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INTRODUCTION. 


fHE  Physical  Oeographj  of  the  Sea  is  a  new  department  of 
hnman  knowledge.  It  has  resulted  from  that  beautiful  and 
admirable  system  of  physical  research,  in  which  all  the  maritime 
nations  hare  i^reed  to  unite ;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  which 
bureaux  have  been  established,  especially  in  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

Consequently,  research  has  become  Teiy  active  in  this  field ; 
it  is  diligent,  too  ;  and  in  proportion  to  that  activity  and  that 
diligence  has  been  the  advanoementof  our  knowledge  concerning 

the    PHYSICAL    OEOOEAi'HT    OF  THE    SEA  AND    TTB  XETEOBOLOOT.       It 

may  be  doubted  whether  progress  in  any  department  of  science 
has  been  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  in  this. 

The  first  treatise  upon  this  subject  appeared  in  America  six 
years  ago.  Since  then  such  has  been  the  richness  of  the  harvest 
of  facts  gathered,  that  the  work  has  undergone  frequent  amend- 
ments and  improvements ;  indeed,  vnthin  that  time  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  re-written  thrice.  This  re-writing  was  necessary 
because  it  is  a  main  motive  with  the  author  to  have  the  work 
keep  pace  with  the  science  itsell  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  cAch  re-cast  has  really  made  a  new  work  of  it. 

The  present  edition  is  not  only  greatly  enlarged  above  its  pre- 
decessors, but  it  is  believed  to  be  greatly  enriched  and  improved 
also.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  in  the  variety,  extent, 
and  value  of  the  information  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
touching  the  sea  and  air,  this  edition  is  not  so  far  in  advance  of 
former  editions  as  really  to  make  this  a  new  work.  Where  error 
has  been  found  in  previous  editions,  it  has  been  corrected  in  this, 
— where  farther  research  has  confirmed  bpinions  that  in  them 
were  ventured  as  such,  the  confirmation  is  here  given. 

The  present  edition  contains  a  number  of  chapters  entirely  new 
and  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  its  predecessors.    Most,  if  not  all 
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the  chapters  contained  in  them,  have  also  been  enlaiged,  amended, 
and  improved. 

In  short,  the  anther  desires  here  to  state  to  the  friends  and 
students  of  this  beantifiil  and  elevating  science,  that  it  is  pro 
gressive — that  occupying  with  regard  to  it  somewhat  the  relation 
of  a  pioneer,  his  object  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be,  truth. 

The  primary  object  of  the  researches  connected  with  '*  the 
Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  out  of  which  has  grown  this 
Treatise,  was  to  collect  the  experience  of  every  navigator  as  to 
the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  to  discuss  his  observations 
upon  them,  and  then  to  present  the  world  with  the  results  on 
charts  for  the  improvement  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

By  putting  down  on  a  chart  the  tracks  of  many  vessels  on  the 
same  voyage,  but  at  different  times,  in  different  years,  and  during 
all  seasons,  and  by  projecting  along  each  track  the  winds  and 
currents  daily  encoimtered  during  the  voyage,  it  was  plain  that 
navigators  hereafter,  by  consulting  such  a  record,  would  have  for 
their  guide  the  results  of  the  combined  experience  of  all  whose 
tracks  were  thus  pointed  out. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  the  first  voyage  of  a  young  navigator  to 
the  given  port,  when  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  winds 
to  be  expected,  the  currents  to  be  encountered  by  the.  way,  would 
itself  be  blank.  If  so,  there  would  be  the  wind  and  current 
chart  for  reference.  It  would  spread  out  before  him  the  tracts  of 
a  thousand  vessels  that  had  preceded  him  on  the  same  voyage, 
wherever  it  might  be,  and  that,  too,  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year.  Such  a  chart,  it  was  held,  would  show  him  not  only  the 
tracks  of  the  vessels,  but  the  experience  also  of  each  master  as  to 
the  winds  and  currents  by  the  way,  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  variation  of  the  needle*  All  this  could  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance,  and  thus  the  young  mariner,  instead  of  groping 
his  way  along  until  ihe  lights  of  experience  should  come  to  him 
by  the  slow  teachings  of  the  dearest  of  all  schools,  would  here 
find,  at  once,  that  he  had  already  the  experience  of  a  thousand 
navigators  to  guide  him  on  his  voyage.  He  might,  therefore,  set 
out  upon  his  first  voyage  with  as  much  oonfidenC'e  in  his  know- 
ledge,  as  to  the  winds  and  onrrents  he  might  expect  to  encounter, 
as  though  he  himself  had  already  been  that  way  a  thousand  times 
before. 

Such  a  chart  could  not  &il  to  commend  itself  to  intelligent 
ship-masters,  and  such  a  chart  was  constructed  for  them.    They 
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took  it  to  sea,  they  tried  it,  and  to  their  snrprise  and  delight 
they  found  that,  with  the  knowledge  it  afforded,  the  remote 
comeis  of  the  earth  were  brought  closer  together,  in  some 
instances,  by  many  days'  sail.  The  passage  hence  to  the  equator 
alone  was  shortened  ten  days«  Before  the  oommencement  of  this 
undertaking,  the  average  passage  to  California  was  183  days; 
but  with  these  charts  for  their  guide,  navigators  have  reduced 
that  average,  and  brought  it  down  to  135  days. 

Between  England  and  Australia,  the  average  time  going,  with- 
out these  charts,  is  ascertained  to  be  124  days,  and  coming,  about 
the  same ;  making  the  round  voyage  one  of  about  250  days  on 
the  average. 

These  charts,  and  the  system  of  research  to  which  they  have 
given  rise,  bid  fair  to  bring  that  colony  and  the  mother  country 
nearer  by  many  days,  reducing  in  no  small  measure  the  average 
duration  of  the  roimd  voyage.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  1853,  it  was  stated 
by  a  distinguidied  member — and  the  statement  was  again  repeated 
at  its  meeting  in  1854 — that  in  Bombay,  whence  he  came,  it  was 
estimated  thai  this  system  of  research,  if  extended  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  embodied  in  a  set  of  charts  for  that  sea,  such  aa  I 
have  been  describing,  would  produce  an  annual  saving  to  British 
commerce,  in  those  waters  alone,  of  one  or  two  millions  of 
dollaiB  rf  and  in  all  seas,  of  ten  millions.} 

*  The  oatwBid  passage,  it  has  sinoe  been  ascertained,  has  been  redaeed  to 
97  days  on  the  average,  and  the  homeward  passage  has  been  nude  in  68  under 
canvas  oIoM. 

t  See  Inangnzal  Address  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  I^esident  of  the  British 
AsBOciatioa  at  its  24th  meeting.    LiTerpool,  1854. 

$ .  • .  "Kow  let  ns  make  a  calcolation  of  the  annnal  saving  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  effected  by  those  charts  and  sailing  directions.  According 
to  Mr.  Manry,  the  aventge  fieight  fkom  the  United  States  to  Bio  Janeiro  is 
17*7  ets.  per  ton  per  day ;  to  Australia,  20  cts. ;  to  Oalifomia,  also,  aboot  20  cts. 
The  mean  of  this  is  a  little  over  19  eta.  per  ton  per  day ;  bnt  to  be  within  the 
mariE,  we  will  take  it  at  15,  and  indnde  all  the  ports  of  South  America,  China, 
and  the  East  Indies. 

"The  sailing  directions  hare  shortened  the  passages  to  California  80  days, 
to  Anstnlia  20,  to  Bio  Janeiro  10.  The  mean  of  this  is  20,  bnt  we  will  take 
it  at  19,  and  also  inolnde  the  above-named  ports  of  South  America,  China,  and 
the  East  Indies. 

*■  We  estimate  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  trade  with  these 
places  at  1,000/X)0  tons  per  annum. 

«*  With  these  data  we  see  that  there  has  been  elTected  a  saving  for  each  one 
of  these  tons  of  15  aents  per  day  for  a  period  of  15  days,  which  will  give  an 
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A  sjBiem  of  philosophical  research  which  is  so  rich  with  fruits 
and  ahundaat  with  promise  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
and  commend  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  seafaring  com- 
munity of  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  was  founded  on  observa- 
tion ;  it  was  the  result  of  the  experience  of  many  observant  men, 
now  brought  together  for  the  first  time,  and  patiently  discussed. 
The  results  tended  to  increase  human  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  laws  and  phenomena  of  both  sea  and  air ;  and  therefore  the 
system  of  researoh  could  not  be  wanting  in  attractions  to  right- 
minded  men. 

The  results  of  the  first  chart,  however,  though  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory, were  brought  to  the  notice  of  navigators;  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  blank  spaces,  and  the  importance  of 
more  and  better  observations  than  were  generally  contained  in 
the  old  sea-logs  was  ui^ed  upon  them. 

They  were  told  that  if  each  one  would  agree  to  co-operate  in  a 
general  phin  of  observations  at  sea,  and  would  send  regularly,  at 
the  end  of  every  cruise,  an  abstract  log  of  his  voyage  to  the 
National  Observatory  at  Washii^ton,  he  should,  for  so  doing,  be 
furnished,  free  of  cost,  with  a  copy  of  the  charts  and  sailing 
directions  that  might  be  founded  upon  those  observations. 

The  quick,  practical  mind  of  the  enterprising  ship-master 
seized  the  proposition  at  once.  To  him  the  field  was  inviting, 
for  he  saw  in  it  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  and  of  many  usefal 
results. 

Sov  in  a  little  while,  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  naviga- 
tors engaged  day  and  night,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  in 
making  and  recording  observations  according  to  a  uniform  plan, 
and  in  furthering  this  attempt  to  increase  our  knowledge  as  to 
the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  other  phenomena  that 
relate  to  the  safe  navigation  of  its  waters,  and  to  its  physical 
geography. 

To  enlist  the  service  of  such  a  large  corps  of  observers,  and  to 
have  the  attention  of  so  many  clever  and  observant  men  directed 


aggregate  of  $2,250,000  saved  per  anniun.  This  is  on  the  outward  Yoyage 
alone,  and  the  tonnage  trading  with  all  other  parts  of  the  world  is  also  left  ont 
of  the  oalcolatioQ.  Take  these  into  consideration^  and  also  the  fact  that  these 
is  a  yast  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  trading  between  these  places  and  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  sum  saved  will  swell  to  an 
enormous  amount*' — EaUraetJrum  Eunt'i  MercJiant'i  Magazine,  May,  1854. 
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to  the  same  subject,  was  a  great  point  gained :  it  was  a  giant 
stride  in  the  advanoementof  knowledge,  and  a  great  step  towards 
its  spread  upon  the  waters. 

Important  results  soon  followed,  and  Talnable  discoveries  were 
made.  These  attracted  the  attention  of  the  commercial  world, 
and  did  not  escape  the  notioe  of  philosophers  generally. 

ThB  field  was  immense,  the  harvest  was  plenteous,  and  there 
was  both  need  and  room  for  more  labourers.  Whatever  the 
reapers  should  gather,  or  the  merest  gleaner  collect,  was  to 
insure  to  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navigation— *the  increase 
of  human  knowledge — ^the  good  of  alL 

Therefore,  all  who  use  the  sea  were  equally  interested  in  the 
undertaking.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  so  consider- 
ing the  matter,  proposed  a  uniform  system  of  observations  at  sea, 
and  invited  all  the  maritime  states  of  Christendom  to  a  conference 
upon  the  subject. 

This  conference,  consisting  of  representatives  from  France, 
England,  and  Bussia,  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  Holland,  Den^ 
mark,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States,  met  in  Brussels, 
August  23,  1853,  and  recommended  a  plan  of  observations  which 
should  be  followed  on  board  the  vessels  of  all  friendly  nations, 
and  especially  of  those  there  present  in  the  persons  of  their  re- 
presentatives. 

Prussia,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Oldenberg  and  Btanover,  the  Holy 
See,  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  tJie  republics  of  Bremen  and  Chili, 
and  the  empires  of  Austria  and  Braadl,  have  since  ofiered  their 
co-operation  also  in  the  same  plan. 

Thus  the  sea  has  been  brought  regularly  within  the  domains  of 
philosophical  research,  and  crowded  with  observers. 

In  peace  and  in  war  these  observations  are  to  be  carried  on, 
and,  in  ease  any  of  the  vessels  on  board  of  which  they  are  con- 
ducted may  be  captured,  the  abstract  log — as  the  journal  which 
contains  these  observations  is  called — ^is  to  be  held  sacred. 

The  illustrious  Humboldt,  several  years  before  his  death, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  results  already  obtained  from  this 
system  of  research  had  given  rise  to  a  new  department  of  science, 
which  he  called  the  physical  GEooiupflT  of  the  sea. 

Barely  before  has  there  been  such  a  suUime  spectacle  presented 
to  the  scientific  world:  all  nations  agreeing  to  unite  and  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  according  to  the  same  plan,  one  system 
of  philosophical  research  with  regard  to  the  sea.    Though  they 
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may  be  enemies  in  all  else,  here  they  are  to  be  friends.  Every 
ship  that  navigates  the  high  seas  with  these  charts  and  blank 
abstract  logs  on  board  may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  floating 
observatory,  a  temple  of  science.  The  instruments  nsed  by 
evety  co-operating  vessel  are  to  be  compared  with  standards  that 
are  common  to  all ;  so  that  an  observation  that  is  made  anywhere 
and  in  any  ship  may  be  referred  to  and  compared  with  all  similar 
observations  by  all  other  ships  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

But  these  meteorolc^oal  observations  which  this  extensive  and 
admirable  system  includes  will  relate  onlff  to  the  mo.  This  is 
not  enough.  The  plan  should  include  the  land  also,  and  be 
universal.  Other  great  interests  of  society  are  to  be  benefited 
by  such  extension  no  less  than  commerce  and  navigation  have 
been.  A  series  of  systematio  observations,  directed  over  large 
districts  of  country,  nay,  over  continents,  to  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  and  sanitary  meteorology,  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
tend  to  the  development  of  many  interesting,  important,  and 
valuable  results. 

With  proper  encouragement,  this  plan  of  research  is  capable 
of  great  expansion.  With  the  aid  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and 
by  establishing  a  prox>erly  devised  system  of  daily  weather 
reports  by  telegram,  sentinels  upon  the  weather  may  be  so  posted 
that  we  may  have  warning  in  advance  of  every  storm  that 
traverses  the  country.  Holland,  France,  and  England,  have 
recently  established  such  a  plan  of  daily  weather  reports  from 
certain  stations.  And  Admiral  Fitasroy,  at  the  head  of  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London, 
informs  me  that  already,  though  the  plan  went  into  operation 
only  in  the  month  of  September,  1860,  yet  it  is  most  rich  with 
the  promise  of  a  fine  harvest  of  practical  results* 

'Phe  agricultural  societies  of  many  states  of  America  have 
addressed  memorials  to  the  American  Oongress,  asking  for  such 
extension  over  that  continent. 

This  plan  contemplates  the  co-operation  of  all  the  states  of 
Christendom,  at  least  so  far  as  the  form,  method,  subjects  of 
observations,  time  of  making  them,  and  the  interohangie  of 
results  are  concerned.  Great  good  is  to  oome  of  it — shipwrecks 
and  disasters  are  to  be  prevented  by  it — ^the  public  weal  is  to  be 
promoted  by  it,  the  convenience  of  society  is  to  be  enhanced  by 
it,  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged  by  it,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  meteorology,  and  all  who  may  find 


interest  or  pleastnre  in  a  perofial  of  these  paasages,  will  lend  their 
aatdstance  to  the  carrying  ont  of  this  plan,  by  advocating  it 
among  their  firiends.  These  researches  for  the  land  look  not  only 
to  the  advancement  of  the  great  interests  of  sanitary  and  agri- 
coltaral  meteorology,  but  they  involve  also  a  stady  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  atmosphere,  and  call  for  a  carefdl  investigation 
of  all  its  phenomena. 

Another  beantifol  feature  in  this  system  is,  that  it  costs  nothing 
additionaL  The  instroments  that  these  observationB  at  sea  call 
for  are  snob  as  are  already  in  nse  on  board  of  every  well-con- 
ditioned ship,  and  the  observations  that  are  required  are  precisely 
those  which  are  necessary  for  her  safe  and  proper  navigation. 

As  great  as  is  the  valne  attached  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  these  researches  in  the  v^ay  of  shortening  passages  and  lessen- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  sea,  a  good  of  higher  valne  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  numy  seamen,  yet  to  come  ont  of  the  moral,  the 
edncational  influence  which  they  are  calcnlated  to  exert  npon 
the  seafaring  community  of  the  world.  A  very  clever  English 
ship-master,  speaking  recently  of  the  advantages  of  educational 
influences  among  those  who  intend  to  follow  the  sea,  remarks : 

**  To  the  cultivated  lad  there  is  a  new  world  spread  out  when 
he  enters  on  his  first  voyage.  As  his  education  has  fitted,  so 
will  he  perceive,  year  by  year,  that  his  profession  makes  him 
acquainted  with  things  new  and  instructive.  His  intelligence 
will  liable  him  to  appreciate  the  contrasts  of  each  country  in  its 
general  aspect,  manners,  and  productions,  and  in  modes  of 
navigation  adapted  to  the  character  of  coast,  climate,  and  rivers. 
He  will  dwell  with  interest  on  the  phases  of  the  ocean,  the 
storm,  the  calm,  and  the  breeze,  and  will  look  for  traces  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  them.  All  this  will  induce  a  serious 
earnestness  in  his  work,  and  teach  him  to  view  lightly  those 
irksome  and  often  ofiensive  duties  incident  to  the  beginner."* 

And  that  these  resectrches  do  have  such  an  effect  many  noble- 
hearted  mariners  have  testified.  Captain  Fhinney,  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  '*  Gertrude,"  writing  from  CaUao,  January,  1855,  thus 
expresses  himself : 

^''Thb  Loa  OF  ▲  MxROBAiiT  OrriGKB:  viewed  irith  referenoe  to  the 
SdooatiaB  of  jonng  Officers  and  the  Youth  of  the  Merchant  Service.  By 
BoBEBT  Methben,  OommandeT  in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  and 
author  of  the  '  Narrative  of  the  Blenheim  Hurricane  of  1851/  **  London : 
John  Weale,  59  High  Holbom ;  Smith,  Elder  ft  Oo.^  Oomhill ;  Ackerman  k 
Oo^fitmtkL   1854. 
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''HaTing  to  proceed  from  this  to  the  Chincha  Islands  and 
remain  three  months,  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  c^portnnity 
to  forward  to  yon  ahstraots  of  my  two  passages  over  your  southern 
routes,  although  not  required  to  do  so  imtil  my  own  return  to  the 
United  States  next  summer ;  knowing  that  you  are  less  amply 
supplied  with  abstracts  of  voyages  over  these  regions  than  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  and,  such  as  it  is,  I  am  happy  to 
contribute  my  mite  towards  furnishing  you  with  material  to 
work  out  still  &rther  towards  perfection  your  great  and  glorious 
task,  not  only  of  ji^inting  out  the  most  speedy  routes  for  ships  to 
follow  over  the  ocean,  but  also  of  teaching  us  sailors  to  look 
about  us,  and  see  by  what  wonderful  manifestations  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  God  we  are  continually 
surrounded. 

<«  For  myself,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  for  many  years  I  com* 
manded  a  ship ;  and,  although  never  insensible  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  upon  tibe  sea  or  land,  I  yet  feel  that,  until  I  took  up  your 
work,  I  had  been  traversing  the  ocean  blindfolded.  I  did  not 
think;  I  did  not  know  the  amazing  and  beautiful  combination  of 
all  the  works  of  Him  whom  yon  so  beautifully  term  '  the  Oreat 
FiiBt  Thought.' 

'*  I  feel  that,  aside  from  any  pecuniary  profit  to  myself  from 
your  labours,  you  have  done  me  good  as  a  man.  You  have  taught 
me  to  look  above,  around,  and  beneath  me,  and  recognize  God's 
hand  in  every  element  by  which  I  am  surrounded.  I  am  grateful 
for  this  personal  benefit.  Your  remarks  on  this  subject,  so  fre- 
quently made  in  your  work,  cause  in  me  feelings  of  the  greatest 
admiration,  although  my  capacity  to  comprehend  your  beautiful 
theory  is  very  limited. 

**The  man  of  such  sentiments  as  you  express  will  not  be 
displeased  with,  or,  at  least,  will  know  how  to  excuse,  so  much 
of  what  (in  a  letter  of  this  kind)  might  be  termed  irrelevant 
matter.  I  have  therefore  spoken  as  I  feel,  and  with  sentiments 
of  the  greatest  respect." 

Sentiments  like  these  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  hearty  re- 
sponse from  all  good  men,  whether  ashore  or  afloat.  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  admitting  the  value  of  the  practical  results  already 
derived  by  commerce  and  navigation  from  these  researches,  is  of 
opinion  that  their  influence  in  improving  and  elevating  the  mind 
of  the  British  seaman  also,  can  scarcely  be  of  less  importance. 

Never  before  has  such  a  corps  of  observers  been  enlisted  in 
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the  caiue  of  any  department  of  physical  Bciente  as  is  that  which 
is  now  about  to  be  engaged  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the 
Physioal  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  never  before  have  men  felt 
such  an  interest  with  regard  to  this  knowledge. 

Under  the  term  *'  Physioal  Geography  and  its  Meteorology/' 
win  be  included  a  philosophical  acooont  of  the  winds  and  currents 
of  the  sea ;  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean ;  of 
the  temperature  and  depth  of  the  sea ;  of  the  wonders  that  lie 
hidden  in  its  depths ;  and  of  the  phenomena  that  display  them- 
selvea  at  its  surfiuse.  In  short,  I  shall  treat  of  the  economy  of 
the  sea  and  its  adaptations — of  its  salts,  its  waters,  its  climates, 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  of  whatever  there  may  be  of  general 
interest  in  its  commercial  uses  or  industrial  pursuits; — ^for  all 
such  things  pertain  to  this  department  of  science. 

The  object  of  this  work,  moreover,  is  to  show  the  present 
state,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of  this  new  and 
beautifhl  system  of  research,  as  well  as  of  the  advancement  made  in 
this  interesting  department  of  science ;  and  the  aim  of  the  author 
is  to  present  the  gleanings  from  this  new  field  in  a  manner  that 
may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  all,  whether  old  or  young, 
•shore  or  afloat,  who  desire  a  closer  look  into  "  the  wonders  of 
the  great  deep,**  .or  a  better  knowledge  as  to  its  winds,  its 
adaptations,  or  its  Physical  Geography.* 

*  Thexe  is  an  old  and  very  taie  book  which  treats  upon  some  of  the  sabjects 
te  whifsh  tUa  Utfle  woik  relates.  It  is  bj  Oomit  L.  F,  Mabsigli,  an  Italian, 
snd  ia  called  Natobal  Dsaomwioii  or  tbx  Bsas.  The  copy  to  which  I  Kefer 
wsa  timnalated  into  Dutch  by  BoerhaaYe  in  1786. 

The  learned  coont  made  his  obsenrations  along  the  coeiit  of  ProTenoe  and 
Languedoo.  The  description  only  relates  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Hie  hook  is  divided  into  four  chapters :  the  first,  on  the  bottom  and  ahiqpe  of 
the  sea ;  the  second,  of  sea  water;  the  thiid,  on  the  movements  of  sea  water ; 
and  the  foortii,  of  sea  plants. 

He  diTides  sea  water  into  sorihoe  and  deep-sea  water ;  becanse,  when  he 
makes  salt  from  snr&oe  water  (not  more  than  half  a  foot  below  the  npper 
aoata).  this  salt  will  give  a  red  colour  to  Une  paper ;  whereas  the  salt  from 
deep-sea  water  will  not  alter  &e  coloors  at  all.  The  bine  paper  can  only 
change  its  colour  by  the  action  of  an  add.  The  reason  why  this  add  (iodine  7j 
is  fimad  in  surface  and  not  in  deep-sea  water  ia^  it  ia  derived  from  the  air;  bat 
he  snpposes  that  the  m^ttgeHn  that  is  found  in  sea  water,  by  the  action  of  the 
wn's  lays  and  the  motion  of  the  waves,  is  deprived  of  its  coane  parts,  and,  by 
evaporation,  embodied  in  the  air,  to  be  conveyed  to  beasts  or  plants  for  their 
existence,  or  deposited  npon  the  earth*B  crust,  as  it  occurs  on  the  plains  of 
Hottsary,  where  the  earth  ahaoibs  so  much  of  this  saltpetre  vapour. 

Donati,  alao.  was  a  valuable  laboaxer  in  this  field.    His  inquiries  enabled 
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The  resnlts  tliat  are  embodied  in  Plate  I.  alone  of  this  edition 
would,  had  the  data  for  it  been  oclleoted  by  a  force  specially 
employed  for  the  purpose,  have  demanded  constant  occupation 
from  a  fleet  of  ten  sail  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  oo- 
brdinating  of  these  observations  after  they  were  made,  and  the 
bringing  of  them  to  the  present  oondensed  foim,  has  involved  ft 
vast  amount  of  additional  labour.  Officers  here  have  been 
engaged  upon  the  work  for  many  years.  This  patient  industry 
has  been  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  laWs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  truths  of  great  value  in  navigation  and  very  precious  to 
Bcienoe. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  claim  freedom  from  error  for  a 
work  like  this :  true  progress  consists  in  the  discovery  of  error 
as  well  as  of  truth.  But  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the 
present  edition  of  this  work  will  be  found  to  contain  more  of 
truth  and  less  of  error  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  simply 
because  it  is  founded  on  wider  research,  and  based  on  the  results 
of  more  abundant  observations  than  they.  Indeed,  it  could  not,* 
or,  rather,  it  should  not  be  otherwise;  for,  as  long  as  we  are 
making  progress  in  any  field  of  physical  research,  so  long  must 
the  results  continue  to  increase  in  value ;  and  just  so  long  must 
what  at  first  was  conjecture  grow  and  gain  as  truth,  or  fade  and 
fall  as  error. 

The  fact  seems  now  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  atmo- 
sphere is  very  unequally  divided  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator, 
and  that  there  is  a  mild  climate  in  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
antarctic  circle.  Over  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  our  planet, 
the  atmosphere  on  the  polar  side  of  40°  !N.  and  40°  S.  is  so 
unequally  divided  as  to  produce  an  average  pressure,  according 
to  the  parallel,  of  from  10  to  50  lbs.  less  upon  the  square  foot  of 
sea  surface  in  southern  than  upon  the  square  foot  of  sea  sur&ce 
in  northern  latitudes.    These,  and  m:iny  other  developments  not 


BIr.  Trembley'  to  conclude  that  there  ore,  '*at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
mountains^  plains,  valleys,  and  cavems,  just  as  upon  the  land." 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  book  touching  the  physical 
geography  of  the  Mediterranean  is  AdmimI  Smyth's  last  work,  entitled  **  Thb 
MEDrrERBANEAv ;  A  Memoib,  Phtsical,  Historical,  A2n>  Navtioau  By 
Bear- AdmimI  WUiLiAM  Henby  Smttb,  ELSJ".,  D.Cll,*'  &o,  LcMidon  :  John 
W.  Parker  and  Son.    1854 
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less  interesting,  seemed  to  call  for  a  re-cast  of  the  work.  Indeed, 
several  new  chapters  have  been  added  to  this  edition,  and  many 
new  subjects  have  been  treated  of  in  it.  New  views  also  hose 
been  presented,  and  the  errors  of  former  views  corrected  wherever 
in  them  farther  research  has  pointed  out  error.  These  researches 
have  grown  so  wide  that  they  comprehend  not  only  the  physics 
of  the  sea,  but  they  relate  extensively  to  its  meteorology  also ; 
hence  the  present  title,  Thb  Phtsical  Geoq&apht  ov  the  Sea, 

AND  ITS  MfTSOKOLOGT. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATEa 


PiATS  1. — ThiB  Plate  combines  in  its  construction  the  results  of  1,159,353 
separate  obsenrations  on  the  force  and  direction  pf  the  wind,  and  a  little 
upwards  of  100,000  observations  on  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  sea.  The 
wind  obserfstions  embrace  a  period  of  eight  hours  each,  or  three  during  the 
twentj-ibnr  hours.  Each  one  of  the  barometric  observations  expresses  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  for  the  day;  therefore  each  one  of  the  100,000  may 
itself  be  the  mean  of  many,  or  it  may  be  only  one.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  83,334 
of  them  were  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Andran  from  the  logs  of  Dutch  ships 
during  their  vojages  to  and  fro  between  the  parallels  of  50^  N.  and  36^  S. ;  that 
nearly  6,000  off  them  were  made  south  of  the  parallel  of  36^  S.,  and  obtained 
from  the  log-books  at  the  Observatory  in  Washinf^n ;  that  for  the  others  at  sea 
I  am  indebted  to  the  observations  of  Captain  MV'ilkes,  of  the  Exploring  Expe* 
dition,  of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  on  board  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  In  high 
southern  latitudes,  and  of  Dr.  Kane  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  these,  others 
made  near  the  sea  have  been  used,  as  those  at  Greenwich,  St.  Petersburg, 
Uobart  Town,  etc.,  making  upwards  of  100,000  in  ail.  This  profile  shows  how 
unequally  the  atmosphere  is  divided  by  the  equator. 

The  arrows  *pithm  the  circle  fiy  with  the  wind.  They  represent  its  mean 
amraal  direction  from  each  quarter,  and  by  bands  5^  of  latitude  in  breadth,  and 
according  to  actual  observation  at  mo.  They  show  bv  their  length  the  annual 
duration  of  the  wind  in  months.  They  are  on  a  scale  of  one  twentieth  of  an 
inch  per  month,  except  the  half-bearded  arrows,  which  are  on  a  scale  twice  as 
great,  or  one  tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  month.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  at  a 
glance  that  the  winds  of  the  longest  duration  are  the  S.E.  trades,  between  the 
parallels  of  5°  and  10°  south,  where  the  long-feathered  arrows  represent  an 
annual  average  of  ten  months. 

The  most  prevalent  winds  in  each  band  are  represented  by  full-feathered 
arrows;  the  next  by  half-feathered,  except  between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  35° 
M.,  where  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  winds,  and  between  the  parallels  of  35^  and  40°, 
where  the  K.W.  and  S.W.  winds  contend  for  the  mastery  as  to  average  annual 
duratioD. 

The  rows  of  arrows  on  each  nde  of  the  axis,  and  nearest  to  it,  are  projected 
with  the  utmost  care  as  to  direction,  and  length  or  duration. 

The  feathered  arrows  in  the  shading  around  the  circle  represent  the  crossing 
at  the  calm  belts,  and  the  great  equatorial  and  polar  movements  by  upper  and 
lower  currents  of  air  in  its  general  svstem  of  atmospherical  circulation. 

The  small  featherleas  and  curved  arrows,  a  9  r  «,  on  the  shading  around  the 
cirele,  are  intended  to  suggest  how  the  trade-winds,  as  they  cross  parallels  oi 
larger  and  larger  circumference  on  their  way  to  the  equator,  act  as  an  undertow, 
and  draw  supplies  of  pure  air  down  from  the  counter^urrent  above;  which 
supplies  are  required  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demands  of  the^e  winds ;  for,  as 
they  near  the  equator,  they  not  only  cross  parallels  of  larger  circumference,  but, 
as  actual  observations  show,  they  also  greatly  increase  both  their  duration  aiid 
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velooity.  In  like  manner,  the  oounter-tndef,  u  they  appitMch  the  poleii  are 
going  from  latitndes  where  the  Mimllels  are  larger  to  latitadeB  where  the  pa- 
ralleu  are  smaller.  In  other  wonUf  they  diminish,  as  they  approach  the  poles, 
the  area  of  their  vertioal  section ;  consequently  there  is  a  crowding  ont— a  slongh- 
ing  ofif  &om  the  lower  corrent,  and  a  joining  and  a  turning  back  with  the  upper 
current.  This  phenomenon  is  represented  by  the  small  featherless  and  curved 
arrows  in  the  periphery  on  the  polar  side  or  the  calm  belts  of  Cancer  and  Ca- 
pricorn. 

This  dotted  or  shaded  periphery  is  intended  to  represent  a  profile  riew  of  the 
atmosphere  as  suggested  by  the  readings  of  the  barometer  at  sea.  This  method 
of  delineatiiuf  the  atmo^here  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  show  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  on  the  polar  side  of  lat.  40°  8. ;  also  the 
piling  up  over  the  ealm  belts,  and  the  depression— barometrical— over  the 
equatorial  calms  and  cloud  ring. 

The  engirdling  seas  of  the  extra-tropical  south  suggest  at  once  the  cause  of 
this  inequality  in  the  arrangement  over  them  of  the  airy  covering  of  our  planet. 
Excepting  a  small  portion  of  South  America,  the  belt  between  the  parallels  of 
40°  and  65°  or  70°  south  may  be  considered  to  consist  entirely  of  sea.  This 
immense  area  of  water  surface  keeps  the  atmosphere  continually  saturated' with 
yapour.  The  specific  gravity  of  common  atmospheric  air  being  taken  as  unity, 
that  of  aqueous  vapour  is  about  0.6 ;  consequently  the  atmosphere  is  expelled 
thence  by  the  ateam,  i^  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  we  may  so  call  the  yapour 
which  is  continually  rising  up  from  this  immense  boiler.  This  vapour  displaces 
a  certain  portion  of  air,  occupies  its  place,  and,  being  one  third  lighter,  also 
mi^es  lighter  the  barometric  column.  Moreover,  being  lighter,  it  mounts  up 
into  the  cloud  region,  where  it  is  condensed  into  clouds  or  rain,  and  the  latent 
heat  that  is  set  free  in  the  process  assists  still  farther  to  lessen  the  barometric 
column ;  for  the  heat  thus  liberated  warms  and  expands  the  upper  air,  causing  it 
to  swell  out  above  its  proper  level,  and  so  flow  back  towards  the  equator  with 
the  upper  current  of  these  regions. 

Thus,  though  the  barometer  stands  so  low  as  to  show  that  there  is  less 
atmosphere  o/er  high  southern  latitndes  than  there  is  in  corresponding  latitudes 
north,  yet,  if  it  were  yisible  and  we  could  see  it,  we  should  discoyer,  owing  to 
the  effect  of  this  vapour  and  the  liberation  of  its  latent  heat,  and  the  resulting 
intumescence  of  the  lighter  air  over  the  austral  regions,  the  actual  height  of  this 
invisible  coyering  to  be  higher  there  than  it  is  in  the  boreal  regions. 

Taking  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  for  the  northern  hemisphere  to  be 
30  inches,  and  taking  the  100,000  barometric  observations  used  as  data  for  the 
construction  of  this  diagram  to  be  correct,  we  have  facts  for  the  assertion  that 
in  the  austral  regions  the  quantity  of  air  that  this  yai>our  permanently  expels 
thence  is  from  one  twelfth  to  one  fifteenth  of  the  whole  quantity  that  belongs  to 
corresponding  latitudes  north — a  curious,  most  interesting,  and  suggestive  physical 
revelation 

Platbs  II.  and  m.  are  drawings  of  Brooke's  Deep-sea  Sounding  Apparatus  for 
bringing  up  specimens  of  the  bottom  (§  573). 

PiATX  lY.  (§  723)  is  Intended  to  illustrate  the  extreme  moyements  of  the 
isotherms  50°,  60°,  70°,  etc.,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  during  the  year.  The  con- 
nection between  the  law  of  this  motion  and  the  climates  of  the  sea  is  exceedingly 
interesting. 

Platb  Y.  (§  781)  is  a  section  taken  from  one  of  the  manuscript  charts  at  the 
Observatory.  It  ilhistrates  the  method  adopted  there  for  co-orainating  for  the 
Pilot  Charts  the  winds  as  reported  in  the  abstract  logs.  For  this  purpose  the 
ocean  is  divided  into  conyenient  sections,  usually  fiye  degrees  of  latitude  by  five 
degrees  of  longitude.  These  parallelograms  are  then  suMivided  into  a  system  of 
engrayed  squares,  the  months  of  the  year  being  the  ordinates,  and  the  points  of 
the  compass  being  the  absdssse.  As  the  wind  is  reported  by  a  yessel  that  passes 
through  any  part  of  the  parallelogram,  so  is  it  assumed  to  have  been  at  that  time 
all  over  the  parallelogram.  From  such  inyestigations  as  this  the  Pilot  Charts  are 
constructed. 
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PijiTv  TT.  itbntnUM  the  positioo  of  the  ehftnnel  of  the  Galf  Strescv  (Chsp.  11.) 
flbr  eoxBiner  and  winter.  The  diagram  A  shows  a  thermometrical  profile  pre- 
sented bj  eroea-seetions  of  the  Galf  Stream,  according  to  obeerrations  made  hj 
the  hjditkgraphical  parties  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sanrey.  The  elements  for 
tills  diagnim  were  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  superintendent  of  that  worlc. 
They  are  from  a  papa:  on  the  Gulf  Streun,  read  by  him  hefore  the  American 
Aasodation  for  the  AdYanoement  of  Science,  at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  1854. 
hnagiiie  a  vessel  to  sail  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  straight  out  to  sea,  crossing 
the  Guhr  Stream  at  right  angles,  uid  taking  the  temperature  of  its  waters  at  the 
snrfree  and  at  various  depths.  The  diagram  sho^s  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  thermometer  across  this  section  as  they  were  actually  observed  by  such  a 


The  black  lines  x,  y, «,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  show  the  course  which  those  threads 
of  wann  waters  take  (§  ISO).  The  lines  a,  b^  show  the  computed  drift  route  that 
the  onfortanate  steamer  San  Franeuco  would  take  after  her  terrible  disaster  in 
December,  1SS3. 

Platb  YTT.  Is  Intended  to  show  how  the  winds  may  become  geological  agents. 
It  shows  where  the  winds  that,  in  the  general  system  of  atmospherical  circulation, 
blow  over  the  deserts  and  thirs^  lands  in  Asia  and  Africa  (where  the  annual 
amount  of  precipitation  is  small)  are  supposed  to  get  their  vspours  from ;  where, 
as  snrfkce  winds,  they  are  supposed  to  condense  portions  of  it ;  and  whither  they 
are  supposed  to  transport  the  residue  thereof  through  the  upper  n^ons,  retaining 
it  nntu  they  again  become  surface  winds. 

PiATB  Yin.  showst  he  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  during  the  year  in  all 
parts  of  the  ocean.  It  also  shows  the  principal  routes  across  the  seas  to  various 
places.  Where  the  cross-lines  representing  the  yards  are  oblique  to  the  keel  of 
the  vessel,  they  indicate  that  the  winds  are,  for  tne  most  part,  ahead ;  when  per* 
pendicular  or  square,  that  the  winds  are,  for  the  most  part,  fair.  The  figures  on 
or  near  the  diagrams  representing  the  vessels  show  the  average  length  of  the 
passage  in  days. 

The  arrows  denote  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind ;  they  are  supposed  to 
fly  »ith  it;  so  that  the  wind  is  going  as  the  arrows  point.  The  half-bearded  and 
half-feathered  arrows  represent  monsoons  (§  630),  and  the  stippled  or  shaded 
belts  the  calm  xones. 

In  the  regions  on  the  polar  side  of  the  calms  of  Capricorn  and  of  Cancer,  where 
the  arrows  are  flying  both  from  the  north-west  and  the  south-west,  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  the  prevailng  direction  of  the  wind  is  between 
the  north-west  and  the  south-west,  and  that  their  frequency  is  from  these  two 
quarters  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  arrows. 

PctATB  IX.  is  intended  to  show  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard 
to  the  drift  of  the  ocean,  or,  more  properly,  with  regard  to  the  great  flow  of  polar 
Hid  equatorial  waters,  and  theic  channels  of  circulation  as  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer (§  742).  Farther  researches  will  enable  us  to  improve  this  chart.  The 
sargasso  seas  and  the  most  favourite  places  of  resort  for  the  whale— ri^At  in  cold, 
and  ^Mra  in  warm  weather— are  also  exhibted  on  this  chart. 

Plate  K.  (p.  208)  represents  the  curves  of  specific  gravity  and  temperature  of 
the  snr&ce  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  observed  by  Captain  John  Kodgors  in  the 
TJ.8.  ship  Vineetuut,  on  a  voyage  from  Behring's  Strait  vid  California  and  Cape 
Horn  to  liew  York. 

PX.ATES  XI.  and  XII.  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  orographic  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  exhibit  completely  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  elevations  and  depressions  in  the  bed  of  that  sea  as  derived  f^om 
the  deep-sea  soundings  taken  by  the  American  and  £ngli8h  navies  from  the 
commencement  of  the  system  to  Dayman's  soundings  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  1859 ; 
Plate  XII.  exhibiting  a  vertical  sectjon  of  the  Atlantic,  and  showing  the  contrasts 
of  its  bottom  with  the  sea-level  in  a  line  from  Mexico  across  Yucatan,  Cuba,  Kan 
Domingo,  and  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  marked  A  on  Plate  XI. 


XX  BZPLANATIOK  OF  THX  FLATBi. 

PukTB  Xm.— The  daU  for  this  Plate  are  furnished  by  Maury's  Storm  dhd 
Rain  Charts,  including  observations  for  107,277  days  in  the  North  Atlantic,  amf 
158,025  in  the  South;  collated  by  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Guthrie,  at  the  Washington 
Observatory,  in  1855. 

The  heavy  vertical  lines,  5°,  10^,  15^  etc.,  represent  |>araI1els  of  latitude;  the 
other  vertical  lines,  months ;  and  Uie  horixontal  lines,  per  cents.,  or  the  number 
of  days  in  a  hundr^. 

The  continuous  curve  line  stands  for  phenomena  in  the  North,  and  the  broken 
curve  line  for  phenomena  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Thus  the  Gales*  Curve  shows 
that  in  every  hundred  days,  and  on  the  average,  in  the  month  of  January  of 
different  years,  there  have  been  observed,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  36  gales 
(36  per  cent.)  between  the  parallels  of  50^  and  55^ ;  whereas  during  the  same 
time  and  between  the  same  parallels  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  only  10  gales  on 
the  average  (10  per  cent)  have  been  reported. 

The  fact  is  here  developed  that  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  more  unstable  condi- 
tion in  the  North  than  in  the  South  Atlantic ;  that  we  have  more  calms,  more 
rains,  more  fogs,  more  gales,  and  more  thunder  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  particularly  between  the  equator  and  the  55th  parallel. 
Beyond  that,  the  influence  of  Cape  Horn  becomes  manifest. 

Plate  XIY.  (§  839)  shows  the  limits  of  the  unexplored  area  about  the  south 
pole. 

Plate  XV.  shows  by  curves  the  prevalence  of  winds  with  itorthing  as  compared 
with  winds  with  iouthing  in  them  in  each  of  the  two  hemispheres,  north  and 
south. 

Plate  XTI.  shows  the  Barometric  Curve  projected  according  to  actual  obser- 
vations at  sea,  from  the  parallel  of  78^  north  to  the  parallel  of  56^  south,  and 
rarried  thenoa  to  the  poles,  by  eoi^eetnre  and  in  conformity  with  indications. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEA, 
AND  ITS  METEOROLOGY. 


CHAFTER  L 

1-68. — THE  SEA  AND  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

8  1.  The  iiwo  oceans  of  air  and  water, — Our  planet  is  invested  with 
two  great  oceans ;  one  visible,  the  other  invisible ;  one  is  nnder- 
foot,  the  other  overhead;  one  entirely  envelops  it,  the  other 
covers  abont  two-thirds  of  its  surface.  All  the  water  of  the  one 
weighs  about  400  times  as  much  as  all  the  air  of  the  other. 

2.  Their  meeting, — It  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  lighter  ocean 
where  the  forces  which  we  are  about  to  study  are  brought  into 
play.  This  place  of  meeting  is  the  battle-field  of  nature,  tho 
dwelling-place  of  man ;  it  is  the  scene  of  the  greatest  conflictj^ 
which  he  is  permitted  to  witness,  for  here  rage  in  their  utmost 
fury  the  powers  of  sea,  earth,  and  air ;  therefore,  in  treating  of 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  sea,  we  must  necessarily  refer 
to  the  phenomena  which  are  displayed  at  the  meeting  of  these . 
two  oceans.  Let  us,  therefore,  before  entering  either  of  these 
fields  for  study,  proceed  first  to  consider  each  one  in  some  of  its 
most  striking  characteristics.  They  are  both  in  a  state  of  what 
is  called  unstable  equilibrium ;  hence  the  currents  of  one  and 
the  winds  of  the  other. 

3.  Their  depth, — As  to  their  depth,  we  know  very  little  more  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other ;  but  the  conjecture  that  the  average 
depth  of  the  sea  does  not  much  exceed  four  miles  is  probably  as 
near  the  truth  as  is  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  the  height 
o{  tho  atmosphere  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles.    If  the  air  werOy 
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like  water,  non-elastic,  and  not  more  compressible  than  this  non 
elastic  fluid,  we  could  sound  out  the  atmospherical  ocean  with 
the  barometer,  and  gauge  it  by  its  pressure.  The  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones,  is  about  30  inches.  Now,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  if  we  place  a  barometer  87  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  its  average  height  will  be  reduced  from  30.00  in.  to 
29.90  in, ;  that  is,  it  will  be  diminished  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  or 
the  three  himdredth  part  of  the  whole ;  consequently,  by  going 
up  300  X  87  (» 26,100)  feet,  the  barometer,  were  the  air  non- 
elastic,  would  stand  at  0.  It  would  then  be  at  die  top  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  height  of  26,100  feet  is  just  five  miles  lacking 
800  feet. 

4.  Weight  of  ike  aimotphere. — But  the  air  is  elastic,  and  very 
unlike  water.  That  at  the  bottom  is  pressed  down  by  the  super- 
incumbent air  with  the  force  of  about  15  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  while  that  at  the  top  is  inconceivably  light  If,  for  the 
sake  of  explanation,  we  imagine  the  lightest  down,  in  layers  of 
equal  weight  and  ten  feet  thick,  to  be  carded  into  a  pit  several 
miles  deep,  we  can  readily  perceive  how  that  the  bottom  layer, 
thougih  it  might  have  been  ten  feet  thick  when  it  first  feU,  yet 
with  the  weight  of  the  accumulated  and  superinoumbent  mass,  it 
might  now,  the  pit  being  full,  be  compressed  into  a  layer  of  only 
a  few  inches  in  thickness,  while  the  top  layer  of  all,  being 
uncompressed,  would  be  exceedingly  light,  and  still  ten  feet 
thick ;  so  that  a  person  ascending  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
would  find  the  layers  of  equal  weight  thicker  and  thicker  until 
he  reached  the  top.  So  it  is  with  the  barometer  and  the  atmo- 
sphere :  when  it  is  carried  up  in  the  air  through  several  strata 
of  87  feet,  the  observer  does  not  find  that  it  MIb  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  for  every  successive  87  feet  upward  through  which  he  may 
carry  it.  To  get  it  to  fell  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  he  must  carry  it 
higher  and  high^  for  every  successive  layer. 

5.  Utree-fouriha  bdow  the  mountain  iapg,  —  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  atmosphere  is  below  the  level  of  the  highest 
mountedns;  the  other  fourth  is  rarefied  and  expanded  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  pressure,  until  the  height  of  many 
miles  be  attained.  From  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  after  he 
has  set,  or  belbre  he  rises  above  the  horizon,  it  is  calculated  that 
this  upper  fourth  part  must  extend  at  least  ferty  or  foriy-flve 
miles  higher. 
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6.  Its  %eigki, — ^At  the  lieigirt  of  26,000  mil^  from  die  earth, 
Que  centrifbgal  force  would  comiteract  grayity ;  consequently,  all 
ponderable  matter  that  the  earth  carries  with  it  in  its  diumal 
TeTolntion  mnst  be  within  that  distance,  and  consequently  the 
atmosphere  cannot  extend  beyond  that.  This  limit,  however, 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  for  Sir  John  Herschel  haa  shown,  by 
balloon  observations,*^  that  at  the  height  of  80  or  90  miles  there 
is  a  vacnnm  far  more  complete  than  any  which  we  can  produce 
by  any  air-pump.  In  1783  a  large  meteor,  computed  to  be  half 
a  mile  in  diameter  and  fifty  miles  from  the  earth,  was  heard  to 
explode.  As  sound,  cannot  travel  through  vacuum,  it  was 
inferred  that  the  explosion  took  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
atmosphere.  Herschel  concludes  that  the  aerial  ocean  is  at 
least  50  miles  deep. 

7.  Daia  eonjecktaroL — ^The  data  from  which  we  deduce  our 
estimate,  both  as  to  the  mean  height  of  the  atmosphere  and 
average  depth  of  the  ocean,  are,  to  some  extent,  conjectural ; 
consequently,  the  estimates  themselves  must  be  regarded  as 
approximations,  but  sufficiently  close,  nevertheless,  for  the 
present  purposes  of  this  work. 

8.  Analysts  of  cur. — Chemists  who  have  made  the  analysis,  tell 
us  that,  out  of  100  parts  of  atmospheric  air,  99.5  consist  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  21  of  oxygen  to  79  of 
nitrogen  by  volume,  and  of  23  to  77  by  weight.  The  remaining 
half  of  a  pari  consists  of  .05  of  carbonic  acid  and  .45  of  aqueous 
yscpcwr, 

9.  Informaiion  respecting  ike  depth  of  the  ocean, — ^The  average 
depth  of  the  ocean  has  been  variously  computed  by  astronomers, 
from  such  arguments  as  the  science  affords,  to  be  from  26  to  II 
miles.  About  ten  years  ago  I  was  permitted  to  oi^anize  and  set 
on  foot  in  the  American  navy  a  plan  for  '*  sounding  out "  the 
ocean  with  the  plummet.j'  Other  navies,  especially  the  English, 
have  done  not  a  little  in  furtherance  of  that  object.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  within  this  brief  period,  though  the  undertaking  has 

*  ThoM  of  Mr.  Welsh,  in  hia  aaoent  from  Kew. 

t  "And  be  Ufuriher  enacted,  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Nayy  be  directed  to 
detail  thiee  suitable  yeflsels  of  the  navy  in  testing  new  loates  and  perfectiDg 
the  disooreries  made  by  lieni  Hanir  in  the  oourse  of  his  investigatioDS  of  tho 
winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean ;  and  to  cause  the  vessels  of  the  navy  to  co- 
operate in  procuring  materials  for  such  investigations,  in  so  &r  as  said  oo-opera* 
fom  may  not  be  incompatible  with  the  public  interoets."— From  Nacai  Ap* 
pfvpridCtoA^fZZ^  approved  March  8, 184di 
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been  by  no  means  completed — no,  not  even  to  the  tenth  part — 
yet  more  knowledge  has  been  gained  concerning  the  depths  and 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  than  all  the  world  had  before  acquired  in 
all  previous  time. 

10.  lieprcbable  dqftk. — The  system  of  deep-sea  soundings  thus 
inaugurated  does  not  thus  far  authorize  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  depth  of  ocean  water  is  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
(§  3),  nor  have  any  reliable  soundings  yet  been  made  in  water 
over  five  miles  deep. 

11.  BekUion  between  its  depQi  and  the  waves  of  (he  sea, — In  veiy 
shallow  pools,  where  the  water  is  not  more  than  a  few  inches 
deep,  the  ripples  or  waves,  as  all  of  us, '  when  children,  have 
observed,  are  small ;  their  mption,  also,  is  slow.  But  when  the 
water  is  deep,  the  waves  are  larger  and  more  rapid  in  their 
progress,  thus  indicating  the  existence  of  a  numerical  relation 
between  their  breadth,  heignl,  and  velocity,  and  the  depth  of  the 
water.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  if  we  knew  the  size 
and  velocity  of  certain  waves,  we  could  compute  the  depth  of  the 
ocean. 

12.  Airtfa  wave  tables, — Such  a  computation  has  been  made,  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Airy,*  the  Astronomer  Eoyal,  that 
waves  of  given  breadths  will  travel  in  water  of  certain  depths 
with  the  velocities  as  per  table  : 


Depth  of 

Breadth  of  the  Wave  In  Feet. 

I 

the  Water 

in  Feet. 

1 

10 

100 

1000 

10,000 

100,000 1.000.000  10,000,000 

CorrespoDdlDg  Velocity  of  Were  per  Honr  la  Miles. 

1 

1.54 

S.81 

8.86 

3.86 

8.86 

3.86 

3.86 

8.86 

10 

1.54 

4.87 

11.51 

12.21 

12.22 

12.22 

12.22 

12.22 

100 

1.54 

4.87 

15.18 

86.40 

8S.64 

38.66 

38.66 

38.  C6 

1.000 

1.54 

4.87 

15.18 

48.77 

115.11 

122.18 

122.27 

122.27 

10.000 

1.54 

4.87 

15.18 

48.77 

154.25 

364.92 

386.40 

386.66 

100.000 

1.54 

4.87 

15.18 

48.77 

154.25 

487.79 

1150.00 

1222.70 

13.  The  earthquake  of  Stmoda. — Accident  has  afforded  us  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  quasi  practical  application  to  Mr.  Airy's 
iOrmuhe.     On  the  23rd  of  December,  1854,  at  9.45  A.M.,f  the 

*  Encydop.  Metropol. 

t  Notes  of  a  Bussian  Officer,  p.  97,  No.  2  (Feb.  1856),  toL  xst.,  Nautio(jA 
Magatine,  London. 
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first  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  on  board  the  Bnssian 
frigate  "  Diana,"  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Simoda, 
not  far  from  Jeddo,  in  Japan.  In  fifteen  minutes  afterwards 
(10  o'clock),  a  large  wave  was  observed  rolling  into  the  harbour, 
and  the  water  on  the  beach  to  be  rapidly  rising.  The  town,  as 
seen  from  the  frigate,  appeared  to  be  sinking.  This  wave  was 
followed  by  another,  and  when  the  two  receded — ^which  was  at 
lOh.  15m. — there  was  not  a  house,  save  an  unfinished  temple, 
left  standing  in  the  village.  These  waves  continued  to  come  and 
go  until  2.30  p.m.,  during  which  time  the  frigate  was  thrown  on 
her  beam  ends  five  times.  A  piece  of  her  keel  81  feet  long  was 
torn  off,  holes  were  knocked  in  her  by  striking  on  the  bottom, 
and  she  was  reduced  to  a  wreck.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes 
the  water  in  the  harbour  fell,  it  is  said,  from  23  to  3  feet,  and  the 
anchors  of  the  ship  were  laid  bare.  There  was  a  great  loss  of 
life ;  many  houses  were  washed  into  the  sea,  and  many  junks 
carried  up — one  two  miles  inland — and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
shore.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  no  warning  was  given 
of  the  approaching  convulsion;  the  barometer  standing  at 
29.87  in.,  thermometer  58^;  the  sea  perfectly  smooth  when  its 
sur&ce  was  broken  by  the  first  wave.  It  was  calm  in  the 
morning,  and  the  wind  continued  light  all  day. 

14.  2%e  propaffoiion  of  waves  hy  U. — In  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  the  tide-gauges  showed  that 
several  well-marked  and  extraordinary  waves  had  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  California.*  The  origin  of  these  waves,  and  those  which 
destroyed  the  town  of  Simoda,  in  Japan,  and  wrecked  the 
'*  Diana,'*  was  doubtless  the  same.  But  where  was  their  birth- 
place ?  Supposing  it  to  be  near  the  coasts  of  Japan,  we  may, 
with  the  tide-gauge  observations  in  California  and  Mr.  Airy's 
formulaa,  calculate  the  average  depth  of  the  sea  along  the  path 
of  the  wave  from  Simoda  both  to  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 

15.  Their  breadth  and  velacUy, — Supposing  the  waves  to  have 
taken  up  their  line  of  march  from  some  point  along  the  coast  of 
Japan,  ihe  San  Francisco  wave,  having  a  breadth  of  256  miles, 
had  a  velocity  of  438  miles  an  hour ;  while  the  breadth  of  the 
San  Diego  wave  was  221  miles,  and  its  rate  of  travel  427  miles 
an  hour. 

16.  Average  de$€i  of  the  Norlh  Pacific, — Admitting  these  pre- 
mises— which  are  partly  assumed— to  be  correct^  then,  according 

*  £x.  Doc.  Ko.  22>  Senate,  Ist  scss.  34th  Congress,  p.  342. 
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to  Airy^B  fotrmnlfldy  the  average  depth  of  the  North  Pacific  between 
Japan  and  Qilifomia  is,  by  the  path  of  the  San  FranoiBOo  wave, 
2149  fathomBy  by  the  San  Biego,  2034  (say  2^  miles). 

17.  Specific  gravUff  of  sca^makr. — ^At  the  temperature  of  60% 
the  specific  gravity  of  average  sea-water  is  1.0272,*'  and  the 
weight  of  a  eabic  foot  is  64.003  lbs. 

16.  Of  air* — Wiih  the  barometer  at  30  in.  and  the  thermometer 
at  32°,  the  vei^t  of  a  oabio  foot  of  dry  atmospherio  air  is  1.291 
oz.,  and  its  speoafijo  gravity  .00129.  Sach  is  the  difieienoe  in 
weight  tetween  the  two  elements,  the  i^buenomena  of  which  give 
the  physical  geogn^hy  of  tiie  eaa  its  chaEms. 

19.  Unegmdl  dMrOmAm  ofUgM,  iand^  amd  dr.— There  is  in  the 
northern  hesni^here  more  land,  lees  eea,  more  fresh  water,  more 
atmospheric  air,  and  a  longer  annual  duxation  of  sunlight,  than 
there  is  in  the  southern.  And  though  ihe  two  hemispheres 
receive  ammally  the  same  amount  oi  heat  directly  firom  the  sun, 
yet  the  northern,  without  growing  cooler,  dispenses  the  greater 
qnantiiy  by  ladiaticm. 

20.  The  mn  hmgmr  mi  mcfrihem  ddeUmOiom, — In  hk  annual  round, 
the  sun  tarries  4^  week  (7i  days)  longer  on  the  north  than  he 
does  on  the  'South  side  criT  the  equator,  and  oonsequently  the 
antarctic  night  and  its  winter  axe  longer  than  the  polar  winter 
and  night  of  the  arotio  regions.  Theeouthem  hemisphere  is  said 
also  to  be  cooler,  but  this  is  true  <mly  ae  to  its  torrid  and 
temperate  sones.  In  the  summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
sun  IB  in  perigee,  axkd  during  the  ooiorse  of  a  diurnal  revolution 
there  the  southern  half  of  our  planet  receives  more  heat  than  the 
northern  half  during  the  same  period  of  our  summer.  This 
difference,  however.  Sir  John  Hersehel  rightfully  maintains  is 
compensated  by  the  longer  duration  of  the  northern  summer. 
Therefore,  admitting  the  total  quantity  of  heat  annually  im- 
pressed upon  the  earth  by  the  «un  to  he  equally  divided  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  it  does  not  follow  thatiheir  temperature 
should  be  the  same,  for  their  powers  of  radiation  may  be  very 
different.  The  northern  hemisphere  having  most  land,  radiates 
the  more  freely — ^the  land  and  sea  breeaes  tell  us  that  the  land 
dispenses  heat  more  freely  than  the  sea  by  radiation — but  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  prevented  in  two  ways  from  growing 
cooler  than  tSie  southern: — ^1.  by  the  transfiar  of  heat  in  the 


*  Haoiy's  Mling  Diieotionfl,  TOL  L     fiirTohnHemehe!  quotes  ttBtl.0275 
for  62^. 
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latent  fona  with  the  Yaponxs  from  tho  southern  seas ;— 2.  by  the 
tranofer  of  heat  in  the  Benslble  fono,  by  oarrente  each  as  the 
Gulf  Stream,  ei  ci^  from  one  dimaie  to  another  in  onr  hemi- 
sf^sere.  Henoe  we  infer  that  the  southern  hemisphere  is  in 
certain  zones  cooler  than  the  northern,  not  by  reason  of  its  short 
smnmer  or  long  winter,  but  it  is  the  coolar  chiefly  on  aooount  of 
the  latent  heat  which  is  brought  thence  by  vapour,  aoid  set  free 
here  by  condensation. 

21.  Em^ami  about  ike  pole  of  hemwphere  wHk  moet  IasmI. — ^Within 
the  torrid  zone  the  land  is  nearly  equally  divided  ncnrth  and 
south  of  the  equator,  the  proportion  being  as  5  to  4«  In  the 
temperate  zones,  however,  the  north  with  its  kad  is  thirteen 
times  in  excess  of  the  south,  ^deed,  such  is  the  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  land  over  the  snr&ee  of  the  globe  that  the 
world  may  be  divided  into  hemi^eres  conirifdaTig,  the  one  with 
almost  all  the  land  in  it,  except  Ausimlia  and  a  dip  of  Amftrina 
lying  sosdi  of  a  line  cbawn  from  the  desert  of  Ataeama  to 
Umgnay;  England  is  the  centre  of  this,  the  dry  hemisphere. 
The  other,  or  aqueous  hemisphere,  contains  all  the  great  waters 
except  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  Kew  Zealand  is  the  nearest  land 
to  its  centre. 

22.  Ejfedte  of  in/eqvMlity  in  dtsMmtion  cf  land  and  meter. — This 
unequal  distribution  of  land,  light,  air,  and  water  is  si^gestive. 
To  it  we  owe,  in  a  measure,  the  di£ferent  climates  of  the  earth« 
Were  it  difforent,  they  would  be  different  also ;  ware  it  not  for 
the  winds,  the  vapoois  that  rise  frtmi  the  sea  would  from  the 
clouds  be  letomed  in  sliowers  back  to  the  places  in  the  sea 
whence  they  came ;  on  an  earth  where  no  winds  blow  we  should 
have  neither  green  pastures,  still  waters,  nor  running  brooks 
to  beautify  the  landscape.  Were  there  no  currents  in  the  sea, 
nor  vsartical  movements  in  the  air,  the  seasons  might  change, 
but  climates  would  be  a  simple  affair,  depending  solely  on  the 
declinatton  of  the  son  in  the  sky. 

2S.  QuantUy  offre^  water  in  American  Zdbef.-:— About  two-thirds 
of  all  the  fr^sh  water  on  the  surfiEtce  of  the  earth  is  contained 
in  the  great  American  lakes;  and  though  there  be  in  the 
Borthem,  as  compaired  with  the  southern  hemisphere,  so  much 
less  sea  sur&ce  to  yield  vapour,  so  much  more  land  to  swallow 
np  rain,  and  so  many  more  plants  to  drink  it  in,  yet  the  fresh- 
water courses  are  &r  more  numerous  and  copious  on  the  north 
than  they  are  on,  the  south  side  of  the  equator. 
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24.  Saidkem  um  Hke  hoSLa-t  amd  modkem  lamdM  Ike  condauer, — 
These  iactB  hare  suggested  the  oompaiison  in  which  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  heen  likened  to  the  boUer  and  the  northern  to 
the  condenser  of  the  steam-engine.  This  vast  amount  of  steam 
or  Taponr  rising  np  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  south* 
expels  the  air  thence,  causing  the  barometer  to  show  a  much  less 
weight  of  atmosphere  on  the  polar  side  of  40°  8.,  than  we  find  in 
corresponding  latitudes  north. 

25.  Ofiees  of  the  atmotphere. — ^The  offices  of  the  atmosphere  are 
manj,  marvellous,  and  various.  Though  many  of  them  are  past 
finding  out,  yet,  beautifdl  to  contemplate,  they  afford  most 
instructive  and  profitable  themes  for  meditation. 

26.  Dr.  jBioff. — When  this  system  of  research  touching  the 
physics  of  the  sea  first  b^an — ^when  friends  were  timid  and  co- 
labourers  few,  the  excellent  Dr.  Buist  stood  up  as  its  friend  and 
champion  in  India ;  and  by  the  services  he  thus  rendered,  en- 
titled himself  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who,  with  me,  take  delight 
in  the  results  which  have  been  obtained.  The  field  which  it 
was  proposed  to  occupy — the  firstlings  of  which  were  gathered  in 
this  litde  book — was  described  by  him  in  glowing  terms,  and 
vnih  that  enthusiasm  which  never  fails  to  inspire  seal.  They  are 
apropos,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  repeat  the  substance  of  them. 

27.  The  sea  and  the  aknoephere  conbraded. — '^  The  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  is  equal  to  that  of  a  solid  globe  of  lead  sixty  miles  in 
diameter.  Its  principal  elements  are  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  water  suspended  in  them  in  the  shape  of 
vapour.  u>dl,mm4led  with  tt^  a  qiumtity  of  carbon  in  the 
shape  of  fixed  air,  equal  to  restore  from  its  mass  many  fold, 
the  coal  that  now  exists  in  the  world.  In  comlnon  'wdth  all  sub- 
stances, the  ocean  and  the  air  are  increased  in  bulk,  and,  con- 
sequently, diminished  in  weight,  by  heat ;  like  all  fluids,  they 
are  mobile,  tending  to  extend  themselves  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  to  fill  up  depressions  wherever  vacant  space  wiU  admit  them ; 
hence  in  these  respects  the  resemblance  betwixt  tbeir  movements. 
Water  is  not  compressible  or  elastic,  and  it  may  be  solidified  into 
ice,  or  vaporized  into  steam ;  the  air  is  elastic ;  it  may  be  con- 
densed to  any  extent  by  pressure,  or  expanded  to  an  indefinite 
degree  of  tenuity  by  pressure  being  removed  from  it ;  it  is  not 
liable  to  undergo  any  change  in  its  constitution  beyond  these,  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  influences  by  which  it  is  affected. 

28.  Influence  of  the  stm. — *'  These  facts  are  few  and  simple 
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tnongh ;  let  ns  see  what  results  arise  from  them :  As  the  constant 
exposure  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  must 
necessarily  there  engender  a  vast  amount  of  heat,  and  as  his 
ahsence  from  the  polar  regions  must  in  like  manner  promote  an 
infinite  accumulation  of  cold,  to  £t  the  entire  earth  for  a  ha- 
hitation  to  similar  races  of  beings,  a  constant  interchange  and 
communion  betwixt  the  heat  of  the  one,  and  the  cold  of  the  other, 
must  be  carried  on.  The  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  this  is 
effected  surpass  all  description.  The  air,  heated  near  the  equator 
by  the  overpowering  influences  of  the  sun,  is  expanded  and 
lightened ;  it  ascends  into  upper  space,  leaving  a  partial  vacuum 
at  the  BurfBhce  to  be  supplied  from  the  regions  adjoining.  Two 
currents  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator  are  thus  established 
at  the  sarfiM»,  while  the  sublimated  air,  diffusing  itself  by  its 
mobility,  flows  in  the  upper  regions  of  space  from  the  equator 
toward  the  poles.  Two  vast  whirlpools  are  thus  established, 
constantly  carrying  away  the  heat  from  the  torrid  toward  the  icy 
regions,  and,  there  becoming  cold  by  contact  with  the  ice,  they 
carry  back  their  gelid  freight  to  refresh  the  torrid  zone. 

29.  Ofditimdl  rotation. — **  Did  the  earth,  as  was  long  believed, 
stand  still  while  the  sun  circled  around  it,  we  should  have  had 
directly  from  north  and  south  two  sets  of  meridional  currents 
blowing  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  toward  the  equator ;  in  the 
upper  regions  we  should  have  had  them  flowing  back  again  to 
the  place  whence  they  came.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  influences  just  referred  to  to  cease,  and  the  earth 
to  &il  in  impressing  its  own  motion  on  the  atmosphere,  we  should 
have  a  furious  hurricane  rushing  round  the  globe  at  the  rate 
of  1000  miles  an  hour — tornadoes  of  ten  times  the  speed  of  the 
most  violent  now  known  to  us,  sweeping  everything  before  them. 
A  combination  of  the  two  influences,  modified  by  the  friction 
of  the  earth,  which  tends  to  draw  the  air  after  it,  gives  us  the 
trade-winds,  which,  at  the  speed  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  sweep  round  the  equatorial  region  of  the  globe  un- 
ceasingly. 

30.  Currents. — "  Impressed  with  the  motion  of  the  air,  constantly 
sweeping  its  surfigice  in  one  direction,  and  obeying  the  same  laws 
of  motion,  the  great  sea  itself  would  be  excited  into  currents 
similar  to  those  of  the  air,  were  it  not  walled  in  by  continents 
and  subjected  to  other  controL  As  it  is,  there  are  constant 
currents  flowing  from  the  torrid  toward  the  frigid  zone  to  supply 
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the  Taat  amount  of  Ta|>oi2r  ther^  drained  ofl^  while  other  whirl* 
poolfl  and  currents,  such  as  the  gigantio  Gnlf  Stream,  come 
to  perfiQfnn  their  part  in  the  same  stupendous  drama.  The  waters 
of  this  Test  ocean  river  are,  to  the  north  cf  the  tropic,  greatly 
wanner  than  those  aromid ;  the  olimate  of  every  oonntry  it 
approaches  is  improved  bj  it,  and  the  Li^lander  is  enabled  by 
its  means  to  live  and  cultivate  his  barley  in  a  latitude  which, 
everywhere  else  thronghont  the  world,  is  condemned  to  per- 
petual sterility.  There  are  other  laws  which  the  great  aea 
obeys  which  peculiarly  adapt  it  as  tlio  vehiole  of  interchange 
of  heat  and  cold  betwixt  those  xegions  wheie  either  ozists  in 
excess. 

31.  Ieeberg»4 — ''  In  obedienoe  to  these  laws  water  warmer  than 
ice  attacks  the  basis  and  aaps  the  foundations  of  the  ieebei^gB — 
themselves  gigantio  g^iers,  which  have  fallen  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  sea,  or  which  have  grovm  to  their  present  size 
in  the  shelter  of  bays  and  estuaries,  and  by  accumuLitions  &om 
above.  Once  forced  from  their  anchorage,  the  first  storm  thai 
arises  drifts  them  to  sea,  where  the  beautiful  law  which  renders 
ice  lighter  than  the  warmest  water,  enables  it  to  float,  and  drifts 
southward  a  vast  magasine  of  cold  to  cool  the  tepid  water  which 
bears  it  along— the  evaporation  at  the  equator  causing  a  deficit, 
the  melting  and  accumulation  of  the  ice  in  the  frigid  zone  giving 
rise  to  an  excess  of  accumnlation,  which  tends,  aloi^  with  the 
action  of  the  air  and  other  causes,  to  institute  and  in»iftt«%i«  the 
transporting  current.  These  stupendous  mtisnnn,  which  have  been 
seen  at  sea  in  the  form  of  church  spires,  and  goihio  towers,  and 
minarets,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  300  to  600  feet,  and  ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  4iot  less  than  six  square  miles,  the  masses 
above  water  being  only  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  ase  often  to  be 
found  within  the  tropics. 

32.  JIfbiiiilaifi  rangeM, — ''But  these,  though  among  the  most 
regular  and  magnificent,  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  con- 
trivances by  which  the  vast  and  beneficent  ends  of  xuiture  axe 
brought  about  Ascent  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  produces 
the  same  change,  in  point  of  climate,  as  an  approach  to  the  poles ; 
even  under  the  torrid  zone  mountains  readi  the  line  <^  perpetual 
congelation  at  nearly  a  third  less  altitude  "dian  tiie  extreme 
elevation  which  they  sometimes  attain.  At  the  poles  snow  is 
perpetual  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  di&rent  intervening  lati- 
tudes reaches  some  intermediate  point  of  ooogelation  betwixt  one 
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and  20,000  foet.  In  Amerioa,  from  the  line  sontli  to  the  tropics, 
as  alae,  as  there  is  now  every  reason  to  helieve,  in  A&ica  within 
similar  latitudes,  vast  ridges  of  mountains,  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  run  northward  and  southward  in  the  line  of  the 
meridian  right  across  the  path  of  Uie  trade-winds.  A  similar 
ridge,  though  of  less  magnificent  dimensions,  traverses  the 
pttprngnlji.  of  Hindoostan,  increasing  in  altitude  as  it  approaches 
the  line,  attaining  an  elevation  of  8500  feet  at  Dodabetta,  and 
about  ^00  in  Ceylon.  The  Alps  in  Europe,  and  the  gigantic 
chain  of  the  Himalayas  in  Asia,  both  fiur  south  in  the  temperate 
acme,  stretch  from  east  to  west,  and  intercept  the  aerial  current 
from  the  n(»ih.  Others  of  lesser  note,  in  the  equatorial  or 
meaidional,  or  some  intermediate  direction,  cross  the  paths 
of  the  atmospherical  currents  in  every  direction,  imparting 
to  them  fresh  supplies  of  cold,  as  they  themselves  obtain  £i*om 
them  warmth  in  ezdumge :  in  BtrictDesa  the  two  c^rations  are 
ihe  same. 

33.  Water 4 — '*  Magnificent  and  stupendous  as  are  the  effects 
and  results  of  the  water  and  of  air  acting  independently  on  each 
other,  in  equaHzing  the  temperature  of  the  globe,  they  are  still 
more  so  when  combined.  One  cubic  inch  of  water,  when  in- 
vested with  a  sufficiency  of  heat,  will  form  one  cubic  foot  of  steam 
— the  water  before  its  evaporation,  and  the  vapour  which  it  forms 
being  exactfy  of  the  same  temperature ;  though  in  reality,  in  the 
prooess  of  conversion,  1100  degrees  of  heat  have  been  absorbed  or 
carried  away  from  the  vicinage,  and  rendered  latent  or  imper- 
ceptible; this  heat  is  returned  in  a  sensible  and  perceptible 
foim  the  moment  tlie  vapour  is  converted  once  more  into  water. 
The  general  fact  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  vapour  carried 
off  by  diy  air  at  any  temperature  that  may  be  isaagined ;  for, 
down  fax  below  the  freezing-point,  evaporation  proceeds  unin- 
terruptedly. 

34.  LtUeni  keai. — ''  The  air,  heated  and  dried  as  it  sweeps 
over  the  arid  surface  of  the  soil,  drinks  up  by  day  myriads  of 
tons  of  moisture  from  the  sea — as  much,  indeed,  as  would,  were 
no  moisture  restored  to  it,  depress  its  whole  surfiice  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  annually.  The  quantity  of  heat  thus  con- 
verted from  a  sensible  or  perceptible  to  an  insensible  or  latent 
state  is  almost  incredible.  The  action  equally  goes  on,  and 
with  the  like  results,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  there 
is  moisture  to  be  withdrawn.    But  night  and  the  seasons  of  the 
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rear  come  round,  and  tbe  6Tiq>la8  tempeiatnre,  thus  withdrawn 
and  stored  away  at  the  time  it  might  have  proTed  saperfluouB 
or  inconvenient,  ia  rendered  back  ao  aoofn  as  it  is  required ; 
thus  the  cold  of  ni^t  and  the  rigour  of  winter  are  modified  bj 
the  •heat  given  out  at  the  point  of  condensation  bj  dew,  rain, 
hail,  and  snow. 

35.  Effeda  t^pow  ike  earOu — "  The  earth  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat ;  the  rajs  of  the  sun,  which  enter  its  surface  and  raise  the 
temperature  to  100°  or  150^  scarcely  penetrate  a  foot  into  the 
ground ;  a  few  feet  down,  the  warmth  of  the  ground  is  nearly 
the  same  night  and  day.  The  moisture  which  is  there  preserved 
free  from  the  influence  of  currents  of  air  is  never  raised  into 
vapour ;  so  soon  as  tiie  upper  stratum  of  earth  becomes  tho- 
roughly dried,  capillary  action,  by  means  of  which  all  excess  of 
water  was  withdrawn,  ceases ;  so  that,  even  under  the  heats  of 
the  tropics,  the  soil  two  feet  down  will  be  found,  on  the  approach 
of  the  rains,  sufficiently  moist  for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 
The  splendid  flowers  and  vigorous  foHage  which  burst  forth  in 
May,  when  the  parched  soil  would  lead  us  to  look  for  nothing 
but  sterility,  need  in  no  way  surprise  us ;  fountains  of  water, 
boundless  in  extent  and  limited  in  depth  only  by  the  thickness 
of  the  soil  which  contains  them,  have  been  set  aside  and  sealed 
up  for  their  use,  beyond  the  reach  of  those  thirsfy  winds  or  burn- 
ing rays  which  are  suffered  to  carry  off  only  the  water  which  is 
superfluous,  and  would  be  pernicious.  They  remove  it  to  other 
lands,  where  its  agency  is  required,  or  treasure  it  up,  as  the  ma- 
terial of  clouds  and  dew,  iu  the  crystal  vault  of  the  firmament, 
the  source,  when  the  fitting  season  comes  round  again,  of  those 
deluges  of  rain  which  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  year.  Such 
are  some  of  the  examples  which  may  be  supplied  of  general  laws 
operating  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
Among  the  local  provisions  ancillary  to  these  are  the  monsoons 
of  India,  and  the  land  and  sea  breezes  prevalent  throughout  the 
tropical  coasts. 

36.  The  tideB, — "  We  have  not  noticed  the  tides,  which,  obe- 
dient to  the  sun  and  moon,  daily  convey  two  vast  masses  of 
water  round  the  globe,  and  which  twice  a  month,  rising  to  an 
unusual  height,  visit  elevations  which  otherwise  are  dry.  During 
one  half  of  the  year  the  highest  tides  visit  us  by  day,  the  other 
half  by  night;  and  at  Bombay,  at  spring  tilde,  the  depths  of  the 
two  differ  by  two  or  three  feet  from  each  other.     The  tides 
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simply  rise  aad  Ml,  in  the  open  ocean,  to  an  elevation  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  all ;  along  our  shores,  and  np  gulfs  and  estuaries, 
they  sweep  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  having  a  general 
range  of  ten  or  twelve  feet — sometimes,  as  at  Fundy,  in  Ame- 
rica, at  Brest  and  Milford  Haven,  in  Europe,  to  a  height  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet.  The  tides  sweep  our  shores  from  jQlth,  and 
purify  our  rivers  and  inlets,  affording  to  the  residents  of  our 
islands  and  continents  the  benefits  of  a  bi-diumal  ablution,  and 
giving  a  health,  and  freshness,  and  purity  wherever  they  appear. 
Obedient  to  the  influence  of  bodies  many  millions  of  miles  re- 
moved &om  them,  their  subjection  is  not  the  less  complete ;  the 
vast  volume  of  wates,  capable  of  crushing  by  its  weight  the  most 
stupendous  barriers  that  can  be  opposed  to  it,  and  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  navies  of  the  world,  impetuously  rushing  against  our 
shores,  gently  stops  at  a  given  line,  and  flows  back  again  to  its 
place  when  the  word  goes  forth,  *  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther ;'  and  that  which  no  human  power  or  contrivance  could 
have  repelled,  returns  at  its  appointed  time  so  regularly  and 
surely  that  the  hour  of  its  approach,  and  measure  of  its  mass, 
may  be  predicted  with  unerring  certainty  centuries  beforehand. 

37.  Hurrtcanes. — '*The  hurricanes  which  whirl  with  such 
fearful  violence  over  the  surface,  raising  the  waters  of  the  sea 
to  enormous  elevations,  and  submerging  coasts  and  islands, 
attended  as  they  are  by  the  fecuful  attributes  of  thunder  and 
deluges  of  rain,  seem  requisite  to  deflagrate  the  noxious  gases 
which  have  accumulated,  to  commingle  in  one  healthful  mass 
the  polluted  elements  of  the  air,  and  restore  it  fitted  for  the  ends 
designed  for  it  We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  sea  and  air — 
the  one  the  medium  through  which  the  commerce  of  all  nations 
is  transported,  the  other  the  means  by  which  it  is  moved  along 
— €ui  themselves  the  great  vehicles  of  moisture,  heat,  and  cold 
throughout  the  regions  of  the  world — the  means  of  securing  the 
interchange  of  these  inestimable  commodities,  so  that  excess  may 
be  removed  to  where  deficiency  exists,  deficiency  substituted  for 
excess,  to  the  unbounded  advantage  of  all.  This  group  of  illus- 
trations has  been  selected  because  they  are  the  most  obvious, 
the  most  simple,  and  the  most  intelligible  and  beautiful  that 
could  be  chosen. 

38.  Powen  of  (he  air. — •«  We  have  already  said  that  the  atmo 
sphere  forms  a  spherical  shell,  surrounding  the  earth  to  a  depth 
which  is  unknown  to  us,  by  reason  of  its  growing  tenuity,  as  it 
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ifi  released  from  the  pressure  of  its  own  saperincmabent  masHi 
Its  upper  surface  cannot  be  nearer  to  ns  than  fifty,  and  can 
scarcely  be  more  remote  than  five  hundred  miles.  It  surrounds 
us  on  all  sides,  jet  we  see  it  not ;  it  presses  on  us  with  a  load  of 
fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  sur&oe  of  our  bodies,  or 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  tons  on  us  in  all,  yet  we  do  not  so 
much  as  feel  its  weight.  Softer  than  the  finest  down,  more  im- 
palpable than  the  finest  gossamer,  it  leaves  the  cobweb  undis- 
turbed, and  scarcely  stirs  the  lightest  flower  that  feeds  on  the 
dew  it  supplies ;  yet  it  bears  the  fleets  of  nations  on  its  wings 
around  the  world,  and  crushes  the  most  refractoiy  substances 
with  its  weight.  When  in  motion,  its  forc^  is  sufficient  to  level 
with  the  earth  the  most  stately  forests  and  stable  buildings,  to 
raise  the  waters  of  the  ocean  into  ridges  like  mountains,  and 
dash  the  strongest  ships  to  pieces  like  toys.  It  warms  and  cools 
by  turns  the  earth  and  the  living  creatures  that  inhabit  it.  It 
draws  up  vapours  from  the  sea  and  laad,  retains  them  dissolved 
in  itself  or  suspended  in  cisterns  of  douds,  and  throws  them 
down  again,  as  rain  or  dew,  when  they  are  required.  It  bends 
the  rays  of  the  sun  &om  their  path  to  give  us  the  aurora  of  the 
morning  and  twilight  of  evening ;  it  disperses  and  refracts  their 
various  tints  to  beautify  the  approach  and  the  retreat  of  the  orb 
of  day.  But  for  the  atmosphere,  sunshine  would  burst  on  us  in 
a  moment  and  fail  us  in  the  t^ankling  of  an  eye,  removing  us  in 
an  instant  from  midnight  darkness  to  the  Idaze  of  noon.  We 
should  have  no  twilight  to  soften  and  beautify  the  landscape,  no 
clouds  to  shade  us  from  the  scorching  heat ;  iHit  the  bald  earth, 
as  it  revolved  on  its  axis,  would  turn  its  tanned  and  weakened 
front  to  the  full  and  unmitigated  rays  of  the  lord  of  day. 

39.  lU  fimcUons. — '*•  The  atmosphere  affords  the  gas  which 
vivifies  and  warms  our  frames ;  it  receives  into  itself  that  which 
has  been  polluted  by  use,  and  is  thrown  off  as  noxious.  It  feeds 
the  flame  of  life  exactly  as  it  does  that  of  the  fire.  It  is  in  both 
cases  consumed,  in  both  cases  it  affords  the  food  of  consumption, 
and  in  both  cases  it  becomes  combined  with  charcoal,  which 
requires  it  for  combusticm,  and  which  removes  it  when  com- 
bustion is  over.  It  is  the  girdling  encircling  air  that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  The  carbonic  acid  with  which  to-day  our 
breathing  fills  the  air,  to-morrow  seeks  its  way  round  the  world. 
The  date-trees  that  grow  round  the  falls  of  the  Nile  will  drink  it 
in  by  their  leaves ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  wiU  take  of  it  to  add 
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to  their  statme ;  die  ooooa-nnts  of  Tahiti  will  grow  rapidly  upon 
it;  and  the  palms  and  bananas  of  Japan  will  change  it  into 
flowers.  The  oxygen  we  are  breathing  was  distilled  for  hs  some 
^ort  time  ago  by  the  nu^nolias  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
gpneat  trees  that  skirt  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon ;  the  giant 
rhododendrons  of  the  Himalayas  contributed  to  it,  and  the  roses 
and  myrtles  of  Cashmere,  the  cinnamon-tree  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
ibreet,  older  than  the  flood,  that  lies  buried  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  far  behind  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  gave  it  out  The 
rain  we  see  descending  was  thawed  for  us  out  of  the  icebergs 
which  have  watched  the  Polar  Star  for  ages,  or  it  came  from 
snows  that  rested  on  the  summits  of  ihe  Alps,  but  which  the 
lotos  lilies  haye  soaked  up  from  the  Nile,  and  exhaled  as  vapour 
agsdn  into  the  erer-present  air." 

40.  Tke  oparoHona  of  w<Uer. — There  are  processes  no  less 
interesting  going  on  in  other  parts  of  this  magnificent  field  of 
Tesearoh.  Water  is  nature's  carrier.  With  its  currents  it  con- 
veys heat  away  from  the  torrid  zone  and  ice  from  the  frigid ;  or, 
bottling  the  caloric  away  in  the  vesicles  of  its  vapour,  it  first 
makes  it  impalpable,  and  then  conveys  it,  by  unknown  paths,  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  The  materials  of  which  the 
coral  builds  the  island,  and  the  sea-conch  its  shell,  are  gathered 
by  this  restless  leveller  from  mountains,  rocks,  and  valleys  in  all 
latitudes.  Some  it  washes  down  from  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  or  out  of  the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  or  from  the  mines 
of  Potoei,  others  from  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  or  from  the 
marble  quarries  of  ancient  Greece  and  Bome.  These  materials, 
thus  collected  and  carried  over  falls  or  down  rapids,  are  trans- 
ported &t>m  river  to  sea,  and  delivered  by  the  obedient  waters 
to  each  insect  and  to  eveiy  plant  in  the  ocean  at  the  right  time 
and  temperature,  in  proper  form,  and  in  due  quantity. 

41.  Ba  martdUnu  powers. — Treating  the  rocks  less  gently,  it 
grinds  them  into  dust,  or  pounds  them  into  sand,  or  rolls  and 
mbs  them  until  they  are  fashioned  into  pebbles,  rubble,  or 
boulders :  the  sand  and  shingle  on  the  sea-^ore  are  monuments 
of  the  abrading,  triturating  power  of  water.  By  water  the  soil 
has  been  brought  down  from  the  hills  and  spread  out  into  valleys, 
plains,  and  fields  for  man's  use.  Saving  the  rocks  on  which  the 
everlasting  hills  are  established,  everything  on  the  surfietce  of  our 
planet  seems  to  have  been  removed  from  its  original  foundation  and 
lodged  in  its  present  place  by  watw     Protean  in  shape,  benignant 
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in  oBicG,  water,  wlietlier  fresli  or  salt,  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  is 
marvellous  in  its  powers. 

42.  It  caters  on  land  for  inaeds  of  die  sea. — It  is  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  manifold  workshops  in  which  and  by  which  the 
earth  has  been  made  a  habitation  fit  for  man.  Circulating  in 
veins  below  the  surface,  it  pervades  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
in  the  fulfilment  of  its  offices ;  passing  under  the  mountains  it 
runs  among  the  hills  and  down  through  the  valleys  in  search  of 
pabulum  for  the  moving  creatures  that  have  life  in  the  sea.  In 
rivers  and  in  rain  it  gathers  up  by  ceaseless  lixiviation  food  for 
the  creatures  that  wait  upon  it.  It  carries  off  from  the  land 
whatever  of  solid  matter  the  sea  in  its  economy  requires. 

43.  Leaching. — The  waters  which  dash  against  the  shore,  which 
the  running  streams  pour  into  the  flood,  or  with  which  the  tides 
and  currents  scour  the  bottom  of  their  channel  ways,  have 
soaked  from  the  soil,  or  leached  out  of  the  disintegrated  materials 
which  strew  the  beach  or  line  the  shores,  portions  of  every  solu- 
ble ingredient  known  in  nature.  Thus  impregnated,  the  laugh- 
ing, dancing  waters  come  down  from  the  mountains,  turning 
wheels,  driving  machinery,  and  serving  the  manifold  pui-poses  of 
man.  At  last  they  And  their  way  into  the  sea,  and  so  make  the 
lye  of  the  earth  brine  for  the  ocean. 

44.  Solid  ingredients. — Iron,  lime,  silver,  sulphur,  and  copper, 
silex,  soda,  magnesia,  potash,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  ammonia, 
are  all  found  in  sea- water ;  some  of  them  in  quantities  too  minute 
for  the  nicest  appliancas  of  the  best  chemists  to  detect,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  are  elaborated  therefrom  by  physical  pro- 
cesses the  most  exquisite. 

45.  Quantity  of  silver  in  the  sea, — ^By  examining  in  Valparaiso 
the  copper  that  had  been  a  great  while  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
the  presence  of  silver,  which  it  obtained  from  the  sea,  was 
detected  in  it.  It  was  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  calculation,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  there  is  held  in 
solution  by  the  sea  a  quantity  of  silver  sufficient  to  weigh  no  less 
than  two  hundred  million  tons,  could  it  all,  by  any  process,  be 
precipitated  and  collected  into  a  separate  mass. 

46.  Its  inhahitaTits — their  offices. — The  salts  of  the  sea,  as  its 
£olid  ingi'edients  may  be  called,  can  neither  be  precipitated  on  the 
bottom,  nor  taken  up  by  the  vapours,  nor  returned  again  by  the 
rains  to  the  land ;  and,  but  for  the  presence  in  the  sea  of  certain 
agents  to  which  has  been  assig-ned  the  task  of  collecting  these 
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ingredients  again,  in  the  sea  they  would  have  to  remain.  There, 
aectxmnlating  in  its  waters,  they  would  alter  the  quality  of  the 
brine,  injure  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  retard  evaporation, 
change  climates,  and  work  endless  mischief  upon  the  fauna  and 
the  flora  of  both  sea,  earth,  and  air.  But  in  the  oceanic  machi- 
nery all  this  is  prevented  by  compensations  the  most  beautiful, 
and  adjustments  the  most  exquisite.  As  in  the  atmosphere  the 
plants  are  charged  with  the  oflSce  of  purifying  the  air  by  elabo- 
rating into  Tege table  tissue  and  fibre  the  impurities  which  the 
animals  are  continually  casting  into  it,  so  also  to  the  moUusks,  to 
the  madrepores,  and  insects  of  the  sea,  has  been  assigned  the 
office  of  taking  out  of  its  waters  and  making  solid  again  all  thi^ 
lixiviated  matter  as  fast  as  the  dripping  streams  and  searching 
rains  discharge  it  into  the  ocean. 

47.  Monuments  of  their  indusiii/. — As  to  the  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  this  .endless  task  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  tbo 
coral  islands,  the  marl  beds,  the  shell  banks,  the  chalk  cliffs, 
and  other  marine  deposits  which  deck  the  sea-shore  or  strew 
the  land. 

48.  Analysis  of  sea-wcUer, — Fresh  water  is  composed  of  oxygen 

and  hydrogen  gas  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of  1  to  8  ;  and  the 

principal  ingredients  which  chemists,  by  treating  small  sample? 

of  sea- water  in  the  laboratory,  have  found  in  a  thousand  grains, 

are — 

Water 062.0  grains 

Chloride  of  Sodium       .        .        .        .27.1  » 

Chloride  of  Magnesium        .        .        .  5.4  „ 

Chloride  of  Potassium  .        .        .    '  .  0.4  „ 

Bromide  of  Magnesia   .        .        .        .  0.1  „ 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  .      ..        .        .  1.2  .    „ 

Sulphate  of  Lime         .        .        .        .  0.8  „ 

Clrbooate  of  Lime        ....  0.1  « 

Leaving  a  residuum  of  .        .        .        .  2.9       „  =  lOOO, 

consisting  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  hydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia, etc.,  etc.,  in  various  quantities  and  proportions,  according  to 
the  locality  of  the  specimen. 

49.  Proportion  of  water  to  the  mass  ofUie  earth. — If  wo  imagine 
the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  divided  into  1786  equal  parts 
by  weight,  then  the  weight  of  all  the  water  in  the  sea  would,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  be  equivalent  to 
one  of  such  parts.  Such  is  the  quantity,  and  such  some  of  the 
qualities  of  that  delightful  fluid  to  which,  in  the  laboratories  and 
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worksliops  of  nature,  Biich  mighty  tasks,  such  important  offices, 
finch  manifold  and  mnltitudinons  powers  have  been  assigned. 

50.  The  three  greai  oceans. — This  Tolnme  of  water,  that  ont> 
weighs  the  atmosphere  (§  1)  about  400  limes,  is  divided  into 
three  great  oceans,  the  Atiantio,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Arctic ;  for  in 
the  rapid  survey  which  in  this  chapter  we  are  taking  of  the  field 
l»efore  us,  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  may  be  regarded  as  one. 

51.  The  Atkmtic, — The  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  its  arms,  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic — perhaps  from 
pole  to  pole ;  but,  measuring  from  the  icy  barrier  of  the  north  to 
that  of  the  south,  it  is  about  9000  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  2700  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  25,000,000 
square  miles.  It  lies  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New: 
passing  beyond  the  *'  stormy  capes,"  there  is  no  longer  any  bar- 
rier, but  only  an  imaginary  line  to  separate  its  waters  from  that 
great  southern  waste  in  which  the  tides  are  cradled. 

52.  Its  tides. — The  young  tidal  wave,  rising  in  the  circumpolar 
seas  of  the  south,  rolls  thence  into  the  Atlantic,  and  in  12  hours 
after  passing  the  parallel  of  Cape  Horn,  it  is  found  pouring  its 
flood  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

53.  Its  depths. — The  Atlantic  is  a  deep  ocean,  and  the  middle 
its  deepest  part,  therefore  the  more  &vourable  (§  13)  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  wave. 

54.  Contrasted  with  the  Pacific. — ^The  Atlantic  Ocean  contrasts 
very  strikingly  with  the  Pacific.  The  greatest  length  of  one 
lies  east  and  west;  of  the  other,  north  and  south.  The  cur- 
rents of  the  Pacific  are  broad  and  sluggish,  those  of  the  Atlantic 
swift  and  contracted.  The  Mozambique  current,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  found  by  navigators  in  the  South  Pacific  to  be  upwards 
of  1600  miles  wide — nearly  as  broad  as  the  GuK  Stream  is  long. 
The  principal  currents  in  the  Atlantic  run  to  and  fro  between 
the  equator  and  the  Northern  Ocean.  In  the  Pacific  they  run 
between  the  equator  and  the  southern  seas.  In  the  Atlantic  the 
tides  are  high,  in  the  Pacific  they  are  low.  The  Pacific  feeds 
the  clouds  with  vapours,  and  the  clouds  feed  the  Atlantic  witli 
rain  for  its  rivers.  If  the  volume  of  rain  which  is  dischaiged 
into  the  Pacific  and  on  its  slopes  be  represented  by  1,  that  dis- 
charged upon  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Atlcmtic  into  the 
AtlantLo  would  be  represented  by  5.  The  Atlantic  is  crossed 
daily  by  steamers,  the  Pacific  rarely.  The  Atlantic  washes  the 
shores  of  the  most  powerful,  intelligent,  and  Christian  nations; 
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but  a  pAgani  or  a  heathen  people  in  the  oonntries  to  which  the 
Pacific  givea  drainage  are  like  the  sands  npon  its  shores  for 
mnltitade.  The  Atlantic  is  the  most  stonny  sea  in  the  world* 
the  Pacific  the  most  tranquil. 

55.  The  Tdogtaphic  P2a<ea«.— Among  the  many  valnahle  dis- 
coverieB  to  which  these  researches  touching  the  physios  of  the 
sea  hare  led,  none  perhaps  is  more  interesting  than  the  Tele- 
graphio  Plateau  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  &ct  that  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  sea  is  lined  with  its  own  dead,  whose  microscopic 
xemains  are  protected  from  the  abrading  action  of  its  currents 
and  the  violence  of  its  wayes  by  cushions  of  still  water. 

56.  New  routes  for  an  AUantic  Telegraph. — ^The  idea  of  a  tele- 
graph £rom  England  or  Ireland  along  this  plateau  tp  America, 
seems  after  the  splendid  £aiilure  of  1858  to  have  been  abandoned, 
chiefly  however  on  account  of  the  electrical  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  so  long  a  circuit.  Other  routes  with  shorter 
circuits  are  now  proposed :  these  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
enJ^htened  governments  in  Europe,  and  of  enterprising  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

57.  The  Greenland  route. — A  line  via  Iceland  and  Greenland 
to  Labrador,  and  thence  overland  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  is  attracting  attention  in  England.  The  Admiralty  have 
despatched  Captain  McClintock  in  the  '*  Fox,"  of  Arctic  renown, 
to  nm  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  along  this  route. 

58.  The  French  route. — ^Another  line  from  Prance,  vid  the 
Western  Islands  to  St.  Pierre  Miquelon,  a  French  fishing-station 
off  Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  French  people.  Their  emperor  has  given 
his  sanction  with  the  most  liberal  encouragement. 

59.  Their  leng&  of  circuit. — The  longest  reach  by  the  Green- 
land route  may  require  a  circuit  not  exceeding  400  or  500  miles 
in  length.  The  greatest  distance  between  the  relay  batteries  of 
the  French  line  will  be  a  little  over  a  thousand.  These  dis- 
tanoeSy  with  wires  properly  insulated,  are  held  to  be  within 
effective  telegraphic  reach. 

60.  FauUjf  eMee. — One  of  the  chief  physical  -difficulties  which 
seem  now  to  stand  in  the  way  of  these  lines  lies  with  the 
^  cables."  It  so  happens  that  all  deep-sea  lines  have  at  the 
present  writing  ceased  to  work.  The  two  Malta  lines  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  out  of  order ;  so  also  are  the  Bed  Sea  lines : 
DO  messages  have  passed  between  Kurrachee  and  Aden  for  some 

o  a 
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time,  and  the  line  to  Algiers  has  been  suspended,  if  not  aba& 
doned,  for  the  present. 

61.  Their  iron  fprappings. — All  these  lines  had  cables  incased 
in  a  wrapping  of  iron  wire ; — and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
difficulty  with  them  all  be  not  owing  to  that  ciromnstance.  The 
wire  wrapping  of  the  Atlantic  cable  has  been  found  in  a  state 
almost  of  complete  disintegration,  like  the  iron  fastenings  of 
coppered  ships.  This  evidence  of  galvanic  action  excites  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  proper  insulation  of  that  cable.  Iron,  sea-water, 
and  copper,  will  make  a  battery  of  no  inconsiderable  power ;  and 
the  decayed  state  of  the  iron  wire  in  this  instance  encourages 
the  belief  as  to  defective  insulation. 

62.  Imperfect  insulation. — Such  are  the  facts.  But  the  facts  do 
not  prove  that  gutta-percha  is  an  imperfect  insulator.  With 
regard  to  the  Atlantic  cable,  they  suggest  that  the  insulation  of 
that  cable,  though  perfect  at  first,  might  have  been  injured  by 
the  handlings  to  which  the  cable  was  afterwards  subjected,  and 
above  all  by  the  heavy  strains  which  were  brought  upon 
it  by  the  "  brakes"  during  the  operation  of  laying  it  along  the 
plateau. 

63.  2%e  Bed  Sea  and  Mediterranean  cables, — These  facts,  how- 
ever, do  not  suggest  the  same  for  the  Bed  Sea  and  Mediterranean 
cables,  for  these  cables  had  all  been  down  for  some  time,  and  had 
been  working  more  or  less  satisfactorily ;  nevertheless,  we  are 
reminded  by  these  failures  now,  and  that  too  from  a  fresh 
quarter,  that  iron  wrappings  about  a  telegraphic  wire  are  of  no 
use  in  the  deep  sea.* 

64.  A  galvanic  hailery  in  (he  sea. — Two  metals,  as  a  copper  oon- 
ductor  and  an  iron  wrapper,  would  seem  not  to  be  desirable  for 
the  same  cord,  for  in  case  of  leakage  a  galvanic  battery  is  at  once 
formed  in  the  sea,  and  brought  into  play  upon  the  cable.  Not 
only  so,  the  cable  itself  is  a  long  and  powerful  Leyden  jar ;  the 
iron  wrapping  assists  to  make  it  so.  This  circumstance  may 
also  assist  to  excite  the  two  metals  still  more,  and  so  hasten  the 
destruction  of  the  cable  as  an  electrical  conductor. 

65.  Ttoo  metals' ehouid  not  he  used  about  a  submarine  oohle. — ^Bnt 

*  **  Therefore  it  may  now  be  considered  a  settled  prinoiplo  in  sabmarine 
telegraphy,  that  the  true  character  of  a  cable  for  the  deep  sea  is  not  that  of  an 
iron  rope  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  but  of  a  single  copper  wire,  or  a  fascicle  of 
wires,  coated  with  gutta-percha,  pliant  and  supple,  and  not  larger  than  a  lady's 
65fi:er,"— Letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  NoTcmber  8, 1850. 
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independent  of  these  facts  and  views,  there  is  another  reason  why 
iron  wrappings  and  two  metals  should  not  be  used,  at  least  for 
deep-sea  cables.  Our  researches  at  sea  have  shown  that  there  is 
no  mnning  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Hence  we  infer 
that  a  telegraphic  cord  once  lodged  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
'dicre,  as  the  tree  that  falls  in  the  forest,  it  would  lie ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  disturb  it  more.  "Wherefore  it  has  been  held,*  that 
the  iron  wrapping  for  deep-sea  lines  of  telegraph,  instead  of 
being  advantageous  in  any  aspect,  are  not  only  a  hindrance, 
but  an  incumbrance  also  and  a  waste :  the  weight  of  the  cord 
may  be  adjusted  to  sinking  by  the  size  of  the  conducting  wire 
within  as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  non-metallic  wrapping 
without. 

06.  Bogeris  cable  "jacketJ'^ — ^Whether  the  insulating  material 
Lo  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  or  other  matter,  it  requires  to  be 
protected  from  chafes  and  bruises  while  on  board,  and  when  it  is 
being  payed  out.  And  it  may  be  so  protected  by  a  covering,  not 
vf  wire,  but  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton.  An  ingenious  Ame- 
rioanf  has  invented  a  "jacket,"  which  will  not  only  protect  the 
cable  while  on  board,  but  afterwards  also,  and  when  it  is  at  the 
bottom  even  in  shallow  and  running  water.  Thus  one  of  the 
obstacles  which  have  been  interfering  with  the  progress  of  sub- 
marine telegraphy  is  removed  out  of  the  way. 

67.  Deep-sea  temperatures  a  desideratum, — ^But  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done  with  the  sea  and  in  the  sea  for  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  and  for  human  progress,  there  still  remain 
many  agenda.  There  is  both  room  and  need  for  further  research, 
more  exploration,  and  many  experiments.  As  bearing  upon 
the  oest  insulating  material  for  submarine  lines  of  telegraph,  a 
good  series  of  deepHsea  temperatures  is  much  needed.  Of  all 
those  who  are  now  engaged  in  observing  and  studying  with  us, 
and  for  us,  the  phenomena  of  the  sea,  are  there  none  who  will 
make  deep-sea  temperatures  a  speciality  ?  They  would  no  doubt 
prove  as  instructive  and  as  useful  too  as  deep-sea  soundings  have 
been  and  are. 

*  Vide  Letter  to  Secrefaij  of  tbe  Navy,  Nofember  8,  185G.  ^lauiy's 
Sailing  Birectioiis,  chapter  Bubmarin;:  Telegbapht  ;  ditto.  Physical  Geography 
of  the  iSea,  chapters  XIII.  and  XXX  Harper  Brothers,  New  York,  1859 ;  also 
Journal  Bqyal  Dublin  Society,  numb  ;T8  XII.  and  XIII.  Letter  to  John  Locke, 
on  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  causes  of  ftiilure  and  probabilities  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Read  January,  1859. 
i  Henry  J.  Rogers  of  Baltimore 
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68.  Speemenfiron  ihe  depth  o/19,8OO/e0<.— Lieutenant  Brooker, 
in  the  "  Hancock,"  has  obtained  soundings  in  the  North  PjKdfio 
from  the  depth  of  3300  &thonis,  with  specimens  both  of  the  ooze 
and  the  water  at  the  bottom.  These  have  been  sent  to  Professor 
Bhienberg  of  Berlin,  for  microscopic  examination.  He  has  not 
completed  his  study  of  these  treasures,  but  he  already  reports  the 
discovery  in  them  of  more  than  one  hundred  new  speciea  of 
ammaJculn. 


CHAPTER  IL 

§   70-147. — ^THE  GULF  STREAM, 


70.  ib  ooUmr, — ^There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean :  in  tiie  severeet 
droughts  it  never  fails,  and  in  the  mightiest  floods  it  never  over- 
flows;  its  banks  and  its  bottom  are  of  cold  water,  while  its 
current  is  of  warm ;  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
empties  into  Arctic  seas ;  this  mighty  river  is  the  Qulf  Stream. 
There  is  in  the  world  no  other  such  majestic  flow  of  waters. 
Its  current  is  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi  or  the  AmaEon,  and 
its  volume  more  than  a  thousand  times  greater.  Its  waters,  as 
far  out  from  the  gulf  as  the  Carolina  coasts,  are  of  indigo  blue. 
They  are  so  distinctly  marked  that  their  line  of  junction  with 
^e  common  sesrwater  maybe  traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one- 
half  of  the  vessel  may  be  perceived  floating  in  Gulf  Stream 
water,  while  the  other  half  is  in  common  water  of  the  sea— 
so  sharp  is  the  line,  and  such  the  want  of  affinity  between  those 
waters,  and  such,  too,  the  reluctance,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part 
of  those  of  Ihe  Gulf  Stream  to  mingle  witii  the  littoral  waters  of 
the  sea. 

71.  How  caused. — At  the  salt-works  of  France,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  **  soZtfiss*'  are  cairied  on  by  the 
process  of  solar  evaporation,  there  is  a  series  of  vats  or  pools 
through  which  the  water  is  passed  as  it  comes  from  the  sea,  and 
is  reduced  to  the  briny  state.  The  longer  it  is  exposed  to  evapo- 
ration, the  Salter  it  grows,  and  the  deeper  is  the  hue  of  its  blue, 
until  crystallization  is  about  to  commence,  when  ihe  now  deep 
blue  water  puts  on  a  reddish  tint.  Now  the  water  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  ssdter  (§  102)  than  the  littoral  water  of  the  sea  through 
which  it  flows,  and  hence  we  can  account  for  the  deep  indigo 
blue  which  all  navigators  observe  in  Gulf  Stream  water  off  the 
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Cvrolina  coasts.  The  salt-makers  are  in  Hie  habit  of  judging  of 
the  riohnesB  of  sea-water  in  salt  by  its  colour — ^the  greener  the  hue, 
the  fresher  the  water.  We  have  in  this,  perhaps,  an  explanation 
of  the  contrasts  which  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  present 
with  those  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  of  the  light  green  of  the 
North  Sea  and  other  Polar  waters  ;  also  of  the  dark  bine  of  inter- 
tropical seas,  and  especially  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  poets 
have  described  as  the  '*  black  waters."  Seamen  who  Tisit  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  never  &il  to  remark  npon  the  beantifdl  green  of 
the  water  in  the  river  below,  and  to  oontrast  it  with  the  dark 
bine  of  the  sea  in  the  trade-wind  regions. 

72.  SpeckUUionB  concerning  ike  Chdf  Stream, — ^What  is  the  cause 
of  the  Onlf  Stream  has  always  puzzled  philosophers.  Many  are 
the  theories  and  numerous  the  ^peculations  that  have  been 
advanced  with  regard  to  it.  Modem  investigations  and  examina- 
tions are  beginning  to  throw  Bome  light  upon  the  subject,  though 
all  is  not  yet  entirely  dear.  But  they  seem  to  encourage  the 
opinion  that  this  stream,  as  well  as  all  the  contitmd  currents  of  the 
sea,  is  due  maMy  to  the  comsiafni  difference  produced  by  tempe- 
rature and  saltness  in  the  specific  gravity  of  water  in  certain 
parts  of  the  ocean.  Such  difference  of  specific  gravity  is  incon- 
sistent  with  aqueous  equilibriiun,  and  to  maintain  this  equi- 
librium these  great  currents  are  set  in  motion.  The  agents 
whidi  derai^  equilibrium  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  by  altering 
specific  gravity,  reach  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  in  their 
operations  they  are  as  ceaseless  as  heat  and  cold ;  consequently 
they  call  for  a  system  ol  perpetual  currents  to  undo  their  per 
petual  work. 

73.  Agenckt  eoneemed, — ^These  agents,  however,  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of  currents.  The  winds  hdp  to  make  currents  by  press- 
ing upon  the  waves  and  drifting  before  them  the  water  <^  ihe 
sea ;  so  do  the  rains,  by  raising  its  level  here  and  there ;  and  so 
does  the  atmosphere,  by  pressing  with  more  or  less  saperincum- 
bent  fi>rce  upon  different  parts  of  the  ocean  at  the  same  moment, 
and  as  indicated  by  the  changes  of  the  barometric  column.  But 
when  the  winds  and  the  rains  cease,  and  the  barometer  is  sta^ 
tionary,  the  currents  that  were  the  consequence  cease.  The 
currents  thus  created  are  therefore  i^pkemeral.  But  the  changes  of 
temperature  and  of  saltness,  and  the  work  of  other  agents  which 
affect  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  and  derange  its  equili- 
brium,  are  as  ceaseless  in  their  K-rations   as  the  sun  in  his 
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course,  and  in  tlieir  effect  they  are  as  endless.  Philosopliy  points 
to  them  as  the  cUef  cause  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  of  all  the  ctm- 
statu  currents  of  the  sea. 

74.  Early  miters, — Early  writers,  however,  maintained  that 
the  Mississippi  River  was  the  father  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Its 
floods,  they  said,  produce  it :  for  the  velocity  of  this  river  in  the 
sea  (§  70)  might,  it  was  held,  be  computed  by  the  mte  of  the 
current  of  the  river  on  the  land. 

75.  Objection  to  the  fresh-waler  theory.  —  Captain  Livingston 
overturned  this  hypothesis  by  showing  that  the  volume  of  water 
which  the  Mississippi  Kiver  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
not  equal  to  the ,  three  thousandth  part  of  that  which  escapes 
from  it  through  the  Gulf  Stream.  Moreover,  the  water  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  salt— that  of  the  Mississippi,  fresh;  and  the 
advocates  of  this  fresh-water  theory  (§  74)  forgot  that  just  as 
much  salt  as  escapes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  this 
stream,  must  enter  the  Gulf  through  some  other  channel  from 
the  main  ocean ;  for,  if  it  did  not,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  process 
of  time,  unless  it  had  a  salt  bed  at  the  bottom,  or  was  fed  with 
salt  springs  from  below — neither  of  which  is  probable — ^would 
become  a  fresh-water  basin. 

76.  LivmgstoWs  hypothesis.  —  The  above-quoted  argument  of 
Japtain  Livingston,  however,  was  held  to  be  conclusive ;  and 
upon  the  remains  of  the  hypothesis  i^hich  he  had  so  completely 
overturned,  he  set  up  another,  which,  in  turn,  has  also  been 
upset  In  it  he  ascribed  the  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as 
depending  ''  on  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
influence  he  has  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic." 

77.  FrankUfis  theory. — But  the  opinion  that  came  to  be  most 
generally  received  and  deep-rooted  in  tlie  mind  of  seafaring 
people  was  the  one  repeated  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  which  held 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  escaping  of  the  waters  that  have  been 
forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  trade-winds,  and  that  it  is 
the  pressure  of  those  winds  upon  the  water  which  drives  up  into 
that  sea-head,  as  it  were,  for  this  stream. 

78.  Objections  to  it, — We  know  of  instances  in  which  the  waters 
have  been  accumulated  on  one  side  of  a  lake,  or  in  one  end  of  a 
canal,  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  pressure  of  the  trade- 
winds  may  assist  to  give  the  Gulf  Stream  its  initial  velocity,  but 
are  they  of  themselves  sufficient  to  send  such  a  stream  of  water  all 
the  way  across  the  ocean,  projecting  by  a  single  impress  a  volume 
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of  water  from  the  shores  of  America  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  that 
exceeds  in  discharge  the  mighty  Mississippi  a  thousand  times  ? 
Beason  teaches  and  examination  shows  that  they  are  not.  With 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  average  number  of  days  during  the 
year  that  the  N.E.  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  operate  upon  the 
currents  between  25°  N.  and  the  equator,  log-books  containing 
no  less  than  380,284*  observations  on  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  wind  in  that  ocean  were  examined.  The  data  thus  afforded 
were  carefully  compared  and  discussed.  The  results  show  that 
within  those  latitudes,  and  on  the  average,  the  wind  from  the 
N.E.  quadrant  is  in  excess  of  the  winds  from  the  S.W.  only 
111  days  out  of  the  365.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
S.\V.  counteract  the  effect  of  the  N.E.  winds  upon  the  currents. 
Now,  can  the  N^.  trades,  by  blowing  for  less  than  one-third 
of  the  time,  cause  the  Gulf  Stream  to  run  all  the  time,  and 
vrithont  varying  its  velocity  either  to  their  force  or  their  pre- 
Talence  ? 

79.  Henekd^s  esBp/onoh'on. — Sir  John  Herschel  maintainsf  that 
they  can ;  that  the  trade-winds  are  the  sole  eattse'^  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  ;  not,  indeed,  by  causing  '*  a  head  of  water  "  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  but  by  rolling  particles  of  water  before  them  some- 
what as  billiard  Imlls  are  rolled  over  the  table.  He  denies  to 
evaporation,  temperature,  salts,  and  sea-shells,  any  effective 
influence  whatever  upon  the  circulation  of  the  waters  in  the 
ocean.  According  to  him  the  winds  are  the  supreme  cuirent- 
prodncing  power  in  the  sea.§ 

80.  Objections  to  it,  —This  theory  would  require  all  the  cuiTcnts 
of  the  sea'  to  set  with  the  winds,  or  when  deflected,  to  be 
deflected  from  the  shore,  as  billiard  balls  are  from  the  cushions 
of  the  table,  making  the  littoral  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection 
equal.  Now,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  not  one  of  the 
eon$iaiU  currents  of  the  sea  either  makes  such  a  rebound  or  sets 
with  the  winds.  The  Gulf  Stream  sets,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  after  it  enters  the 

^  Navtiail  Monographs,  WftsliiDgton  Obaennatory,  Ka  1. 

t  Aitide  "Physioal  Geographjr,"  8th  edition  EncydopflBdia  Brifcannioa. 

i  "The  dynamios  of  the  Gulf  Stream  have  of  late,  in  the  work  of  Lion- 
tenant  Maury,  already  mentioned,  been  made  the  subject  of  much  (we  cannot 
Irak  think  mii^hiced)  wonder,  as  if  there  could  be  any  possible  ground  for 
Joabting  that  it  owes  its  origin  eniirdy  to  the  trade-winds." — Art  57,  Phya 
(aksognpby,  8th  edition  Encyc.  Brit 

§  Art  65,  Phys.  Geography,  Encyc.  Brit 
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Atlantic,  agminst  the  trade-winds ;  for  a  part  of  the  way  it  nma 
right ^ in  the  "wind's  eye."  The  Japan  caxzent,  *'the  Golf 
Stream  of  the  Pacific,"  does  the  same.  The  Mozambiquo  current 
runs  to  the  soudi,  against  the  S.E.  txade-winds,  and  it  dianges 
not  with  the  monsoons.  The  ice-bearing  currents  of  the  north 
oppose  the  winds  in  their  course.  Humboldt's  current  has  its 
genesis  in  the  ex-tropical  regions  of  the  south,  where  the  ''  brave 
west  winds  "  blow  with  almost  if  not  with  quite  the  regularity 
of  the  trades,  but  with  double  their  force.  And  this  corvent, 
instead  of  settii^  to  the  S.£.  before  these  winds,  flows  north  in 
spite  of  them.  These  are  the  main  and  constant  currents  of  ^e 
sea — die  great  arteries  and  jugulars  through  which  its  ciioula- 
tion  is  conducted.  In  every  instance,  and  regardless  of  winds, 
those  currents  that  are  warm  flow  towards  the  poles,  those  that 
are  cold  set  towards  the  equator.  And  this  they  do,  not  by  the 
force  of  ihe  winds,  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  by  the  force  of  those 
very  agencies  that  make  the  winds  to  blow.  They  flow  thus  by 
virtue  of  those  efforts  which  the  sea  is  continually  maVing  to 
restore  that  equilibrium  to  its  waters  which  heat  and  cold,  the ' 
forces  of  evaporation,  and  the  secretion  of  its  inhabitants  are 
everlastingly  destroying. 

81.  The  tup'emaey  of  the  windt  diiputed, — ^If  the  winds  make 
the  upper,  what  makes  the  under  and  counter  currents?  This 
question  is  of  itself  enough  to  impeach  that  supremacy  of  the 
winds  upon  the  currents,  which  the  renowned  philosopher,  with 
whom  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ,  travelled  so  fiir  out  of  his 
way  to  vindicate.*  The  "  bottles''  also  dispute,  in  their  silent 
way,  the  ^  supremacy  of  the  winds "  over  the  currents  of  the 
sea.  The  bottles  that  are  thrown  overboard  to  try  cummts  are 
partly  out  of  the  water.  The  wind  ha$  influoioe  upon  them, 
yet  of  all  those — and  they  are  many — that  have  been  thrown 
overboard  in  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  North  Atlantic,  or  in. 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  the  trade-winds  blow,  none  have  been 
found  to  drift  ufUk  the  wind :  they  all  drift  with  the  current,  and 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  wind. 

*  **  We  have,  poriiaps,  been  moie  diiAise  aa  Ihe  mibjeot  of  oeeanie  eatveatB 
than  the  natore  of  this  artiole  may  aeem  to  justify ;  but  some  bq^  detul 
seemed  neoesBBiy  to  Tindicate  to  the  winds  their  Bapramaej  in  the  production 
of  cnxrenti,  without  calling  in  the  feelde  and  meffiBctiTe  aid  of  heated  water, 
or  the  still  more  insignificant  inflnence  of  insect  seerefcioo,  whioh  has  been 
pressed  into  the  aerrioe  as  a  cause  of  hooyancy  in  the  regioBs  ooeopied  by  eonl 
fonnations."— Art  65,  Pbya  Geography,  Encya  Brit 
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82.  3%0  B&mfaeeio  orrMt. -—That  the  winds  do  make  cmrents 
in  the  sea  bo  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny :  but  onrrents 
that  are  bom  of  the  winds  are  as  nnstable  as  the  winds :  nn- 
certain  as  to  time,  place,  and  direction,  they  are  sporadic  and 
ephemeral ;  they  are  not  the  constant  currents  snch  as  have  been 
already  enmnerated.  Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  valuable  memoir  on 
the  Mediterranean  (p.  162),  mentions  that  a  continnance  in  the 
Sea  of  Tuscany  of  ^^guOtf  gal€$**  from  the  south-west  has  been 
known  to  xaiae  its  sorfaoe  no  less  than  twelve  feet  above  its 
ordinaiy  level.  This,  he  says,  occasions  a  strong  sur&oe  drift 
IhroQgh  the  Stnit  of  Bonifaocio.  But  in  this  we  have  nothing 
like  the  Gulf  Stream;  no  deep  and  narrow  channel-way  to 
conduct  these  waten  off  like  a  miniature  river  even  in  that  sea, 
but  a  mere  surface  flow,  such  as  usually  follows  the  piling  up  of 
water  in  any  pond  or  gulf  above  the  ordinary  level.  The  Boni- 
facoio  current  does  not  flow  like  a  *'  river  in  the  sea  "  across  the 
Mediterranean,  but  it  spreads  itself  out  as  soon  as  it  passes  the 
Straits,  and,  like  a  circle  on  the  water,  loses  itself  by  broad 
spreadii^  as  soon  as  it  finds  sea-room.  As  soon  as  the  force  that 
begets  it  expends  itself,  the  current  is  done. 

83.  The  bed  of  the  €hdf  Stream  an  ascending  plane, — Supposing 
with  Franklin,  and  those  of  his  school,  that  the  pressure  of 
Hie  waters  that  are  forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  trade- 
winds  is  the  sole  eauae  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  sea  and  the 
Mexican  Gulf  should  have  a  much  higher  level  than  the 
Atlantic.  Accordingly,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  require  for 
its  support  '*  a  great  degree  of  elevation."  Major  Rennell  likens 
the  stream  to  *^an  immense  river  descending  from  a  higher  level 
into  a  plain."  Now  we  know  very  nearly  the  average  breadth 
and  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Florida  Pass.  We  also 
know,  with  a  like  degree  of  approximation,  the  velocity  and 
brsadth  of  the  same  waters  off  Cape  Hatteras.  Their  breadth 
here  is  about  seventy-five  miles  against  thirty-two  in  the 
^  MiarrowB  "  of  the  Straits,  and  their  mean  velocity  is  three  knots 
off  Hatteras  against  four  in  the  '*  Narrows."  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  depth  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off 
Hatteras  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  the  "  Narrows  "  of  Bemini  by 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  that,  consequently,  instead  of  deeeending, 
its  bed  represents  the  surface  of  an  inclined  plane — inclined 
downwarde  from  the  north  towards  the  south — up  which  plane  the 
lower  depths  of  the  stream  mutt  ascend.     If  we  assume  its  depth 
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off  Bernini*  to  bo  two  hundred  fathomB,  which  are  thought  to  he 
within  limits,  the  above  rates  of  breadth  and  Telocity  will  give 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  fathoms  for  its  depth  off  Hatteras. 
The  waters  therefore,  which  in  the  Straits  are  below  the  level  of 
the  Hatteras  depth,  so  far  from  descending,  are  actually  forced  up 
an  inclined  plane,  whose  submarine  ascent  is  not  less  than  ten 
inches  to  the  mile. 

84.  2^  Niagara, — The  Niagara  is  an  "  immense  river  descend- 
ing into  a  plain."  But  instead  of  preserving  its  character  in 
Lake  Ontario  as  a  distinct  and  well-defined  stream  for  several 
hundred  miles,  it  spreads  itself  out,  and  its  waters  are  imme- 
diately lost  in  those  of  the  lake.  Why  should  not  the  Gulf 
Stream  do  the  same  ?  It  gradually  enlarges  itself,  it  is  true ;  but, 
instead  of  mingling  with  the  ocean  by  broad  spreading,  as  the 
'*  immense  rivers''  descending  into  the  northern  lakes  do,  its 
waters,  like  a  stream  of  oil  in  the  ocean,  preserve  a  distinctive 
character  for  more  than  three  thousand  miles. 

85.  A  current  caun^  to  the  Gulf  Stream, — Moreover,  while  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  running  to  the  north  from  its  supposed  elevated 
level  at  the  south,  there  is  a  cold  current  coming  down  from  the 
north ;  meeting  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  midway  the  ocean, 
it  divides  itself,  and  runs  by  the  side  of  them  right  back  into 
those  very  reservoirs  at  the  south,  to  which  theory  gives  an 
elevation  sufficient  to  send  out  entirely  across  the  A^antio.a  jet 
of  warm  water  said  (§  75)  to  be  more  than  three  thousand  times 
greater  in  volume  than  the  Mississippi  River.  This  current  from 
Baffin's  Bay  has  not  only  no  trade-winds  to  give  it  a  head,  but  the 
prevailing  winds  are  unfavourable  to  it,  and  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way  it  is  below  the  surface,  and  far  beyond  the  propelling 
reach  of  any  wind.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this, 
with  other  polar  currents,  is  quite  equal  in  volume  to  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Are  they  not  the  effects  of  like  causes  ?  If  so,  what 
have  the  trade-winds  to  do  with  the  one  more  than  the  other  ? 

86.  Bottle  chart. — It  is  a  custom  often  practised  by  sea&ring 
people  to  throw  a  bottle  overboard,  with  a  paper,  stating  the 
time  and  place  at  which  it  is  done.  In  the  absence  of  other 
information  as  to  currents,  that  afforded  by  these  mute  little 
navigators  is  of  great  value.     They  leave  no  tracks  behind  them, 

*  Navy  officers  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  have  sounded  with  the 
deep-sea  lead,  and  ascertained  its  depth  here  to  he  S70  &thom8  (Janvaiy, 

1850). 
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it  is  trae,  end  their  routes  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  knowing 
irhere  they  were  cast,  and  seeing  where  they  are  found,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  as  to  their  course.  Straight  lines  may  at 
least  be  drawn,  showing  the  shortest  distance  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  voyage,  with  the  time  elapsed.  Captain 
Becher,  B.N.,  has  prepared  a  chart  representing  in  this  way  the 
tracks  of  more  than  one  hundred  bottles.  From  this  chart  it 
appears  that  the  waters  from  every  quarter  of  the  Atlantic  tend 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  stream.  Bottles  cast  into  the  sea 
midway  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  near  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  at  the  extreme  north  or  farthest 
south,  have  been  found  either  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  British 
Isles,  OB  within  the  well-known  range  of  Gulf  Stream  waters. 

87.  Their  drift. — Of  two  cast  out  together  in  south  latitude  on 
the  ooast  of  Africa,  one  was  found  on  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  the 
other  on  Guernsey,  in  the  English  Channel.  In  the  absence  of 
positive  information  on  the  subject,  the  circumstantial  evidence 
that  the  latter  performed  the  tour  of  the  Giilf  is  all  but  conclu- 
sive. And  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  bottles  of 
the  gallant  captain's  chart  have  also  performed  the  tour  of  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  then,  without  being  cast  ashore,  have  returned  with  the 
drift  along  the  coast  of  Africa  into  the  intertropical  region ; 
thence  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  so  on  with  the  Gulf 
Stream  again.  (Plate  YI.)  Another  bottle,  said  to  be  thrown  over 
off  Cape  Horn  by  an  American  ship-master  in  1837,  was  after- 
wards picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  An  inspection  of  the 
chart,  and  of  the  drift  of  the  other  bottles,  seems  to  force  the  con- 
clusion that  this  bottle  too  went  even  from  that  remote  region  to 
the  so-called  higher  level  of  the  Gulf  Stream  reservoir. 

88.  The  Scargasso  Sea, — Midway  the  Atlantic,  in  the  triangular 
space  between  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands, 
is  the  great  Sargasso  Sea.  (Plate  YI.)  Covering  an  area  equal 
in  extent  to  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  it  is  so  thickly  matted  over 
with  Gulf  weed  {Fueue  ntxtane)  that  the  speed  of  vessels  passing 
through  it  is  often  much  retarded.  When  the  companions  of 
Columbus  saw  it,  they  thought  it  marked  the  limits  of  naviga- 
tion, and  became  alarmed.  To  the  eye,  at  a  little  distance,  it 
seems  substantial  enough  to  walk  upon.  Patches  of  the  weed 
are  generally  to  be  seen  floating  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream*  The  sea^weed  always  '*  tails  to"  a  steady  or  a  constant 
wind,  so  that  it  serves  the  mariner  as  a  sort  of  marine  anemo- 
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meter,  telling  liim  whether  the  wind  as  he  finds  it  has  been 
blowing  for  some  time,  or  whether  it  has  bat  jnst  shifted,  and 
whioh  way.  Columbus  first  found  this  weedy  sea  on  his  to  jage 
of  discoTBTj ;  there  it  has  remained  to  this  day,  moving  up  and 
down,  and  ohanging  its  position,  like  ^e  calms  of  Cancer, 
according  to  the  seasons,  the  storms,  and  the  winds.  £xact 
observations  as  to  its  limits  and  their  range,  extending  bade  for 
fifty  years,  assure  ns  that  its  mean  position  has  not  been  altered 
since  that  time.  That  the  water  whioh  comes  throngh  the 
Florida  Pass  with  the  Galf  Stream  flows  in  a  oirde,  going  to  the 
north  on  the  western  side,  and  retnming  to  the  sonth  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Atlantio^ — sloughing  off  its  drift  matter  always  to  the 
right,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  Sargasso  and  its  weeds,  but  it  is 
indicated  also,  by  our  **  bottle  papers,"  by  the  facts  developed  in 
Plate  YI.,  and  by  other  sources  of  information.  If,  therefore, 
this  be  80,  why  give  the  endless  current  a  higher  level  in  one 
part  of  its  course  than  another  ? 

89.  A  hifwreaikm. — ^Nay,  more ;  at  the  very  season  of  the  year 
when  the  Gulf  Stream  is  rushing  in  greatest  volume  through  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  and  hastening  to  the  north  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  there  is  a  cold  stream  from  Baffin's  Bay,  Labrador,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  north,  running  to  the  south  wilh  equal  velocity. 
Where  is  the  trade-wind  that  gives  the  higher  level  to  Baffin's 
Bay,  or  that  even  presses  upon,  or  assists  to  put  this  current 
in  motion  ?  The  agency  of  winds  in  producing  currents  in  the 
deep  sea  must  be  very  partial.  These  two  currents  meet  off 
the  Gh»nd  Banks,  where  the  latter  is  divided.  One  part  of  it 
underruns  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  is  shown  by  the  icebexgs  which 
are  carried  in  a  direction  tending  across  its  course.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  this  "  fork"  flows  on  towards  the  south,  and 
runs  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  for  the  temperature  of  the  water  at 
a  little  depth  there  has  been  found  far  below  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth's  crust,  and  quite  as  cold  as  at  a  corresponding 
depth  off  the  Arctic  shores  of  Spitzbergen. 

90.  Wmda  exercise  hmt  little  uifiuenee  upon  etnukad  emrexte, — 
More  water  cannot  run  from  the  equator  or  the  pole  than  to  it. 
If  we  make  the  trade-winds  to  cause  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  ought 
to  luKve  some  other  wind  to  produce  the  Polar  flow ;  but  these 
currents,  for  the  most  part,  and  for  great  distanees,  are  miSbmarinef 
and  therefore  beyond  the  influence  of  winds.  Hence  it  shouldap* 
pear  that  inadf  have  little  to  do  with  the  general  system  of  aqueoufl 
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eirculatioii  in  the  ocean.  The  other  '*  fork  "  runs  between  our 
fihoiee  and  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  south,  as  already  described. 
As  &r  as  it  has  been  traced,  it  warrants  the  belief  that  it,  too, 
nins  up  to  seek  the  so-called  higiher  leyel  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

91.  ^eeU  ofdmmai  retaium  upon  ihe  QuLf  Stream. — ^The  power 
neeessary  to  oTercome  the  resistance  opposed  to  such  a  body  of 
wata  as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  running  seyeral  thousand  miles 
without  any  renewal  (^  impulse  from  the  forces  of  gravitation  or 
any  other  known  cause,  is  truly  surprising.  It  so  happens  that 
we  have  an  argument  for  determining,  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy, the  resistance  which  the  waters  of  this  stream  meet  with 
in  their  motion  towards  the  east.  Owing  to  the  diurnal  rotation, 
they  are  carried  around  with  the  earth  on  its  axis  toward  ike 
eati,  with  an  hourly  velocity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven* 
miles  greater  when  they  enter  the  Atlantic  than  when  they 
arrive  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  for  in  cosisequenee  of  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  the  parallels  of  these  two  places, 
their  rate  of  motion  around  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  reduced'  from 
nine  hundred  and  fifteenf  to  seven  hnndred  and  fifty-eight  miles 
the  hour.  Uence  this  immense  volume  of  water  would,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  pass  from  the  Bahamas  to  the  Grand  Banks  in  an 
hour,  meet  with  an  opposing  force  in  the  shape  of  resistance 
sufficient,  in  the  aggregate,  to  retard  it  two  miles  and  a  half  the 
minute  in  its  eastwardly  rate.  If  the  actual  resistance  be 
calculated  according  to  received  laws,  it  will  be  found  equal  to 
several  atmospheres.  And  by  analogy,  how  inadequate  must  the 
pressure  of  the  gffl[itle  trade-winds  be  to  such  resistance,  and  to 
the  effect  assigned  them  I 

92.  The  €hdf  Stream  eannot  he  aceounied  for  by  a  higher  lend. — 
If  therefore,  in  the  proposed  inquiry,  we  search  for  a  propelling 
power  nowhere  but  in  the  higher  lend  of  the  Gulf,  or  in  the 
*'•  billiard-ball  *'  rebonnd  from  its  shores,  we  must  admit,  in  the 
head  of  water  there,  the  existence  of  a  force  capable  of  putting  in 
motion,  and  of  driving  over  a  plain  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  the 
hour,  all  the  waters,  as  fast  as  they  can  be  brought  down  by  three 

*  In  this  calculation  ihe  eazth  is  treated  as  a  perfect  sphere,  with  a  diameter 
of  7925.56  miles. 

t  Or,  915.26  to  758.60.  On  the  latter  parallel  ihe  cnrrent  has  an  east  set  ot 
about  erne  and  a  half  mile  the  hiTur,  making  the  tme  velocity  to  the  east,  and  on 
tba  ask  •(  the  earthy  abevt  S0ven  hundred  and  sixty  miles  aa  hour  at  the 
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thoTu^nd  (§  75)  stich  streams  as  the  Mississippi  River — a  powoz 
at  least  sufficient  to  overcome  ilie  resistance  required  to  reduce 
from  two  miles  and  a  half  to  a  few  feet  per  minute  the  velocity 
of  a  stream  that  keeps  in  perpetual  motion  one-fourth  of  all  the 
waters  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Not  only  so,  we  must  admit  the 
existence  of  an  engine  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which,  being 
played  upon  by  the  gentle  forces  of  the  trade- winds,  is  capable  of 
sending  a  stream  of  water  from  the  shores  of  the  New  World  to 
the  shores  of  the  Old. 

93.  JVor  hy  the  trade-wind  theory. — The  advocates  of  the  trade- 
wind  theory,  whether,  with  Franklin  (§  77),  they  make  the 
propelling  power  to  be  derived  from  a  "  head  of  toater "  in  tho 
Gulf,  or,  with  Herschel  (§  79),  from  the  rebound,  a  la  billiard- 
balls,  against  its  shores,  require  that  the  impulse  then  and  there 
communicated  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  should  be 
sufficient  to  send  them  entirely  across  the  Ocean ;  for  in  neither 
case  does  their  theory  provide  for  any  renewal  of  the  propelling 
power  by  the  wayside.  Can  this  be  ?  Can  water  flow  on  any 
more  than  cannon-balls  can  continue  their  flight  after  tho 
propelling  force  has  been  expended  ? 

94.  lUustraiion. — When  we  inject  water  into  a  pool,  be  the 
force  never  so  gi'eat,  tho  jet  is  soon  overcome,  broken  up,  and 
made  to  disappear.  In  this  illustration  the  Gulf  Stream  may  be 
likened  to  the  jet,  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  pool.  .  We  remember 
to  have  obsci'ved  as  children  how  soon  the  mill-tail  loses  its  cur- 
rent in  the  pool  below ;  or  we  may  now  see  at  any  time,  and  on 
a  lai^er  scale,  how  soon  the  Niagara,  current  and  all,  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  lake  below. 

95.  Gulf  Stream  the  effect  of  some  constarUly  operating  power, — 
Nothing  but  a  continually-acting  power  can  keep  currents  in  the 
sea,  any  more  than  cannon-balls  in  the  air  or  rivers  on  the  land, 
in  motion.  But  for  the  forces  of  gravitation  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  would  remain  at  its  fountain,  and  but  for  difference 
of  specific  gravity  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  would  remain 
in  the  caldron,  as  the  intertix)pical  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
may  be  called. 

96.  The  prodtiction  of  currents  vfi^unU  wind. — ^For  the  sake  of 
further  illustration,  let  us  suppose  a  globe  of  the  earth's  size, 
and  with  a  solid  nucleus,  to  be  covered  all  over  with  water  two 
hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  that  every  source  of  heat  and  cause 
of  radiation  be  removed,  so  that  its  fluid  temperature  becomes 
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eoutftant  and  uniform  throughout.  On  such  a  globe,  tho  equili- 
brium remaining  undisturbed,  there  would  be  neither  wind  nor 
current.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  water  within  the 
tropics,  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms,  suddenly  becomes 
oiL  The  aqueous  equilibrium  of  ihe  planet  would  thereby  be 
disturbed,  and  a  general  system  of  currents  and  oounter-curronts 
would  be  immediately  commenced — ^the  oil,  in  an  unbroken 
sheet  on  tlie  sur&ce,  running  towards  ihe  poles,  and  the  water, 
in  an  under-current,  towards  the  equator.  The  oil  is  supposed, 
as  it  reaches  the  polar  basin,  to  be  reconverted  into  water,  and 
the  water  to  become  oil  as  it  crosses  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
rising  to  the  surface  in  the  intertropical  regions,  and  returning 
as  before.  Thus,  wiHumi  wind,  we  should  have  a  perpetual  and 
uniform  system  of  tropical  and  polar  cuiTcnts ;  though  mthaul 
vtiui.  Sir  John  Herschel  maintains,*  we  should  have  no  '*  con- 
siderable currents"  whatever  in  the  sea.  In  consequence  of 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  planet  on  its  axis,  each  particle  of 
oil,  were  resistance  small,  would  approach  the  poles  on  a  spiral 
turning  to  the  east  with  a  relative  velocity  greater  and  greater, 
until,  finally,  it  would  reach  the  pole,  and  whirl  about  it  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  the  hour.  Becoming  water  and 
losing  its  velocity,  it  would  approach  the  tropics  by  a  similar, 
but  reversed  spiral,  turning  towards  the  west  Owing  to  the 
principle  here  alluded  to,  all  currents  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  should  have  an  eastward  tendency,  and  all  from  the  poles 
towards  the  equator  a  westward.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  solid 
nucleus  of  this  hypothetical  globe  to  assume  the  exact  form  and 
shape  of  the  bottom  of  our  seas,  and  in  all  respects,  as  to  figure 
and  size,  to  represent  the  shoals  and  islands  of  the  sea,  as  well 
*a8  the  coast  lines  and  continents  of  the  earth.  The  uniform 
system  of  currents  just  described  would  now  be  interrupted  by 
obstructions  and  local  causes  of  various  kinds,  such  as  unequal 
depth  of  water,  contour  of  shore  lines,  &c. ;  and  we  shoidd  have 
at  certain  places  currents  greater  in  volume  and  velocity  than 
at  others.  But  still  there  would  be  a  system  of  currents  and 
counter-currents  to  and  from  either  pole  and  the  equator.  Now, 
do  not  the  cold  waters  of  the  north,  and  the  warm  waters  of  tho 
gulf,  made  specifically  lighter  by  tropical  heat,  and  which  we 

^  **!/  there  were  no  atmosphere,  there  would  be  no  Golf  Stream  or  any 
cither  eoDsideiahle  ooeaoic  cnzrent  (as  distingaished  from  a  mere  muhoe  drilt) 
whateTcx." — ^Art  37,  Phyaioal  ttepgniphy,  8th  ed.  Eiioyolcp.  BxiL 
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see  actually  preHenring  snbh  a  system  of  connteivciirrents,  hold^ 
at  least  in  some  d^iee,  the  relation  of  the  supposed  imter  and 

oU? 

97.  Warm  emreniB  flow  towards  tkepcle^  cold  towards  the  equmfar^ 
— In  obedience  to  the  laiVB  here  hinted  at,  there  is  a  oonfitant 
tendency  (Plate  IX.)  of  polar  waters  towards  tiie  tropics  and  d^ 
tropical  waters  towards  tiie  poles.  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  United. 
States'  Exploring  Expedition,  crossed  one  of  these  hyperborean 
nnder-cnrrents  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth  at  the  equator. 

98.  Edges  of  Ad  Qrdf  Stream  a  sbnkmg  featate, — ^No  feature  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  excites  remark  among  seamen  more  frequently 
than  the  sharpness  of  its  edges,  particularly  along  its  inner 
borders.  There,  it  is  a  streak  on  the  water.  As  high  up  as  the 
(teolinas  this  streak  may  be  seen,  like  a  greenish  edging  to  a. 
blue  border — the  bri^t  indigo  of  the  tropical  contrasting  finely 
(§  70)  wilh  Ihe  dirty  green  of  the  littoral  waters.  Jt  is  this 
apparent  reluctance  of  the  wam^  waters  of  the  stream  to  mix 
with  the  cool  of  the  ocean  that  excites  wonder  and  calls  forlh 
remark.  But  have  we  not,  so  to  speak,  a  similar  reluctance 
manifested  by  all  fluids,  only  upon  a  smaller  scale,  or  under  cir-- 
cumstances  less  calculated  to  attract  attention  or  excite  remark? 

99.  Bhulraiiums, — ^The  water,  hot  and  cold,  as  it  is  let  into  the^ 
tub  for  a  warm  bath,  generally  arranges  itself  in  layers  or 
sections,  according  to  temperature ;  it  requires  violent  stirring 
to  break  them  up,  mix,  and  bring  tiie  whole  to  an  even  tempe- 
rature. The  jet  of  air  from  the  blow-pipe,  or  of  gas  from  tiie 
burner,  presents  the  phenomenon  still  more  ftmiliarly ;  here  we 
have,  as  with  the  Oulf  Stream,  the  dividing  line  between  fluids 
in  motion  and  fluids  at  rest  finely  presented.  There  is  a  like 
reluctance  for  mixing  between  streams  of  clear  and  muddy  water.' 
This  is  very  marked  between  the  red  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  inky  waters  of  the  upper  Mississippi ;  here  the  waters  of  each 
may  be  distinguished  for  the  distance  of  several  miles  after  these 
two  rivers  come  together.  It  requires  force  to  inject,  as  it  were, 
the  particles  of  one  of  these  waters  among  those  of  the  other,  for 
mero  vis  ttierfia  tends  to  maintain  in  their  sUiJtu  quo  fluids  that 
have  already  arranged  themselveB  in  layers,  streaks,  or  aggre- 
gations. 

100.  How  Ae  waier  cf  ifts  €Ulf  Stream  differs  from  Ou  HUoral 
wciers. — ^In  Ihe  ocean  we  have  the  oonta&ual  heaving  of  the  ^ea 
and  agitation  of  the  waves  to  overcome  this  vis  ineriia;  and  thor 
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marv'cd  iw,  that  thej  in  their  yiolenoe  do  not,  by  mingling  the 
Gulf  a&d  littoral  waters  together  (§  70),  sooner  In^ak  up  and 
obUteEXttte  all  raazks  of  a  division  between  tbem.  Bnt  tke  waters 
of  tbe  Golf  Stream  differ  from  tbe  inshore  waters  not  only  in 
colour,  transpai^ency,  aikl  temperature,  but  in  specific  gravity, 
in  aaltneas  {i  102),  and  in  other  properties,  I  conjecture,  also. 
lluEe&re  they  «My  have  a  peealiiu:  viscosity,  or  molecular 
ansngement  of  their  own,  which  farther  tends  to  prevent 
mixtme^  amd  so  preserve  their  line  of  demsrkation. 

101.  AdAom  oa  oq^per. — Observations  made  for  the  purpose  in 
the  navy  show  that  (^ips  cruising  in  the  West  Indies  suffer  in 
their  oopper  sheathing  more  than  they  do  in  any  other  seas. 
This  woold  indicate  that  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Golf  of  Mexico,  from  which  the  Gulf  Stream  is  fed,  have  some 
tteculiar  property  or  other  which  makes  them  so  destructive 
^pooi  the  tsopper  of  cruisers. 

102.  Sdbkm  of  the  €Mf  8in9m.—Th&  story  told  by  the  copper 
and  the  blue  cohmr  (§  71)  indicates  a  higher  point  of  saturation 
with  salts  than  sea-water  generally  has;  and  the  salometer 
confims  it.  Dr.  Thomassy,  a  French  ta/cani^  who  has  be^OL  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  mannfeMstuTe  of  aalt  by  solar  evaporation, 
informs  me  that  on  his  passage  to  the  United  States  he  tried  the 
saltness  of  the  water  with  a  most  delicate  iastrnment :  he  found 
It  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  contain  3{  per  cent,  of  salt ;  in  the 
trade-wind  regkm  4tV  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  GmkS.  Stream,  off 
Charleston,  4  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  Amazon  and  the 
Mississippi,  with  all  the  intermediate  rivers,  and  the  cloods  of  the 
West  Indies,  had  l^it  their  fresh  water  to  dilute  the  aaltness  cf 
thisbasin. 

lO^i.  Agenis  ccmoamed. — Now  the  question  may  be  asked. 
What  should  make  the  waters  of  the  Mexicaa  Gull  and  Garibbeaa 
Hea  Salter  than  the  waters  in  those  parts  of  the  ocean  through 
whieh  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  ?  There  are  physical  agents  that 
are  kaiown  to  be  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  ooean,  the 
tendmey  of  whidi  is  to  make  the  waters  in  one  part  of  the  ocean 
Salter  and  heavier,  and  in  another  part  lighter  and  less  salt  than 
the  a^rotage  of  sea-water.  These  agents  are  those  employed  by 
sea-sfaellB  in  secreting  solid  matter  iar  their  straotures ;  they  axe 
also  heat*  ta^  radiation,  evaporation  and  predpztatioa.      In  the 

•  According  to  Pr.  Harcct,  sea-wntor  contracts  down  to  28^ ;  my  own  to 
about  2&6. 

X>  2 
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trade-wind  regions  at  sea  (Plate  yill.)i  evapoTation  is  generally 
in  excess  of  precipitation,  while  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  the 
reverse  is  the  case ;  that  is,  the  clouds  let  down  more'  water 
there  than  the  winds  take  np  again ;  and  these  are  the  regions 
in  which  the  Gulf  Stream  enters  the  Atlantic.  Along  the  shores 
of  India,  where  observations  have  been  made,  the  evaporation 
from  the  sea  is  said  to  amount  to  three-fourths  of  an  indi  daily. 
Suppose  it  in  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  Atlantic  to  amount  to 
only  half  an  inch,  that  would  give  an  annual  evaporation  of 
fifteen  feet.  In  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the  sea,  fresh 
water  only  is  taken  up;  the  salts  are  left  behind.  Now  a  layer 
of  sea-water  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  as  broad  as  the  trade-wind 
belts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  reaching  across  the  ocean,  contains  an. 
immense  amount  of  salts.  The  great  equatorial  current  (Plate 
YI.)  which  often  sweeps  from  the  shores  of  Africa  |U)ross  the 
Atlantic  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  a  surface  current ;  and  may 
it  not  bear  into  that  sea  a  large  portion  of  those  waters  that  have 
satisfied  the  thirsty  trade-winds  with  saltiess  vapour  ?  K  so— 
and  it  probably  does — have  we  not  detected  here  the  footprints 
of  an  agent  that  does  tend  to  make  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  Salter,  and  therefore  heavier,  than  the  average  of  sea-water 
at  a  given  temperature  ? 

104.  Etfoporation  and  predpUaHam.'^lt  is  immaterial,  so  iar  as 
the  correctness  of  the  principle  upon  which  this  reasoning 
depends  is  concerned,  whether  the  annual  evaporation  from  the 
trade-wind  regions  of  the  Atiantic  be  fifteen,  ten,  or  five  feet. 
The  layer  of  water,  whatever  be  its  thickness,  that  is  evaporated 
from  this  part  of  the  ocean,  is  not  all  poured  back  by  the  clouds 
upon  the  same  spot  whence  it  came.  But  they  take  and  pour  it 
down  in  showers  upon  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  earth — 
on  the  land  as  well  as  in  the  sea — and  on  the  land  more  water  is 
let  down  than  is  taken  up  into  the  clouds  again.  The  rest  sinks 
down  through  the  soil  to  feed  the  springs,  and  returns  through 
the  rivers  to  the  sea.  Suppose  the  excess  of  precipitation  in 
these  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  sea  to  amount  to  but  twelve 
inches,  or  even  to  but  two— it  is  twelve  inches  or  two  inches,  as 
the  casQ  may  be,  of  fresh  water  added  to  the  sea  in  those  parts, 
and  which  therefore  tends  to  lessen  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-waier 
there  to  that  extent,  and  to  produce  a  double  dynamical  effect^  for 
the  simple  reason  that  what  is  taken  from  one  scale,  by  being  put 
into  the  other,  doubles  the  difierence. 
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105.  Curreni  into  ihe  Caribbean  Sea, — ^Now  that  we  may  form 
iome  idea  as  to  the  influence  which  the  salts  left  hy  the  yaponr 
that  the  trade-windB,  north-east  and  south-east,  take  up  from  sea^ 
water,  is  calculated  to  exert  in  creating  cnrrents,  let  ns  make  a 
partial  oalcnlation  to  show  how  much  salt  this  vapour  held  m 
solution  before  it  was  taken  up,  and,  of  course,  while  it  was  yet 
in  the  state  of  sea-water.  The  north-east  trade-wind  regions  of 
the  Atlantic  embrace  an  area  of  at  least  three  million  square 
miles,  and  the  yearly  evaporation  from  it  is  (§  1Q3),  we  will 
suppose,  fifteen  feet  The  salt  that  is  contained  in  a  mass  of  sea* 
water  covering  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  an  area  of  three 
million  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  British  islands  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet.  As  this 
water  supplies  the  trade-winds  with  vapour,  it  therefore  becomes 
Salter,  and  as  it  becomes  Salter,  it  becomes  heavier ;  and  therefore 
we  may  infer  that  the  forces  of  aggregation  among  its  particles 
are  increased. 

106.  AvMmai  of  §aU  left  by  evaporaUon. — Whatever  be  the  cause 
that  enables  these  trade-wind  waters  to  remain  on  the  surface, 
whether  it  be  from  the  fact  just  stated,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  held  together  in  their 
channel ;  or  whether  it  be  from  the  fiEict  that  the  expansion  from 
the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  this 
increased  saltness ;  or  whether  it  be  from  the  low  temperature 
and  high  saturation  of  the  submarine  waters  of  the  intertropical 
ocean ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  all  of  these  influences  together 
that  these  waters  are  kept  on  the  surface,  suffice  it  to  say,  we  do 
know  that  they  go  into  the  Ccu-ibbean  Sea  (§  103)  as  a  surface 
current.  On  their  passage  to  and  through  it,  they  intermingle 
with  the  fresh  waters  that  are  emptied  into  the  sea  from  the 
Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  clouds, 
and  the  riven  of  the  coasts  round  about.  An  immense  volume 
of  fresh  water  is  supplied  from  these  sources.  It  tends  to  make 
the  sea-water,  that  the  trade-winds  have  been  playing  upon  and 
driving  along,  less  briny,  warmer,  and  lighter :  for  the  waters  of 
these  large  intertropical  streams  are  warmer  than  sea-water. 
This  admixture  of  fresh  water  still  leaves  the  Gulf  Stream  a 
bnne  stronger  than  that  of  the  extratropical  sea  generally,  but 
not  quite  so  strong  (§  102)  as  that  of  the  trade-wind  regions. 

107.  Currents  created  hy  storms. — The  dynamics  of  the  sea  con- 
fess the  power  of  the  winds  in  those  tremendous  currents  which 
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iiton&fl  axe  Bometimea  knowik  to  oroAte ;  and  thai  eren  the  gentle 
trade-wmds  maj  have  inflneBoo  and  effect  upon  the  earteitte  o€ 
the  sea  haa  not  been  denied  (§  82).  Bnt  the  effect  of  moderate 
winds,  as  the  trades  are,  is  to  cause  what  maj  be  called  the 
dirt^  of  the  sea  lather  than  a  current.  Drifl  is  confined  to  sur- 
face waters,  and  the  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  may  mmtt  in 
creating  the  Gulf  Sfcream  by  drifting  the  waters  which  have 
supplied  them  with  vapour  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea,  But 
admit  nevev  so  much  of  the  water  which  the  trade-winds  have 
played  upo&  to  be  drifted  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  what  should 
make  it  ffow  thence  with  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  flhoies  of 
Europe  ?  It  is  because  there  is  room  for  it  there ;  and  ihete  is 
room  lor  it  beeause  c^  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
sea-wsier  in  an  intertiT)paeal  sea  on  one  side,  as  compaved  with 
the  specific  gravity  of  water  in  northern  seas  and  froaen  oceans 
on  the  other. 

108.  Ute  dynamical  force  thai  caUa  foHh  Qke  QuLf  Stream  to  he 
fomnd  in  (he  dijfetemee  as  to  specific  gramty  of  inktiropieai  and  polar 
mden, — The  dynamical  forces  which  are  expressed  by  the  Gulf 
iStream  may  with  as  much  profnriety  be  said  to  reeidb  in  those 
northem  wateors  as  in  the  West  India  seas ;  for  on  ene  side  we 
have  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  their  waters 
of  brine ;  on  the  other,  the  Great  Polar  basin,  the  Baltic,  and  tiie 
Korth  Sea,  the  two  latter  with  waters  that  are  but  little  more 
ihan  brackish.*  In  one  set  of  these  sea-basins  the  water  is 
heavy;  in  the  other  it  is  li^t.  Between  them  the  ocean  inter- 
venes; but  water  is  bound  to  seek  its  equilibrium  as  its  level ; 
and  here,  thetrefore,  we  unmask  one  of  the  agents  eoneomed  in 
causing  the  Golf  Stream.  Wlukt  is  the  power  of  this  agent— is  it 
greater  than  that  of  other  agents,  and  how  nmch?  We  cannot 
say  how  much;  we  only  know  it  is  one  of  the  fAaei  agents  con- 
cerned. Moreover,  speculate  as  we  may  as  to  all  the  agencies 
concerned  in  collecting  these  waters,  that  have  supplied  the 
trade-winds  with  vapour,  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  then  in 
driving  them  across  the  Atlantic — we  are  forced  to  c6ndiide  that 

*  Tb«  Pokur  basin  has  a  kiKmn  ^mter  anea  of  BfiOOfiOO  square  milefl^  and  an 
unexplored  u ea^  indudiiig  land  and  watei;  of  1,500,000  aqaare  milea  'Whettier 
the  water  in  this  basin  be  nuxre  or  leas  aidt  than  that  of  the  intertropical  aeas. 
we  know  it  is  quite  different  in  temperatoxe,  and  difference  of  temp^natiae  will 
beget  cnnents  qnite  as  readily  as  diffeience  in  saltneais  for  change  in  ipeciflo 
grftYity  follows  either. 
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tho  Bait  wliidi  the  trade^ifind  vapour  leaves  behind  m  the  tropieo 
kas  to  be  conveyed  away  finom  the  trade-wind  region,  to  be  mixed 
iq»  again  in  due  proportion  with  the  other  water  of  the  sea — the 
Baltio  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  inelnded — and  that  these  are 
acmie  of  the  waters,  at  least,  which  we  see  ronning  off  ihitw^ 
the  Gulf  Stream.  To  convey  them  away  is  doubtlees  one  of  the 
eAees  which,  in  the  ^ooaomy  of  the  ocean,  has  been  aasicpfied  to 
it  But  as  £>r  the  seat  of  the  forces  which  pat  and  keep  the 
€ki]f  Stream  in  motion,  theorists  may  {dace  them  eoBchmvdff  on 
one  side  of  the  ocean  with  as  much  philosophical  propriety  as  (m 
the  other.  Its  waters  find  their  way  into  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  virtue  of  their  specifio  gravity,  while  water 
thence,  to  take  their  pboe,  is,  by  virtae  of  its  specific  giavity 
and  by  coonter  cnrrents,  carried  back  into  the  QvU.  The 
dynamical  force  which  causes  the  Qnlf  Stream  may  therefore  be 
aaid  to  rsside.both  in  the  polar  and  in  the  intertropical  waters  of 
the  Atlantic 

109.  IFtnfar  lea^peratere  of  ike  CM/  /SSrsam.— As  to  the  tempo- 
latore  ctf  the  Gulf  Stream,  there  is,  in  a  winter's  day,  off  Hatteras, 
and  even  as  high  up  as  the  Grand  Banks  of  NewfouTi<Mand  in 
mid-ocean,  a  difference  between  its  waters  and  those  of  the 
•ocean  near  by  of  20^  and  even  30^  Water,  we  know,  expands 
by  heat,  and  here  the  difference  of  temperature  may  more  than 
compensate  lor  the  difference  in  saltness,  and  leave,  therefore, 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  though  Salter,  yet  lighter  by 
season  of  their  warmth. 

110.  Top  of  Qfdf  Stream  roof-shaped.—U  they  be  lighter,  they 
should  therefore  occupy  a  higher  level  than  those  through  which 
they  fiow.  Assuming  the  depth  off  Hatteras  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  fiskthoms,  and  allowing  the  usual  rates  of  expansion 
£sr  searwater,  figures  show  that  the  middle  or  axis  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  there  should  be  nearly  two  feet  higher  than  the  con* 
tiguons  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Hence  the  stirface  of  the  stream 
ahonld  present  a  double  inclined  plane,  from  which  the  water 
would  be  running  down  on  either  side  as  from  the  roof  ci  a 
lioase.  As  this  runs  off  at  the  top,  the  same  weight  of-  colder 
water  runs  in  at  the  bottom,  and  so  raises  up  the  cold-water  bed 
<if  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  causes  it  to  become  shallower  and 
shallower  as  it  goes  north.  That  the  Gulf  Stream  is  therefore 
Toof-riiaped,  causing  the  waters  on  its  surface  to  flow  off  to  either 
aide  from  the  middle,  we  have  not  only  circumstantial  evidence 
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to  show,  but  observations  to  prove.  Navigators,  while  drifting 
along  with  the  Gtilf  Stream,  have  lowered  a  boat  to  tr^'  the 
surface  current.  In  such  oases,  the  boat  would  drift  either  to 
the  east  or  to  the  west,  as  it  happened  to  be  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  axis  of  the  stream,  while  the  vessel  herself  would 
drift  along  with  the  stream  in  the  direction  ct  its  course :  thus 
showing  the  existence  of  a  shallow  roof-current  from  the  middle 
towards  either  edge,  which  would  cany  the  boat  along,  but 
which,  being  superficial,  does  not  extend  deep  enough  to  affect 
the  drift  of  the  vessel. 

111.  Drift  matter  sloughed  off  to  (he  right, — That  such  is  the  case 
(§  110)  is  also  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  sea-weed 
and  drift-wood  which  are  found  in  such  large  quantities  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  are  rarely,  even  with  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  found  along  its  inner  edge — and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  to  cross  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  to  pass 
over  from  that  side  to  this,  they  would  have  to  drift  up  an 
incHned  plane,  as  it  were ;  that  is,  they  would  have  to  stem  this 
i-oof-current  until  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream.  We 
rarely  hear  of  planks,  or  wrecks,  or  of  any  floating  substance 
which  is  cast  into  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
being  found  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Drift-wood, 
trees,  and  seeds  from  the  West  India  Islands,  are  often  cast  up 
on  the  shores  of  Europe,  but  rarely  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  this 
country. 

112.  Why  8o  doughed  off, — We  are  treating  now  of  the  effects 
of  physical  causes.  The  question  to  which  I  ask  attention  is. 
Why  does  the  Gulf  Stream  slough  off  and  cast  upon  its  outer 
edge,  sea-weed,  drift-wood,  and  all  other  solid  bodies  that  are 
found  floating  upon  it  ?  One  cause  has  been  shown  to  be  in  its 
roof-shaped  current ;  but  there  is  another  which  tends  to  produce 
the  same  effect;  and  because  it  is  a  physical  agent,  it  should 
not,  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  be  overlooked,  be  its  action  never 
so  slight.  I  allude  now  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  drift 
matter  of  the  stream  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth. 

113.  lUuetrcUion, — Take,  for  illustration,  a  railroad  that  lies 
north  and  south  in  our  hemisphere.  It  is  well  known  to  engi- 
neers that  when  ihe  cars  are  going  north  on  such  a  road,  their 
tendency  is  to  run  off  on  the  east  side ;  but  when  the  train  is 
going  south,  their  tendency  is  to  run  off  on  the  west  side  of  the 
track— t.  fi.,  always  on  the  right-hand  side.    Whether  the  road  bo 
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one  mile  or  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  the  effect  of  dinmal 
rotation  is  the  same ;  and,  whether  the  road  be  long  or  shoi-t^  the 
tendency  to  run  off,  as  joa  cross  a  given  parallel  at  a  stated  rate 
of  speed,  is  the  same  ;  for  the  tendency  to  fly  off  the  track  is  in 
proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  train,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  road.  Now,  tns  inerUa  and  Telocity  being 
taken  into  the  account,  the  tendency  to  obey  the  force  of  this 
diurnal  rotation,  and  to  trend  to  the  right,  is  proportionably  as 
great  in  the  case  of  a  patch  of  sea^weed  as  it  drifts  along  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is  in  liie  case  of  the  train  of  cars  as  they  speed 
to  the  north  along  the  iron  track  of  the  Hudson  Eiver,  or  the 
Korth-Westem  railway,  or  any  other  railway  that  lies  nearly 
north  and  south.  The  rails  restrain  the  cars  and  prevent  them 
from  flying  off;  but  there  are  no  rails  to  restrain  the  sea-weed, 
and  nothing  to  prevent  the  drift  matter  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from 
going  off  in  obedience  to  this  force.  The  slightest  impulse 
tending  to  turn  anide  bodies  moving  freely  in  water  is  imme- 
diately felt  and  implicitly  obeyed. 

114.  Drift-iBood  on  the  Mississippi, — It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
diurnal  rotation  that  drift-wood  coming  down  the  Mississippi  is 
so  very  apt  to  be  cast  upon  the  west  or  right  bank.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  what  obtains  upon  the  Gulf  Stream,  for  it  flows  to  the 
north ;  it  therefore  sloughs  off  (§  111)  to  the  east. 

1 15.  Effed  of  diurnal  rotation  upon, — The  effect  of  diurnal  rota- 
tion upon  the  winds  and  upon  the  currents  of  the  sea  is  admitted 
by  all — the  trade-winds  derive  their  easting  from  it — it  must, 
therefore,  extend  to  all  the  matter  which  these  currents  bear 
with  them,  to  the  largest  iceberg  as  well  as  to  the  smallest  spire 
of  grass  that  floats  upon  the  waters,  or  the  minutest  organism 
that  the  most  powerful  microscope  can  detect  among  the  im- 
palpable particles  of  sea-dust.  This  effect  of  diurnal  rotation 
upon  drift  will  be  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  this  work. 

116.  Formaiion  ofihe  Grand  Banks, — ^In  its  course  to  the  north, 
the  Gulf  Stream  gradually  tends  more  and  more  to  the  eastward, 
until  it  arrives  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  its  course 
becomes  nearly  due  east.  These  banks,  it  has  been  thought, 
deflect  it  from  its  proper  course,  and  cause  it  to  take  this  turn. 
Examination  will  prove,  I  think,  that  they  are  an  effect,  certainly 
not  the  cause.  It  is  here  that  the  frigid  current  already  spoken 
of  (§  85),  and  its  icebergs  from  the  north,  are  met  and  melted  by 
tho  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf.     Of  course  the  loads  of  earth. 
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atones,  and  gpnvel  brou^t  down  upon  tbeae  berga  are  heie 
•d^wedted.  Captain  Soorasbj,  fior  away  in  the  north,  counted  at 
-one  time  five  hnndred  icebergs  setting  out  firom  the  nme  'vioinity 
upon. this  cold  cuirent  for  the  south.  Many  of  them,  loaded 
ivith  earth,  have  bean  seen  aground  on  the  Banks.  This  process 
of  tnauferrii^  deposits  firom  the  north  for  these  slioaIs»  and  of 
-snowing  down  upon  them  the  infasoria  .and  the  corpses  of 
'^living  oreataies"  that  are  broi^t  forth  so  abnndaBtlj  in  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Streandk,  and  delivered  in  mjriads  for 
barial  where  the  conflict  between  it  and  the  great  Polar  onrrent 
(S  89)  takes  place,  is  everlasting  gcing  on«  These  fancies, 
with  time,  seem  altogether  adeqaate  to  the  formation  of  extensiyo 
ban  or  banks. 

117.  Dsep  wafer  iwar. — ^The  deep-sea  soondingy  thai  have  been 
made  bj  vessels  of  the  English  and  American  navies  (Plate  XL) 
tend  to  confirm  this  view  as  to  the  formation  of  these  Banks. 
The  greatest  contrast  in  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is  jnst  to  the 
south  of  these  Banks.  Nowhere  in  the  open  sea  has  the  water 
been  fonnd  to  deepen  so  snddenly  as  here.  Coming  fix>m  the 
Doriih,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  dielving;  but  soddenly,  after 
passing  these  Bamks,  it  dips  down  by  a  precipitons  descent  to 
nnknown  deptih»^thiis  indicating  that  the  d^lnris  whidi  forms 
the  Grand  Banks  comes  firom  the  north. 

118.  The  €hdf  Siream  deteribe^  in  iU  eomrm  ike  ptA  of  a  ira^ 
Jeekfff, — ^From  the  Straits  of  Bernini  the  oonrse  of  the  Gnlf 

Stream  (Plate  YL)  describes  (as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  over 
toward  die  British  Islands  whidi  are  in  the  midst  of  its  waters) 
the  are  of  a  great  circle  nearly.  Siidi  a  course  as  the  Gulf 
^Stream  takes  is  very  nearly  the  course  that  a  camion-baU,  could 
it  be  shot  from  these  straits  to  those  islands,  would  fidilow; 

119.  Bsfoik/ram  BewM  to  ireJaiKL— If  it  were  possible  to  see 
Ireland  from  Bemini,  and  to  get  a  cannon  that  would  reach  that 
far,  the  person  standii^  on  Bemini  and  taking  aim,  intending  to 
shoot  at  Ireland  as  a  target,  would^  if  the  earth  were  at  rest, 
sight  direct,  and  make  no  allowanee  for  difference  of  motion 
between  marksman  and  target.  Its  path  would  lie  in  the  plane 
of  a  great  oirolei  But  there  is  dinmal  rotation ;  the  earth  doea 
revolve  on  its  axis ;  and  since  Bemini  is  nearer  to  the  equator 
than  Ireland  is,  the  gun  would  be  moving  in  diurnal  rotation 
(f  91)  &stor  than  the  target,  and  therefore  the  marksman,  taking 
Aim  point  blank  at  his  target,  would  miss.    Be  would  find,  on 
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esuaination,  tbat  b&  had  siiot  south — that  is»  to  the  rigJU  (§  103) 
of  his  mark.  In  other  wards^  that  the  path  aotuaUy  deaeribed 
by  the  ball  in)iild  be  a  nsnhant  anting  from  this  ^fiefenoe  in 
the  lale  of  xotatioa  and  the  tzajecstile  fisroe.  Like  a  laj  of  light 
from  the  stara^  the  ball  would  be  affected  by  aberration*  The 
ball  80  skot  {aeaents  the  oaae  of  the  paasesoger  in  the  railroad  car 
thioiring  an  apfdei,  as  the  train  sweeps  by,  to  a  boy  standing  by 
the  wayaide*  If  he  throw  stndgfat  at  the  boy,  he  will  miss,  for 
the  a|^e,  partaking  of  the  motion  of  the  cars,  will  go  ahead  of 
the  boy,  and  for  the  Tery  reaaon  ^lat  the  shot  will  pass  in 
adTBDoe  of  the  target,  fior  both  the  UHurksman  and  the  paasenger 
are  going  fiiater  than  the  object  at  which  they  aim. 

1 20.  Temiemetf  of  M  arremig  hoik  in- ike  tea  and  air  (a  mmo  »» 
^rtat  cmiet  ajphgtieal  law. — Hence  we  may  assomo  it  aa  a  law, 
thai  the  natmal  tendency  of  all  oorrents  in  the  sea,  like  the' 
natural  tendency  of  all  projectiles  through  the  air,  is  to  describe 
each  its  corre  of  flight  Tery  nearly  in  the  plane  of  a  great  circle. 
The  natural  tendency  of  all  matter,  when  pot  in  motion,  is  to  go 
from  point  to  point  by  the  diortest  distance,  and  it  requires  force 
to  OTeroQBie  this  tendency.  Light,  heat,  and  deotricity,  tbo 
howling  wind,  running  water,  and  all  snbstanoes,  whether  ponde- 
nbie  or  impondmulife,  seek,  when  in  motion,  to  obey  this  law. 
Electricity  m^  be  turned  aside  frt>m  its  coarse,  and  so  may  the 
camMm^baU  or  running  water;  but  remove  eveij  obafcruotion. 
and  leaye  the  current  or  the  aboi  free  to  continue  on  in  tho 
direction  of  the  first  impulse,  or  to  turn  aside  of  its  own  volition, 
so  to  speak,  and  atndght  it  will  go,  and  continue  to  go— if  on  a 
l^ane,  in  a  straight  line;  if  about  a  sphere,  in  the  are  of  a  great 
circle— thus  showing  thai  it  has  no  volition  except  to  obey 
impulse ;  and  thai  impulse  cornea  from  the  physical  requirements 
vpon  it  to  take  the  diortest  way  to  its  point  of  destination. 

121.  Tku  Ja»  reeogmaed  hy  Ae  €hl/ £»reomL~The  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  they  esoiqpe  from  the  Gulj^  are  bound  kfr  the 
British  Islands,  to  the  North  Sea,  and  Frozen  Ocean  (Plato  IX.). 
Accordingly,  they  take  (§  118),  in  obedience  to  this  physieal  law, 
the  most  direct  oourse  by  which  nature  will  permit  them  to 
reach  their  destination.  And  this  course,  as  already  remarked, 
is  nearly  that  of  the  great  circle,  and  of  the  supposed  cannon- 
ball. 

122.  SkodU  of  Namiwcket  do  ao<  control  tit  coune. — Many  phil> 
sitpheni  have  expressed  the  opinion— indeed,  tho  belief  (§  116)  is 
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common  among  marinerB — that  the  coasts  of  tbo  United  States 
and  the  Shoals  of  Nantucket  tarn  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the 
east ;  but  if  the  view  I  have  been  endeaTonring  to  make  clear  be 
correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
fixed  and  prescribed  by  exactly  the  same  laws  that  requu^  the 
planets  to  rerolve  in  orbits,  the  planes  of  which  shall  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun ;  and  that,  were  the  Nantucket 
Shoals  not  in  existence,  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the 
main,  would  be  exactly  as  it  is  and  where  it  is.  The  Gulf 
Stream  is  bound  over  to  the  North  Sea  and  Bay  of  Biscay  partly 
for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  waters  there  are  lighter  than 
those  of  the  Mexican  Gulf ;  and  if  the  Shoals  of  Nantucket  were 
not  in  existence,  it  could  not  pursue  a  more  direct  route.  The 
Grand  Banks,  howcTer,  are  encroaching  (§  116),  and  cold  cur- 
*rentsfrom  the  north  come  down  upon  it:  they  may,  and  probably 
do,  assist  now  and  then  to  turn  it  aside. 

123.  Henchd's  theory  not  eomisterU  toiih  known  facU, — No\i'  if 
this  explanation  as  to  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  east- 
ward tendency  hold  good,  a  current  setting  from  the  north 
towards  the  south  should  (§  103)  have  a  westward  tendency.  It 
should  also  move  in  a  circle  of  trajection,  or  such  as  would  be 
described  by  a  trajeotile  moving  through  the  air  without  resist- 
ance and  for  a  great  distance.  Accordingly,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  propelling  powers  derived  from  the  rate  at  which  different 
parallels  are  whirled  around  in  diurnal  motion  (§  91),  we  find 
the  current  from  the  north,  which  meets  the  Gulf  Strefun  on  the 
Grand  Banks  (Plate  IX.),  taking  a  wmi^-westuxurdly  direction,  as 
already  described  (§  114).  It  runs  down  to  the  tropics  by  the 
side  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  stretches  as  far  to  the  west  as  our 
own  shores  will  allow.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  in 
spite  of  this  force,  both  Major  Eennell  and  M.  Arago  would 
make  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Shoals  of  Nantucket 
to  txim  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the  east :  and  Sir  JohnHerschel 
(§  79)  makes  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  from  the  east^'ard, 
drive  this  stream  to  the  eastward  ! 

124.  The  Channel  of  the  Qidf  Stream  shifts  wUh  the  season.— But 
there  are  other  forces  operating  upon  the  Gulf  Stream.  They 
are  derived  (§  80)  from  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  waters  of  the 
whole  ocean,  as  produced  by  changes  in  their  temperature  and 
saltntiss  from  time  to  time.  As  the  Gulf  Stream  leaves  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  it  begins  to  vary  its  position  according  to 
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tlie  eeoBons;  the  limit  of  its  northem  edge,  as  it  passes  the 
meridian  of  Gape  Bace  (Plato  YI.))  being  in  winter  about  lati- 
tude 40-41°,  and  in  September,  when  the  sea  is  hottest,  about 
latitude  45-46^  The  trough  of  the  Oulf  Stream,  therefore,  may 
be  supposed  to  waver  about  in  the  ocean  not  unlike  a  pennon  in 
the  breesse.  Its  head  is  confined  between  the  shoals  of  the 
Bahamas  and  the  Carolinas ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  stretches 
over  towards  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  is,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  changes,  first  pressed  down 
towards  the  south,  and  then  again  up  towards  the  north,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year. 

125.  Tlie  jpihettomenon  thermal  in  U$  character. — -To  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  force  by  which  it  is  so  pressed,  let  us  imagine  the 
waters  of  the. Gulf  Stream  to  extend  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  so  as  completely  to  separate,  by  an  impenetrable  liquid 
wall,  if  you  please,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  on  the  right  from  the 
wateis  in  the  ocean  on  the  left  of  the  stream.  It  is  the  height  of 
summer :  the  waters  of  the  sea  on  either  hand  are  for  the  most 
part  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  let  it  be  supposed, 
has  assumed  a  normal  condition  between  the  two  diyision^, 
adjusting  itself  to  the  pressure  on  either  side  so  as  to  balance 
them  exactly  and  be  in  equilibrium.  Kow,  again,  it  is  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  the  temperature  of  the  waters  over  an  area  of 
millions  of  square  miles  in  the  North  Atlantic  has  been  changed 
many  deg^rees,  and  this  change  of  temperature  has  been  followed 
likewise  by  a  change  in  volume  of  those  waters,  amounting,  no 
doubt,  in  the  aggregate,  to  many  hundred  millions  of  tons,  over 
the  whole  ocean ;  for  sea-water,  unlike  fresh  (§  103),  contracts 
to  freezing,  and  below.  Now  is  it  probable  that,  in  passing  from 
their  summer  to  their  winter  temperature,  the  sea-waters  to  the 
right  of  the  Gulf  Stream  should  change  their  specific  gravity 
exactly  as  much  in  the  aggregate  as  do  the  waters  in  the  whole 
ocean  to  the  left  of  it?  If  not,  the  difference  must  be  com- 
pensated by  some  means.  Sparks  are  not  more  prone  to  fly 
upward,  nor  water  to  seek  its  level,  than  Nature  is  sure  with  her 
efforts  to  restore  equilibrium  in  both  sea  and  air  whenever, 
wherever,  and  by  whatever  it  be  disturbed.  Therefore,  though 
the  watera  of  the  Gulf  Stream  do  not  extend  to  the  bottom,  and 
though  they  be  not  impenetrable  to  the  waters  on  either  hand, 
yet,  seeing  that  they  have  a  waste  of  waters  on  the  right  and  a 
waste  of  waters  on  the  left,  to  which  (§  70)  they  offer  a  sort  of 
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resisting  permeability,  we  aro  enabled  to  comprebend  faow  the 
iratens  on  either  band,  as  their  specific  gravity  is  increased  or 
dimifiiabftd,  will  impart  to  tbe  trongb  of  tbia  stream  a  Tibratoiy 
motion,  pressing  it  now  to  tbe  riglit,  now  to  tbe  left,  according  to 
the  seasons  and  the  consequent  changes  of  temperature  in  tbe  sea. 

126.  lAmUB  of  the  Qvlf  Stream  in  March  and  iS^p^emto*.— Plato 
VI.  shows  tbe  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream  for  March  and  Septem- 
ber. The  reason  for  this  change  of  position  is  obvions.  Tbe 
banks  of  tSie  Gnlf  Stream  (§  70)  are  cold  water.  In  winter  tbe 
Tolmne  of  cold  water  on  tbe  Ameiican,  or  left  side  of  liie  stream, 
is  greatly  increased.  It  mnst  have  room,  and  gains  it  by  press- 
ing ihe  warmer  waters  of  tbe  stream  farther  to  the  south,  or 
right.  In  September,  l^e  temperatnre  of  these  cold  waters  is 
modified;  there  is  not  such  an  extent  of  tb.em,  arid  then  tbe 
warmer  waters,  in  turn,  press  them  back,  and  so  tbe  pendulum- 
like motion  is  preserved. 

127.  Bduetanceoflofferscrpat^ieBtomUnffle, — ^In  the  offings  of 
tbe  Balize,  sometimes  as  far  out  as  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from 
tbe  land,  puddles  or  patebes  of  Mississippi  water  maybe  obserred 
on  tbe  surface  of  tbe  sea  with  little  or  none  of  its  brine  mixed 
with  it.  This  anti^mimng  property  in  water  has  already  (§  98) 
been  remarked  upon.  It  may  be  observed  from  tbe  gutters  in 
tbe  street  to  tbe  rivers  in  tbe  ocean,  and  everywhere,  wherever 
two  bodies  of  water  that  differ  in  colour  are  found  in  juxta- 
position. The  patches  of  white,  black,  green,  yellow,  and 
reddisb  waters  so  often  met  with  at  sea  are  striking  and  funiliar 
examples.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  a  like  proclivity  existe 
(§  99)  between  bodies  or  streams  of  water  that  differ  in  tempera- 
ture or  velocity.  This  peculiarity  is  often  so  strikingly  developed 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Gulf  Stream,  that  persons  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  tbe  Gulf  Stream  has  fbiks  in  tbe  seajandl^t 
these  are  they. 

128.  Sbreaka  of  warm  and  cod, — ^Now,  if  any  vessri  will  take 
up  her  position  a  little  to  tbe  nortbward  of  Bermuda,  and 
steering  tiience  for  tbe  Capes  of  Viiginia,  will  try  tbe  water- 
thermometer  all  tbe  way  at  sbort  intervals,  she  will  find  its 
readings  to  be  now  higher,  now  lower;  and  tbe  observes  will 
discover  that  be  has  been  crossing  streak  after  streak  of  warm 
and  cool  water  in  regular  alternations.  He  will  tben  cease  to 
regard  them  as  bifurcations  of  tbe  Gulf  Stream,  and  view  them 
rather  in  tbe  light  of  thermal  streaks  of  water  which  have,  in  the 
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plan  of  oceanic  oiretilation  and  in  the  syBtem  of  unequal  heatin^^ 
and  eooling,  been  brought  together. 

129.  Waien  of&ie  oeeam  hepl  in  molum  hy  IkeraM-ifmunical  meoms, 
— ^The  waters  of  liie  Qnlf  Stream  form  by  no  means  the  onl}- 
body  of  warm  water  that  the  thermo-dynamical  forces  of  the 
ooean  keep  in  motion.  Nearly  all  Ihat  portion  of  the  Atlastio' 
which  lies  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  tlie  island  of  Bermuda 
has  its  snrfaoe  corered  with  water  which  a  tropical  sun  and  tropi- 
cal winds  haye  played  upon — with  water,  the  specific  gravity  of 
whidi  has  been  altered  by  th^  action,  and  which  is  now  drift- 
ing  to  more  northern  climes  in  the  endless  search  after  lost  equi- 
lilninm.  This  water,  moreover,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gnlf 
Stream,  cools  imequally.  It  would  be  surprising  if  it  did  not : 
for  by  being  spread  out  over  such  a  large  area,  and  then  drifting 
for  so  great  a  distance,  and  through  such  a  diversity  of  dimates, 
it  is  not  probable  that  all  parts  of  it  should  have  been  exposed  to 
like  vioassitiides  by  the  way,  or  even  to  the  same  thermal  con- 
ditions :  therefore  all  of  the  water  over  such  a  sur&ce  cannot  bo 
heated  alike;  radiation  here,  sunshine  there;  clouds  and  rain 
one  day,  and  storms  the  next ;  the  unequal  depths ;  the  break- 
ing up  of  Hie  fountains  below,  and  the  bringing  their  cooler  or 
their  wsrmer  waters  to  the  sor&oe  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,, 
may  all  be  expected,  and  are  well  calculated,  to  produce  unequal 
beating  in  Uw  torrid  and  unequal  cooling  in  the  temperate  sone ; 
tlie  natural  result  of  which  would  be  streaks  and  patches  of  water 
difiering  in  temperature.  Hence  it  would  be  surprising  if,  in 
eroosing  this  drift  and  stream  (Plate  YI.)  with  the  water-ther- 
moneter,  the  observer  should  find  the  water  all  of  one  tempera- 
tore.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  parallel  of  Bermuda  or 
*'  the  Capes  "  of  the  Chesapeake,  some  of  this  water  may  have 
been  ten  days,  some  ten  weeks,  and  some  perhaps  longer  on  its 
way  from  the  ** caldron"  at  the  south.  It  has  consequently 
had  ample  time  to  arrange  itself  into  those  difierently-tempered 
streaks  and  layers  (§  127)  whidi  are  so  familiar  to  navigators, 
and  which  have  been  mistaken  for  '*  foiics  of  the  Gulf  Stream." 

130.  IHg*  Aj  Pltde  VL — Curves  showing  some  of  these  varia- 
tions of  temperature  have  been  projected  by  the  Coast  Survey 
on  a  chart  of  engraved  squares  (Fig.  A,  Plate  YI.).  These 
curves  show  how  these  waters  have  sometimes  arranged  them* 
selves  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia  into  a  series  of  thermal  eleva- 
tions and  depressions. 
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131.  The  high  temperatwre  and  drift  in  (he  western  half  of  Nortii 
AUantie  and  Pacific  Oceans. — In  studjdng  the  Gnlf  Stream,  the 
high  temperature  and  drift  of  the  waters  to  the  east  of  it  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  Japan  current  (§  80)  has  a  like 
drift  of  warm  water  to  the  east  of  it  also  (Plates  YI.  and  IX.). 
In  the  western  half,  reaching  up  from  the  equator  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  both  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific,  the  watei- 
is  warmer,  parallel  for  parallel,  than  it  is  in  the  eastern  half. 
On  the  west  side,  where  the  water  is  warm,  the  flow  is  to  the 
north;  on  the  east  side,  where  the  temperature  is  lower,  the 
flow  is  to  the  south — making  good  the  remark  (§  80)  that,  when 
the  waters  of  the  sea  meet  in  ctirrents,  the  tendency  of  the  warm 
is  to  seek  cooler  latitudes ;  and  of  the  cool,  warmer. 

132.  A  €hdf  Stream  in  each, — The  Gulf  Stream  of  each  ocean 
has  its  genesis  on  the  west  side,  and  in  its  course  it  skirts  the 
coast  along ;  leaving  the  coast,  it  strikes  off  to  the  eastward  in 
each  case,  losing  velocity  and  spreading  out.  Between  each  of 
these  Gulf  Streams  and  its  coasts  there  is  a  current  of  cool  wator 
setting  to  the  south.  On  the  outside,  or  to  the  east  of  each 
stream,  and  coming  up  from  the  tropics,  is  a  broad  sheet  of  warm 
water ;  it  covers  an  area  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  its 
dinft  is  to  the  north.  Between  the  northern  drift  on  the  one 
side  of  the  ocean  and  the  southern  set  on  the  other,  there  is  in 
each  ocean  a  sargasso  (§  88),  into  which  all  drift  matter,  such  as 
wood  and  weeds,  finds  its  way.  In  both  oceans  the  Gulf  Streams 
sweep  across  to  the  eastern  shores,  and  so,  bounding  these  seas, 
interpose  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  higher  parallels  of 
latitude,  which  this  drift  matter  cannot  pass.  Such  are  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  oceans  and  in  the  circulation  of 
their  waters. 

133.  Their  connedion  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. — ^A  prominent  point 
for  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  channels  or  water-ways  between 
the  Arctic  and  these  two  oceans.  With  the  Atlantic  they  are 
divers  and  large ;  with  the  Pacific  there  is  but  one,  and  it  i.s 
both  narrow  and  shallow.  In  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific  is  sluggish,  ill-defined, 
and  irregular.  Were  the  water-ways  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean  no  larger  than  Behring's  Straits,  our  Gulf 
Stream  would  fall  far  below  that  of  the  Pacific  in  majesty  and 
grandeur. 

i:-A.  Tfie  rargassos  show  Hie  fedtle  power  of  (he  trade-mnde  ifj^yi 
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currenU. — Here  I  am  reminded  to  turn  aside  and  call  attention  io 
another  iact  that  militates  against  the  vast  current-begetting 
power  that  has  been  given  by  theory  to  the  gentle  trade-winds. 
In  both  oceiins  these  weedy  seas  lie  partly  within  the  trade'-^vind 
region ;  but  in  neither  do  these  winds  give  rise  to  any  current. 
The  weeds  are  partly  out  of  water,  and  the  wind  has  thcrefoi'c 
more  power  upon  them  than  it  has  upon  the  water  itself;  they 
tail  to  the  wind.  And  if  the  supreme  power  over  the  currents  of 
the  sea  reside  in  the  winds,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  would  have  it, 
then  of  all  places  in  the  trade-wind  region,  we  should  have  here 
the  strongest  currents.  Had  there  been  currents  here,  these 
weeds  would  have  been  borne  away  long  ago ;  but  so  far  from  it, 
we  simply  know  that  they  have  been  in  the  Sargasso  Sea  (§  88) 
of  tho  Atlantic  since  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  But  to  take 
"op  the  broken  thread : — 

135.  The  drift  matter  confined  io  sargassos  hy  currents. — The  water 
that  is  drifting  north,  on  the  outside  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  tunw, 
with  the  Gulf  Stream,  to  the  east  also.  It  cannot  reach  the  high 
latitudes  (§  80),  for  it  cannot  cross  the  Gulf  Stream.  Two 
streams  of  water  cannot  cross  each  other,  unless  one  dip  down 
and  underrun  the  other ;  and  if  this  drift  water  do  dip  down,  as 
it  may,  it  cannot  carry  with  it  its  floating  matter,  which,  like  its 
weeds,  is  too  light  to  sink.  They,  therefore,  are  cut  off  from  a 
passage  into  higher  latitudes. 

136.  Theory  as  to  the  fcrmaiion  of  sargassos, — According  to  this 
view,  there  ought  to  be  a  sargasso  sea  somewhere  in  the  sort  of 
middle  ground  between  the  grand  equatorial  flow  and  reflow 
which  is  performed  by  the  waters  of  all  the  great  oceans.  The 
place  where  the  drift  matter  of  each  sea  would  naturally  collect 
would  be  in  this  sort  of  pool,  into  which  every  current,  as  it  goes 
from  the  equator,  and  again  as  it  returns,  would  slough  ofl*  its 
drift  matter.  The  forces  of  diurnal  rotation  would  require  this 
collection  of  drift  to  be,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  current,  and,  in  the  southern,  to  be  on  the  left. 
(See  Chap.  XVIII.  and  Plate  IX.) 

137.  Sargassos  of  souiliem  seas  to  the  left  of  the  southern,  to  the 
right  of  the  great  polar  and  equatorial  flow  and  reflow. — Thus,  with 
Ae  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  '*  Black  Stream"  of  the 
Pacific,  their  sargassos  are  on  the  right,  as  they  are  also  on  the 
right  of  the  returning  and  cooler  currents  on  the  eastern  side  of 
each  one  of  those  northern  oceans.     So,  also,  with  the  Mozam- 
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biqne  coxrent,  vliich  runs  south  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  with  the  cooler  cnrrent  setting  to 
the  north  on  the  Australian  side  of  the  same  sea.  Between 
these  there  is  a  sargasso  on  the  left ;  for  it  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

138.  Their  ponUon  confanna  to  the  theonf. — Again,  there  is  in  the 
South  Pacific  a  flow  of  equatorial'  waters  to  the  Antarctic  on  the 
east  of  Australia,  and  of  Antarctic  waters  (Humboldt's  current) 
to  the  nortb,  along  the  western  shores  of  South  America ;  and, 
according  to  this  principle,  there  ought  to  be  another  sargasso 
somewhere  between  New  Zealand  and  the  coast  of  Chili.  (See 
Plate  IX.) 

139.  The  discovery  of  a  new  sargoMo. — ^To  test  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  I  requested  Lieut.  Warley  to  overhaul  our  sea-journals 
for  notices  of  kelp  and  drift  matter  on  the  passage  from  Australia 
to  Cape  Horn  and  the  Chincha  Islands.  He  did  so,  and  found  it 
abounding  in  small  patches,  with  '*  many  birds  about,"  between 
the  parallels  of  40^  and  50^  south,  the  meridians  of  140^  and 
178°  west.  This  sargasso  is  directly  south  of  the  Georgian 
Islands,  and  is,  perhaps,  less  abundantly  supplied  with  drift 
matter,  less  distinct  in  outline,  and  less  permanent  in  position 
than  any  one  of  the  others. 

140.  One  in  (he  Soidh  Atlantic. — There  is  no  warm  current,  or  if 
one,  a  veiy  feeble  one,  flowing  out  of  the  South  Atlantic.  Most 
of  the>  drift  matter  borne  upon  the  ice-bearing  current  into  that 
sea  finds  its  way  to  the  equator,  and  then  into  the  veins  which 
give  volume  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  supply  the  sargasso  of  the 
North  Atlantic  with  extra  quantities  of  drift.  The  saigassos  of 
the  South  Atlantic  are  therefore  small.  The  formations  and 
physical  relations  of  sargassos  will  be  again  alluded  to  in  Chapter 

xvni. 

141.  Hie  large  volume  of  warm  water  outside  of  the  QuLf  Stream, — 
Let  us  return  (§  129)  to  this  great  expanse  of  warm  water  whicli, 
coming  from  the  torrid  zone  on  the  south-western  side  of  tho 
Atlantic,  drifts  along  to  the  north  on  the  outside  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Its  velocity  is  slow,  not  sufficient  to  give  it  the  name 
of  current;  it  is  a  drift,  or  what  sailors  call  a  *'  set"  By  the 
time  this  water  reaches  a  parallel  of  35°  or  40°  it  has  parted 
with  a  good  deal  of  its  intertropic  il  beat :  consequent  upon  this 
change  in  temperature  is  a  change  in  specific  gravity  also,  and 
by  reason  of  this  change,  as  well  as  by  the  difficulties  of  crossing 
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the  Golf  Stream,  its  progress  to  the  north  is  arrested.  It  now 
tnms  to  the  east  with  the  Gnlf  Stream,  and,  yielding  to  the 
force  of  the  westerly  winds  of  this  latitude,  is  (§  1 07)  by  them 
^owly  drifled  along :  losing  temperature  by  the  way,  these  waters 
xeach'  the  sonthwardly  flow  on  the  east  side  with  their  speciflc 
gravity  so  altered  that,  disregarding  the  gentle  forces  of  the 
wind,  they  heed  the  voice  of  the  sea,  and  proceed  to  nnite  with 
this  cool  flow,  and  to  set  south  in  obedience  to  those  djuamical 
laws  that  derive  their  force  in  the  sea  from  differing  specific 
gravity. 

142.  The  reaevMance  between  the  currents  in  the  Ncfrih  AHanHe  and 
4he  North  Fadfic.—ThQ  Thermal  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  afford 
fer  these  views  other  illustrations  which,  when  compared  with 
the  charti  of  the  North  Pacific  now  in  the  process  of  construction, 
will  naake  still  more  striking  the  resemblance  of  the  two  oceans 
in  the  general  features  of  their  systems  of  circulation.  We  see 
how,  in  accordance  with  this  principle  (§  132),  the  currents 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  thickly-set  sargassos  are  generally 
wanting  in  southern  oceans.  How  closely  these  two  seas  of  the 
north  resemble  each  other ;  and  how,  on  account  of  the  large 
openings  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  flow  of 
warm  waters  to  the  north  and  of  cold  waters  to  the  south  is  so 
much  more  active  in  the  Atlantic  than  it  is  in  the  Pacific. 
Ought  it  not  so  to  be  ? 

'  143.  A  euMon  of  cod  water  protects  the  bottom  of  ihe  de^  sea  from 
abrasUm  by  Us  currents. — As  a  rule,  the  hottest  water  of  the  Gulf 
6tream  is  at  or  near  the  surfiEM^e ;  and  as  the  deepnsea  thermo- 
meter is  sent  down,  it  shows  that  these  waters,  though  still  far 
warmer  than  the  water  on  either  side  at  corresponding  depths, 
gradually  become  less  and  less  warm  until  the  bottom  of  the 
current  is  reached.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  nowhere  permitted,  in  the  oceanic 
economy,  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  is  everywhere 
a  cushion  of  cool  water  between  them  and  the  solid  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust.  This  arrangement  is  suggestive,  and  strikingly 
beautiful.  One  of  the  benign  offices  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  to 
convey  heat  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  otherwise  it  would 
become  excessive,  and  to  dispense  it  in  regions  beyond  the 
Atlantic  for  the  amelioration  of  the  climates  of  the  British 
Islands  and  of  all  Western  Europe.  Now  cold  water  is  one  of 
the  best  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  if  the  warm  water  of  the 
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Gulf  Stream,  was  sent  across  the  Atlantio  in  contact  ^vith  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth — comparatively  a  good  conduclor  of  heat 
<— instead  of  being  sent  across,  as  it  is,  in  contact  with  a  cold, 
non-conducting  cushion  of  cool  water  to  fend  it  from  the  bottom, 
much  of  its  heat  would  be  lost  in  the  first  part  of  the  way,  and 
the  soft  climates  of  both  France  and  England  would  be,  as  that 
of  Labrador,  severe  in  the  extreme,  ice-bound,  and  bitterly  cold. 

144.  Why  should  the  Gulf  Stream  take  its  rise  in  the  (hdf  of 
Mexico  ? — That  there  should  be  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  a 
constant  and  copious  flow  and  reflow  of  water  between  that  ocean 
and  the  Arctic  is  (§  107)  not  so  strange,  for  there  are  abundant 
channel- ways  between  the  two  oceans.  In  one,  water  is  to  be 
fotmd  nearly  at  blood  heat;  in  the  other,  as  cold  as  ice.  A 
familiar  experiment  shows  that  if  two  basins  of  such  water  be 
brought  in  connection  by  opening  a  water-way  between  them, 
the  waim  will  immediately  commence  to  flow  to  the  cold,  and 
the  cold  to  seek  the  place  of  the  warm.  But  why  tliis  warm 
flow  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  seem  to  issue  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  as  if  by  pressure,  is  not  so  clear. 

145.  The  trade-winds  as  a  cause  of  the  Gulf  Stream. — To  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  trade-winds  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in 
causing  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  may  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
which  ignores  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  already  adduced, 
show  that  they  cannot  create  a  current  to  mn  when  or  whei^e 
they  do  not  blow.  The  north-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic 
blow  between  the  parallel  of  25°  and  the  equator;  the  Gulf 
Stream  flows  between  the  parallel  of  25°  and  the  North  Pole. 

146.  Gulf  Stream  impelled  by  a  constantly  acting  force, — A  con- 
stantly acting  power,  such  as  the  force  of  gmvitation,  is  as 
necessary  (§  95)  to  keep  fluids  as  it  is  to  keep  solids  in  motion. 
In  either  case  tiie  projectile  force  is  soon  overcome  by  resistance ; 
and  unless  it  be  renewed,  the  current  in  the  sea  will  cease  to 
flow  onward,  as  surely  as  a  cannon-ball  will  stop  its  flight 
through  the  air  when  its  force  is  spent.  AVhen  the  waters  of 
Niagara  reach  Lake  Ontario,  they  are  no  longer  descending  an 
inclined  plane ;  there,  gravity  ceases  to  act  as  a  propelling  force, 
and  the  stream  ceases  to  flow  on,  notwithstanding  the  impulse  it 
derived  from  the  falls  and  rapids  above.  A  propelling  power, 
having  its  seat  only  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  trade-wind 
region,  could  (§  92)  no  more  drive  a  jet  of  water  across  the 
ocean,  than  any  other  single  impulse  oould  send  any  other  tra- 
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jectilo  tbat  distance  through  either  air  or  water.  The  p<»wer 
that  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  across  the  ocean  it* 
acting  npon  tliem  (§  95)  ever}'  moment,  like  gravity  upon  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
the  Mississippi  runs  down  hill,  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  dead 
level  of  the  sea.  But  if  we  appeal  (§  80)  to  salt  and  vapour,  to 
lieat  and  cold,  and  to  the  secreting  powers  of  the  insects  of  the 
sea,  we  shall  find  just  such  sources  of  everlasting  changes  and 
jiLst  such  constantly  acting  forces  as  are  required  (§  108)  to  keep 
up  and  sustain,  not  only  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  the  endless  round 
of  currents  in  the  sea,  which  lun  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
and  from  the  poles  back  to  the  equator ;  and  these  forces  are 
derived  from  difference  in  sj>ccific  gravity  between  the  flowing 
and  reflowing  water. 

147.  2%«  true  cause  of  the  Gulf  Stream, — The  waters  of  the  Gult 
as  tbey  go  from  their  fountain  have  theii*  specific  gravity  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  alteration  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  salt- 
ncss,  and  in  consequence  also  of  the  change  of  temperature.  In 
these  changes,  and  not  in  the  trade-winds,  resides  the  power 
which  makes  the  great  cuiTcnts  of  the  sea. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

5   150-101. — INFLUENCE  OF    TIIK  GUI.F    STRKAM   UPON    CIJMATFS  AND 

GOMMRRCE. 

150.  Hotc  the  Waslnngton  Observatory  is  xcarmed. — ^lodem  inge- 
nuity has  suggested  a  l>eautiful  mode  of  warming  houses  in 
winter.  It  is  done  by  means  of  hot  water.  The  furnace  and 
the  caldron  are  sometimes  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  apart- 
ments to  be  warmed.  It  is  so  at  the  Washington  Observatoiy. 
In  this  case,  pipes  aie  used  to  conduct  the  heated  water  fi-oni 
the  caldron  imder  the  superintendent's  dwelling  over  into  one  ol 
the  basement  rooms  of  the  Observatory^  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  feet.  These  pipes  are  then  flared  out  ho  as  to  present 
a  large  cooling  surface ;  after  which  they  are  united  into  one 
again,  through  which  the  water,  being  now  cooled;  returns 
of  its  own  accord  to  the  caldron.  Thus  cool  water  is  returning 
all  tbe  time  and  flowing  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  caldron,  while 
hot  water  is  continually  flowing  out  at  the  top.     The  ventilation 
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of  the  Obfiervatoiy  is  so  arranged  that  the  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere  through  it  is  led  from  this  hasement  room,  where  th& 
pipes  are,  to  all  other  parts  of  the  building ;  and  in  the  process 
of  this  circulation,  the  warmth  conveyed  by  the  water  to  the- 
basement  is  taken  thence  by  the  air  and  distributed  over  all  the 
rooms.  Now,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  we  have,  in 
the  warm  waters  which  are  contained  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
just  such  a  heating  apparatus  for  Great  Britain,  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  Western  Europe. 

151.  An  analogjf  thowing  haw  the  Qvif  Stream  roues  temjperaiure 
in  Europe. — ^The  furnace  is  the  torrid  zone ;  the  Mexican  Gulf 
and  Caribbean  Sea  are  the  caldrons;  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the 
conducting  pipe.  From  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
to  the  shores  of  Europe  is  the  basement — ^the  hot-air  chamber — 
in  which  this  pipe  is  flared  out  so  as  to  present  a  large  cooling, 
surface.  Here  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  is  arranged  by 
nature ;  it  is  from  west  to  east;  consequently  it  is  such  that  the 
warmth  thus  conveyed  into  this  vrarm-air  chamber  of  mid-ocean 
is  taken  up  by  the  genial  west  winds,  and  dispensed,  in  the 
most  benign  manner,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  west 
of  Europe.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  water-heated  aii-- 
chamber  of  the  Observatory  is  about  90^  The  maximum, 
temperature  of  ihe  Gulf  Stream  is  86^,  or  about  9^  above  the 
ocean  temperature  due  the  latitude.  Increasing  its  latitude  10°, 
it  loses  but  2°  of  temperature;  and,  after  having  run  three 
thousand  miles  towards  ihe  north,  it  still  preserves,  even  in 
winter,  the  heat  of  summer.  With  this  temperature  it  crosses 
the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  there,  overflowing  its 
liquid  banks,  it  spreads  itself  out  for  thousands  of  square  leagues 
over  the  cold  waters  around,  covering  the  ocean  with  a  mantle- 
of  warmth  that  serves  so  much  to  mitigate  in  Europe  the  rigours 
of  winter.  Moving  now  more  slowly,  but  dispensing  its  genial 
influences  more  freely,  it  Anally  meets  the  British  Islands.  By 
thesei  it  is  divided  (Plate  IX.),  one  part  going  into  the  'polar 
basin  of  Spitzbergen,  the  other  entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but 
each  with  a  warmth  considerably  above  the  ocean  temperature. 
Such  an  immense  Tolume  of  heated  water  cannot  fail  to  carry 
with  it  beyond  the  seas  a  mild  and  moist  atmosphere.  And  this 
it  is  which  so  much  softens  climate  there. 

162.  Depth  and  temperature, — ^Wo  know  not,  except  approxi- 
mately in  a  few  places,  what  the  depth  of  the  under  tempemtui-O' 
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of  the  Gulf  Stream  may  bo ;  but  aamtming  the  temperature  and 
velocity  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  fathoms  to  be  those  of  the 
sur&oe,  and  taking  the  well-known  difference  between  the 
oapacitj  of  air  and  of  water  for  specific  heat  as  the  argument,  a 
simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  quantity  of  heat  discharged 
over  the  Atlantic  from  the  waters  of  the  Oulf  Stream  in  a  winter's 
day  would  be  suflScient  to  raise  the  whole  column  of  atmosphere 
that  rests  upon  France  and  the  British  Islands  from  the  freezing 
point  to  summer  heat. 

153.  CcnirasU  of  dimates  in  ike  Mome  laiUudea, — ^Erery  west 
wind  that  blows  crosses  this  stream  on  its  way  to  Europe,  and 
carries  with  it  a  portion  of  this  heat  to  temper  there  the  northern 
winds  of  winter.  It  is  the  influence  of  this  stream  upon  climate 
that  makes  Erin  the  "  Emerald  Isle  of  the  Sea,"-^that  clothes 
the  shares  of  Albion  in  evergreen  robes ;  while  in  the  fiame 
latitude,  on  this  side,  the  coasts  of  Labrador  are  fast  bound 
in  fetters  of  ice.  In  a  Taluable  paper  on  currents,*  Mr.  Redfield 
states,  that  in  1831  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
was  closed  with  ice  as  late  as  the  month  of  June;  yet  who 
ever  heard  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  on  the  other  side,  though 
2^  fiu-ther  north,  being  closed  with  ice,  even  in  the  dead  of 
winter? 

154.  MOdness  o/tm  Orlmey  vnnter.— The  Thermal  Chart  (Plate 
lY.)  shows  this.  The  isothermal  lines  of  60^  50*^,  etc.,  starting 
off  from  the  parallel  of  40°  near  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
nm  off  in  a  north-oastwardly  direction,  showing  the  same  oceanio 
temperature  on  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  latitude  55° 
or  60°  that  we  have  on  ^e  western  side  in  latituc^e  40°.  Scott, 
in  one  of  his  beautiful  novels,  tells  us  that  the  ponds  in  the 
Orkneys  (latitude  near  60°)  are  not  frozen  in  winter.  The 
people  there  owe  their  soft  climate  to  this  grand  heating  appa- 
ratus, and  to  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapours  from  it  which  is 
liberated  during  the  precipitation  of  them  upon  the  regions  round 
about.  Driftwood  from  the  West  Indies  is  occasionally  cast 
upon  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea  and  Northern  Ocean  by  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

155.  Amount  of  heal  daify  etcaping  through  (he  €hdfStream» — Nor 
do  the  beneficial  mfluences  of  this  stream  upon  climate  end 
here.  The  West  Indian  Archipelago  is  encompassed  on  one 
side  by  its  chain  of  islands,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Cordilleras 

*  American  Joomal  of  Science*  yoL  xir^  p.  293. 
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of  the  Andes,  contracting  with  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
stretching  themselves  out  over  the  plains  of  Central  America 
and  Mexioa  Beginning  on  the  summit  of  this  range,  we  leave 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  descend  first  into  the  iienra 
templada,  and  tiben  into  the  terra  ctHiade^  or  huming  land.  De- 
Hcending  still  lower,  we  reach  hoth  the  level  and  the  surface  of 
the  Mexican  seas,  where,  were  it  not  for  this  beautiful  and  benign 
s^nstem  of  aqueous  circulation,  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
surrounding  country  assure  us  we  should  have  the  hottest,  if  not 
most  pestOential  climate  in  the  world.  As  the  waters  in  these 
two  caldrons  become  heated,  they  are  borne  off  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  are  replaced  by  cooler  currents  through  the  Carib- 
bean Sea ;  the  surftice  water,  as  it  enters  here,  being  3°  or  4^, 
and  that  in  depth  even  40^  cooler  than  when  it  escapes  from  the 
Gulf.*  Taking  only  this  difference  in  surface  temperature  as  an 
index  of  the  heat  accumulated  there,  a  simple  calculation  will 
show  that  the  quantity  of  heat  daily  oan-ied  off  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  from  those  regions,  and  discharged  over  the  Atlantic,  is 
sufficient  to  raise  mountains  of  iron  from  zeix>  to  the  melting- 
point,  and  to  keep  in  flow  from  them  a  molten  sti'cam  of  metal 
greater  in  volume  than  the  waters  daily  discharged  from  the 
Mississippi  Eiver. 

156.  Its  benign  influeneee. — ^Who,  therefore,  can  calculate  the 
benign  infiuence  of  this  wonderiul  current  upon  the  climate 
of  the  South  ?  In  the  pursuit  of  this  subject,  the  mind  is  led 
from  nature  up  to  the  great  Architect  of  nature ;  and  what  mind 
will  not  the  study  of  this  subject  fill  with  profitable  emotions  ? 
Tnchanged  and  unchanging  alone,  of  all  created  things,  the 
ocean  is  the  great  emblem  of  its  everlasting  Ci-eator.  "He 
treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  oea,**  and  is  seen  in  the  wonders 
of  the  deep.  Yea,  "  Ho  calleth  for  its  waters,  and  poureth  them 
out  upon  the  face  of  tlie  eai*th."  In  obedience  to  this  call,  the 
aqueous  portion  of  our  planet  preserves  its  beautiful  system  of 
circulation.  By  it  heat  and  warmth  are  dispensed  to  the  extra* 
tiopical  regions;  clouds  and  rain  arc  sent  to  refresh  the  dr^** 
land  ;  and  b}"^  it  cooling  streams  are  brought  from  Polar  Seas  to 
temper  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone.  At  the  depth  of  two  hundred 

*  TemperRtare  of  the  Garibhean  Sea  (from  tlio  journals  of  Mr.  Bunstcnillc , : 
SorfecG  temperoture:  83^,  September;  84^,  July;  830-86^°  Mosquito  Coost. 
Temperature  in  depth  :  499, 240  fathoms ;  43^,  886  ikthoma ;  42^,  450  fathoDis ; 
43^,  oOO  fathoms. 
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and  forty  fathoms  the  temperature  of  the  cnn-ents  setting  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  has  been  found  as  low  as  48^,  while  that 
<if  the  surface  was  85°.  Another  cast  with  three  hundred  and 
eighty-eix  fathoms  gave  43°  below  against  8<]°  at  the  suiface. 
The  hurricanes  of  those  regions  agitate  the  sea  to  great  depths ; 
that  of  1780  tore  rocks  up  from  the  bottom  seven  fathoms  deep, 
and  cast  them  ashore.  They  therefore  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  the 
.^urfiice  portions  of  the  cooler  water  below. 

157.  CM  water  at  tJte  hoUom  of  the  Qvlf  Stream. — At  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  when  its  sur&ce  temperature  was  SO'^, 
the  deep-sea  thermometer  of  the  Coast  Survey  has  recorded  a 
temperature  as  low  as  35°  Fahrenheit,  lliese  cold  waters 
doubtless  come  down  from  the  north  to  replace  the  warm  water 
sent  through  the  Gulf  Stream  to  moderate  the  cold  of  Spitz- 
bergen ;  for  within  the  Ai-ctic  Circle  the  temperature  at  corre- 
sponding depths  off  the  shores  of  that  island  is  said  to  be  only 
one  degree  colder  than  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  while  on  the  shores 
of  Labrador  and  in  the  Polar  Seas  the  temperature  of  the  water 
beneath  the  ice  was  invariably  found  by  Lieutenant  De  Haven  at 
28°,  or  4°  below  Ihe  melting-point  of  fresh-water  ice.  Captain 
SScoresby  relates,  that  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in  latitude  72°, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  42°  ;  of  the  water,  34° ;  and  29° 
at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  fathoms.  He  there 
found  a  snr£eice  current  setting  to  the  south,  and  bearing  with  it 
this  extremely  cold  water,  with  vast  numbers  of  icebergs,  whose 
centres,  perhaps,  were  far  below  zero.  It  would  be  curious  to 
jUicertain  the  routes  of  these  under-cun*ents  on  their  way  to  the 
tropical  regions,  which  they  are  intended  to  cool.  One  has  been 
found  at  the  equator  (§  97")  two  hundred  miles  broad  and  23° 
colder  than  the  suiface  water.  Unless  the  land  or  shoals  inter- 
vene, it  no  doubt  comes  down  in  a  spiral  curve  (§  96),  approach- 
ing in  its  course  the  great  circle  route. 

158.  Fish  and  currents, — ^I^erhaps  the  best  indication  as  to  these 
cold  currents  may  be  derived  from  the  fish  of  the  sea.  The 
whales,  by  avoiding  its  warm  waters,  pointed  out  to  the  fisher- 
man the  existence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Along  our  own  coasts, 
all  those  delicate  animals  and  marine  productions  which  delight 
in  warmer  waters  are  wanting;  thus  indicating,  by  their  absence, 
the  prevalence  of  the  cold  cun-ent  from  the  north  now  known  to 
exist  there.  In  the  genial  wanntli  of  the  sea  about  the  Bennudas 
on  one  hand,  and  Africa  on  the  other,  we  find,  in  great  abundance. 
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thofie  delicate  shell-fisli  and  coral  fonnations  wbich  are  alto* 
getber  wanting  in  the  same  latitudes  along  the  shores  of  South 
Carolina.  The  same  obtains  in  the  west  ooast  of  South 
America ;  for  there  the  immense  flow  of  polar  waters  known  as 
Humboldt's  Current  almost  reaches  the  line  before  the  first  sprig 
of  coral  is  found  to  grow.  A  few  years  ago,  great  numbers  of 
bonita  and  albercore — ^tropical  fisk— following  the  Gulf  Stream, 
entered  the  English  Channel,  and  alarmed  the  fisheimen  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire  bj  the  havoc  which  they  created 
among  Uie  pilchards.  It  may  well  be  questioned  if  the  Atlantic 
cities  and  towns  of  America  do  not  owe  their  excellent  fish-r 
markets,  and  the  vratering-plaoes  their  refreshing  sea-bathing  in 
summer,  to  this  littoral  stream  of  cold  water.  The  temperature 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  4°  or  5^  above  the  ocean  temperature  of 
the  samQ  latitude,  and  the  fish  there  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
indifferent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  along  the 
American  coast  is  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  ooean,  and 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  tables  are  supplied  with  the  most  excel* 
lent  of  fish.  The  sheep's-head  of  this  cold  ourrent,  so  much 
esteemed  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas»  loses  itd  flavour,  and  is 
held  in  no  esteem,  when  taken  on  the  warm  coral  banks  of  the 
Bahamas.  The  same  is  the  case  with  other  fish :  when  taken  in 
the  cold  water  of  that  coast,  they  have  a  delicious  flavour,  and  ore 
highly  esteemed;  but  when  taken  in  the  warm  vrater  on  ihe 
other  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  though  but  a  few  miles  distant, 
their  flesh  is  soft  and  unfit  for  the  table.  The  ten^rature  of 
the  water  at  the  Balize  reaches  90^.  The  fish  taken  there  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  same  latitude  in  this  cold 
stream.  New  Orleans,  therefore,  resorts  to  the  cool  waters  on 
{he  Florida  coasts  for  her  choicest  fish.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  Fadfic.  A  current  of  cold  water  (§  398)  from  the  south 
sweeps  the  shores  of  Chili,  Feru,  and  Columbia,  and  reaches  the 
Gallipagos  Islands  under  the  equator.  Throughout  this  whole 
distance,  the  world  does  not  afibrd  a  more  abundant  or  excellent 
supply  of  fish.  Yet  out  in  the  Facifio,  at  the  Society  Islands^ 
where  coral  abounds,  and  the  water  preserves  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, the  fish,  though  they  vie  in  gorgeousness  of  colouring  with 
the  birds,  and  plants,  and  insects  of  the  tropics,  are  held  in  no 
esteem  as  an  article  of  food.  I  have  knovm  8ailar%  even  after 
long  voyages,  still  to  prefer  their  salt  beef  and  pork  to  a  mess  of 
fish  taken  there.    The  few  facts  which  we  have  bearing  upon 
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this  subject  seem  to  surest  it  as  a  point  of  the  inqniry  to  be 
made,  whether  the  habitat  of  certain  fitdi  does  not  indicate  the 
temperatnre  of  the  water;  and  whether  these  cold  and  wanxk 
ciirients  of  the  ocean  do  not  constitute  the  great  highways 
through  which  migratory  fishes  travel  from  one  region  to  another. 
Why  should  not  fish  be  as  much  the  creatures  of  climate  as- 
plants,  or  as  birds  and  other  animals  of  land,  sea,  and  airF 
Indeed,  we  know  that  some  kinds  of  fish  are  found  only  in 
oerUdn  elimatee.  In  other  words,  they  live  where  the  tempera- 
tare  of  its  water  ranges  between  certain  d^rees. 

159.  A  dwd  of  sea  mMe$. — ^Navigators  have  often  met  with 
Tast  nnmbeiB  of  young  sea-nettles  {meduMoi)  drifting  along  with 
the  GnK  Btream.  They  are  known  to  constitute  the  principal 
food  ibr  the  whale ;  but  whither  bound  hy  this  route  hais  caused 
much  curious  speculation,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  habits  of 
the  right  whale  are  averse  to  the  warm  waters  of  this  stream^ 
An  intelligent  sea-captain  informs  me  that,  several  years  ago,  in 
the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  he  fell  in  vnth  such  a 
*' school  of  young  sea-nettles  as  had  never  before  been  heard  of.*^ 
The  sea  was  covered  with  them  for  many  leagues.  He  likened 
them,  as  they  appeared  on  near  inspection  in  the  vrater,  to  acorns 
^It^tfng  on  a  stream ;  but  they-  were  so  thick  as  completely  to- 
cover  the  sea,  giving  it  the  appearance,  in  the  distance,  of  a 
boundless  meadow  in  the  yellow  leaf.  He  was  bound  to'  £ng<- 
land,  and  was  five  or  six  days  in  sailing  through  them.  In  about 
sixty  days  afterwards,  on  his  return,  he  fell  in  with  the  same- 
school  off  the  Western  Islands,  and  here  he  was  three  or  four 
days  in  passing  than  again.  He  recognized  them  as  the  same,. 
for  he  had  never  before  seen  any  like  them ;  and  on  both  occa- 
sions he  frequently  hauled  up  buckets  full  and  examined  them. 

160.  Food  for  w&okt. — ^Now  the  Western  Islands  is  the  great 
place  of  resort  for  whales ;  and  at  first  there  is  something  curioua 
to  us  in  the  idea  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  harveet  field,  and 
the  Gulf  Stream  the  gleaner  which  collects  the  fruitage  planted 
there,  and  conveys  it  thousands  of  miles  off  to  the  hungry  whale 
at  sea.  But  how  perfectiy  in  imison  is  it  with  the  kind  and  pro- 
vidential care  of  that  great  and  good  Being  that  caters  for  the 
spanow,  and  feeds  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry  I 

161.  Pieaszi  8mjf(k*$  deseripHon. — ^Piaxzi  Smyth,  the  Astronomer 
Boyal  of  Edin]>urgh,  when  bound  to  Teneriffe  on  his  celebrated 
astronomical  expedition  of  1856,  fell  in  with  the  annual  harvest 
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of  these  ci^eatures.  They  were  in  the  foim  of  hollow  gelatiiions 
lobes,  arranged  in  g^ronps  of  five  or  nine — each  lobe  having  an 
orange  vein  down  the  centre.  Thus  eacli  animal  was  formed  of 
an  aggregation  of  lobes,  with  an  orange-colonred  vein,  or 
stomach,  in  every  lobe.  '*  Examining,"  says  he,  •*  in  the  micro- 
scope a  portion  of  one  of  the  orange  veins,  apparently  the  stomach 
of  the  creatnre,  it  was  found  to  be  extraoi'dinarily  rich  in  dia- 
tomes,  and  of  the  most  bizarre  forms,  as  stars,  Maltese  crosses, 
embossed  circles,  semicircles,  and  spirals.  The  whole  stomach 
could  hardly  have  contained  less  than  seven  himdred  thousand ; 
and  when  we  multiply  them  by  the  number  of  lobes,  and  then 
by  the  number  of  groups,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  count- 
less millions  of  diatomes  that  go  to  make  a  feast  for  the  medussa 
— some  of  the  softest  things  in  the  world  thus  confounding  and 
devouring  the  hardest — ^the  flinty-shelled  diatomaceas."  Each  of 
these  '*  sea-nettles,"  as  the  sailors  call  them,  had  in  his  nine 
Htomachs  not  less,  according  to  this  computation,  than  five  or  six 
millions  of  these  mites  of  flinty  shells,  the  materials  of  which 
their  inhabitants  had  collected  from  the  silicious  matter  which 
the  rains  washed  out  from  the  vallevs,  and  which  the  rivers  are 
continually  rolling  down  to  the  sea. 

1 G2.  The  voaieUri  ofihe  sea  bring  forth — oh  }^ou}  dbundantly  t — ^The 
mcdus8B  have  the  power  of  sucking  in  the  sea-water  slowly,  and 
of  ejecting  it  again  with  more  or  less  force.  Thus  they  derive  both 
f<x)d  and  the  power  of  locomotion,  for,  in  the  passage  of  the  water, 
they  strain  it  and  collect  the  little  diatomes.  Imagine,  now, 
how  many  medusre-mouthfuls  of  water  there  must  be  in  the  sea, 
which,  though  loaded  with  diatomes,  are  never  filtered  through 
the  stomachs  of  these  creatures ;  imagine  how  many  medussa  the 
whale  must  gulp  down  with  every  mouthful ;  imi^ne  how  deep 
and  thickly  the  bottom  of  the  sea  must,  during  the  process  of 
ages,  have  become  covered  with  the  flinty  remains  of  these  little 
organisms  ;  now  call  to  mind  the  command  which  was  given  to 
the  waters  of  the  sea  on  the  fifth  day  of  creation ;  and  then  the 
boasted  powers  of  the  imagination  are  silenced  in  their  very  im- 
potency,  and  the  emotions  of  wonder,  love,  and  praise  take  their 
place. 

163.  Contrasts  between  tJie  climates  ofhmd  and  sea. — The  sea  has 
its  climates  as  well  as  the  land.  They  both  change  with  the 
latitude ;  but  one  varies  with  the  elevation  above,  the  other 
with  the  depression  below  the  sea  level.     The  climates  in  caoh 
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are  regulated  by  circulation ;  but  the  chief  regulatoi*s  arc,  on  tho 
one  band,  winds  ;  on  the  other,  cnrrcnts. 

164.  Order  and  design, — ^I'he  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  are  a8 
much  the  creatares  of  climate  as  are  those  of  the  dry  land ;  for 
the  same  Almighty  hand  which  decked  the  lily  and  cares  for  the 
gparrow,  fashioned  also  the  pearl  and  feeds  the  great  whale ;  He 
adapted  each  to  the  physical  conditions  by  which  his  providence 
has  snrronnded  it.  Whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  aU  his  creatnres,  subjects  of  his  laws,  and  agents  in  his 
economy.  The  sea,  therefore,  we  may  safely  infer,  has  its  offices 
and  duties  to  perform  ;  so,  may  we  infer,  have  its  currents,  and 
so,  too,  its  inhabitants;  consequently,  he  who  undertakes  to 
study  its  phenomena  must  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  waste  of  waters. 
He  must  look  upon  it  as  a  paai  of  that  exquisite  machinery  by 
irhich  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  preserved,  and  then  he  will 
"begin  to  perceive  the  developments  of  oi'dcr  and  the  evidences 
of  design :  viewed  in  this  light,  it  becomes  a  vast  field  for  study 
— a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  subject  for  contemplation. 

16d.  Terrettricd  adapkUions^ — ^To  one  who  has  never  studied 
the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  its  main-spring  or  the  balance-wheel 
is  a  mere  piece  of  metal.  He  may  have  looked  at  tlie  face  of 
the  watch,  and,  while  he  admires  the  motion  of  its  hands,  and 
the  time  it  keeps,  or  the  tune  it  plays,  he  may  have  wondered  iu 
idle  amazement  as  to  the  character  of  the  machinery  which  is 
concealed  within.  Take  it  to  pieces,  and  show  him  each  part 
separitel}' ;  he  will  recognize  neither  design,  nor  adaptation,  nor 
relation  between  them ;  but  put  them  together,  set  them  to  work, 
point  out  the  offices  of  each  spring,  wheel,  and  cog,  explain  their 
movements,  and  then  show  him  the  result;  now  he  perceives 
that  it  is  all  one  design ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
parts,  their  diverse  forms  and  various  offices,  and  the  agents  con- 
cerned, the  whole  piece  is  of  one  thought,  the  expression  of  one 
idea.  He  now  rightly  concludes  that  when  the  main-spring  was 
fiuhioned  and  tempered,  its  relation  to  all  tho  other  parts  must 
have  been  considered ;  that  the  cogs  on  this  wheel  are  cut  and 
r^ulated — adapted — to  the  ratchets  on  that,  &c. ;  and  his  final 
conclusion  will  be,  that  such  a  piece  of  mechanism  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  chance ;  for  the  adaptation  of  the  parts 
is  such  as  to  show  it  to  be  according  to  design,  and  obedient  to 
the  will  of  one  intelligence.  So,  too,  when  one  looks  out  upon 
the  &ce  of  this  beautiful  world,  he  may  admire  its  lovely  scenery. 
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but  bis  admiratioii  can  never  grow  into  adoration  nnless  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  behind  and  study,  in  some  of  its  details 
at  least,  the  exqnisito  system  of  machinery  by  which  sach  beau- 
tifnl  results  are  brought  about.  To  him  who  does  this,  the  sea, 
with  its  physical  geography,  becomes  as  the  main-spring  of  a 
watdi ;  itis  waters,  and  its  currents,  and  its  salt,  and  its  inhalat- 
^uits,  with  their  adaptations,  as  balance- wheels,  cogs,  and  pinions, 
and  jewels  in  the  terrestrial  mechanim.  Thus  he  peroeiTes  that 
they  too  are  according  to  design — ^parte  of  the  physical  machinery 
tliat  are  the  expression  of  One  Thought, — a  unity,  with  har> 
monies  which  One  Intelligence,  and  One  Intelligence  alone, 
<;ould  utter.  And  when  he  has  arrived  at  this  point,  then  he 
feels  that  the  study  of  the  sea,  in  ite  physical  aspeote,  is  truly 
sublime.  It  elevates  the  mind  and  ennobles  the  man ;  for  *'  His 
gentleness  makes  "  it  great.  The  Gulf  Btream  is  now  no  longer, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  by  such  a  one  merely  as  an  immense 
current  of  warm  water  running  across  the  ocean,  but  as  a  balance- 
wheel — a  part  of  that  grand  machinery  by  which  air  and  w»ter 
are  adapted  to  each  other,  and  by  whidi  this  earth  itself  is 
adapted  to  the  well-being  of  ite  inhabitants— of  the  flora  which 
deck,  and  the  £rana  which  enliven  ite  snr&oe. 

166.  Mbtbosoloot  of  the  sejl  :  €hdf  Stream  ihs  weai&er-ireeder 
— Us  §iann» — As  great  hmricame  of  1780. — ^Let  us  now  consider  the 
InJUieiiee  of  die  Gtdf  Siream  up<m  ihe  Meteondogff  of  ihe  Oe^  To 
use  a  sailor's  expression,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  great  "  weather- 
breeder  "  of  the  North  Atlantio  Ocean.  The  most  furious  gales 
of  wind  sweep  along  with  it ;  and  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland, 
which  so  much  endanger  navigation  in  spring  and  summer, 
<loubtles8  owe  their  existence  to  the  presence,  in  that  cold  sea,  of 
immense  volumes  of  warm  water  brought  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Sir  Philip  Brooke  found  the  tempeiatnre  of  the  air  on  each  side 
of  it  at  the  freesing^point,  while  that  of  ite  waters  was  80^. 
^The  heavy,  warm,  damp  air  over  the  current  produced  great 
irregularities  in  his  chronometers."  The  excess  of  heat  daily 
brought  into  such  a  r^on  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
would,  if  suddenly  stricken  frcun  them,  be  sufficient  to  mako  the 
column  of  superincumbent  atmosphere  hotter  than  melted  iron. 
With  such  an  element  of  atmospherical  disturbance  in  ite  bosom, 
we  might  expect  storms  of  the  most  violent  kind  to  accompany  it 
in  ite  course.  Accordingly,  the  most  terrific  that  rage  on  the 
ocean  have  been  known  to  spend  their  fury  within  or  near  ite 
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borders.  Of  all  storms,  the  hunicaiies  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  typhoons  of  the  China  seas  eanse  the  most  ships  to  founder. 
The  stoutest  men-ot-\var  go  down  before  them,  and  seldom,  in- 
deed, is  any  one  of  the  crew  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Of  this  the 
Hornet,  the  Albany,  and  the  Grampns,  armed  emisexB  in  the 
American  navy,  all  are  memorable  and  melancholy  examples* 
Onr  nautical  works  tell  ns  of  a  West  India  hnrricane  so  violent 
that  it  forced  the  Gnlf  Stream  back  to  its  sources,  and  piled  up 
the  water  in  the  Gulf  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  Ledbury 
Snow  attranpted  to  ride  it  out.  When  it  abated,  she  found  her- 
self high  up  on  the  dry  land,  and  discoTeied  that  she  had  let  go 
her  anchor  among  the  tree-tops  on  Elliott's  Key.  The  Florida 
Keys  were  inundated  many  feet,  and,  it  is  said,  the  scene  pre- 
sented in  the  Gulf  Stream  was  never  surpassed  in  awful  sub- 
limity on  the  ocean.  The  water  thus  dammed  up  rushed  out 
with  frightful  velocity  against  the  fury  of  the  gale,  producing  a 
sea  that  beggeoed  description.  The  ^  great  hurricane  *'  of  1780 
commenced  in  Barbadoes.  In  it  the  bark  was  blown  from  the 
trees,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  destroyed ;  the  very  bottom  and 
depths  of  the  sea  were  uprooted,  and  the  waves  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  forts  and  castles  were  washed  away,  and  their  great 
guns  carried  about  in  the  air  like  chaff;  houses  were  razed; 
Ahips  wrecked ;  and  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts  lifted  up  in 
the  air  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  storm.  At  the  different 
islands,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives 
en  shore,  while  &rther  to  the  north,  the  "  Stirling  Castle "  and 
the  ^*  Dover  Castle,"  British  men-of-war,  went  down  at  sea,  and 
£fty  sail  were  driven  on  shore  at  the  Bermudas. 

167.  Inqmrte$  nuHiiUed  6y  the  AdmiraUy. — Several  years  ago 
the  British  Admiralty  set  on  foot  inqtdries  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
storms  in  certain  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  which  so  often  rage  with 
disastrous  effects  to  navigation.  The  result  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  conclusion  to  which  the  investigation  led :  that  they  are 
occasioned  by  the  irregularity  between  the  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  both  in  the  air  and 
water. 

168.  Tke  vumt  dormy  sea, — The  southern  points  of  South 
America  and  Africa  have  won  for  themselves,  among  seamen, 
the  name  of  '*  the  stormy  capes  ;"  but  investigations  carried  on 
in  that  mine  of  sesrlore  contained  in  the  log-books  at  the  National 
Observaiory  at  Washington,  have  shown  that  there  is  not  a 
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storm-find  in  the  wide  ocean  can  out-top  that  which  rages  along 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North  America.  The  China  seas  and  tho 
North  Pacific  may  vie  in  the  fmy  of  their  gales  with  this  part  oi 
the  Atlantic,  but  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  cannot, 
eqnal  them,  ceiiainly,  in  frequency,  nor  do  I  believe  in  fury. 

169.  Northern  seas  more  boisterous  than  southern, — In  the  ex- 
tropical  regions  of  the  sonth  we  lack  those  contrasts  which  tho 
mountains,  the  deserts,  the  plains,  the  continents,  and  the  seaR 
of  the  north  afford  for  the  production  of  atmospherical  disturb- 
ances. Neither  have  we  in  the  southern  seas  such  contrasts  of 
hot  and  cold  currents.  The  flow  of  waim  water  towards  the 
pole,  and  of  polar  water  towards  the  equator,  is  as  great — perhaps 
if  measured  according  to  volume,  is  greater  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  But  in  tho  southern  hemisphere  the  currents  are 
broad  and  sluggish  ;  in  the  northern,  nan*ow,  sharp,  and  strong. 
Then  we  have  in  the  north  other  climatic  contrasts  for  which  we 
may  search  southern  seas  in  vain.  Ilenoe,  without  further 
investigation,  we  may  infer  southern  seas  to  bo  less  boisterous 
than  northern. 

170.  Storms  in  the  North  Ailantic  and  Pacific. — By  a  like 
reasoning  we  may  judge  the  North  Pacific  to  be  less  boisterous 
than  the  North  Atlantic;  for,  though  we  have  continental 
climates  on  either  side  of  each,  and  a  Gulf  Stream  in  both,  yet 
the  Pacific  is  a  very  much  wider  sea,  and  its  Gulf  Stream  is  (§  54) 
not  so  warm,  nor  so  sharp,  nor  so  rapid;  therefore  the  broad 
Pacific  does  not,  on  the  whole,  present  the  elements  of  atmo- 
upheiical  disturbance  in  that  compactness  which  is  so  striking 
in  the  narrow  North  Atlantic. 

171.  Storms  along  their  western  shores, — Nevertheless,  though 
the  North  Pacific  generally  may  not  be  so  stonny  as  tho  North 
Atlantic,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  meteorological  agents  of 
nearly  equal  power  are  clustered  along  the  western  shores  of 
each  ocean.  Though  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific  is  not  so 
hot,  nor  the  cool  littoral  currents  so  cold,  as  those  of  our  ocean 
are,  yet  they  lave  the  shores  of  a  broader  continent,  and  hug 
them  quite  as  closely  as  ours  do.  Moreover,  the  Japan  Current, 
with  its  neighbouring  seas,  is  some  500  miles  nearer  to  the  pole 
of  maximum  cold  than  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic  is.  Great 
prominence  in  the  brewing  of  storms  is  to  be  given  to  the  latent 
heat  which  is  set  free  in  the  air  when  vapour  is  condensed  into 
rain.     The  North  Pacific  being  broader  than  the  North  Atlantic^ 
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supplies  its  shores  (§  283)  more  abundantly  with  vapour  than 
the  North  Atlantic  does.  This  no  doubt  assists  to  make  furious 
and  more  frequent  the  storms  of  the  North  Pacific. 

172.  Position  of  the  poles  of  maximum  cold,  and  their  influence 
upon  &s  meteorology  of  these  two  oceans, — Some  philosophers  hold 
that  there  are  in  the  northern  hemisphere  two  poles  of  maximum 
cold  :  the  Asiatic,  near  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  80*^  with 
the  meridian  of  120^  E.,  and  the  American,  near  lat.  79^  and 
long.  100°  W.  The  Asiatic  pole  is  the  colder.  The  distance 
between  it  and  the  Japan  Current  is  about  I%00  miles ;  the 
distance  between  the  other  pole  and  the  Gulf  Stream  is  about 
2000  miles.  The  bringing  of  the  heat  of  summer,  as  these 
two  streams  do,  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with  the  cold  of 
winter,  cannot  fail  to  produce  violent  commotions  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. These  commotions,  as  indicated  by  the  storms,  are  far 
2nore  frequent  and  violent  in  winter,  when  the  contrasts  between 
the  warm  and  cool  places  are  greater,  than  they  are  in  summer, 
when  those  contrasts  are  least.  Moreover,  each  of  those  poles  is 
to  the  north-west  of  its  ocean,  the  quarter  whence  come  the  most 
terrific  gales  of  winter.  Whatever  be  the  exact  degree  of 
influence  which  future  research  may  show  to  be  exercised  by 
these  cool  places,  and  the  heat  dispensed  so  near  them  by  these 
mighty  streams  of  tepid  water,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  do  act  and  react  upon  each  other  with  no  inconsiderable 
meteorological  power.  In  winter  the  Gulf  Stream  carries  the 
temperature  of  summer  as  far  north  as  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

173.  Climates  of  England  and  silver  foga  of  Newfoundland, — ^The 
habitual  dampness  of  the  climate  of  the  British  Islands,  as  well 
as  the  occasional  dampness  of  that  along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of 
the  United  States  when  easterly  winds  prevail,  is  attributable 
also  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  These  winds  come  to  us  loaded  with 
vapours  gathered  from  its  warm  and  smoking  waters.  The  Gulf 
Stream. carries  the  temperature  of  summer,  even  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  as  far  north  as  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
there  maintains  it  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  frosts.  It  is  the 
presence  of  this  warm  water  and  a  cold  atmosphere  in  juxta- 
position there  whiclj  gives  rise  to  the  **  silver  fogs  "  of  New- 
foundland, one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  to  be  seen 
anywhere  among  the  treasures  of  the  frost-king. 

174.  I7\fluence8  upon  storms, — The   influence  which  the  Gulf 
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Stream  exercises  upon  the  storms  of  the  North  Atl^ntio,  which 
take  their  rise  within  the  tropics,  is  felt  as  far  over  even  as  the 
coast  of  Africa:  it  is  also  felt  upon  those  which,  thotigh  not 
intertropical  in  their  origin,  are  known  to  visit  the  offings  of  the 
American  coasts.  These  gales,  in  whatever  part  of  the  ocean 
east  of  the  Gnlf  Stream  they  take  their  rise,  march  to  the  north- 
west nntil  they  join  it,  when  they  ^*  reonrvate,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  take  np  Iheir  line  of  march  to  the  north-east  along  with  it. 
Gales  of  wind  have  been  traced  from  latitude  10°  N.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  Stream  on  this,  and  then  with  it 
back  again  to  the  other  side,  off  the  shores  of  Europe.  By 
examining  the  log-books  of  ships,  the  tracks  of  storms  have  been 
traced  out  and  followed  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  llieir  path  is 
marked  by  wreck  and  disaster.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1854,  Mr. 
Bedfield  mentioned  one  which  he  had  traced  out,  and  in  which 
no  less  than  seventy  odd  vessels  had  been  wrecked,  dismasted, 
or  damaged. 

175.  More  observaUcnB  in  and  about  ihe  Chdf  Stream  a  desideratum. — 
Now,  what  should  attract  these  storms  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  a 
question  which  yet  remains  to  be  satisfactorily  answered.  A 
good  series  of  simultaneous  barometric  observations  within  and 
on  either  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  a  great  desideratum  in  the 
meteorology  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  equator,  where  the  trade- 
winds  meet  and  ascend,  where  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
and  where  the  vapour  firom  the  warm  waters  below  is  condensed 
into  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  above,  we  have  a  low  barometer. 

176.  Certain  slorme  make  fir  it  ai^  fiUow  it, — How  is  it  with 
the  Gulf  Stream  when  these  storms  &om  right  and  left  burst  in 
upon  it,  and,  turning  about,  course  along  with  it?  Its  waters 
are  warm ;  they  give  off  vapour  rapidly ;  and,  were  this  vapour 
visible  to  an  observer  in  the  moon,  he  no  doubt  would,  on  a 
winter's  day  especially,  be  able  to  trace  out  by  the  mist  in  the 
air  ih.e  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream  through  the  sea. 

177.  How  aqueoue  taponr  asmta  in  producing  aoinds. — Let  us 
consider  the  effect  of  vapour  upon  winds,  and  then  the  import* 
ance  of  the  observations  proposed  (§  175)  will  perhaps  be  better 
appreciated.  Aqueous  vapour  assists  in  at  least  five,  perhaps 
six,  ways  to  put  air  in  motion  and  produce  winds.  (1.)  By 
evaporation  the  air  is  cooled ;  by  cooling  its  specific  gravity  if 
changed,  and,  consequently,  here  is  one  cause  of  movement  it 
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the  air,  as  is  manifest  in  the  tendency  of  the  cooled  air  to  flo^ 
off,  and  of  warmer  and  lighter  to  take  its  place.  (2.)  Excepting 
hydrogen  and  ammonia,  there  is  no  gas  so  light  as  aqueons  vapour, 
its  weight  being  to  common  air  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
5  to  8 ;  consequently,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  it  commences  to 
rise;  and,  as  each  vesicle  of  vapour  may  be  likened,  in  the 
movements  which  it  produces  in  the  air,  to  a  balloon  as  it  rises, 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  how  these  vaporous  particles,  as 
they  ascend,  become  entangled  with  those  of  the  air,  and  so, 
carrying  them  along,  upward  currents  are  produced :  thus  the 
wind  is  called  on  to  rush  in  below,  that  the  supply  for  the  upward 
movement  may  be  kept  up.  (3.)  The  vapour,  being  lighter  than 
air,  presses  it  out,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  its  place,  causing  the 
barometer  to  &11 :  thus  again  an  in-msh  of  wind  is  called  for 
below.  (4.)  Arrived  in  the  cloud-region,  this  vapour,  being 
condensed,  liberates  the  latent  heat  which  it  borrowed  from  the 
3dr  and  water  below ;  which  heat,  being  now  set  free  and  made 
sensible,  raises  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  causing 
it  to  expand  and  ascend  still  higher ;  and  so  winds  are  again 
called  for.  Ever  ready,  they  come ;  thus  we  have  a  fourth  way. 
(5.)  Innumerable  rain-drops  now  begin  to  fall,  and  in  their 
descent,  as  in  a  heavy  shower,  they  displace  and  press  the  aii* 
oat  below  with  great  force.  To  this  cause  Espy  ascribes  the 
gosts  of  wind  which  are  often  found  to  blow  outward  from  the 
centre,  aii  it  were,  of  sudden  and  violent  thunder-showers. 
(6.)  Probably,  and  especially  in  thundernstorms,  electricity  may 
assist  in  creating  movements  in  the  atmosphere,  and  so  make 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  wind-producing  agent  But  the  winds 
are  supposed  to  depend  mainly  on  the  power  of  agents  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  for  their  violence. 

178.  A  channd  of  rcarefied  ah  in  the  aimosphere  and  over  the  Gidj 
Stream, — ^These  agents,  singly  and  together,  produce  rarefaction, 
diminish  pressure,  and  call  for  an  inward  rush  of  air  from  eithei 
side.  Mr.  Espy  asserts,  and  quotes  actual  observation  to  sustain 
the  assertion,  that  the  storms  of  the  United  States,  even  those 
which  arise  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  travel  east,  and  often 
march  out  to  sea,  where  they  join  the  Oulf  Stream  in  its  course. 
That  those  which  have  their  origin  at  sea,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  do  (§  174)  often  make  right  for  it,  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  seamen.  The  Gulf  Stream  from  Bemini  to  the  Grand 
Banks  is  constantly  sending  up  volumes  of  steam ;  this,  being 
lighter  than  air,  prodnc««  a  channel  way  of  xareiied  air  through 
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the  atmosphere,  as  it  winds  along  the  course  of  the  stream.  The 
latent  heat  of  this  vapour  when  it  is  set  free  produces  a  still 
greater  rarefaction,  so  that  we  may  imagine  there  is  in  the 
atmosphere  a  sort  of  cast  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  which  the 
harometer  often  stands  low,  and  into  which,  as  into  the  equi- 
noctial calm  belt  (§  175),  the  wind  often  blows  from  both  sides. 
In  this  fact  is  probably  to  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena alluded  to  above,  viz. :  that  certain  storms,  both  in  the 
Atlantic  and  ii|  the  United  States,  invariably  make  for  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and,  reaching  it,  turn  and  follow  it  in  its  course  some- 
times entii'ely  across  the  ocean.  Hence,  the  interest  that  is 
attached  to  a  proper  series  of  observations  on  the  meteorology  of 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

179.  Storms  of— dreaded  by  seamen. — Sailors  dread  its  storms 
more  than  they  do  the  storms  in  any  other  part  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  not  the  fury  of  the  storm  alone  that  they  dread,  but  it  is  the 
"  ugly  sea  "  which  these  storms  raise.  The  current  of  the  stream 
running  in  one  direction,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  another, 
create  a  sea  that  is  often  frightfuL 

180.  Bouies  formerly  governed  by  the  (hdf  Stream, — Hie  influence 
of  the  Stream  upon  commerce  and  namgation. — ^Formerly  the  Gulf 
Stream  controlled  commerce  across  the  Atlantic  by  governing 
vessels  in  their  routes  through  this  ocean  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  does  now,  and  simply  for  the  reason  that  ships  are  faster, 
nautical  instruments  better,  and  navigators  are  more  skilful  now 
than  formerly  they  were. 

181.  DiffictiUies  with  early  navigaiora, — Up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  navigator  guessed  as  much  as  he  caiculated  the 
place  of  his  ship;  vessels  from  Europe  to  Boston  frequently 
made  New  York,  and  thought  the  landfall  by  no  means  bad* 
Chronometers,  now  so  accurate,  were  then  an  experiment.  The 
Nautical  Ephemeris  itself  was  faulty,  and  gave  tables  which 
involved  errors  of  thirty  miles  in  the  longitude.  The  instru- 
ments of  navigation  erred  by  degrees  quite  as  much  as  they  now 
do  by  minutes;  for  the  rude  "cross  staff"  and  "back  staff,*'  the 
**  sea-ring "  and  "  mariner's  bow,"  had  not  yet  given  place  to 
the  nicer  sextant  and  circle  of  reflection  of  the  present  day. 
Instances  are  numerous  of  vessels  navigating  the  Atlantic  in 
those  times  being  6°,  8°,  and  even  10°  of  longitude  out  of  their 
reckoning  in  as  many  days  from  port. 

182.  Finding  longitude  by  the  Qulf  Stream, — ^Though  navigators 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Gulf  Stream 
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almost  daily  for  three  centuries,  it  never  occurred  to  them  to 
make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  giving  them  their  longitude,  and  of 
warning  them  of  their  approach  to  the  shores  of  this  continent 
Dr.  Franklin  was  the  first  to  suggest  this  use  of  it.  The  contrast 
afforded  by  the  temperature  of  its  waters  and  that  of  the  sea 
between  the  Stream  and  the  shores  of  America  was  striking. 
The  dividing  line  between  the  warm  and  the  cool  waters  was 
sharp  (§  70);  and  this  dividing  line,  especially  that  on  the 
western  side  of  the  stream,  seldom  changed  its  position  as  much 
in  longitude  as  mariners  often  erred  in  their  reckoning. 

183.  Foiger'a  Chart, — ^\Vhen  he  was  in  London,  in  1770,  he 
happened  to  be  consulted  as  to  a  memorial  which  the  Boai-d  of 
Customs  at  Boston  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  stating  that 
the  Fabnouth  Packets  were  generally  a  fortnight  longer  to  Boston 
than  common  traders  were  from  London  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  They  therefore  asked  that  the  Falmouth  packets  might 
be  sent  to  Providence  instead  of  to  Boston.  This  appeared 
strange  to  the  doctor,  for  London  was  much  farther  than  Fal- 
mouth, and  from  Falmouth  the  routes  were  the  same,  and  the 
difference  should  have  been  the  other  way.  He,  however,  con 
suited  Captain  Folger,  a  Nantucket  whaler,  who  chanced  to  be  in 
London  also;  the  old  fisherman  explained  to  the  philosopher 
that  the  difference  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Ehode 
Lsland  captains  were  acquainted  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  while 
those  of  the  English  packets  were  not.  The  latter  kept  in  it, 
and  were  set  back  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a  day,  while  the  former 
avoided  it  altogether.  He  had  been  made  acquainted  with  it  by 
the  whaler  which  were  found  on  either  side  of  it,  but  never  in 
it  (§  158).  At  the  request  of  the  doctor,  he  there  traced  on  a 
chaxt  the  course  of  this  stream  from  the  Straits  of  Florida.  The 
doctor  had  it  engraved  at  Tower  Hill,  and  sent  copies  of  it  to 
the  Falmouth  captains,  who  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  laid  down  by  that  fisherman  from  his 
general  recollection  of  it,  has  been  retained  and  quoted  on  the 
charts  for  navigation,  we  may  say,  until  the  present  day.  But  the 
investigations  of  which  we  are  treating  are  beginning  to  throw 
more  light  upon  this  subject ;  they  are  giving  us  more  correct 
knowledge  in  every  respect  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  many  other 
new  and  striking  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea. 

184.  Using  the  QuLf  Stream  in  winter, — No  part  of  the  world 
affords  a  more  di£Qcult  or  dangerous  navigation  than  the  ap^ 
preaches  of  the  North  American  coast  in  winter.    Before  the 
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warmth  of  tbe  Gulf  Stream  was  known,  a  voyage  at  this  seajson 
from  Europe  to  New  England,  New  York,  and  even  to  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware  or  Chesapeake,  was  many  times  more  trying, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  than  it  now  is.  In  making  this  part  of 
tho  coast,  vessels  are  frequently  met  by  snowHstorms  and  gales 
which  mock  the  seaman's  strength  and  set  at  naught  his  skill. 
In  a  little  while  his  hark  becomes  a  mass  of  ice ;  with  her  orew 
frosted  and  helpless,  she  remains  obedient  only  to  her  helm,  and 
is  kept  away  for  the  Gulf  Stream.  After  a  few  hours*  ran,  she 
reaches  its  edge,  and  almost  at  the  next  bound  passes  from  the 
midst  of  winter  into  a  sea  at  summer  heat.  Now  the  ice  disap- 
pears from  her  apparel :  the  sailor  bathes  his  stiffened  limbs  in 
tepid  waters;  feeling  himself  invigorated  and  refreshed  with 
tlie  genial  warmth  about  him,  he  realizes,  out  there  at  sea,  the 
fable  of  Antaeus  and  his  mother  Earth.  He  rises  up,  and  attempts 
to  make  his  port  again,  and  is  again,  perhaps,  as  rudely  met  and 
beat  back  from  the  north-west ;  but  each  time  that  he  is  driven 
off  from  the  contest,  he  comes  forth  from  this  stream,  like  the 
ancient  son  of  Neptime,  stronger  and  stronger,  imtil,  after  many 
days,  his  freshened  strength  prevails,  and  he  at  last  triumphs, 
and  enters  his  haven  in  safety,  though  in  this  contest  he  some- 
times falls  to  rise  no  more,  for  it  is  terrible.  Many  ships  annually 
founder  in  these  gales ;  and  I  might  name  instances,  for  they  are 
not  uncommon,  in  which  vessels  bound  to  Norfolk  or  Baltimore, 
with  their  crews  enervated  in  tropical  climates,  have  encountered, 
as  far  down  as  the  Gapes  of  Virginia,  snow-storms  that  have 
driven  them  back  into  the  Gulf  Stream  time  and  again,  and  have 
kept  them  out  for  forty,  fifty,  and  even  for  sixty  days,  trying  to 
make  an  anchorage. 

185.  Bunniug  south  to  spend  ihe  mnter, — Nevertheless,  the 
presence  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  with  their 
summer  heat  in  mid-winter,  off  the  shores  of  New  England,  is  a 
great  boon  to  navigation.  At  this  season  of  the  year  especially, 
the  number  of  wrecks  and  the  loss  of  life  along  the  Atlantic  sea* 
front  are  frightfuL  The  month's  average  of  wrecks  has  been  as 
high  as  three  a  day.  How  many  escape  by  seeking  refuge  from 
the  cold  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  matter  of 
conjecture.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  before  their  temperature  was 
known,  vessels  thus  distressed  knew  of  no  place  of  refdge  short 
of  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  newspapers  of  that  day — ^FranUin's^ 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  among  them — ^inform  ns  that  it  was  no 
uncon(unon  occurrence  for  vessels  bound  for  the  Capes  of  the 
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Delaware  in  winter  to  be  blown  off  and  to  go  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  wait  for  the  return  of  spring  before  they  would 
attempt  another  approach  to  this  part  of  the  coast. 

186.  Thermal  navigation. — Accordingly,  Dr.  Franklin's  dis- 
covery with  regard  to  the  Gulf  Stream  temperature  was  looked 
ujK)n  as  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
a&rding  to  the  frosted  mariner  in  winter  a  convenient  refuge 
from  the  snow-storm,  but  because  of  iia  serving  the  navigator 
with  an  excellent  land-mark  or  beacon  for  our  coast  in  all 
weathers.  And  so  viewing  it,  the  doctor,  through  political 
oonsiderations,  concealed  his  discovery  for  a  while.  The  prize 
of  20,000/.,  which  had  been  offered,  and  partly  paid,  by  the 
British  government,  to  Harrison,  the  chronometer  maker,  for 
improving  the  means  of  finding  longitude  at  sea,  was  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  navigators.  And  here  it  was  thought  a  solution  of 
the  grand  problem — ^for  longitude  at  sea  was  a  grand  problem — 
had  been  stumbled  upon  by  chcmoe;  for,  on  approaching  the 
coast,  the  current  of  warm  water  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  of 
cold  water  on  this  side  of  it,  if  tried  with  the  thermometer, 
would  enable  the  mariner  to  judge  with  great  certainty,  and  in 
the  worst  of  weather,  as  to  his  position.  Jonathan  Williams 
afterwards,  in  speaking  of  the  importance  which  the  thermal 
use  of  these  warm  and  odd  currents  would  prove  to  navigation, 
partinently  asked  the  question,  '*  If  these  stripes  of  water  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  colours  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  could 
they  be  more  distinctly  discovered  than  they  are  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  thermometer?*'  And  he  might  have  added,  coidd 
they  have  marked  the  position  of  the  ship  more  clearly  ? 

187.  Commodore  TrmUm, — When  his  work  on  Thermometrical 
Navigation  appeared,  Commodore  Tmxton  wrote  to  him:  "  Your 
publication  will  be  of  use  to  navigation  by  rendering  sea-voyages 
secure  far  beyond  what  even  you  yourself  will  immediately 
calculate,  for  I  have  proved  the  utility  of  the  thermometer  very 
often  since  we  sailed  together.  It  will  be  found  a  i^ost  valuable 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  mariners,  and  particularly  as  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  astronomical  observations ;  »  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
these  particularly  stand  in  need  of  a  simple  method  of  ascertain- 
ing their  approach  to  or  distance  from  the  coast,  especially  in  the 
winter  season ;  for  it  is  then  that  passages  are  often  prolonged, 
and  ships  blown  off  the  coast  by  hard  westerly  winds,  and 
vessels  get  into  the  Gulf  Stream  without  its  being  known ;  on 
which  acconnt  they  are  often  hove  to  by  the  captains  supposing 
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themselves  near  the  coast  when  they  are  veiy  &r  off  (having 
been  drifted  by  the  currents).  On  the  other  hand,  ships  are 
often  cast  on  the  coast*  by  sailing  in  the  eddy  of  the  Stream, 
which  causes  them  to  outrun  their  common  reckoning.  Every 
year  produces  new  proofs  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  calamities 
incident  thereto.'' 

188.  The  diicovery  of  ike  high  temperature  of  the  Qidf  Stream  fcl- 
lowed  by  a  decline  in  Southern  commerce. — ^Though  Dr.  Franklin's 
discovery  was  made  in  1775,  yet,  for  political  reasons,  it  was  not 
generally  made  known  till  1790.  Its  immediate  effect  in  navi- 
gation was  to  make  the  ports  of  the  Northern  States  as  ac^ 
cessible  in  winter  as  in  summer.  'What  agency  this  circumstance 
had  in  the  decline  of  the  direct  trade  of  the  south,  which  followed 
this  discovery,  would  be,  at  least  to  the  political  economist,  a 
subject  for  much  curious  and  interesting  speculation.  I  have 
referred  to  the  commercial  tables  of  the  time,  and  have  compared 
the  trade  of  Charleston  with  that  of  the  northern  cities  for 
several  years,  both  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Franklin 
became  generally  known  to  navigators.  The  comparison  shows* 
an  immediate  decline  in  the  southern  trade  and  a  wonderful 
increase  in  that  of  the  north.  But  whether  this  discovery  in 
navigation  and  this  revolution  in  trade  stand  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  be  merely  a  coincidence,  let  others  judge. 

189.  Statistics. — ^In  1769  the  commerce  of  the  two  Carolinas 
equalled  that  of  all  the  New  England  States  together ;  it  was 
more  than  double  that  of  New  York,  and  exceeded  that  of 
Pennsylvania  by  one-third.*     In  1792,  the  exports  firom  New 
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York  amounted  in  value  to  two  millions  and  a  half;  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  ^3,820,000;  and  from  Charleston  alone,  to 
^^3,834,000.  But  in  1795— by  which  time  the  Gulf  Stream 
began  to  be  as  well  understood  by  navigators  as  it  now  is, 
and  the  average  passages  from  Europe  to  the  north  were 
shortened  nearly  one -half,  while  those  to  the  south  remaiued 
about  the  same — the  customs  at  Philadelphia  alone  amounted 
to  ^2,941 ,000,*  or  more  than  one-half  of  those  collected  in  all 
the  states  together. 

190.  The  shortening  of  voyages. — ^Nor  did  the  effect  of  the 
doctor's  discovery  end  here.  Before  it  was  made,  the  Gulf 
Stream  was  altogether  insidious  in  its  effects.  By  it,  vessels 
were  often  drifted  many  miles  out  of  their  coarse  without  know- 
ing it ;  and  in  bad  and  cloudy  weather,  when  many  days  would 
intervene  from  one  observation  to  another,  the  set  of  the  current, 
though  really  felt  but  for  a  few  hours  during  the  interval,  could 
only  be  proportioned  out  equally  among  the  whole  number  of 
days.  Therefore  navigators  could  have  only  very  vague  ideas 
either  as  to  the  strength  or  the  actual  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
until  they  were  marked  out  to  the  Nantucket  fishermen  by  the 
whales,  or  made  known  by  Captain  Folger  to  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  diflcovery,  therefore,  of  its  high  temperature  assured  the 
navigator  of  the  presence  of  a  current  of  surprising  velocity,  and 
which,  now  turned  to  certain  account,  would  hasten,  as  it  had 
retarded,  his  voyage  in  a  wonderful  degree.  Such,  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  nautical  tables  and 
instruments  have  been  brought,  that  the  navigator  may  now 
detect,  and  with  great  certainty,  every  current  that  thwarts  his 
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^  I)oc.  No.  330.  H.  R.,  2ad  Session,  2Sth  Congress.    Some  of  Its  statements  do  not  agree  wiib 
thote  taken  from  M'Pheraon,  and  previously  quou>d. 
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way.  Ho  makes  groat  use  of  them.  General  Sabine,  in  his 
passage,  some  years  ago,  from  Sienii  Leone  to  New  York,  was 
drifted  one  thoupand  six  hundred  miles  of  his  way  by  the  force 
of  cuxTents  alono  ;  and,  since  the  application  of  the  thermometer 
to  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  average  passage  from  England  has  been 
reduced  from  upwards  of  eight  weeks  to  a  little  more  than  four. 
Some  political  economists  of  America  have  ascribed  the  great 
decline  of  southern  commerce  which  followed  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  protection  given  by 
federal  legislation  to  northern  interests.  But  I  think  these 
statements  and  figures  show  that  this  decline  was  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  water-thermometer,  and 
the  improvements  in  navigation ;  for  they  changed  the  relations 
of  Charleston — ^the  great  southern  emporium  of  the  times — 
removing  it  from  its  position  as  a  half-way  house,  and  placing  it 
in  ihe  category  of  an  outside  station. 

191.  The  $ccpe  ofihese  reiearehei. — ^The  plan  of  our  work  takes 
us  necessarily  into  the  air,  for  the  sea  derives  from  the  winds 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  in  its  physical  geography ; 
and  from  the  air  all  of  its  meteorology.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  winds,  we  can  neither  understand  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  nor  make  ourselves  intelligently  acquainted  with  the 
^eat  highways  across  it.  As  with  the  land,  so  with  the  sea ; 
some  parts  of  it  are  as  untravelled  and  as  unknown  as  the  great 
Amazonian  wilderness  of  Brazil,  or  the  inland  basins  of  Central 
Africa.  To  the  south  of  a  line  extending  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Plate  YllL)  is  an  immense  waste  of  waters. 
None  of  the  commercial  thoroughfares  of  the  ocean  lead  through 
it ;  only  the  adventurous  whaleman  finds  his  way  there  now  and 
then  in  pursuit  of  his  game ;  but  for  all  the  purposes  of  science 
and  navigation,  it  is  a  vast  unknown  region.  Now,  were  the 
prevailing  winds  of  the  South  Atlantic  northerly  or  southerly 
instead  of  easterly  or  westerly,  this  unploughed  sea  would  be  an 
oft-used  thoroughfare.  Nay,  more,  the  sea  supplies  the  wind 
with  food  for  the  rain  which  these  busy  messengers  convey 
away  from  the  ocean  to  •*  the  springs  in  the  valleys  which  run 
among  the  hills."  To  the  philosopher,  the  places  which  supply 
the  vapours  are  as  suggestive  and  as  interesting  for  the  instruc- 
tion they  afford,  as  the  places  are  upon  which  the  vapours  are 
showered  down.  Therefore,  as  he  who  studies  the  physical 
geography  of  the  land  is  expected  to  make  himself  acquainted 
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^\'itli  the  ix3gions  of  precipitation,  bo  he  who  looks  into  the 
physical  geography  of  the  sea  should  search  for  the  regions  of 
evaporation,  and  for  those  springs  in  the  ocean  which  supply  the 
reservoirs  among  the  mountains  with  water  to  feed  the  rivers ; 
and,  in  order  to  conduct  this  search  properly,  he  must  consult 
the  winds,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  circuits. 
Hence,  in  a  work  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  and  its 
Meteorology,  we  treat  also  of  the  Atmosphere. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

200-268. — ^THE  ATM06PRERE. 


200.  Idhened  to  a  machine^ — ^There  is  no  employment  more 
ennobling  to  man  and  his  intellect  than  to  trace  the  evidences 
of  design  and  purpose,  which  are  visible  in  many  parts  of  the 
creation.  Hence,  to  the  right-minded  mariner,  and  to  him  who 
studies  the  physical  relations  of  earth,  sea,  and  air,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  something  more  than  a  shoreless  ocean,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  he  creeps  along.  It  is  an  envelope  or  covering  for  the 
distribution  of  light  and  heat  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
a  eewer  into  which,  with  every  breath  we  draw,  we  cast  vast 
quantities  of  dead  animal  matter ;  it  is  a  laboratory  for  purifi- 
cation, in  which  that  matter  is  recompounded,  and  wrought 
again  into  wholesome  and  healthful  shapes ;  it  is  a  machine  for 
pumping  up  all  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  and  for  conveying  the 
water  (§  191)  from  the  ocean  to  their  sources  in  the  mountains ; 
it  is  an  inexhaustible  magazine,  marvellously  stored.  Upon  the 
proper  working  of  this  machine  depends  the  well-being  of  every 
plant  and  animal  that  inhabits  the  earth.  How  interesting, 
then,  ought  not  the  study  of  it  to  be  I  An  examination  of  the 
nses  which  plants  and  animals  make  of  the  air  is  sufficient  to 
BSLUafy  any  reasoning  mind  in  the  conviction  that  when  they 
were  created,  the  necessity  of  this  adaptation  was  taken  into 
account.  The  connection  between  any  two  parts  of  an  artificial 
tiachine  that  work  into  each  other,  does  not  render  design  in  its 
instruction  more  patent  than  is  the  fact  that  the  great  atmo- 
spherical machine  of  our  planet  was  constructed  by  an  Architect 
who  designed  it  for  certain  purposes ;  therefore  the  management 
of  it,  its  movements,  and  the  peiformance  of  its  offices,  cannot  be 
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left  to  cbAnce.  They  are,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  guided  by  laws 
that  make  all  parts,  functions,  and  movementB  of  this  machinery 
as  obedient  to  order  and  as  harmonious  as  are  the  planets  in  their 
orbits. 

201.  The  air  and  the  ocean  governed  by  stable  laws. — Any  exami- 
nation into  the  eoonomy  of  the  universe  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  well-balanced  minds  of  observant  men  that  the  laws 
which  govern  the  atmosphere  and  the  laws  which  govern  the 
ocean  (§  164)  are  laws  which  were  put  in  force  by  the  Creator 
when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  and  that  therefore 
they  are  laws  of  order ;  else,  why  should  the  Gulf  Stream,  for 
instance,  be  always  where  it  is,  and  running  &om  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  not  somewhere  else,  and  sometimes  running  into  it  ? 
Why  should  there  be  a  perpetual  drought  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  and  continual  showers  in  another?  Or  why  should  the 
conscious  winds  ever  heed  the  voice  of  rebuke,  or  the  glad  waves 
ever  **  clap  their  hands  with  joy  ?" 

202.  Importance  of  observing  the  works  of  nature. — To  one  who 
looks  abroad  to  contemplate  the  agents  of  nature,  as  he  sees 
them  at  work  upon  our  planet,  no  expression  uttered  or  act 
performed  by  them  is  without  meaning.  By  such  a  one,  the 
wind  and  rain,  the  vapour  and  the  cloud,  the  tide,  the  cun*ent, 
the  saJtness,  and  depth,  and  warmth,  and  colour  of  the  sea,  the 
shade  of  the  sky,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  tint  and  shape 
of  the  clouds,  the  height  of  the  tree  on  the  shore,  the  size  of  itB 
leaves,  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers — each  and  all .  may  bo  re- 
garded ajB  the  exponent  of  certain  physical  combinations,  and 
therefore  as  the  expression  in  which  Nature  chooses  to  announce 
her  own  doings,  or,  if  we  please,  as  tlie  language  in  which  she 
writes  down  or  elects  to  make  known  her  own  laws.  To  under- 
stand that  language  and  to  interpret  aright  those  laws  is  the 
object  of  the  imdertaking  which  we  now  have  in  hand.  No  fact 
gathered  from  such  a  volume  as  the  one  before  us  can  therefort^ 
come  amiss  to  those  who  tread  the  walks  of  inductive  philosophy 
for,  in  the  handbook  of  nature,  every  such  fact  is  a  syllable ;  and 
it  is  by  patiently  collecting  fact  after  fact,  and  by  joining 
together  syllable  after  syllable,  that  wo  may  finally  seek  itp 
read  aright  from  the  great  volume  which  the  mariner  at  sea  as 
well  as  the  philosopher  on  the  mountain  each  sees  spread  out 
before  him. 

203.  Materials  for  (hie  chapter, — There  have  been  examined  at 
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ihe  Observatory  more  than  a  million  of  observations  on  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  winds  at  sea.*  The  discnssion  of  such  a 
mass  of  material  has  thrown  mnch  light  npon  the  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere ;  for,  as  in  the  ocean  (§  201),  so  in  the  air,  there 
is  a  regular  system  of  circulation. 

204.  Different  belts  of  winds, — ^Before  we  proceed  to  describe 
this  system,  let  us  point  out  the  principal  belts  or  bands  of  wind 
that  actual  observation  has  shown  to  exist  at  sea,  and  which, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  of  outline,  extend  to  the  land  also, 
and  thus  encircle  the  earth.     If  we  imagine  a  ship  to  take  her 
departure  from  Greenland  for  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  she 
will,  between  the  parallels  of  60*^  north  and  south,  cross  these 
several  bands  or  belts  of  winds  and  calms  nearly  at  right  angles, 
and  in  the  following  order : — (1 .)  At  setting  out  she  will  find 
herself  in  the  region  of  south-west  winds,  or  counter-trades  of 
the  north — called  counter  because  they  blow  in  the  direction 
whence  come  the  trade- winds  of  their  hemisphere.     (2.)  After 
crossing  50^,  and  until  reaching  the  parallel  of  35^  N.,  she  finds 
herself  in  the  belt  of  westerly  winds,  a  region  in  which  winds 
from  the  south-west  and  winds  from  the  north-west  contend  for 
the  mastery,  and  with  nearly  equal  persistency.     (3.)  Between 
35^  and  30^,  she  finds  herself  in  a  region  of  variable  winds  and 
ealms ;  the  winds  blovnng  all  around  the  compass,  and  averaging 
about  three  months  from  each  quarter  during  the  year.     Our 
fancied  ship  is  now  in  the  **  horse-latitudes."    Hitherto  winds 
with  westing  in  them  have  been  most  prevalent;  but,  crossing 
the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  she  reaches  latitudes  where  winds  with 
easting  become  most  prevalent.    (4.)  Crossing  into  these,  she 
enters  the  region  of  north-east  trades,  which  now  become  the 
prevailing  winds,  until  she  reaches  the  parallel  of  10°  N.,  and 
enters  the  equatorial  calm  belt,  which,  like  all  the  other  wind- 
bands,  holds  fluctuating  limits.     (5.)  Crossing  the  parallel  of  5^ 
N.,  she  enters  where  the  south-east  trades  are  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  so  continue  until  the  parallel  of  80^  S.  is  reached. 
(6.)  Here  is  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  where,  as  in  that  of 
Cancer  (3),  site  again  finds  herself  in  a  region  of  shifting  winds, 
light  airs,  and  calms,  and  where  the  winds  with  westing  in  them 
become  the  prevailing  winds.     (7.)  Between  the  parallels  of  35^ 
and  40^  S.,  the  north-west  and  south-west  winds  contend  with 

*  Nautical  Monograph,  No.  1, 1859. 
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equal  power  for  the  mastery.  (8.)  Crossing  4CK>,  the  oounter- 
trades  (1), — ^Ihe  north-west  winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere,--^ 
become  the  prevailing  winds*  and  so  remain,  as  iar  as  our  obser- 
vations at  sea  extend  towards  the  south  pole. 

Such  are  the  most  striking  movements  of  the  winds  at  the 
stiriace  of  the  sea.  But,  in  order  to  treat  of  the  general  system 
of  atmospherical  circulation,  we  should  consider  where  those 
agents  reside  which  impart  to  that  system  its  dynamical  force. 
They  evidently  reside  near  the  equator  on  one  side,  and  about 
the  poles  on  the  other.  Therefoi-e,  if,  instead  of  confining  our 
attention  to  the  winds  at  the  surface,  and  their  relative  preva- 
lence from  each  one  of  the  four  quarters,  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  upper  and  lower  currents,  and  to  the  genetai  movements 
hack  and  fordi  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  we  shall  be 
enabled  the  better  to  understand  the  genei-al  movements  of  this 
grrand  machine.  • 

205.  The  trade^nd  hdtt. — ^Thus  treating  the  subject,  obser- 
vations show  that  from  the  parallel  of  about  30^  or  35^  north 
and  south  to  the  equator,  we  have,  extending  entirely  around  the 
earth,  two  zones  of  perpetual  winds,  viz.,  the  zone  of  north-east 
trades  on  this  side,  and  of  south-east  on  that.  With  slight 
interruptions,  these  winds  blow  perpetually,  and  are  as  steady 
and  as  constant  as  the  currents  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  always 
moving  in  the  same  direction  (Plate  I.)  except  when  they  are 
turned  aside  by  a  desert  or  a  rainy  region  here  and  there  to 
blow  as  monsoons,  or  as  land  and  sea  breezes.  As  these  two 
main  currents  of  air  are  constantly  flowing  from  the  poles  toward 
the  equator,  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  air  which  they 
keep  in  motion  must  return  by  some  channel  to  the  place  toward 
the  poles  whence  it  came  in  order  to  supply  the  trades.  If  this 
were  not  so,  these  winds  would  soon  exhaust  the  polar  regions 
of  atmosphere,  and  pile  it  up  about  the  equator,  and  then  cease 
to  blow  for  the  want  of  air  to  make  more  wind  of. 

206.  The  return  curreni. — ^This  return  current,  therefore,  must 
be  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  at  least  until  it  passes 
over  those  parallels  between  which  the  trade-winos  are  usually 
blowing  on  the  surface.  The  return  current  must  also  move  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  wind  the  place  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  supply.  These  direct  and  counter  currents  are  also 
made  to  move  in  a  sort  of  spiral  or  loxodronic  curve,  turning  to 
the  west  as  they  go  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  in  the 
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upposite  direction  as  they  move  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 
TMb  turning  is  cansed  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

207.  Effect  of  diurnal  roiaiion  on  the  course  of  the  trade-winda, — 
Th©  earth,  we  know,  moves  from  west  to  east.  Now  if  we 
inu^ne  a  particle  of  atmosphere  at  the  north  pole,  where  it  is  at 
rest,  to  be  put  in  motion  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  equator, 
we  can  easily  see  how  this  particle  of  air,  coming  from  the  very 
axis  of  diurnal  rotation,  where  it  did  not  partake  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth  would,  in  consequence  of  its  vis  inerticBy  find, 
ttB  it  travels  south,  the  earth  slipping  from  under  it,  as  it  were, 
and  thus  it  would  appear  to  be  coming  from  the  north-east  and 
going  towards  the  south-west ;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  a 
north-east  wind.  The  better  to  explain,  let  us  take  a  common 
terrestrial  globe  for  the  illustration,  firing  the  island  of 
Madeira,  or  any  other  place  about  the  same  parallel,  under  the 
brazen  meridian ;  put  a  finger*  of  the  left  hand  on  the  place ; 
then  moving  the  finger  down  along  the  meridian  to  the  south,  to 
represent  the  particle  of  air,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis  from  west 
to  east^  to  represent  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  when 
the  finger  reaches  the  equator,  stop.  It  will  now  be  seen  that 
the  place  on  the  globe  under  the  finger  is  to  the  southward  and 
westward  of  the  place  from  which  the  finger  started ;  in  other 
words,  the  track  of  the  finger  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  like 
the  trade  of  the  particle  of  air  upon  the  earth,  has  hoen  from  the 
northward  and  eastward.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  perceive 
how  a  like  particle  of  atmosphere  that  starts  from  the  equator* 
to  take  the  place  of  the  other  at  the  pole,  would,  as  it  travels 
north,  and  in  eonsequenoe  of  its  vis  inerticB,  be  going  towards  the 
east  faster  than  the  earth.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  bo 
blowing  yrom  the  south-west,  and  going  towards  the  north-east 
and  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  other.  Writing 
fionth  for  north,  the  same  takes  place  between  the  south  pole  and 
the  equator. 

208.  Two  grand  systems  of  currents. — Such  is  the  process  which 
is  aotually  going  on  in  nature ;  and  if  we  take  the  motions  of 
these  two  particles  as  the  type  of  the  motion  of  all,  we  shall  have 
an  illustration  of  the  great  currents  in  the  air  (§  204),  the 
equator  being  near  one  of  the  nodes,  and  there  being  at  least  two 
systems  of  currents,  an  upper  and  an  under,  between  it  and  each 
pole.  Halley,  in  his  theory  of  the  trade  winds,  pointed  out  the 
key  to  the  explanation,  so  far,  of  the  atmospherical  circulation ; 
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but,  were  the  explanation  to  rest  here,  a  north-east  trade-^vdnd 
extending  from  the  pole  to  the  eqnator  would  satisfy  it;  and 
were  this  so,  we  should  have,  on  the  surface,  no  winds  but  the 
north-east  trade-winds  on  this  side,  and  none  but  south-east 
trade-winds  on  the  other  side,  of  the  equator. 

209.  From  the  Pole  to  30^-35o. — ^Let  us  return  now  to  our 
northern  particle  (§  207),  and  follow  it  in  a  round  from  the 
north  pole  across  the  equator  to  the  south  pole,  and  back  again. 
Setting  off  from  the  polar  regions,  this  pai-ticle  of  air,  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear,  hitherto,  to  have  been  very  satifi- 
factorily  explained  by  philosophers,  instead  of  travelling  (§  208) 
on  the  surface  all  the  way  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  travels 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  until  it  gets  near  the  belt 
between  S(PSb'^.  Here  it  meets,  also  in  the  clouds,  the  hypo- 
thetical particle  that  is  coming  from  the  south,  and  going  north 
to  take  its  place. 

210.  The  "  horse  latitudes:'— Ahont  this  belt  of  30°-35''  north, 
then,  these  two  particles  press  against  each  other  with  the  whole 
amount  of  their  motive  power,  and  produce  a  calm  and  an 
accumulation  of  atmosphere :  this  accumulation  is  sufficient  to 
balance  the  pressui*e  of  the  two  currents  from  the  north  and 
south.  From  under  this  bank  of  calms,  which  seamen  call  the 
"  horse  latitudes,"  two  surface  currents  of  wind  are  ejected  or 
drawn  out ;  one  towards  the  equator,  as  the  north-east  trades, 
the  other  towards  the  pole,  as  the  south-west  **  passage-winds,*' 
or  counter-trades.  These  winds  come  out  at  the  lower  sparfEU^e 
of  the  calm  region,  and  consequently  the  place  of  the  air  borne 
away  in  this  manner  must  be  supplied,  we  may  infer,  by  down- 
ward currents  from  the  superincumbent  air  of  the  calm  region. 
Like  the  case  of  a  vessel  of  water  which  has  two  streams  from 
opposite  directions  running  in  at  the  top,  and  two  of  equal 
capacity  discharging  in  opposite  directions  at  the  bottom,  the 
motion  of  the  water  would  be  downward ; — so  is  the  motion  of 
the  air  in  this  calm  zone. 

211.  The  barometer  there, — The  barometer,  in  this  calm  region, 
stands  higher  than  it  does  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  of 
it;  and  this  is  another  proof  as  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
atmosphere  here,  and  pressure  from  its  downward  motion.  And 
because  the  pressure  under  this  calm  belt  is  greater  than  it  is 
on  either  side  of  it,  the  tendency  of  the  air  will  be  to  flow 
out  on  either  side  ;  therefore,  supposing  we  were  untaught  by 
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observation  as  to  direction  of  the  wind,  reason  would  teach  ns 
to  look  for  the  prevailing  winds  on  each  side  of  this  calm  belt  to 
hejrom  it. 

212.  TJie  equatorial  calm  belt, — ^Following  our  imaginary  particle 
of  air,  however,  from  the  north  across  this  calm  belt  of  Cancer, 
we  now  perceive  it  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  the 
north-east  ti-ade-wind ;  and  as  such  it  continues  till  it  arrives 
near  the  equator,  where  it  meets  a  like  hypothetical  particle, 
which,  starting  from  the  south  at  the  same  time  the  other  started 
from  the  north  pole,  has  blown  as  the  south-east  trade-wind. 
Here,  at  this  equatorial  place  of  meeting,  there  is  another  conflict 
of  winds  and  another  calm  region,  for  a  north-east  and  south-east 
wind  cannot  blow  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time.  The 
two  particles  have  been  put  in  motion  by  the  same  power ;  they 
meet  with  equal  force ;  and,  therefore,  at  their  place  of  meeting, 
they  are  arrested  in  their  course.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a 
calm  belt,  as  well  as  at  Capricorn  and  Cancer.  Warmed  now  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  of  vapour  in  the  process  of  condensa- 
tion, and  pressed  on  each  side  by  the  whole  force  of  the  north- 
east and  south-east  ti'ades,  these  two  hypothetical  particles, 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole,  cease  to  move  onward  and 
ascend.  This  operation  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  took 
place  at  the  meeting  (§  210)  near  the  belt  between  the  parallels 
of  30°-36''. 

213.  The  calm  heli  of  Capricorn, — This  imaginary  particle  then, 
having  ascended  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  again, 
travels  there  counter  to  the  south-east  trades,  until  it  meets, 
near  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  another  particle  from  the  south 
pole  ;  here  there  is  a  descent  as  before  (§  210);  it  then  (§211) 
flows  on  towards  the  south  pole  as  a  surface  wind  from  the 
north-west. 

214.  ThepdUxr  calms  and  the  return  current. — Entering  the  polar 
regions  obliquely,  it  is  pressed  upon  by  similar  particles  flowing 
in  oblique  currents  across  every  meridian ;  and  here  again  is  a 
calm  place  or  node ;  for,  as  our  imaginary  particle  approaches 
the  parallels  near  the  polar  calms  more  and  more  obliquely,  it, 
with  all  the  rest,  is  whirled  about  the  pole  in  a  continued 
circular  gale ;  finally,  reaching  the  vortex  of  the  calm  place,  it  is 
carried  upward  to  the  regions  above,  whence  it  commences  again 
its  flow  to  the  north  as  an  upper  current,  as  far  as  the  calm  belt 
of  Capricorn;  here  it  encounters  (§  213)  its  fellow  from  the 
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Dorth  (§  207) ;  they  stop,  descend,  aud  flow  out  as  surface 
curronts  (5  210),  the  one  with  which  the  imagination  is  tra- 
velling, to  the  equatorial  calm  as  the*  south-east  trade-wind; 
here  (§  212)  it  ascends,  travelling  thence  to  the  calm  belt  of 
Cancer  as  an  upper  current  counter  to  the  north-east  trades. 
Here  (§  210  and  209)  it  ceases  to  be  an  upper  current,  but, 
descending  (§  210),  travels  on  with  the  south-west  passage-winds 
o wards  the  polo. 

215.  Diagram  of  the  tcinds, — Now  the  course  we  have  imagined 
in  atom  of  air  to  take,  as  illustrated  hj  the  ^  diagram  of  tho 
winds  "  (Plate  I.),  is  this :  an  ascent  in  a  place  of  calms  about 
the  north  pole,  as  at  Y  P ;  an  efflux  thence  as  an  upper  current, 
ABC,  until  it  meets  B  S  (also  an  upper  current)  over  the  calms 
of  Cancer.  Here  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  descent^  as  shown  by 
the  arrows,  C  D,  S  T.  This  current,  A  B  C  D,  firom  the  pole, 
now  becomes  the  north-east  trade-wind,  D  E,  on  the  surface, 
until  it  meets  the  south-east  trades,  O  Q,  in  the  equatorial 
calms,  where  it  ascends  as  E  F,  and  travels  as  F  6  with  the 
upper  current  to  the  calms  of  Capricorn,  thence  as  H  J  K, 
with  the  prevailing  north-west  surfEice  current  to  tho  south 
pole,  thence  up  with  the  arrow  P',  and  around  with  tho 
hands  of  a  watch,  and  back,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  along 
LMNOQKSTUV. 

216.  As  our  hnowledge  of  the  laics  of  nature  has  increased,  so  have 
our  readings  of  the  Bible  improved, — The  Bible  frequently  makes 
allusion  to  the  laws  of  nature,  their  operation  and  effects.  But 
such  allusions  are  often  so  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  peculiar 
and  graceful  drapery  with  which  its  language  is  occasionally 
clothed,  that  the  meaning,  though  peeping  out  from  its  thin 
covering  all  tlie  while,  yet  lies  in  some  sense  concealed,  until 
the  lights  and  revelations  of  science  are  thrown  upon  it ;  then  it 
oursts  out  and  strikes  us  with  exquisite  force  and  beauty.  As 
our  knowledge  of  Nature  and  her  laws  has  increased,  so  has  our 
understanding  of  many  passages  in  the  Bible  been  improved. 
The  Psalmist  called  the  earth  **  the  round  world ;"  yet  for  ages 
it  was  the  most  damnable  heresy  for  Christian  men  to  say  the 
world  is  round ;  and,  finally,  sailors  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
proved  the  Bible  to  be  rig^t,  and  saved  Christian  men  of  science 
from  the  stake.  '^  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades  ?'  Astronomers  of  the  present  day,  if  they  have  not 
answered  this  question,  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  it  as  to . 
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show  that,  if  ever  it  be  answered  by  man,  he  must  consult  the 
science  of  astronomy.  It  has  been  recently  all  but  proved,  that 
the  earth  and  sun,  with  their  splendid  retinue  of  comets, 
satellites,  and  planets,  are  all  in  motion  around  some  point  or 
centre  of  attraction  inconceivably  remote,  and  that  that  point 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  star  Alcyon,  one  of  the  Pleiades ! 
Who  but  the  astronomer,  then,  could  tell  their  "  sweet  influ- 
ences ?"  And  as  for  the  general  system  of  atmospherical  circu- 
lation which  I  have  been  so  long  endeavouring  to  describe, 
the  Bible  tells  it  all  in  a  single  sentence:  "The  wind  goeth 
towards  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north ;  it  whirleth 
about  continually,  and  the  wind  retumeth  again  according  to  his 
circuits." — Eccl.  i.  6. 

217.  SUmgkmg  off  Jr(m  (ke  connter  trades, — Of  course,  as  the 
surface  winds,  H  J  K,  and  T  U  V,  approach  the  poles,  there  must 
be  a  sloughing  ofi^ — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, — of  air 
from  them,  in  consequ^ice  of  their  approaching  the  poles.  For 
as  ihey  near  the  poles,  the  parallels  become  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  the  sui^Mie  current  must  either  extend  much  higher  up,  and 
blow  with  greater  rapidity,  or  else  a  part  of  it  must  be  sloughed 
off  above,  and  so  turn  back  before  reaching  the  calms  about  the 
poles.  The  latter  is  probably  the  case.  Such  was  the  conjec- 
ture. Subsequent  investigations*  have  established  its  correct 
nesB,  and  in  this  way:  they  show  that  the  south-east  trado- 
windfi,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  blow,  on  the  average,  during  the  year, 
124  days  between  the  parallels  of  25''  and  30°  S.,  and  that  as  you 
approach  the  equator  their  average  annual  duration  increases 
until  you  reach  6°  S.  Here  between  5^  and  10°  S.  they  blow  on 
the  average  for  329  out  of  the  365  days. 

218.  The  akr  vihv^  ma^ppUeB  ike  ecmth-east  trad&^nd  in  the  hand 
5°  does  not  cross  the  hand  26°. — ^Now,  the  question  may  be  asked, 
Where  do  the  supplies  which  furnish  air  for  these  winds  for  320 
days  come  from?  The  "trades'*  could  not  ponvey  this  firesh 
supply  of  air  across  the  parallel  of  25°  S.  during  the  time 
annually  allotted  for  them  to  blow  in  that  latitude.  They  cannot 
for  these  reasons :  (1.)  Because  the  trade-winds  in  lat  5^  are 
stronger  than  they  are  in  lat  25°,  and  therefore,  in  equal  times, 
they  waft  larger  volumes  of  air  across  5°  than  they  do  across 
25^    (2.)  Because  the  girdle  of  the  earth  near  the  equator  is 
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larger  than  it  is  fSGu-tlier  off,  as  at  25° ;  therefore,  admitting  eqnal 
heights  and  velocities  for  the  wind  at  the  two  parallels,  it  would, 
in  cqnal  times,  bear  most  air  across  the  one  of  lai^r  circnm* 
ferenee-  Mnch  less,  therefore,  can  the  air  which  crosses  the 
parallel  of  25°  S.  annually  in  the  124  trade-wind  days  of  that 
latitude  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  trade-winds  with  air  for  their 
329  days  in  lat.  5°.  Whence  comes  the  extra  supply  for  them 
in  5°  ?  (3.)  Of  all  parts  of  the  ocean  the  trade-winds  obtain 
their  best  development  between  5°  and  10°  S.  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  for  it  is  there  only  that  they  attain  the  unequalled  annual 
average  duration  of  329  days.  But  referring  now  to  the  average 
annual  duration  of  the  sou^-east  trade-wind  in  all  seas,  we  may, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  liken  this  belt  of  winds  which  en- 
circles the  earth,  say  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  25°  S.,  to 
the  frustum  of  a  hollow  cone,  with  its  base  towards  the  equator. 
219.  Winds  with  norihing  and  winda  with  southing  in  ihem  ecm- 
treated, — Now,  dividing  the  winds  into  only  two  classes,  as  winds 
with  northing  and  winds  with  southing  in  them,  actual  observa- 
tions show,  taking  the  world  around,  that  winds  having  southing 
in  them  blow  into  the  southern  or  smaller  end  of  this  cone  for 
209  days  annually,  and  out  of  the  northern  and  larger  end  for 
286  days.*  They  appear  (§  221)  to  come  out  of  the  larger  end 
with  greater  velocity  than  they  enter  the  smaller  end.  But  we 
assume  the  velocity  at  going  in  and  at  coming  out  to  be  the 
same,  merely  for  illustration.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  either 
winds  with  noHhing  in  them  are  blowing  m  at  the  big  end,  or  ofd 
at  the  little  end  of  the  imaginary  cone,  or  no  wind  is  blowing  at 
all :  that  is,  it  is  calm.  Now,  if  we  suppose,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  assisting  farther  in  the  illustration,  that  these  winds  with 
northing  and  these  winds  with  souring  move  equal  volumes  of  air 
in  equal  times,  we  may  subt];^ct  the  days  of  the  one  from  the 
days  of  the  other,  and  thus  ascertain  how  much  more  air  comes 
out  at  one  end  thapi  goes  in  at  the  other  of  our  frustum.  Winds 
with  northing  in  them  blow  in  at  the  big  end  for  72  days,  and 
out  at  the  little  end  for  146  days  annually.  Now,  if  we  subtract 
the  whole  number  of  winds  (146)  with  northing  in  them  that 
blow  out  at  the  south  or  small  end,  from  the  whole  number  (209) 
with  southing  in  them  that  blow  tn,  we  shall  have  for  the  quan- 
tity that  is  to  pass  through,  or  go  from  the  parallel  of  25°  to  5^, 
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the  volume  expressed  by  the  transporting  power  of  the  south- 
east trade- winds  at  latitude  25°  for  63  days  (209  - 1466  =  3).  In 
like  manner  we  obtain,  in  similar  terms,  an  expression  for  the 
volume  which  these  winds  bring  out  at  the  large  or  equatorial 
end,  and  find  it  to  be  as  much  air  as  the  south-east  trado-winds 
oan  transport  across  the  parallel  of  5°  S.  in  214  days  (28  —  672  = 
214).     Again : 

220.  Scuih-east  trade-winds  stronger  near  the  equatorial  limits, — 
The  south-east  trade-winds,  as  they  cross  the  parallel  of  6**  and 
oome  out  of  this  belt,  appear  to  be  stronger  *  than  they  are  when 
they  enter  it.  But  assuming  the  velocity  at  each  parallel  to  be 
the  same,  we  have  (§  219)  just  three  times  as  much  air  with 
southing  in  it  coming  out  of  this  belt  on  the  equatorial  side  as 
with  goidhing  in  it  we  find  entering  (§  218)  on  the  polar  side. 
From  this  it  is  made  plain  that  if  all  the  air,  whether  from  the 
southward  and  eastward,  or  from  the  southward  and  westward, 
which  enters  the  south-east  trade-wind  belt  near  its  polar  borders, 
were  to  come  out  at  its  equatorial  edge  as  south-east  trade- winds, 
there  woxdd  not  be  enough  air  to  feed  the  south-east  trade-winds 
between  these  two  parallels  of  5^  and  10^  S :  the  annual  defi- 
ciency of  air  here  would  be  the  volume  required  to  supply  the 
trades  for  151  days  (214-63  =  161). 

221.  Speed  of  vessels  through  the  trade-winds. — The  average  speed 
which  vessels  make  in  sailing  through  the  trade- winds  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  has  been  laboriously  investigated  at  the 
National  Observatory.t  By  this  it  appears  that  their  average 
speed  through  the  south-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  is, 
between  the  parallels  of  5^  and  10^  6.1  knots  an  hour,  and  5.7 
between  25®  and  30®. 

222.  Hie  question^  Whence  are  the  south-east  trade-winds  supplied 
with  airf  answered, — All  these  fiwjts  being  weighed,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  volume  of  air  which  investigations  show  that  the 
south-east  trade-winds  of  the  world  annually  waft  across  the 
parallels  of  10^-5®  S.  in  285J  days — for  that  is  their  average 
duration  for  all  oceans  taken  together — is  at  least  twice  as  great 

♦  The  force  of  tho  trocle-winds,  as  determined  by  the  average  speed  of  2235 
reBsels  sailing  through  them,  is  greater  between  5^  and  10^  S.  than  it  ia  between 
25^  and  30^  &.— Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  1859. 

t  Bee  "  Average  Force  of  the  Trade-winds,"  p.  857,  vol.  it,  8th  ed.,  Maurji 
Sailing  Directions,  1859. 

t  Naatical  Monographs,  Plate  I.,  No.  1.  "  The  Winds  at  Sea." 
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as  the  volume  whioh  thej  annually  sweep  across  the  parallel  of 
25°  in  139  days,  which  is  their  like  average  here.  Hence  in 
answer  to  the  question  (§  218)»  '*  Whence  comes  the  excess?" 
the  reply  is,  it  can  only  come  from  above,  and  in  this  way,  viz. : 
the  south-east  trade-winds,  as  they  rush  from  25^  S.  towards  the 
equator,  act  upon  the  upper  air  like  an  under-tow.  Crossing,  as 
they  approach  the  equator,  parallels  of  larger  and  larger  circum- 
ferenoe,  these  winds  draw  down  and  turn  hack  from  the  counter 
current  above  air  enough  to  supply  pabulum  to  larger  and  larger, 
and  to  stronger  and  stronger  cuiTents  of  surface*wind. 

223.  WhiUier  ii  goet. — The  air  which  the  trade-winds  pour  into 
the  equatorial  calm  belt  (§  213)  rises  up,  and  hcts  to  flow  off  as  an 
upper  current,  to  make  room  for  that  which  the  trade- winds  are 
continually  pouring  in  below.  They  bring  it  from  towards  the 
poles — ^back,  therefore,  towards  the  poles  the  upper  currents  must 
carry  it.  On  their  journey  they  cross  parallel  after  parallel,  each 
smaller  than  the  other  in  circumference.  There  is,  thercfere,  a 
constant  tendency  with  the  air  that  these  upper  currents  caxry 
pdarward  to  be  crowded  out,  so  to  speak — to  slough  off  and  turn 
back.  Thus  the  upper  current  is  ever  ready  to  supply  the  trade- 
winds,  as  they  approach  the  equator,  with  air  exactly  at  the  right 
place,  and  in  quantities  just  su£6cient  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

224.  How  %$  a  dratm  down  from  abo9ef — This  upper  air,  having 
supplied  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  (§  514)  with  vapour  for  its 
douda,  and  with  moisture  for  its  rains,  flows  off  pdarward  as 
comparatively  dry  air.  The  dryest  air  is  the  heaviest.  This  dry 
and  heavy  air  is  therefore  the  air  most  likely  to  be  turned  back 
with  the  trade-winds,  imparting  to  them  that  elasticity,  freshness, 
and  vigour  for  which  they  are  so  famous,  and  which  help  to  make 
them  so  grateful  to  man  and  beast  in  tropical  climates.  The  curved 
arrows,  fg  and  f  g\r  9  and  r'  af,  are  intended  to  represent,  in  the 
^^  diagram  of  the  winds  "  (Plate  L),  this  sloughing  off  and  turning 
back  of  air  from  the  upper  currents  to  the  trade-winds  below. 

225.  YdocUy  of  iouih-easi  tikown  to  he  greater  than  norifk-eatt 
trade-tomda, — According  to  investigations  which  are  stated  at 
length  in  Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  on  his  Wind  and  Current 
Charts,  and  in  the  Monographs  of  the  W^ashington  Observatory, 
the  average  strength  and  annual  duration  of  the  south-east  trade- 
winds  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  thus  stated  for  every  band  or  belt  of 
5^  of  latitude  in  breadth,  from  30^  to  the  equator.  For  the  band 
between  the  parallels  d — 
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Ann.  duration.  Force.  No.  ofoiMk 

80^  and  250  S. 124  days.  5.6  miles.*  li),817 

25=>and20O 157    „  5.7     „  20.762 

»Paiidl5^ 244    „  5.9»    ..  17.844 

15^  and  10^ 295    „  6.3      „  14.422 

10^  and    5^ 329    „  6.1      „  13.714 

5=>and   0^ 314    „  6,0      „  15.463 

It  thus  appeal^  that  the  south-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic 
blow  with  most  regularity  between  10**  and  6**,  and  with  most 
force  between  10*  and  15®. 

226.  The  cur  sloughed  off  from  ike  counter  trades^  moist  air, — On 
the  polar  side  of  35M0**,  and  in  the  counter  trades  (§  204  [7]),  a 
different  process  of  sloughing  off  and  turning  back  is  going  on. 
Here  the  winds  are  blowing  towards  the  poles;  they  are  going 
from  parallels  of  large  to  parallels  of  smaller  circiunference,  while 
the  upper  return  current  is  doing  the  reverse  ;  it  is  widening  out 
with  the  increasing  circumference  of  parallels,  and  creating  room 
for  more  air,  while  the  narrowing  current  below  is  crowding  out 
and  sloughing  off  air  for  its  winds. 

227.  The  air  sloughed  off  from  the  upper  trade  current  dry. — In 
the  other  case  (§  224),  it  was  the  heavy  dry  air  that  was  sloughed 
off  to  join  the  winds  below.  In  this  case  it  is  the  moist  and 
lightest  air  that  is  crowded  out  to  join  the  current  above. 

228.  The  meteorological  infivsnces  of  ascending  columns  of  moist 
air. — This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
where,  entirely  around  the  globe  between  the  parallels  of  40° 
and  60°  or  65°,  all,  or  nearly  all,  is  water.  In  this  great  austral 
band  the  winds  are  in.  contact  with  an  evaporating  surface  all  the 
lime.  Aqueous  vapour  is  very  much  lighter  than  atmospheric 
air :  as  this  vapour  rises,  it  becomes  entangled  with  the  particles 
of  air,  some  of  which  it  carries  up  with  it,  thus  producing, 
through  the  horizoiUal  flow  of  air  with  the  winds,  numerous  little 
ascending  columns.  As  these  columns  of  air  and  vapour  go  up, 
the  superincumbent  pressure  decreases,  the  air  expands  and  cools, 
causing  precipitation  or  condensation  of  the  vapour.  The  heat 
that  is  set  free  during  this  process  expands  the  air  still  further, 
thus  causing  here  and  there  in  those  regions,  and  wherever  it 
may  chance  to  be  raining,  intumescences,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
wind  Btratmn  below;  the  upper  current,  sweeping  over  these 
p]X>tubenuice8,  bears  them  off  in  its  course  towards  the  equator 

*  Duftanoe  per  how  that  veaasiLs  avciage  while  niling  through  it. 
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and  thus  we  have  another  burning  back,  and  a  constant  mingling. 
The  curved  arrows,  h  j  h  and  V  f  If,  are  intended,  on  the 
"diagram  of  the  winds"  (Plate  I.),  to  represent  this  rising  up 
from  the  counter  trades  and  turning  back  with  the  upper 
current. 

229.  Supposing  (he  air  visible,  the  spectacle  that  would  he  presented 
hetween  the  upper  and  lower  currents. — Let  us  imagine  the  air  to  be 
visible,  that  we  could  see  these  different  strata  of  winds,  and  the 
air  as  it  is  sloughed  off  from  one  stratum  to  join  the  other.  We 
can  only  liken  the  spectacle  that  would  be  presented  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  stratum  of  these  winds  to  the  combing 
of  a  succession  of  long  waves  as  they  come  rolling  in  from  the 
sea,  and  breaking  one  after  another,  upon  the  beach.  They  curl 
over  and  are  caught  up,  leaving  foam  from  their  white  caps 
behind,  but  nevertheless  stirring  up  the  sea  and  mixing  up  its 
waters  so  as  to  keep  them  all  alike. 

230.  The  importance  of  aJtmospherical  drcidaUon, — ^If  the  ordi- 
nances of  nature  require  a  constant  circulation  and  continual 
mixing  up  of  the  water  in  the  sea,  that  it  become  not  stagnant, 
and  that  it  may  be  kept  in  a  wholesome  state  for  its  inhabitants, 
and  subserve  properly  the  various  offices  required  of  it  in  the 
terrestrial  economy,  how  much  more  imperative  must  they  not  be 
with  the  air  ?  It  is  more  liable  to  corruption  than  water ;  stag- 
nation is  ruinous  to  it.  It  is  both  the  sewer  and  the  laboratory 
for  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Ceaseless  motion 
has  been  given  to  it ;  perpetual  circulation  and  intermingling  of 
its  ingredients  are  required  of  it.  Personal  experience  teaches 
us  this,  as  is  manifest  in  the  recognized  necessity  of  ventilation 
in  our  buildings — ^the  wholesome  influences  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
noxious  qualities  of  '*  an  atmosphere  that  has  in  circulation." 
Hence,  continual  mixing  up  of  particles  in  the  atmosphere  being 
required  of  the  winds  in  their  circuits,  is  it  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  of  the  appointment  of  **  circuits  "  for 
them  (§  216)  which  are  so  admirably  designed  and  exqui- 
sitely adapted  to  the  purpose  as  are  those  which  this  view 
suggests  ? 

231.  Its  vertical  movements — how  produced, — As  a  physical  ne- 
cessity, the  vertical  circulation  of  the  air  seems  to  be  no  less 
important  than  its  horizontal  movements,  which  we  call  wind. 
One  begets  the  other.  The  wind,  when  it  blows  across  parallels 
of  latitude — as  it  always  must,  except  at  the  equator,  for  it  blows 
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in  ai'cs  of  great  cii-oles,  and  not  in  small  ones* — creates  a  verticsJ 
circnlation  either  by  dragging  down  air  from  the  npper  regions 
(§  224),  or  by  slonghing  it  off  and  forcing  it  np  from  the  lower 
(§  228),  according  as  the  wind  is  approaching  the  pole  or  equator. 

232.  Vertical  and  horizonial  movements  in  the  air  consequents  ofy 
atid  dependent  upon  ecuih  other, — Indeed  the  point  may  be  well 
made  whether  the  horizontal  circulation  of  the  air  be  not  de- 
pendent npon  and  a  consequent  of  its  vertical  circnlation ; — so 
nearly  allied  are  the  two  motions  in  their  relations  as  canse  and 
effect.  Upward  and  downward  movements  in  fluids  are  conse- 
quent upon  each  other,  and  they  involve  lateral  movements. 
The  sea,  with  its  vapour,  is  the  great  engine  which  gives  upward 
motion  in  the  air.  Am  soon  as  aqueous  vapour  is  formed  it  rises ; 
the  air  resists  its  ascent ;  but  it  is  lighter  than  the  air,  therefore 
(§  177)  it  forces  the  resisting  particles  of  air  up  along  with  it, 
and  so  produces  ascending  coliunns  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
juxta  air  comes  in  to  occupy  the  space  which  that  carried  up  by 
the  vapour  leaves  behind  it,  and  so  there  is  a  wind  produced. 
The  wind  ansiag  from  this  source  alone  is  so  slight  generally,  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceived.  But  when  the  ascending  vapour  is 
condensed,  and  its  latent  heat  liberated  and  set  free  in  the  upper 
air,  vre  often  have  the  most  terrific  storms. 

233.  Cold  hdts, — Now  suppose  the  surface  from  which  this 
vapour  rises,  or  on  which  it  is  condensed,  be  sufficiently  large  to 
produce  a  rush  of  wind  from  afar ;  suppose  it,  moreover,  to  be  an 
oblong  lying  east  and  west  somewhere,  for  example,  in  the  tempe- 
rate zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  wind  that  comes  rush- 
ing in  from  the  sonth  side  will  be  in  the  category  of  the  ooimter 
trades  of  the  southern  hemisphere  (§  228),  viz.:  going  from 
larger  to  smaller  parallels,  and  giving  rise  to  ascending  columns ; 

*  The  tendency  of  all  bodies,  when  put  in  motion  on  the  surfEico  of  the  earth, 
ia,  -whether  floid,  solid,  or  gaseoiis,  to  go  from  the  point  of  departure  to  the  point 
of  destination  by  the  shortest  line  possible ;  and  this,  when  the  motion  is  hori- 
zontal, is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle.  If  we  imagine  a  partial  vacuum  to  be  formed 
at  tbf*  north  pole,  we  can  readily  enough  perceive  tliat  the  wind  for  5°  10^,  20*^ 
of  polar  distance,  all  around,  would  tend  to  rush  north,  and  strive  to  get  there 
along  the  meridians—arcs  of  great  circles.  This  would  be  the  case  whether  the 
earth  be  snppo&ed  to  be  with  or  without  diurnal  rotation,  or  motion  of  any  sort 
Xow  suppose  the  place  of  refiraction  to  be  anywhere  away  from  the  poles,  thou 
draw  great  circles  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  ^t,  and  the  air  all  around  would, 
in  nii^ng  into  the  vacuum,  seek  to  reach  it  by  these  ^rreat  circles.  Force  may 
turn  it  aside,  but  such  is  the  tendency  C§  120). 
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while  that  firom  the  northern  side,  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is,  like  the  trade-winds  (§  223),  bringing  down  air 
from  above. 

234.  Hke  upper  eurrewU—iheir  manben  and  tffices. — ^By  the 
motion  of  the  clonds  npper  enrrents  of  wind  are  discerned  in 
the  sky.  They  are  arranged  in  layers  or  strata  one  above  the 
other.  The  clonds  of  each  stratum  are  carried  by  its  winds  in  a 
direction  and  with  a  velocity  pecnliar  to  their  stiatam.  How 
many  of  these  superimposed  currents  of  wind  there  may  be 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  atmosphere  we  know  not.  As 
high  np  as  the  cloud-region  several  are  often  seen  at  the  same 
time.  They  are  pinions  and  ratchets  in  the  atmospherical  ma- 
chinery. We  have  seen  (§  230)  some  of  their  uses:  let  ns 
examine  them  more  in  detail.  Now,  as  the  tendency  of  air  in 
motion  is  (§  120)  to  move  in  arcs  of  great  drdes,  and  as  all  great 
circles  that  can  be  drawn  about  the  earth  must  cross  each  other 
in  two  points,  it  is  evident  that  the  particles  of  the  atmosphere 
which  are  borne  along  as  wind  must  have  their  paths  all  in 
diverging  or  converging  lines,  and  that  consequently  each  wind 
must  either  be,  like  the  trade-winds  (S  222),  drawing  down  and 
sucking  in  air  from  above,  or,  like  the  counter  trades  (§  226), 
crowding  out  and  forcing  it  off  into  the  upper  currents. 

235.  Tendencff  of  air  when  pui  in  nufUon  to  move  in  the  pkme  of  a 
greai  drde, — ^This  tendency  to  move  in  great  circles  is  checked 
by  the  forces  of  diurnal  rotation,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
when  it  blows  towards  a  common  centre,  as  in  a  cyclone.  In  no 
case  is  it  entirely  overcome  in  its  tendency,  but  in  all  it  is 
diverted  from  the  great  circle  path  and  foroed  to  take  up  its  line 
of  march  either  in  spirals  abont  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  in  loxodremios  about  its  axis.  In  either  case  the 
pushing  up  or  pulling  down  of  the  combing,  curdling  air  from 
layer  to  layer  is  going  on. 

236.  The  restdtt  upon  its  circulation  of  (kit  tendency. — Thus  the 
laws  of  motion,  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  figure  of  the  earth 
all  unite  in  requiring  every  wind  that  blows  either  to  force  air 
up  from  the  sur£M)e  into  the  regions  above,  or  to  draw  it  dovra 
to  the  earth  from  the  cr^^stal  vaults  of  the  upper  sky.  Add  to 
these  the  storm-king : — traversing  the  air»  he  thrusts  in  the 
whirlwind  or  sends  forth  the  cyclone,  the  tornado,  and  the  hurri- 
cane to  stir  up  and  agitate,  to  mix  and  mingle  the  whole  in  one 
homogeneous  mass.     By  this  perpetual  stirring  up,  this  continual 
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i^tadoQ,  motion,  mixing,  and  circulation,  the  airy  covering  ol 
the  globe  is  kept  in  that  state  which  the  well-being  of  the 
organic  world  requires.  Every  breath  we  draw,  every  fire  we 
kindle,  every  blade  of  grass  that  grows  or  decays,  every  blaze 
tlutt  shines  and  bums  adds  something  that  is  noxions,  or  takes 
something  that  is  healthfnl  away  from  the  snrroimding  air. 
Diligent^  therefore,  in  their  offices  must  the  agents  be  which 
have  been  appointed  to  maintain  the  chemical  status  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  preserve  its  proportions,  to  adjnst  its  ingredients, 
and  to  keep  them  in  that  state  of  admixture  best  calcnlated  to  fit 
it  for  its  purposes. 

237.  Experimenia  6y  ihe  French  Academy. — Several  years  ago 
the  French  Academy  sent  oat  bottles  and  caused  specimens  of  air 
fitim  vanoos  parts  of  the  world  to  be  collected  and  brooght  home 
to  be  analyzed.  The  nicest  tests  which  the  most  skilfal  chemists 
ooold  apply  were  incapable  of  detecting  any,  the  slightest,  differ- 
ence as  to  ingredients  in  the  specimens  from  either  side  of  the 
equator ;  so  thorongh  in  the  performance  of  their  office  are  these 
^ents.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  great  many  more  demands  on 
the  atmosphere  by  the  organic  world  for  ptdndum  in  one  hemi- 
sphere than  in  the  other ;  and  consequently  a  great  many  mote 
inequalities  for  these  agents  to  restore  in  one  than  in  the  other. 
Of  the  two^  the  knd  of  oar  hemisphere  most  teems  with  life,  and 
here  the  atmosphere  is  most  taxed.  Here  the  hearthstone  of  the 
human  faxcdlj  has  been  laid.  Here,  with  our  fires  in  winter  and 
oar  orc^  in  summer,  with  our  workHsbops,  steam-engines,  and 
fiery  fdxnaces  going  night  and  day — ^with  the  ceaseless  and  almost 
Hmitless  demands  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are 
making  upon  the  air  overhead,  we  cannot  detect  the  slimiest 
difference  between  atmospherical  ingredients  in  difierent  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  compensations  and  adjust- 
ments between  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  organic  world,  there  are 
almost  in  every  neighbourhood  causes  at  work  which  would  pro- 
dnoe  a  difference  were  it  not  for  these  ascending  and  descending 
3olumns  of  air  ;■'— were  it  not  for  the  obedient  winds, — ^for  this 
benign  system  of  circulation, — these  little  cogs  and  ratchets 
which  have  been  provided  for  its  perfect  working.  The  study  of 
its  mechanism  is  good  and  wholesome  in  its  influences,  and  the 
oontemplation  of  it  well  calculated  to  excite  in  the  bosom  of 
right-minded  philosophers  the  deepest  and  best  of  emotions. 

238.  How  iuppUet  of  fre»k  air  are  hroughi  damn  from  the  vfft^ 
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$ky. — ^Upon  the  proper  adjustments  of  the  dynamical  forces  which 
keep  Qp  these  ceaseless  movements  the  life  of  organic  nature 
depends.  If  the  air  that  is  hreathed  were  not  taken  away  and 
renewed,  warm-blooded  life  would  oease ;  if  carbon,  and  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  and  water  were  not  in  due  quantities  dispensed  bj 
the  restless  air  to  the  flora  of  the  earth,  all  vegetation  would 
perish  for  lack  of  food.  That  our  planet  may  be  liable  to  no  such 
calamity,  power  has  been  given  to  the  wayward  wind,  as  it 
*'  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  to  bring  down  from  the  pure  blue 
sky  fresh  supplies  of  life-giving  air  wherever  it  is  wanted,  and  to 
catch  up  from  the  earth  wherever  it  may  be  found,  that  which 
has  become  stale — ^to  force  it  up,  there  to  be  deflagrated  among 
the  clouds,  purified  and  renovated  by  processes  known  only  to 
Him  whose  ministers  they  are.  The  slightest  change  in  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  though  it  may  be  too  slight  for  recog- 
nition by  chemical  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  is  sure  to  be 
detected  by  its  effects  upon  the  nicer  chemistry  of  the  human 
system,  for  it  is  known  to  be  productive  of  disease  and  death. 
No  chemical  tests  are  sensitive  enough  to  tell  us  what  thoee 
changes  are,  but  experience  has  taught  us  the  necessity  of  venti- 
lation in  our  buildings,  of  circulation  through  our  groves.  The 
cry  in  cities  for  fresh  air  from  the  mountaina  or  the  sea,  reminds 
us  continually  of  the  life-giving  virtues  of  circulation.  Experi- 
ence teaches  that  all  air  when  pent  up  and  deprived  of  circular 
tion  becomes  impure  and  poisonous. 

239.  Beaidifid  and  henign  arrangementa, — ^How  minute,  then, 
pervading,  and  general,  benignant,  sure,  and  perfect  must  be  that 
system  of  circulation  which  invests  the  atmosphere  and  makes 
•*  the  whole  world  kin  ?"  In  the  system  of  vertical  circulation 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe,  we  see,  as  in  a 
figure,  the  lither  sky  filled  with  crystal  vessels  full  of  life-giving 
air  continually  ascending  and  descending  between  the  bottom 
and  the  top  of  the  atmospherical  ocean ;  these  buckets  are  let 
down  by  invisible  hands  from  above,  and,  as  they  are  taken  up 
again,  they  carry  oflF  from  the  surface,  to  be  purified  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  skies,  phials  of  mephitic  vapours  and  noxious  gasee, 
with  the  dank  and  deadly  air  of  marshes,  ponds,  and  rivers. 

240.  Their  influences  upon  the  mind, — ^Whenever,  by  study  and 
research,  we  succeed  in  gaining  an  insight,  though  never  so  dim, 
into  any  one  of  the  offices  for  which  any  particular  part  of  the 
physical  machinery  of  our  planet  was  designed  by  the  Ghre&t 
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Architect,  the  mind  is  enriched  with  the  conviction  that  it  has 
comprehended  a  thought  that  was  entertained  at  the  creation. 
For  this  reason  the  beautifal  compensations  which  pliilosophers 
have  discovered  in  terrestrial  arrangements  are  sources  of  never- 
&iling  wonder  and  delight.  How  often  have  we  been  called  on 
to  admire  the  benign  provision  by  which  fresh  water  is  so  con- 
stituted that  it  expands  from  a  certain  temperature  down  to 
freezing!  We  recognize  in  the  formation  of  ice  on  the  top 
instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  freezing  water,  an  arrangement  which 
subserves,  in  manifold  ways,  wise  and  beneficent  purposes.  So, 
too,  when  we  discern  in  the  upper  sky  (§  234)  currents  of  wind 
arranged  in  strata  one  above  the  other,  and  running  hither  and 
thither  in  different  directions,  may  we  not  say  that  we  can  here 
recognize  also  at  least  one  of  the  fore-ordained  ofSces  of  these 
upper  winds  ?  That  by  sending  down  fresh  air  and  taking  up 
foul,  they  assist  in  maintaining  the  world  in  that  state  in  which 
it  was  made  and  for  which  it  is  designed — **  a  habitation  fit  for 

man?" 

241.  The  effect  of  doumward  currents  in  producing  cold. — The 
phenomena  of  cold  and  warm  "spells"  are  often  observed  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  suppose  in  other  parts  of  the  world  also  ; 
and  here  in  these  downward  currents  we  have  the  explanation 
and  the  cause  of  sudden  and  severe  local  changes  in  the  weather. 
These  belts  often  lie  east  and  west  rather  than  north  and  south, 
and  we  frequently  have  much  colder  or  hotter  weather  in  them 
than  we  have  even  several  degrees  to  the  north  or  to  the  south 
of  them.  The  conditions  required  for  one  of  these  cold  **  snaps  " 
in  America  appear  to  be  a  north  or  north-west  wind  of  consider- 
able  breadth  from  west  to  east.  As  it  goes  to  the  south,  its  ten- 
dency is,  if  it  reach  high  enough,  to  bring  down  cold  air  from 
above  in  the  manner  of  the  trade-winds  (§  238)  ;  and  when  the 
air  thus  brought  down  chances  to  be,  as  it  often  is,  dry  and  cold^ 
we  have  the  phenomenon  of  a  cold  belt,  with  warmer  weather 
both  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  it.  While  I  write  the  ther- 
mometer is  — 4°  in  Mississippi,  lat.  32°,  and  they  are  having 
colder  weather  there  than  we  have  either  in  Washington  or  Cin- 
cinnati, 7°  farther  to  the  north. 

242.  The  winter  northers  of  Texas. — The  winter  "  northers  "  of 
Texas  sometimes  bring  down  the  cold  air  there  with  terrific 
effect  These  bitter  cold  winds  are  very  severe  at  Nueces,  in 
the  coast  country  or  the  south-west  comer  of  Texas  bordering 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lat.  27°.5.  They  are  often  felt  to  the  -west 
in  Mexico,  but  rarely  in  eastern  or  northern  Texas.  The  fact 
that  they  are  not  known  in  northern  Texas  goes  to  show  that  the 
cold  they  bring  is  not  translated  by  the  surface  winds  from  the 
north. 

243.  Their  severe  cold, — A  correspondent  in  Nueces,  lat.  27^ 
36'  N.,  long.  97®  27'  W.,  has  described  these  winds  there  dnrii;^ 
the  winter  of  1859-60:  They  prevail  from  November  to  Maroh, 
and  commence  with  the  thermometer  at  about  80°  or  85°.  A 
calm  ensues  on  the  coast ;  black  clouds  roll  up  from  the  norih ; 
the  wind  is  heard  several  minntes  before  it  is  felt ;  the  thermo- 
meter begins  to  fall ;  the  cold  norther  bursts  npon  the  x>eople, 
bringing  the  temperature  down  to  28°,  and  sometimes  even  to 
25°,  before  the  inhabitants  have  time  to  change  clothing  and 
make  fii^s.  So  severe  is  the  cold,  so  dry  the  air,  that  men  and 
cattle  have  been  known  to  perish  in  them.*  These  are  the 
winds  which,  entering  the  Gulf  and  sucking  up  heat  and  mois- 
ture therefrom,  still  retain  enough  of  strength  to  make  them* 
selves  terrible  to  mariners — ^they  are  the  far-famed  northers  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

244.  "  Cold  Snaps." — The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  height  of  three  or  four  miles  is  variable — observations  and 
balloonists  tell  us  so.  Air  may  be  brought  below  the  normal 
temperature  due  the  height  at  which  it  may  be,  by  radiation 
and  other  processes.  It  may  also  be  raised  above  that  normal 
temperature  by  the  setting  free  there  of  the  latent  heat  of  vapofo; 
or  by  the  action  of  the  solar  ray  upon  the  cloud  stratum.  When 
this  upper  air  is  brought  to  the  sur&ce  in  this  abnormal  con- 
dition, the  people  of  the  district  upon  which  it  descends  find 
themselves  in  a  "  cold  snap "  or  "hot  term,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

245.  AnemoTneters  to  determine  the  indinaiion  of  the  toind  wanted. — 
That  our  climates,  especially  the  continental,  are  affected  by, 
and  that  many  of  the  changes  in  the  weather  are  due  to,  the 
vertical  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  clear.'l'     We  have 

•  "Two  men,"  says  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  in  a  letter  dated  January  11th,  18G0, 
nt  Kneoes,  Texas,  "  were  actually  frozen  to  death  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
place  this  winter  in  a  norther.  Animals  seem  to  tell  by  instinct  \ihiai  ihe 
norther  is  eoming,  and  make  their  way  fix>m  the  open  prairies  to  timber  and 
other  shelter,  starting  often  on  a  run  when  the  heat  is  not  oppressive.  This  is 
when  the  change  is  to  be  sudden  and  violent.  Many  oattie^  horsey  and  sheep 
are  frozen  to  death  at  such  times." 

t  Fifia  Chapter  XXI. 
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other  evidence  besides  that  of  induction  (§  224)  as  to  upward 
and  downward  movements  amongst  the  particles  of  air.  In 
violent  winds  especially  are  these  upward  and  downward  cur- 
rents made  obvious  by  the  feathers,  leaves,  thistledown,  dust, 
and  trash  that  are  blown  about.  It  would  be  well  if  our  wind 
gauges  and  vanes  therefore  were  so  constructed  as  to  show  the 
inclination  as  well  as  the  azimuth  of  the  wind.  With  such  an 
improvement  we  mi^t  ascertain  whether  certain  sudden  changes 
in  the  weather  be  not  owing  quite  as  much  to  the  inclination  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

246.  The  hot  windt  of  &e  Andes. — We  may  seek  in  the  vertical 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere  for  an  explanation  in  part,  not  only 
of  hot  and  cold  terms,  but  in  a  measure  also  of  seasons  of  exces- 
sive drought,  as  well  as  of  other  phenomena  with  which  all  are 
familiar.  Travellers  in  crossing  the  Andes  tell  of  hot  winds 
encountered  there  even  on  the  mountain  tops,  ^areaks  of  hot  air 
aro  also  frequently  encountered  in  various  parts  of  America,  and 
I  have  no  donbt  in  other  oountries  also. 

247.  Certam  '^  Hot  SpeUa  *'  explained^ — To  explain  one  of  these 
sadden  and  severe  *'  hot  spells,"  let  us  suppose  the  neighbouring 
atmosphere  to  be  well  loaded  with  moisture  at  the  temperature 
of  80°  for  example,  and  with  the  barometer  at  30  in. ;  that  from 
some  cause  thb  rain-laden  air  commences  to  ascend,  and  its 
vapour  to  be  condensed.  In  this  process  the  heat  which  was 
latent  in  the  vapour  becomes  sensible  in  the  air.  Now  the 
height  to  which  this  air  rises  may  be  such,  were  it  dry  air,  as  to 
lednce  its  temperature  80°,  and  bring  it  down  to  zero ;  but  it  is 
moist  air,  and  the  liberated  heat  may  be  sufficient  to  raise  it  to 
20^,  and  so  prevent  the  temperature  from  going  below  that  read- 
ing- Thus  this  air  is  at  least  20°  above*  the  normal  tempera- 
tare  of  the  height  to  which  it  may  have  risen.  Suppose  that 
now,  in  the  prooeas  oi  vertical  circulation,  it  be  brought  down  to 
the  snrface  again,  and  submitted  to  the  same  barometric  pressure 
as  before :  its  temperature  now  will  not  be  80°,  as  before,  but  it 
will  be  80°  +  20°,  or  100°.  Thus  by  going  up,  precipitating 
its  moisture ;  and  coming  down,  it  is  made  hot 

248«  Besenoin  in  the  sky. — ^Whenever  and  wherever  air  in  this 
condition  descends  to  the  sur&ce,  there  will  be  a  longer  or 

*  BaUooniaii  ofien  in  their  voyages  pass  thnnigli  kyers  of  wann  and  oool  air, 
made  lo  donbtlea  by  imeqiial  radiation  on  oqo  hand,  or  the  libetatioQ  of  the 
hkieui  beat  of  vapour  on  the  other. 
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shorter  period  of  excessively  warm  weather.*  Thus  we  infer 
the  existence  in  the  upper  air  of  reservoirs  for  the  heat  as  well 
as  of  chambers  for  the  cold. 

249.  The  warm  winds  of  the  Andes  caused  hy  the  irade^nds, — The 
streaks  of  warm  air  on  the  Andes  (§  246)  derive  their  warmth  in 
all  probability  from  the  liberated  heat  of  ihe  trade-wind  vapours 
as  they  are  condensed  into  snow-storms. 

250.  Dormani  powers  of  (he  telegraph  in  meteorology, — Spells  of 
wet  and  dry,  as  well  as  ''  terms  "  of  hot  and  cold,  weather  some- 
times pass  over  portions  of  the  country  like  great  waves.  They 
occupy  hours,  or  days,  or  weeks  in  their  march.  The  magnetic 
telegraph  would,  were  the  system  of  combined  research  out  of 
which  this  work  has  grown  so  eulaiged  as  to  permit  us  to  use  it 
as  a  meteorological  implement, f  enable  us  to  give  warning  of  all 
such  changes  in  the  weather  in  time  for  farmers  and  others,  as 
well  as  mariners  to  profit  by  the  foreknowledge.  We  cotdd 
foretell  the  coming  of  storms  also. 

251.  The  wind  in  his  circuits. — ^We  now  see  the  general  course 
of  the  **  wind  in  his  circuits,"  as  we  see  the  general  course  of 
the  water  in  a  river.  There  are  many  abrading  sur&oes,  irr^u- 
larities,  &c.,  which  produce  a  thousand  eddies  in  the  main 
stream ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the  general  direction  of  the  whole  is 
not  disturbed  nor  affected  by  those  counter-currents;  so  with 
the  atmosphere  and  the  variable  winds  which  we  find  here  in 

♦  "  Heated  Wind  Storm. — A  heated  wind  etorm  passed  over  a  portion  of 
Eanaas  on  the  7th  instant  (Jnly  1860),  which  proved  nearly  as  deetnictive  to 
animal  life  sus  the  recent  tornadoes  that  visited  with  such  tenible  eflfeot  portions 
of  Iowa.  The  wind  arose  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  AJf .,  and  continued  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  one  o'clock  the  mercury  rose  to  119§^,  and 
continued  so  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  began  gradually  to  decrease.  The 
effect  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  wind  blew  a  brisk  gale,  carrying  with  it  a 
salty,  sulphurous  smelL  Two  men,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  country  from 
lola  to  Humboldt  (distance  eight  miles),  were  overtaken  and  perished.  There 
were  three  others  at  Humboldt  who  were  caught  out  with  teams,  which  perished^ 
the  men  alone  surviving,  and  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  recover.  There  was 
scarcely  a  chicken  left  in  the  country.  Hogs  and  cattle  fell  in  their  tracks  and 
BufEbcated.  Various  reasons  and  conjectures  as  to  its  cause  are  given,  but  all 
unsatisfactory." — Kewspaper. 

t  Arrangements  for  so  using  it  have  already  been  made  in  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  extended  ere  long  to  all  other  oountries* 
and  wherever  lines  of  telegraph  may  go.  Though  the  plan  only  went  into 
operation  in  England  in  Sept.  1860,  Admiral  Fitzroy  informs  me,  it  is  already 
rich  with  the  promise  of  practical  results  the  most  valuable  and  important. 
'^London,  Nov.  14, 186a 
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this  latitude.  Ha^e  I  not,  therefore,  very  good  grotmds  for  the 
opinion  (§  200)  that  the  ''wind  in  his  circuits/'  though  ap- 
parently to  ns  never  so  wayward,  is  as  obedient  to  law  and  as 
^iabe6rvient  to  order  as  were  the  morning  stars  when  first  they 
*'  sang  together  ?" 

252.  Forces  which  propd  the  wind. — There  are  at  least  two  forces 
concerned  in  driving  the  wind  through  its  circuits.  We  have 
seen  (§  207)  whence  that  force  is  derived  which  gives  easting  to 
the  winds  as  they  approach  the  equator,  and  westing  as  they 
approach  the  poles ;  and  allusion,  without  explanation,  has  been 
made  (§  212)  to  the  source  whence  they  derive  their  northing 
and  their  southing.  Philosophers  formerly  held  that  the  trade- 
winds  are  drawn  towards  the  equator  by  the  influence  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  atmosphere  there.  They  heated 
it,  expanded  it,  and  produced  rarefaction,  thereby  causing  a  rush 
of  the  wind  both  from  the  north  and  south ;  and  as  the  solar  rays 
played  with  greatest  effect  at  the  equator,  there  the  ascent  of  the 
air  and  the  meeting  of  the  two  winds  would  naturally  be.  So  it 
was  held,  and  such  was  the  doctrine. 

253.  Effed  of  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  upon  ihe  trade-winds. — 
But  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  instead  of  being  most  powerful 
upon  the  air  at  the  equator,  are  most  powerful  where  the  sun  is 
vertical ;  and  if  the  trade-winds  were  produced  by  direct  heat 
alone  from  the  sun,  the  place  of  meeting  would  follow  the  sun 
in  declination  much  more  regularly  than  it  does.  But,  instead 
of  so  following  the  sun,  the  usual  place  of  meeting  between  the 
trade-winds  is  neither  at  the  equator  nor  where  the  sun  is 
vertical.  It  is  at  a  mean  between  the  parallels  of  5^  and  10°  or 
12°N.  It  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  the  southern  summer,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  line,  the  earth  is  in  perihelion,  and  the  amount  of 
heat  received  from  the  vertical  ray  in  a  day  there  is  very  much 
greater  (-^)  than  it  is  when  she  is  in  aphelion,  as  in  our  mid- 
summer. For  this  reason  the  southern  summer  is  really  hotter 
than  the  northern;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  south-east 
trade-winds  actually  blow  the  air  away  from  under  this  hot 
southern  sun,  and  bring  it  over  into  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  cross  over  into  the  northern  hemisphere  annually,  and  blow 
between  O^and  5^  N.  for  193  days,*  whereas  the  north-east  trades 
have  rarely  the  force  to  reach  the  south  side  of  the  equator  at  all. 

•  -  The  Winds  of  the  Hea,**  Maury's  Nautical  MaQographs,  No.  1. 

H 
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254.  I%e  tufo  9y$iem$  of  brade^wrndB  unequal  hoik  in  forces  dura" 
turn,  and  Mabiliiy. — ^By  examming  the  log-books  of  YesselB  while 
Bftiling  through  the  north-eafit  and  south-east  txade^wind  belts, 
and  comparing  their  rate  of  sailing,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
ships  sail  faster  with  the  south-east  than  they  do  with  the  north- 
east trade-winds,  and  that  the  sonth-east  blow  more  days  during 
the  year  than  do  the  north-east  trades.*  The  logs  of  vessels  that 
spent  no  less  than  166,000  days  in  sailing  through  these  two 
belts  of  wind  show  that  the  avexage  sailing  speed  through  the 
south-east  trade-wind  belt,  which  lies  between  the  equator  and 
30^  S.,  is  about  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  the  ayerage  number  of 
uninterrupted  south-east  trade-wind  days  in  the  year  is  227. 
For  the  north-east  it  is  183  days,  with  strength  enough  to  give 
ships  an  average  speed  of  only  5.6  miles  an  hour.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  two  systems  of  trade-winds  are  very  unequal 
both  as  to  force  and  stability,  the  south-east  surpassing  in  each 
case. 

255.  JSffeeta  of  heat  and  vapour. — ^Moreover,  the  hottest  place 
within  the  trade-wind  regions  is  not  at  the  equator :  it  is  where 
these  two  winds  meet  (§  253).  Lieutenant  Warley  has  collated 
from  the  abstract  logs  the  observations  on  the  t^nperature  of 
the  air  made  by  100  vessels,  indiscriminately  taken,  during  their 
passage  across  the  trade-wind  and  equaf(»ial  calm  belts  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  observations  were  noted  at  each  edge  of  the 
calm  belt,  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  5°  from  each  edge  in  the  trade- 
winds,  with  the  following  averages :  In  the  north-east  trades,  5^ 
north  of  the  north  edge  of  the  equatorial  cahn  belt,  say  in  lati- 
tude 14""  K,  air  78^69.  North  edge  calm  belt,  say  9""  N.,  air 
80^90.  Middle  of  calm  belt,  say  4^"  N.>  air  82^  South  edge, 
say  0°,  air  82^.30 ;  and  5°  S.  (in  south-east  trades),  air  8lM4. 
These  thermometers  had  not  ell  been  compared  with  standards, 
but  their  differences  are  probably  correct,  notwithstanding  the 
means  themselves  may  not  be  so.  Hence  we  infer  the  south 
edge  of  the  calm  belt  is  1°.4  warmer  than  the  north.  The  ex- 
treme difference  between  the  annual  isotherms  that  lie  between 
the  parallels  of  30°  N.  and  30°  S. — between  which  the  trade- 
wind  belts  are  included — does  not  probably  exceed  12°.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Gray-Lussac  and  Dalton,  the  dila- 
tation of  atmospheric  air  due  to  a  change  of  12^  in  temperature  is 

*  See  Manry's  Wmd  and  Cnneiit  Gharte,  toL  ii,  8th  edition,  SaiUng  Dixeo- 
tkns 
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!?^  per  cent. ;  that  is,  a  eolumn  of  atmosphere  100  feet  high  will, 
After  its  temperature  has  been  raised  12°,  be  102^  feet  high« 
However,  onlj  about  one-third  of  the  direct  heat  of  the  8im  is 
-absorbed  in  its  passage  down  thrcugh  the  atmosphere.  The  other 
two-thirds  are  employed  in  lifting  vapour  up  fircm  the  sea,  or  in 
warming  tbe  crust  of  the  earth,  thence  to  be  radiated  off  again, 
or  to  raise  the  temperature  of  sea  and  air  by  conduction*  The 
air  at  the  sar£Eu:e  of  the  earth  receives  most  heat  directly  from 
the  sun ;  as  you  ascend,  it  receives  less  and  less,  and  the  con- 
sequent temperature  becomes  more  aod  more  uniform;  so  that 
the  height  within  the  tropics  to  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
ascend  is  not,  as  reason  si:^ge8ts,  and  as  the  snow-lines  of  Chim- 
borazoand  other  mountains  show,  very  great  or  very  variable. 

256.  BMrricanea  nei  due  to  dired  heat  of  ike  8U». — Moreover, 
daily  obeervations  show  most  conclusively  that  the  strong  winds 
^nd  the  great  winds,  the  hurricanes  and  tornadoes,  do  not  arise 
&om  the  direct  heat  oi  the  sun,  for  they  do  not  come  in  the 
hottest  weather  or  in  the  clearest  skies.  On  the  contrary, 
winter  is  the  stormy  period  in  the  extnirtro][acal  r^ons  of  the 
north;*  and  in  the  south,  rains  and  gales — not  gales  and 
•sunshine  f — accompany  each  other.  The  land  and  sea  breezes 
•express  more  than  double  the  amount  of  wind  force  which  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun  is  capable  of  exerting  upon  the  trade- 
winds.  I  say  mcare  than  double,  because  in  the  land  and  sea 
breesea  the  wind-producing  power  acts  alternately  on  the  land 
and  on  the  sea — ^in  opposite  scales  of  the  balance;  whereas  in 
the  trade-winds  it  acts  all  the  time  in  one  scale— in  the  sea 
scale ;  and  the  thermal  impression  which  the  solar  ray  makes 
through  the  land  upon  the  air  is  much  greater  than  that  which 
it  makes  by  playing  upon  the  water. 

257.  The  it^flumue  of  oAer  agenU  required. — ^From  th^e  facts  it 
is  made  obvious  that  other  agents  besides  the  direct  and  refiected 
heat  of  the  sun  are  concerned  in  producing  the  tiade-winds.  Let 
us  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  agents. 

258.  Where  foand, — ^They  are  to  be  found  in  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea,  and  rains,  as  between  the  two  h^ni- 
spheres.  They  derive  their  power  finom  heat,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  which  is  set  free  during 
the  processes  of  precipitation.    The  vapour  itself,  as  it  rises  from 

*  Gales  of  the  Atlantio,  Ofaflermior]r>  Washington,  I856L 
t  Storm  and  Bain  Cliorts. 
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the  sea,  is  (§  232)  no  feeble  agent  *  in  the  production  of  wind, 
nor  is  it  inoonsiderable  in  its  inflnence  upon  the  tiade-winds. 

259.  Fajpoir  ag  one  of  ihe  causes  of  the  trade^nds. — ^Let  us  con- 
sider this  influence.  A  cubic  foot  of  water,  being  couTerted 
into  Tapour,  occupies  the  spaoe  of  1800  cubic  feet,  f  This 
vapour  is  also  lighter  than  the  1800  cubic  feet  of  air  which  it 
displaces.  Thus,  if  the  displaced  air  weigh  1000  ounces,  the 
vapour  will  weigh  623 ;  consequently,  when  air  is  surcharged 
with  vapour,  the  atmosphere  is  bulged  out  above,  and  the 
barometric  pressure  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
which  flows  off  above  in  consequence  of  this  bulging  out. 
Thus,  if  we  imagine  the  air  over  the  Atlantio  Ocean  to  be  all  in 
a  state  of  rest,  and  that  suddenly  during  this  calm,  columns  of 
vapour  were  to  commence  rising  from  the  middle  of  this  ocean, 
we  can  understand  how  the  wind  would  commence  to  flow  into 
this  central  space  from  all  around.  Now,  if  we  imagine  no  other 
disturbing  cause  to  arise,  but  suppose  the  evaporation  from  this 
central  area  to  go  on  with  ceaseless  activity,  we  can  see  that 
there  would  be  a  system  of  winds  in  the  Atlantio  as  steady,  but 
perhaps  not  so  strong  as  the  trades,  yet  owing  their  existence, 
nevertheless,  merely  to  the  formation  of  aqueous  vapour.  But 
this  is  not  all. 

260.  Black's  law. — ''During  the  conversion  of  solids  into 
liquids,  or  of  liquids  into  vapours,  heat  is  absorbed,  which  ia 
again  given  out  on  their  recondensation.";^  In  the  process  of 
converting  one  measure  of  water  into  vapour,  heat  enough  is 
absorbed — i.  e.,  rendered  latent,  without  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  vapour  in  the  least — ^to  raise  the  temperature  of  lOOQ 
Ruch  measures  of  water  1°;  when  this  vapour  is  condensed 
again  into  water,  wherever  the  place  of  recondensation  may  be, 
this  heat  is  set  free  again.  If  it  be  still  further  condensed,  au 
into  hail  or  snow,  the  latent  heat  rendered  sensible  during  the 
process  of  congelation  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  140  additional  measures  of  water  1^. 

261.  The  lident  heat  transported  in  vapour. — ^In  this  heat  rendered 
latent  by  the  processes  of  evaporation,  and  transported  hither  and 

*  I  am  sustained  in  this  view  by  a  recent  paper  on  "the  foroes  that  produce 
the  great  currents  of  the  air,  and  of  the  ocean,"  reoentlj  read  before  the  Boyal 
Society  by  Thomas  Hopkln& 

t  Black  and  Watt's  Experiments  on  Heat. 

t  BlacVs  lav.    It  is  an  important  one,  and  should  he  remembered. 
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thither  by  the  windfi,  resides  the  chief  source  of  the  dynamical 
power  which  gives  them  motion.  In  some  aspects  vapour  is  to 
the  winds  what  fhel  is  to  the  steam-engine :  they  carry  it  to  the 
equatorial  culm  belt;  there  it  rises,  entangling  the  air,  and 
carrying  it  up  along  with  it  as  it  goes.  As  it  ascends  it  expands, 
as  it  expands  it  grows  cool ;  and  as  it  does  this  its  vapour  iu 
oondcnsed,  the  latent  heat  of  which  is  thus  liberated ;  this  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  upper  air,  causing  it  to  be  rai^efied  and  to 
ascend  stiU  higher.  This  increased  rarefiMstion  calls  for  in- 
creased velocity  on  the  part  of  the  inpouring  trade-winds  below. 

262.  The  effect  of  the  de$erU  upon  the  (rad6-iotttd9.— Thus  the 
vapours  imiting  with  the  direct  solar  ray  would,  were  there  no 
counteracting  influences,  cause  the  north-east  and  south-east 
trade-winds  to  rush  in  with  equal  force.  But  there  is  on  the 
polar  side  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  an  immense  area  of  arid 
plains  for  the  heat  of  the  solar  ray  to  beat  down  upon,  also  an 
area  of  immense  precipitation.  These  two  sources  of  heat  hold 
back  the  north-east  trade- winds,  as  it  were,  and,  when  the  two 
are  united,  as  they  are  in  India,  they  are  sufiBcient  not  only  to 
hold  back  the  north-east  trade-wind,  but  to  reverse  it,  causing 
the  south-^vest  monsoon  to  blow  for  half  the  year  instead  of  the 
north-east  trade. 

263.  IndieaUom  of  a  croaaing  atihe  calm  heU$, — We  have,  in  this 
difference  as  to  strength  and  stability  (§  254)  between  the  north- 
cast  and  south-east  trade-winds,  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
&cts  tending  to  show  that  there  is  a  crossing  of  the  winds  at  the 
calm  belts.  The  greatest  amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  which  is  known  by  the  simple  circum- 
stance that  there  is  so  much  more  sea-sur&ce  there.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  as 
both  the  rain-gauge  and  the  rivers  show.  So  likewise  does  the 
thermometer ;  for  the  vapour  which  affords  this  excess  of  pre- 
cipitation brings  the  heat — ^the  dynamical  power — ^from  the 
southern  hemisphere;  this  vapour  transports  the  heat  in  the 
upper  regions  from  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  to  the  calms  of 
Cimcer,  on  the  polar  side  of  which  it  is  liberated  as  the  vapour 
is  precipitated,  thus  assisting  to  make  the  northern  warmer  than 
the  southern  hemisphere.  In  those  northern  latitudes  where  the 
precipitation  of  vapour  and  liberation  of  heat  take  place,  aerial 
rare&otion  is  produced,  and  the  air  in  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer, 
which  is  about  to  blow  north-east  trade,  is  turned  back  and 
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called  in  to  supply  tke  indiaaght  towards  the  ncnrth.  Thus  the- 
north-east  trade-winds  being  checked,  the  south-east  are  called  on 
to  supply  the  largest  portion  of  the  air  that  is  required  to  feed 
the  ascending  columns  in  the  equatorial  calm  belt. 

264.  The  cownter  traieB-'-ikey  approadi  the  pole  tm  ^piraU, — Ou 
the  north  side  of  ^e  trade-wind  belt  in  the  northern,  and  on  the- 
south  side  in  the  aouthem  hemisphere,  the  prevailing  direction 
of  the  winds  is  not  towards  the  equator,  but  exactly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  the  extra-tropical  region  of  each  hemi- 
sphere tiie  preyailing  winds  blow  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles.  These  are  the  counter-trades  (§  204).  The  precipitation 
and  congelation  that  go  on  about  the  poles  produce  in  the 
amount  of  heat  set  free,  according  to  Black  s  law  (§  260),  a. 
xare&ction  in  the  upper  r^ons,  and  an  ascent  of  air  about  the 
poles  similar  to  that  about  the  equator,  with  this  difTerence  how- 
ever: the  plaoe  of  ascent  over  the  equator  is  a  line,  or  band,  or 
belt ;  about  the  pdies  it  is  a  disc.  The  air  rushing  in  from  all 
sides  gives  rise  to  a  wind,  whidi,  being  operated  upon  by  the 
forces  of  diurnal  rotation  as  it  flows  north,  for  example,  will; 
approach  the  north  pole  by  a  s^es  of  tqiirals  from  the  south- 
west* 

265.  Hiey  turn  with  the  hands  of  a  watch  dboni  the  eouih  pole, 
against  ihem  oibout  (he  iioH%. — If  we  draw  a  circle  about  this  poI& 
on  a  common  terrestrial  globe,  and  intersect  it  by  spirals  to- 
lepresent  the  direction  of  the  wind,  we  shall  see  tlutt  the  wind' 
enters  all  parts  of  this  oirole  from  the  south-west,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, there  should  be  about  each  pole  a  disc  or  circular 
space  of  calms,  in  which  the  air  ceases  to  move  forward  as  wind, 
and  aspends  as  in  a  calm ;  about  the  Arctic  disc,  therefore,  tfaere^ 
should  be  a  whirl,  in  which  the  ascending  column  of  air  revolves 
£rom  right  to  left,  or  agamti  the  hands  of  a  watch.  At  the  south 
pole  the  winds  come  from  the  north-west  (§  213),  and  con- 
sequ^itly  there  they  revolve  about  it  wUh  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
That  this  should  be  so  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  look 
at  the  arrows  on  the  polar  sides  of  the  calms  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn  (Plate  I.,  §  215).  These  arrows  are  intended  to 
represent  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  on  the  polar  side  of  these  calms. 

266.  The  arrows  in  the  dto^fram  of  Ae  ioimde. — The  arrows  that 
are  drawn  about  the  axis  of  this  diagram  are  intended  to  repre- 
Bont,  by  their  flight,  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind,  and  by^ 
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tlieir  length  and  their  feathers  the  mean  annual  duration  from 
eadi  quadrant.  Only  the  arrows  nearest  to  the  axis  in  each  belt 
of  5^  of  latitude  are  drawn  with  such  nicety.  The  largest  arrow 
indicates  that  the  wind  in  that  belt  blows  annually,  on  the 
aveiage,  for  ten  months  as  the  arrow  flies.  The  arrow  from  the 
next  most  prevalent  quarter  is  half-feathered,  provided  the 
average  annual  duration  of  the  wind  represented  is  not  less  than 
four  months.  The  unfeathexed  arrows  represent  winds  having  an 
average  duration  of  less  than  three  months.  The  arrows  are  on 
the  decimal  scale ;  the  longest  arrow — ^which  is  that  representing 
the  aouiii-^ast  trade-winds  between  5°  and  10^  S.,  where  their 
average  duration  is  ten  months — being  half  an  inch.  Winds  that 
blow  five  months  are  represented  by  an  arrow  half  this  length, 
and  80  on.  The  half-bearded  arrows  are  on  a  scale  of  two  for 
one.  It  appears,  at  first,  as  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  wind 
sboold  whirl  in  these  discs  about  the  poles  as  it  does  in  cyclones, 
viz.,  against  the  hands  of  a  watch  in  the  northern,  with  them  in 
tiie  southern  hemisphere. 

267.  The  offieei  of  tea  and  air  in  Hie  jhyeieal  economiy. — To  act 
and  react  upon  eadi  other,  to  distribute  moisture  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  to  temper  the  climate  of  different  latitudes,  it 
would  seem,  are  two  of  the  many  offices  assigned  by  their 
CSreator  to  the  ocean  and  the  air.  When  the  north-east  and 
south-east  trades  meet  and  produce  the  equatorial  calms  (§  212), 
the  air,  by  the  time  it  reaches  this  calm  belt,  is  heavily  laden 
with  moisture,  for  in  each  hemisphere  it  has  travelled  obliquely 
over  a  large  space  of  the  ocean.  It  has  no  room  for  escape  but 
in  the  upward  direction  (§  223).  It  expands  as  it  ascends,  and 
becomes  cooler;  a  portion  of  its  vapour  is  thus  condensed,  and 
comes  down  in  the  shape  of  rain.  Therefore  it  is  that,  imder 
these  calms,  we  have  a  region  of  constant  precipitation.  Old 
sailors  tell  us  of  such  dead  calms  of  long  continuance  here,  of 
such  heavy  and  constant  rains,  that  they  have  scooped  up  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  to  drink.  The  conditions  to  which  this  air  is 
exposed  here  under  the  equator  are  probably  not  such  as  to  cause 
it  to  precipitate  all  the  moisture  that  it  has  taken  up  in  its  long 
sweep  across  the  waters.  Let  us  see  what  becomes  of  the  rest  ; 
for  Nature,  in  her  economy,  permits  nothing  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  earth  which  is  not  to  be  restored  to  it  again  in  some 
form,  and  at  some  time  or  other.  Consider  the  great  rivers — ^the 
Amazon  and  the  Mississippi,  for  exanq^le.    We  see  them  day 
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after  day,  and  year  after  year,  difioharging  immense  volimies  of 
water  into  the  ocean.  *^  All  the  rivers  mn  into  the  sea,  yet  the 
sea  is  not  full."— Eccl.  i.  7.  Where  do  the  waters  so  discharged 
go,  and  where  do  they  come  from?  They  come  from  their 
sourcep,  is  the  ready  answer.  But  whence  are  their  sources 
supplied?  for,  unless  what  the  fountain  sends  forth  be  re- 
turned to  it  again,  it  will  fail  and  be  dry.  We  see  simply,  in 
the  waters  that  are  discharged  by  these  riyers,  the  amount  by 
which  the  precipitation  exceeds  tiie  eyaporation  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  valley  drained  by  them ;  and  by  precipitation  I 
mean  the  total  amount  of  water  that  falls  from,  or  is  deposited 
by  the  atmosphere,  whether  as  dew,  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  The 
springs  of  these  rivers  (§  191)  are  supplied  from  the  rains  of 
heaven,  and  these  rains  are  formed  of  vapours  which  are  taken 
up  from  the  sea,  that  '*  it  be  not  full,''  and  carried  up  to  the 
mountains  through  the  air.  ''Note  the  place  whence  the  rivers 
come,  thither  they  return  again."  Behold  now  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon,  of  the  Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the  great 
rivers  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  lifted  up  by  the  atmosphere^ 
and  flowing  in  invisible  streams  back  through  the  air  to  their 
sources  among  the  hills  (§  191),  and  that  through  channels  so 
T^ular,  certain,  and  well-defined,  that  the  quantity  thus  con- 
veyed one  year  with  the  other  is  nearly  the  same :  for  that  is  tho 
quantity  which  we  see  running  down  to  the  ocean  through  these 
rivers ;  and  the  quantity  discharged  annually  by  each  river  is, 
as  &r  as  we  can  judge,  nearly  a  constant. 

268.  Fowerfvi  machinery. ^^We  now  begin  to  conceive  what  a 
powerful  machine  the  atmosphere  must  be ;  and,  though  it  is 
apparently  so  capricious  and  wayward  in  its  movements,  here  is 
evidence  of  order  and  arrangement  which  we  must  admit,  and 
proof  which  we  cannot  deny,  that  it  performs  this  mighty  office 
with  regularity  and  certainty,  and  is  therefore  as  obedient  a  law 
as  is  the  steam-engine  to  the  will  of  its  builder.  It,  too,  is  an 
engine.  The  South  Seas  themselves,  in  all  their  vast  inter- 
tropical extent,  are  the  boiler  for  it,  and  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  its  condenser  (§  24).  The  mechanical  power  exerted  by  tho 
air  and  the  sun  in  lifting  water  from  the  earth,  in  transporting  it 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  in  letting  it  down  again,  is 
inconceivably  great.  The  utilitarian  who  compares  the  water- 
power  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  would  affoid  if  applied  to 
machinery,  is  astonished  at  the  number  of  figures  which  ai^ 
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required  to  express  its  equivalent  in  horse-power.  Yet  what  is 
the  horBe-power  of  the  Niagara,  falling  a  few  steps,  in  oomparison 
with  the  horse-power  Ihat  is  required  to  lift  np  as  high  as  the 
clouds  and  let  down  again  all  the  water  that  is  discharged  into 
the  sea,  not  only  hy  this  river,  but  by  all  the  other  rivers  and  all 
the  rain  in  the  world?  The  calculation  has  been  made  by 
engineers,  and,  according  to  it,  the  force  for  making  and  liftinp: 
vapour  from  each  area  of  one  acre  that  is  included  on  the  suifacc 
of  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  power  of  30  horses. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

§   270-303. — DRAINS  AND  RIVERS. 
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270.  Biven  considered  as  rain^auges — (he  ten  largesl. — Bivers 
are  the  rain-gauges  of  nature.  The  volume  of  water  annually 
discharged  by  any  river  into  the  sea  expresses  the  total 
amount  by  which  the  precipitation  upon  the  valley  drained  by 
such  river  exceeds  the  evaporation  from  the  same  valley  during 
the  year.  There  are  but  ten  rivers  that  we  shall  treat  as  rain- 
gauges  ;  and  there  are  only  ten  in  the  world  whose  valleys 
include  an  area  of  more  than  500,000  square  miles.  They 
are : 

Square  miles. 

The  AmaaBon,  induding  the  Tooantincs  and  Orincx» .       ,  2, 048,000 

Mufliflstppi 982,000 

La  Plata 886,000 

YeniBci     .        .        .  ' 785,000 

OK 725,000 

i<ftika        ••.•       •*•••.  o«Hc,uuv 

Amoor 583,000 

Tang-tte-kiang 548,000 

HoaDg-ho 537,000 

Nile  ... 520,000 

These  areas  are  stated  in  round  numbers,  and  according  to  the 
best  authorities.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  usually  computed 
at  1,512,000  square  miles;  but  such  computation  excludes  the 
Tocantines,  204,000  square  miles,  which  joins  the  Amazon  near 
its  mouth,  and  the  Orinoco,  with  a  hydrographic  area  of  252,000 
square  miles,  which,  by  means  of  the  Casiquiare,  is  connected 
also  with  the  Amazon.     We  think  that  tlicse  thx-ec  nvors  should 
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all  be  regparded  as  belonging  to  one  hydrographic  basin,  for  a 
canoe  may  paas  inland  from  any  one  to  either  of  the  others  with- 
out portage.  Of  these  hjdrographic  basinSf  three,  including  an 
area  of  3,916,000  square  miles,  are  American ;  six,  which  otm- 
tain  an  area  of  3,772,000  square  miles,  belong  to  Asia,  one  to 
Africa,  and  none  to  Europe.  The  three  largest  rivers  of  Asia, 
the  Yenisei,  Obi,  and  Lena  (2,104,000  square  miles),  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  their  outlets  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  commercial  world ;  consequently  they  do  not  pos- 
sess the  interest  which,  in  the  minds  of  men  generally,  is  at- 
tached to  the  rest.  The  three  others  of  Asia  drain  1,668,000 
square  miles,  and  run  into  the  Pacific ;  while  the  whole  Ameri- 
can system  feed  with  their  waters  and  their  commerce  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  These  rivers,  with  their  springs,  give  drink  to 
man  and  beast,  and  nourish  with  their  wateiB  plants  and  rep- 
tiles, with  fish  and  fowl  not  a  few.  The  capacity  of  their  basins 
for  production  and  wealth  is  without  limits.  These  streams  are 
the  great  arteries  of  inland  commerce.  Were  they  to  dry  up, 
political  communities  would  be  torn  asunder,  the  harmonies  of 
the  earth  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  beautiful  adaptation  of 
physical  forces  to  terrestrial  machinery,  by  which  climates  are 
regulated,  would  lose  its  adjustment,  and  Uie  seascms  would  run 
wild,  like  a  watch  without  a  balance. 

271.  Heat  required  io  lift  vapour  for  these  rivers, — ^We  see  these 
majestic  streams  pouring  their  waters  into  the  sea,  and  from  the 
sea  we  know  those  waters  must  come  again,  else  the  sea  would 
be  full.  We  know,  also,  that  the  sunbeam  and  the  sea-breeze 
suck  them  up  again ;  and  it  is  curious  to  fancy  such  volumes  of 
water  as  this  mighty  company  of  ten  great  rivers  is  continually 
marching  down  to  the  sea,  taken  up  by  the  winds  and  the  sun, 
and  borne  away  again  through  the  invisible  channels  of  the  air 
to  the  springs  among  the  hills.  This  operation  is  perpetually 
going  on,  yet  we  perceive  it  not  It  is  the  work  of  that  in- 
visible, imponderable,  omnipresent,  and  wonderful  agent  called 
heat.  This  is  the  agent  which  conttt)l8  both  sea  and  air  in  their 
movements  and  in  many  of  tlieir  offices.  The  aven^  amount 
of  heat  daily  dispensed  to  our  planet  from  the  source  of  light  in 
the  heavens  is  enough  to  melt  a  coating  of  ice  completely  en- 
casing the  earth  with  a  film  1^  in.  in  thickness.*  Heat  is  the 
agent  that  distils  for  us  fresh  water  from  the  sea.    It  pumps  up 

*  Deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Pomllet 
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oat  of  the  ocean  all  the  water  for  our  lakes  and  rivens,  and  gives- 
power  to  the  winds  to  transport  it  as  vapour  thenoe  to  the  moun- 
tains. And  though  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  work  whioh  in  the 
terrestrial  ec(»omy  has  been  assigned  to  this  mighty  agent,  we 
may  acquire  muoh  profitable  knowledge  by  examining  its  opera- 
ttons  here  in  various  aspects.  To  assist  in  this  undertaking  I 
have  appealed  to  the  ten  greatest  rivers  for  terms  and  measures^ 
in  which  some  definite  idea  may  be  conveyed  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  and  the  immense  physioo-mechanical  power  of 
this  imponderable  and  invisible  agent  called  heat.  Calculations 
have  been  made  which  show  that  the.  great  American  lakes  con- 
tain 11,000  cubic  miles  of  water.  This,  according  to  the  best 
oompotation,  is  twioe  as  much  as  is  contaiaed  in  all  the  other 
iTeah-wa;ter  lakes,  and  rivers*  and  cisterns  of  the  world.  The 
JdisBiBsippi  Bxver  does  not,  during  a  hundred  years,  dischaige 
into  the  sea  so  large  a  volume  of  water  as  is  at  this  moment 
ccmtained  in  the  great  northern  lakes  of  this  continent ;  and  yet 
this  agent,  whose  works  we  are  about  to  study,  operating  through 
the  winds,  has  power  annually  to  lift  up  from  tlie  sea  and  pour 
down  upon  the  earth  in  grateful  showers  fresh  water  enough  to 
fill  the  great  American  lakes  at  least  twenty  times  over. 

272.  Bam-faU  in  the  Mianu^  Fa2^.— That  we  may  be 
enabled  the  better  to  appreciate  the  power  and  the  majesty  of 
the  thermal  forces  of  the  sun,  and  comprehend  in  detail  the  mag- 
nitude and  grandeur  of  their  operations,  let  us  inquire  how 
much  lain  falls  annually  upon  the  water-sheds  of  one  of  these 
streams,  as  of  the  Mississippi;  how  much  is  carried  off  by  the 
TiTer;  how  much  is  taken  up  by  evaporation ;  and  how  much 
heat  is  evolved  in  hoisting  up  and  letting  down  all  this  water. 
In  another  chapter  we  shall  inquire  for  the  springs  in  the  sea 
that  feed  the  clouds  with  rain  for  these  rivers.  If  we  had  a 
pool  of  water  one  mile  square  and  six  inches  deep  to  be  evapo- 
rated by  artificial  heat,  and  if  we  wished  to  find  out  how  much 
would  be  required  for  the  purpose,  we  should  learn  from  Mr. 
Joule's  experiments  that  it  would  require  about  as  much  as  is 
evcdved  in  the  combustion  of  30,000  tons  of  coal.  Thus  we 
obtain  (§  271)  our  unit  of  measure  to  help  us  in  the  calculation ; 
§ar  if  the  number  of  square  miles  contained  in  the  Mississippi 
Yalley,  and  the  number  of  inches  of  ^in  that  fall  upon  it 
annually  be  given,  then  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  how  many  of 
such  huge  measures  of  heat  are  set  free  during  the  annual  ope- 
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ration  of  oondensing  the  lain  for  our  hydrograpbic  basin.  And 
then,  if  we  conld  tell  how  many  inohes  of  this  rain-water  are 
again  taken  np  by  evaporation,  we  shonld  have  the  data  for  de- 
termining the  nnmber  of  these  monstrous  measures  of  heat  that 
are  employed  for  that  operation  also. 

273.  Its  area,  and  the  laient  heai  liberated  during  (he  processes  of 
eandensoHon  there, — The  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  said  by 
physical  geographers  to  embrace  982,000  square  miles  ;  and 
upon  every  square  mile  there  is  an  annual  average  rain-fall  of 
40  inohes.  Now  if  we  multiply  982,000  by  the  number  of  times 
6  will  go  into  40,  we  shall  have  the  number  of  our  units  of  heat 
that  are  annually  set  free  among  the  clouds  that  give  luin  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Thus  the  imagination  is  startled,  and  the 
mind  overwhelmed  with  the  announcement  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  from  the  vapours  as  they  arjB  condensed  to  supply 
the  Mississippi  Valley  with  water  is  as  much  as  would  be  set 
free  by  the  combustion  of  30,000  tons  of  coal  multiplied  6,540,000 
times.  Mr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  is  our  authority  for  the  heat- 
ing power  of  one  pound  of  coal ;  the  Army  Meteorolc^cal  Be- 
gister,  compiled  byLorin  Blodget,  and  published  by  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  at  Washington  in  1855,  is  the  authonty  on  which 
we  base  our  estimate  as  to  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain ;  and 
the  annals  of  the  National  Observatory  show,  according  to  the 
observations  made  by  Lieutenant  Marr  at  Memphis  in  Tennes- 
see, the  annual  fall  of  rain  there  to  be  49  inches,  the  annual 
evaporation  43,  and  the  quantity  of  water  that  annually  passes 
by  in  the  Mississippi  to  be  93  cubic  miles.  The  water  required 
to  cover  to  the  depth  of  40  inches  an  area  of  982,000  square 
miles  would,  if  collected  together  in  one  place,  make  a  sea  one 
mile  deep,  with  a  superficial  area  of  620  square  miles. 

274.  Annual  discharge  of  the  Mississippi  Biver, — It  is  estimated 
that  the  tributaries  which  the  Mississippi  Biver  receives  below 
Memphis  increase  the  volume  of  its  waters  about  one-eighth,  so 
that  its  annual  average  discharge  into  the  sea  may  be  estimated 
to  be  about  107  cubic  miles,  or  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  rain 
that  falls  upon  its  water-shed.  This  would  leave  513  cubic 
miles  of  water  to  be  evaporated  from  this  river-basin  annually. 
All  the  coal  that  the  present  mining  force  of  the  country  could 
raise  from  its  coal  measures  in  a  thousand  years  would  not, 
during  its  combustion,  give  out  as  much  heat  as  is  rendered 
latent  annually  in  evaporating  this  water.     Utterly  insigniHcant 
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are  tHe  sources  of  man's  meclianical  powers  when  compared 
with  those  employed  by  nature  in  moving  machinery  which 
brings  the  seasons  round  and  preseryes  the  harmonies  of  creation ! 

275.  Physical  adaptationa. — ^The  amount  of  heat  requii'ed  to 
reconvert  these  513  cubic  miles  of  rain-water  into  vapour  and 
bear  it  away,  had  accumulated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  feister 
than  the  earth  could  throw  it  off  by  radiation.  Its  continuance 
there  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  terrestrial  economy. 
From  this  stand-point  we  see  how  the  rain-drop  is  made  to  pre- 
serve the  harmonies  of  nature,  and  how  water  from  the  sea  is 
made  to  carry  off  by  re-evaporation  from  the  plains  and  valleys 
of  the  earth  their  surplusage  of  heat,  which  could  not  otherwise 
he  got  rid  of  without  first  disturbing  the  terrestrial  arrange- 
ments, and  producing  on  the  land  desolation  and  a  desert.  Be- 
hold now  ^e  offices  of  clouds  and  vapour — the  adaptations  of 
heat.  Clouds  and  vapour  do  something  more  than  brew  storms, 
fetch  rain,  and  send  down  thunder-bolts.  The  benignant  vapours 
cool  our  climates  in  summer  by  rendering  latent  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  noonday  sun ;  and  they  temper  them  in  winter  by  i^en- 
dering  sensible  and  restoring  again  to  the  air,  that  self-same  heat. 

276.  Whence  came  (he  rains  for  the  Mississippi, — ^Whence  came, 
and  by  what  chsmnels  did  they  come,  these  cubic  miles  of  water 
which  the  Mississippi  Rivor  pours  annually  into  the  sea  ?  The 
wisest  of  men  has  told  us  they  come  from  the  sea.  Let  us  ex 
plore  the  sea  for  their  place  and  the  air  for  their  channel.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  cannot  furnish  rain  for  all  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  Gtilf  lies  within  the  region  of  the  north-east  trades,  and 
these  winds  carry  its  vapours  off  to  the  westward,  and  deliver 
them  in  rain  to  the  hills,  and  the  valleys,  and  the  rivers  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  winds  that  bring  the  rains 
for  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  come  not  from  the  south ;  they 
come  from  the  direction  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  the  great  chain  that  skirts  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is, 
therefore,  needless  to  search  in  the  Gulf,  for  the  rain  that  comes 
from  it  upon  that  valley  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  feed  one 
half  of  its  springs.  Let  ns  next  examine  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  include  its  slopes  also  in  the  investigation. 

277.  ne  narih^asi  trades  of  the  AtlarUic  supply  rains  only  for  the 
rivers  of  Central  and  Soidh  America. — The  north-east  trade-wind 
region  of  this  ocean  extends  (§  210)  from  the  parallel  of  30'^  to 
the  equator.     These  winds  cairy  their  vapour  before  them,  and, 
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meeting  the  south-east  trade-wind,  the  two  form  clouds  whicJi 
giye  rain  not  onlj  to  Central  America,  bat  they  drop  down,  also, 
water  in  abnndanoe  for  the  Atrato,  the  Magdalena,  the  Orinoco, 
the  Amazon,  and  all  the  great  rivers  of  intertropical  America  ; 
also  for  the  Senegal,  the  Niger,  and  the  Congo  of  Africa.  So 
completelj  is  the  rain  wrong  oat  of  these  winds  for  theee 
American  rivers  by  the  Andes,  that  they  become  dry  and  rainless 
after  passing  this  barrier,  and  as  sach  reach  the  weeiem  shores  of 
the  continent,  prodncii^  there,  as  in  Peru,  a  rainless  region. 
The  place  in  the  sea  whence  onr  rivers  come,  and  whence  Hurope 
is  supplied  with  rains,  is  dearly  not  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
the  ocean. 

278.  The  calm  hdi  of  Cancer  finmishe»  Utile  or  no  rain, — Between 
the  parallels  of  30''  and  35''  N.  lies  the  calm  belt  of  Oanoer, 
a  region  where  there  is  no  prevailing  wind  (see  Diagram  of  the 
winds,  Plate  I.).  It  is  a  belt  of  light  airs  and  oahns— of  airs  so 
baffling  that  they  are  often  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  *'  loom," 
or  that  stratum  of  air,  which,  being  charged  with  vapour,  govotb 
calm  seas  as  with  a  film,  as  if  to  prevent  ftrther  evaporation. 
This  belt  of  the  ocean  can  scarcely  be  said  to  furnish  any  vapoui' 
to  the  land,  for  a  rainless  country,  both  in  AMca,  and  Asia,  and 
America,  lies  within  it. 

279.  The  Ncrih  AUoMlic  ine^fficieni  to  mpply  rain  for  eo  targe  a 
portion  of  Hie  earth  as  one-eixih  of  aU  the  land. — All  Europe  is  on 
the  north,  side  of  this  calm  belt.  Let  us  extend  our  seardh,  then, 
to  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
^5^  and  60°  N.,  to  see  if  we  have  water  surface  enough  thero  to 
supply  rains  for  the  8^  millions  of  square  miles  that  are  em 
braced  by  the  water-sheds  under  consideration.  The  area  of 
this  part  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  quite  5  millions  of  square  miles^ 
and  it  does  not  include  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  sea 
surface  of  our  planet,  while  the  water-sheds  under  consideration 
contain  one-sixth  part  of  its  entire  land  surface.  The  natural 
proportion  of  land  and  water  surface  is  nearly  as  1  to  3. 
According  to  this  ratio,  the  extent  of  sea  surface  required  to  give 
rain  for  these  8^  millions  of  square  miles  would  be  a  little  over 
25,  instead  of  a  little  less  than  5  millions  of  square  miles. 

280.  Baity  rate  of  evcgporation  at  sea  lees  than  on  land — obsenfa- 
iions  wanted, — The  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  actual 
amount  of  evaporation  that  is  daily  going  on  at  sea  has,  notwith- 
standing the  activity  in  the  fields  of  physical  research,  been  but 
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little  improYOcL  Becords  as  to  the  amount  of  water  daily 
evaporated  from  a  plate  or  di&h  on  shore  afford  us  no  means  of 
judging  as  to  what  is  going  on  even  in  the  same  latitude  at  sea. 
Sea- water  is  salt,  and  does  not  throw  off  its  vapour  as  freely  as 
fresh  water.  Moreover,  the  wind  that  blows  over  the  evaporat- 
ing dish  on  shore  is  often  dry  and  fresh.  It  comes  from  the 
mountains^  or  over  the  plains  where  it  foux^d  little  or  no  water 
io  drink  up ;  therefore  it  reaches  the  observer's  dish  as  thirsty 
wind,  and  drinks  up  vapour  from  it  greedily.  Now  had  the 
same  dish  been  placed  on  the  sea,  the  air  would  come  to  it  over 
the  water,  drinking  as  it  comes,  and  arriving  already  quite  or 
nearly  saturated  with  moisture ;  consequeutly,  the  observations  of 
the  amount  of  evaporation  on  shore  give  no  idea  of  it  at  sea. 

281.  Biven  are  gauges  for  the  amount  of  effective  eoapcraiion, — 
There  is  no  physical  question  of  the  day  which  is  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  amount  of  effective  evaporation  that  is  daily 
going  on  in  the  sea.  By  effedwe  I  mean  ^e  amount  of  water 
thaty  in  the  shape  of  vapour,  is  daily  transferred  from  the  sea  to 
the  land.  The  volume  discharged  by  the  rivers  into  the  sea 
4ixpre6ses  (§  270)  that  quantity ;  and  it  may  be  ascertained  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  gauging  the  other  great  rivers  as  I 
procured  the  Mississippi  to  be  gauged  at  Memphis  in  1849. 

282.  Im^^eriance  if  rain  and  river  gauges.  —  The  monsoons 
supply  zains  to  feed  the  rivers  of  India,  as  the  north-east  and 
south-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  supply  rains  to  feed  the 
rivers  of  Central  and  South  America.  Kow  rain-gauges  which 
win  give  us  the  mean  annual  rain-fall  on  these  water-sheds,  and 
river-gauges  which  would  give  us  the  mean  annual  dischaige  of 
the  principal  water-courses,  would  afford  data  for  an  excellent 
determination  as  to  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  some  parts  of 
the  ocean  at  least»  especially  for  the  trade-wind  belts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  monsoon  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  All  the 
rain  which  the  monsoons  of  India  deliver  to  the  land  the  rivers 
of  India  return  to  the  sea.  And  if^  in  measuring  this  for  the 
whole  of  India^  our  gauges  should  lead  us  into  a  probable  error, 
amounting  in  volume  to  half  the  dischaige  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  it  would  not  make  a  difference  in  the  computed  rate  of  the 
effective  daily  evaporation  from  tlie  North  Indian  Ocean  exceeding 
the  one  two-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  (0.002  in.). 

283*  Eypsometry  in  the  North  AUaniic  peculiar. — ^That  part  of 
the  extra-tropical  North  Atlantic  under  consideration  is  peculiar 
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as  to  its  hypBometrj.     It  is  traversed  hy  large  icebergs,  which 
are  more  fjavonrablo  to  the  recondensation  of  its  TapouFs  than  so 
many  islets  vonld  be.    AVarm  waters  are  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
both  the  east  and  the  west  winds,  which  wafl  its  vaponrs  to  the 
land,  have,  before  reaching  the  shores,  to  cross  cnrrents  of  cool 
water,  as  the  innshore  current  counter  to  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the 
western  side,  and  the  cool  drift  from  the  north  on  the  east  side. 
In  illustration  of  this  view,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  icebei^ 
and  cold  -currents  of  the  Atlantic  upon  the  hjpsometry  of  that 
ocean,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  North  Pacific,  where 
there  are  no  icebeigs  nor  marked  contiasts  between  the  tempera* 
ture  of  its  currents.     Ireland  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are 
situated  between  the  same  parallels.     On  the  Pacific  islands 
there  is  an  uninterrapted  rain-fall  during  the  entire  winter.    At 
other  seasons  of  the  year  sailors  describe  the  weather,  in  their 
log-books,  there  as  **  raining  pretty  much  all  the  time."     This  is 
far  from  being  the  case  even  on  the  western  coasts  of  Ireland, 
where  there  is  a  rain-fall  of  only  47*  inches — ^probably  not  mor^ 
than  a  third  of  what  Oonalaska  receives.     And  simply  for  this 
reason:  the  winds  reach  Ireland  after  they  have  been  robbed 
(partially)  of  the  vapours  by  the  cool  temperatures  of  the  ice- 
bergs and  cold  currents  which  lie  in  their  way ;  whereas,  such 
being  absent  from  the  North  Pacific,  they  arrive  at  the  islands 
there  literally  reeking  with  moisture.     Oregon  in  America,  and 
France  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are  between  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude ;  their  situation  with  regard  both  to  wind  and  sea  is  the 
same,  for  each  has  an  ocean  to  windward.     Yet  their  annual 
rain-fall  is,  for  Oregon,f  65  inches,  for  Franoe,  30.     None  of  the 
islands  which  curtain  the  shores  of  Europe  are  visited  as  abun- 
dantly by  rains  as  are  those  in  the  same  latitudes  which  curtain 
our  north-west  coast.     The  American  water-shed  receives  about 
twice  as  much  rain  as  the  European.     Bow  shall  we  account  for 
this  difference,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  winds  from 
the  Pacific  carry  (§  171)  more  rain  than  the  winds  from  the 
Atlantic  ?    Why  should  they  do  this^  except  for  the  icebei^  and 
cool  streaks  already  alluded  to  ?f 

284.  Limited  capaeUy  of  winds  to  take  ftp  and  transport,  for  Oie 
rivers  of  Europe  and  America^  vaipowr  from  (he  NorCk  Atlantic. — It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  south-westerly  winds — ^which 

*  Keith  Johnston.  f  Army  Meteorological  Begister,  1895. 

X  KoHh  Johnston,  "Physical  Atlas." 
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arc  the  prevailiiig  winds  in  tliis  part  of  the  Atlantic— >carry  into 
the  interior  of  Enrope  mnch  more  moisture  than  they  bring  with 
them  into  the  Atlantic.  They  enter  it  with  a  mean  annual 
temperature  not  &r  from  60°,  and  with  an  average  dew-point  of 
about  55°.  They  leave  it  at  a  mean  temperature  varying  from 
60°  to  40°,  according  to  the  latitude  in  which  they  reach  the 
shore,  and  consequently  with  an  average  dew-point  not  higher 
than  the  mean  temperature.  Classifying  the  winds  of  this  part 
of  the  ocean  according  to  the  halves  of  the  horizon  as  east  and 
west,  the  mean  of  44,999  observations  in  the  l(^-books  of  the 
Observatory  shows  that,  on  the  average,  the  west  winds  blow 
annually  230  and  the  east  winds  122  days. 

285.  The  vapaur-ttringa  for  aU  these  riven  not  in  (he  Atlantic 
Ocean. — ^Taking  all  these  &ct8  and  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, and  without  pretending  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
water  which  the  rivers  of  America  and  Europe  carry  into  this 
part  of  the  oceau  comes  from  it  again,  we  may  with  confidence 
assume  that  the  winds  do  not  get  vapour  enough  from  this  part 
of  the  ocean  to  give  rain  to  Europe,  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to 
our  Atlantic  slopes,  and  the  western  half  of  Asiatic  liussia.  We 
have  authority  for  this  conclusion,  just  as  we  have  authority  to 
say  that  the  evaporation  from  the  Mediterranean  is  greater  in 
amount  than  the  volume  of  water  discharged  into  it  again  by  the 
rivers  and  the  rains ;  only  in  this  case  the  reverse  takes  place, 
for  the  rivers  empty  more  water  into  the  Atlantic  than  the  winds 
cany  from  it.  This  fact  also  is  confirmed  by  the  hydrometer, 
for  it  shows  that  the  water  of  the  North  Atlantic  is,  parallel  for 
parallel,  lighter  than  water  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 

286.  The  places  in  (he  sea  whence  come  the  rivers  of  the  norths 
diecooered-'frovea  ihe  cromng  at  ^  calm  helia, — The  inference, 
then,  from  all  this  is,  that  the  place  in  the  sea  (§  276)  whence 
come  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  great  rivers  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  to  be  found  in  these  southern  oceans,  and 
the  channels  by  which  they  come  are  to  be  searched  out  aloft,  in 
the  upper  currents  of  the  air.  Thus  we  bring  evidence  and 
iaciB  which  seem  to  call  for  a  crossing  of  air  at  the  calm  belts,  as 
represented  by  the  diagram  of  the  winds,  Plate  I.  It  remains 
lor  those  who  deny  that  there  is  any  such  crossing — who  also 
deny  that  extra-tropical  rivers  of  the  northern  are  fed  by  rains 
oondensed  from  vapours  taken  up  in  the  southern  hemisphere — 
to  show  whence  come  the  hundreds  of  cubic  miles  of  water  which 
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these  xiTers  annvallj  ponr  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic- 
OceanB.  In  finding  the  ^*  place  "  of  all  this  water,  it  is  incum- 
bent npon  them  to  show  us  the  winds  which  bring  it  also,  and  to 
point  ont  its  channels. 

287.  SpiriiintMt^i^Marth  far  truth  AauULhe  amdueted.—^IiL 
the  greater  nnmber  of  physical  investigatioiis  some  hjpothesi» 
is  requisite,  in  the  first  instance,  to  aid  the  imperfection  of  our 
senses ;  and  when  the  phenomena  of  natoro  accord  with  the  as- 
sumption, we  are  justified  in  believing  it  to  be  a  general  law."^ 

288.  ne  mmber  of  known  fads  Aat  mre  reetmeUed  hff  Ae  theory' 
of  a  erossmff  at  the  eaftn  hdU. — In  this  spirit  this  hypothesis  has 
been  made.  Without  any  evidence  bearing  npon  the  snbject,  it 
would  be  as  philosophical  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  crossing' 
at  the  calm  belts  as  it  would  be  to  hold  that  there  is ;  but  nature- 
suggests  in  several  instances  that  there  must  be  a  crossing. 
(1.)  In  the  homogeneousness  of  the  atmosphere  (§  237).  The 
vegetable  kingdom  takes  from  it  the  impurities  with  which, 
respiration  and  combustion  are  continually  loading  it;  and  in 
the  winter,  wben  the  vegetable  enei^s  of  the  northern  herni* 
sphere  are  asleep^  they  are  in  ftdl  play  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. And  is  it  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy 
to  deny  the  existence,  because  we  may  not  comprehend  the 
nature,  of  a  contrivance  in  the  machinery  of  the  universe  which 
guides  Hie  impure  air  that  proceeds  from  our  chimneys  and  the 
nostrils  of  all  air-breathing  creatnrp  in  our  winter  over  into  the- 
other  hemisphere  for  re-elaboration,  and  which  conducts  across- 
die  calm  places  and  over  into  this  that  whidii  has  been  re- 
plenished from  the  plains  and  sylvas  of  the  south  ?  (2.)  Most 
rain,  notwithstanding  there  is  most  water  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphare,  fidls  in  this.  How  can  vapour  thence  come  to  us  except 
the  winds  bring  it,  and  how  can  the  winds  fetch  it  except 
by  crossing  the  cahn  places?  (3.)  The  ^'sea-dust"  of  the 
southern  hemispheie,  as  Ehrenbe^  calls  the  red  fogs  of  the 
Atlantic,  has  its  hem  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator,  but  it  is 
found  on  the  wings  of  the  winds  in.  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
If  this  be  so,  it  must  orosB  one  or  more  of  the  cahn  belts.'f 

*  Via,  SomervxUe. 

t  After  tins  had  been  written,  I  reoeivsd  fiont  my  coltaignfl,  UML  Andnn, 
an  asooun*  ef  the  fiDlloiring  little  telHale  iqwn  this  subject  :— 

"I  fimnd  a  oonfirmaticni  of  yonr  theory  in  a  piece  of  vegelaUe  sobstuioe 
caught  in  a  small  sack  (hoisted  np  above  the  taps)  between  22^25°  lat  K^  and 
S8^-^}°  long.  W.    This  piece  is  of  the  fbHowii^  cBmensioiis  i—U  mtUim.  long,. 
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(4.)  Parallel  for  parallel,  the  sontliem  bemispliere  from  the 
equator  to  40^  or  45^  S.,  is  the  cooler.  This  fact  is  oonsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  the  heat  that  is  rendered  latent  and 
ahstracted  from  that  hemisphere  by  its  Tapours  is  set  free  by 
their  condensation  in  this.  Upon  no  other  hypothesis  than  by 
these  supposed  crossings  can  this  fact  be  reconciled,  for  the 
amount  of  heat  annually  received  from  the  sun  by  the  two 
hemispheres  is,  as  astronomers  haye  shown,  precisely  the  same.* 
(5.)  Well-conducted  observations  made  with  the  hydrometer  j 
(§  285)  for  every  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
40^  S.  to  40^  N.,  show  that,  parallel  for  parallel,  and  notwith- 
standing the  difiference  of  temperature,  the  specific  gravity  of 
sea-water  is  greater  in  the  southern  than  it  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.    This  differiBUce  as  to  the  average  condition  of  the 

1  to  1|  mm.  large,  |  mm.  thick,  and  weighing  1}  milligiams.  Our  fiimoos 
microsoopist  and  mtinatlst,  VniesBOi  P.  Halting,  at  UtrM^i,  told  me,  after  an 
cxaefc  iD^ny,  *  thai  this  Tegetable  fragment  isBoed  from  a  leaf  of  the  &mily 
HonoooijkflDii,  piobaUy  not  from  a  palm-tree,  bat  from  a  Padanaae»  or 
SdiamiiMfld* — oonaeqiiently,  from  trees  belonging  to  the  tropiofil  regions.  Now 
I  am  sore  it  comes  from  the  tropics.  1  am  greatly  smprised  to  perceive  that  a 
pfeoe  of  leaf  <^  this  dimension  oonld  mn  off  a  distance  of  more  than  120O 
geogiopbieal  miles  in  the  opper  regions  of  the  atmoi^here ;  for  the  nearest 
ooacirllnM  of  tlie  two  oonttnentB,  Ammca  and  Africa,  lay  at  the  said  distance 
from  the  plaee  where  this  Tegetable  fragment  was  caught^  by  the  carefolnesa  of 
Gapt  8L  Stapet,  one  of  the  most  zealous  co-operators.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  comes  from  South  America,  because  the  direction  of  the  trado-winds  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  too  northeriy  to  bring  this  fragment  to  the  findmg- 
place  in  25°  K.  and  38P  W:*— Letter  from  Lieut  Jndrau,  of  the  Putoh  Navy, 
dated  Utrecht,  Jan.  2, 1860. 

*  The  amomit  of  solar  heat  annually  impressed  upon  the  two  hfimispheres  is 
identically  the  same ;  yet  within  certain  latitudes  the  southern  hemisphere  is, 
jjazalled  for  parallel,  the  cooler.  How  does  it  become  so  ?  If  it  be  the  cooler 
by  radiation,  then  it  must  be  made  so  by  radiating  more  heat  than  it  receives ; 
soch  a  process  wonld  be  cumnlative  in  its  effects,  and  were  it  soy  the  soathern. 
bemnphere  would  be  gradually  growing  cooler.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
so  growing,  •  and  the  inferesoce  that  it  is  seems  inadmissible.  In  &ct,  the 
booUmed  hemisphare  radiates  kes  heat  than  the  Borthecn,  though  it  receives 
as  much  from  the  sun.  And  it  radiates  more,  for  this  leason :  there  is  more 
land  in  the  northern — ^land  is  a  better  radiator  than  water — therefore  the 
northern  radiates  more  heat  than  the  southern  hendsphere;  the  southern  has 
mare  nmta  and  mare  ckrads— clouds  prevent  radiation— therefoie  the  southern 
hampbam  mdiatm  less  heat  then  the  noertfaeni ;  still  it  it  the  coder.  How  is 
this  pMadflT  to  be  leoondled  but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  southern  sur- 
plnsage  is  stowed  away  in  vapours,  transported  thence  across  the  calm  belts  by 
the  winds,  and  liberated  by  precipitation  on  our  side  of  the  equator  ? 

t  Bodgers,  in  the  Vinoennes.  Maury^s  Sailing  XKrectioos,  8th  ed.,voLi.,  p.  235. 

i2 
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sea  on  different  sides  of  the  line  is  reconciled  by  tlie  hypothesis 
which  requires  a  crossing  at  the  calm  belts.  The  vapour  which 
conveys  firesh  water  and  caloric  from  the  sonthem  hemisphere  to 
the  northern  will  in  part  account  for  this  difference  both  of  spe- 
cific gravity  and  temperature,  and  no  other  hypothesis  will. 
This  hydrometric  difference  indicates  the  amount  of  fresh  water 
which,  as  vapour  in  the  air,  as  streams  on  the  land,  and  as 
currents  in  the  sea,*  is  constantly  in  transitu  between  the  two 
hemispheres.  All  these  facts  are  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  no  crossing  at  the  calm  belts,  and  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  there  is.  It  is  no  argument  against  the 
hypothesis  that  assumes  a  crossing,  to  uige  our  ignorance  of  any 
agent  with  power  to  conduct  the  air  across  the  calm  belts.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  deny  the  red  to  the  rose  or  the  blush 
to  the  peach,  because  we  do  not  comprehend  the  processes  by 
which  the  colouring  matter  is  collected  and  given  to  the  finit  or 
flower,  instead  of  the  wood  or  leaves  of  the  plant.  To  assume 
that  the  direction  of  the  air  is,  after  it  enters  the  calm  belts,  left 
to  chance,  wotdd  be  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  great  Architect.  The  planets  have  their  orbits,  the 
stars  their  course,  and  the  wind  "  his  circuits.**  And  in  the  con> 
struction  of  our  h3rpothes6s,  it  is  pleasant  to  build  them  up  on 
the  premiss  that  He  can  and  has  contrived  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  guiding  eveiy  atom  of  air  in  the  atmosphere 
through  its  channels  and  according  to  its  circuits,  as  truly  and 
as  surely  as  He  has  contrived  it  for  holding  comets  to  their 
courses  and  binding  the  stars  in  their  places.  These  circum- 
stances and  others  &vouring  this  hypothesis  as  to  these  air- 
crossings,  are  presented  in  further  detail  in  Chaps.  Vil.,  IX., 
XI.,  and  XII.,  also  §  349. 

289.  Uie  aimoiphere  to  he  studied  Uke  any  effier  mdchtnery,  hy  its 
operatioM. — In  observing  the  workings  and  studying  the  offices  of 
the  various  pctrts  of  the  physical  machinery  which  keeps  the 
world  in  order,  we  should  ever  remember  that  it  is  all  made 
for  its  purposes,  that  it  was  planned  according  to  design,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  make  the  world  as  we  behold  it : — a  place  for 
the  habitation  of  man.  Upon  no  other  hypothesis  can  the 
student  expect  to  gain  profitable  knowledge  concerning  the 
physics  of  sea,  earth,  or  air.     Regarding  these  elements  of  the 

*  The  water  which  the  rivers  empty  into  the  North  Atlantio  has  to  find  iU 
way  south  with  the  currents  of  the  sea. 
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old  philosophers  ae  parts  only  of  the  same  piece  of  machineiy,  we 
are  stmck  with  the  fact,  and  disposed  to  inquire  why  is  it  that 
the  pFOX>ortion  of  land  and  water  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
-very  dififerent  from  the  proportion  that  ohtains  between  them  in 
the  sonthem  ?  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  land  and  water 
are  nearly  equally  divided.  In  the  southern,  there  is  several 
times  more  water  than  land.  Is  there  no  connection  between  the 
machinery  of  the  two  hemispheres  ?  Are  they  not  adapted  to 
each  other?  Or,  in  studying  the  physical  geography  of  our 
planet,  shall  we  regard  the  two  hemispheres  as  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  impassable  bairier  ?  Bather  let  us  regard  them 
as  made  for  each  other,  as  adapted  to  each  other,  the  one  as  an 
essential  to  the  other,  and  both  as  parts  of  the  same  machine. 
So  regarding  them,  we  observe  that  all  the  great  rivers  in  the 
world  are  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  there  is  less  ocean 
to  snpply  ihem.  Whence,  then,  are  their  resources  replenished  ? 
Thofie  of  the  Amazon  are,  as  we  have  seen  (§  277),  supplied 
with  rain  from  the  equatorial  calms  and  trade-winds  of  the 
Atlantic.  That  river  runs  east,  its  branches  come  from  the 
north  and  south ;  it  is  always  the  rainy  season  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  it ;  consequently,  it  is  a  river  without  periodic 
stages  of  a  very  marked  character.  It  is  always  near  its  high* 
water  mark.  For  one  half  of  the  year  its  northern  tributaries 
are  flooded,  and  its  southern  for  the  other  half.  It  discharges 
under  the  line,  and  as  its  tributaries  come  from  both  hemispheres, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  either.  It  is  supplied 
with  water  made  of  vapour  that  is  taken  up  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Taking  the  Amazon,  therefore,  out  of  the  count,  the  Bio 
de  la  Plata  is  the  only  great  river  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
There  is  no  large  river  in  New  Holland.  The  South  Sea  Islands 
give  rise  to  none,  nor  is  there  one  in  South  Africa  entitled  to  be 
called  great  that  we  know  of. 

290.  ArgufoenU  furnished  hy  the  rivere. — The  great  rivers  of 
North  America  and  North  Africa,  and  all  the  rivers  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  lie  wholly  within  the  northern  hemisphere.  How  is 
it,  then,  considering  that  the  evaporating  surface  lies  mainly  in 
the  southern  hemisphere — how  is  it,  I  say,  that  we  should  have 
the  evaporation  to  take  place  in  one  hemisphere  and  the  conden- 
sation in  the  other  ?  The  total  amount  of  rain  which  &1\b  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  much  greater,  meteorologists  tell  us, 
than  that  which  falls  in  the  southern.    The  annual  amount  of 
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rain  in  the  north  temperate  eone^is  half  as  much  again  as  that  of 
the  south  temperate.  How  is  it,  then,  that  this  Taponr  gets,  as 
stated,  from  the  southern  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
comes  with  sooh  regnlarity  Ihat  our  rivers  never  go  dry  and  our 
springs  fiul  not?  It  is  hecause  of  these  air-crossingB — these 
beautiful  opeistions,  and  the  exquisite  compensation  of  this  grand 
madbine,  the  atmosphere.  It  is  exquisitely  and  wonderfully 
counterpoised.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  north,  throughout  its 
winter,  and  in  early  spring,  the  son  is  pouring  his  rays  with  the 
greatest  intensity  down  upon  the  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  this  wonderful  engine  which  we  are  contemplating  is  pump- 
ing up  the  water  there  (§  268)  wilh  the  greatest  aciiyityt  and 
sending  it  over  here  £>r  our  rivers.  The  heat  which  this  heavy 
evaporation  absorbs  becomes  latent,  and,  with  the  moisture,  is 
carried  through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  untLl  it 
reaches  our  climates.  Here  the  vapour  is  formed  into  clouds, 
condensed,  and  precipitated.  The  heat  whidi  held  this  water  in 
the  state  of  vapour  is  set  free,  it  becomes  sensible  heat»  and  it  is 
that  [(4),  S  288]  which  contributes  so  much  to  temper  our 
winter  climate.  It  clouds  up  in  winter,  tums  warm,  and  we 
say  we  are  going  to  have  fiJlen  weather.  That  is  because  the 
process  of  condensation  has  already  commenced,  though  no  rain 
or  snow  may  have  &llen :  thus  we  feel  this  southern  heat,  that 
has  been  coUeeted  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  sea,  been 
bottled  away  by  the  winds  in  the  clouds  of  a  southern  summer, 
and  set  free  in  the  process  of  condensation  in  our  northern 
winter.  If  Plate  L  fairly  represent  the  course  of  the  winds,  the 
south-east  trade-winds  would  enter  the  northern  hemispfaete, 
and,  as  an  upper  current,  bear  into  it  all  their  moisture,  exo^t 
that  which  is  precipitated  in  the  region  of  equatorial  calms,  and 
in  the  crossing  of  high  mountain  ranges,  such  as  the  Cordilleras 
of  South  America. 

291.  Morerain  in  the  ncHhem  than  m  ihe  mmdkern  hemisphere, — 
The  South  Seas,  then  (§  290),  should  supjdy  mainly  the  water 
for  this  engine,  while  the  noithem  hemisphere  condenses  it ;  we 
should,  therefore,  have  more  rain  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  rivers  tell  us  that  we  have — ^the  xain-gange  also.  The 
yearly  average  of  rain  in  the  north  temperate  zone  is,  according 
to  Johnston,  thirty-seven  inches.  He  gives  but  twenty-six  in  the 
south  temperate.  The  observations  of  mariners  are  also  cor- 
roborative of  the  same.     Log-book$!,  oontaining  altogether  the 
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records  for  upwards  of  260,000  days  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  north 
and  south  (Plate  XIIL),  have  been  carefolly  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  for  comparison,  the  nimiber  of  calms, 
rains,  and  gaies  therein  recorded  for  each  hemisphere.  Pro- 
portionally the  number  of  each  as  given  is  decidedly  greater 
for  the  north  than  it  is  for  the  south.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
amination is  very  instructive,  for  it  shows  the  status  of  the  atmo- 
:flphere  to  be  much  more  unstable  in  the  northem  hemisphere, 
with  its  excess  of  land,  than  in  the  southern,  with  its  excess 
of  land.  Bains,  and  fogs,  and  thunder,  and  calms,  and  storms, 
All  occur  much  more  frequently,  and  are  more  irregular  also  as*to 
the  time  and  place  of  their  occurrence  on  the  north  side,  than 
they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  Moisture  is  never  ex- 
tracted from  the  air  by  subjecting  it  from  a  low  to  a  higher 
temperature,  but  the  reverse.  Thus  all  the  air  which  comes 
loaded  with  moisture  from  the  other  hemisphere,  and  is  borne 
into  this  with  the  south-east  trade-winds,  travels  in  the  upper 
r^ons  of  the  atmosphere  (§  213)  until  it  reaches  the  calms 
of  CSanoer ;  here  it  becomes  the  surface  wind  that  prevails  from 
the  southward  and  westward.  As  it  goes  north  it  grows  cooler, 
and  the  process  of  condensation  commences.  We  may  now  liken 
it  to  the  wet  sponge,  and  the  decrease  of  temperature  to  the 
hand  that  squeezes  that  sponge.  Finally  reaching  the  cold 
latitudes,  all  the  moisture  that  a  dew-point  of  zero,  and  even 
far  below,  can  extract,  is  wrung  from  it ;  and  this  air  then  cam- 
menoes  ^'  to  return  according  to  his  circuits  "  as  dry  atmosphere. 
And  here  we  can  quote  Scripture  again:  '^The  north  wind 
•driveth  away  rain."  This  is  a  meterological  fetct  of  high  au- 
thority, and  one  of  great  significance  toa 

292.  Hie  trAde^nds  the  eoaporiumg  wvtuu. — ^By,  reasoning  in 
this  mauuer  and  from  such  facts,  we  are  farced  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  rivers  are  supplied  with  their  waters  principally  from 
the  trade-wind  regions — the  extra-tropical  northem  rivers  from 
the  southern  trades,  and  the  extra-tropical  southern  rivers  from 
the  northem  trade-winds,  for  the  trade-winds  are  the  evaporating 
'winds. 

293.  The  saUest  part  of  the  eea, — ^Taking  for  our  guide  such 
faint  glimmerings  of  light  as  we  can  catch  from  these  facts, 
and  supposing  these  views  to  be  correct,  then  the  saltest  portion 
of  the  sea  should  be  in  the  trade- wind  regions,  where  the  water 
£oi  all  the  rivers  is  evaporated ;  and  there  the  saltest  portiona 
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are  fotind.  There,  too,  the  rains  fell  less  frequently  (Plate  XIII.). 
Dr.  Ruschenberger,  of  the  Navy,  on  his  last  voyage  to  India,  vras 
kind  enough  to  conduct  a  series  of  observations  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  sea-water.  In  about  the  parallel  of  17°  north  and 
south — midmay  of  the  trade-wind  regions — ^he  found  the  heaviest 
water.  Though  so  warm,  the  water  there  was  heavier  than  the 
cold  water  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  Lieutenant 
D.  D.  Porter,  in  the  steam-«hip  Golden  Age,  found  the  heaviest 
water  about  the  parallels  of  20°  north  and  17°  south.  Captain 
Bodgers,  in  the  United  States  ship  Yincennes,  found  the  heaviest 
water  in  17°  north,  and  between  20°  and  25°  south. 

294.  Seeing  thai  the  southern  hemisphere  affords  the  largesi  eva- 
porating surface^  how,  unless  there  he  a  crossing,  could  vfe  haxe  most 
rain  and  the  great  rivers  in  the  norikemf — ^In  summing  up  the 
evidence  in  fkvour  of  this  view  of  the  general  system  of  atmo- 
spherical circulation,  it  remains  to  be  shown  how  it  is,  if  the 
view  be  correct,  there  should  be  smaller  rivers  and  less  rain 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  winds  that  are  to  blow  as 
polar  the  north-east  trade-winds,  returning  from  the  regions^ 
where  the  moisture  (§  292)  has  been  compressed  out  of  them, 
remain,  as  we  have  seen,  dry  winds  until  they  cross  the  calm 
zone  of  Cancer,  and  are  felt  on  the  surface  as  the  north-east 
trades.  About  two-thii-ds  of  them  only  can  then  blow  over  the 
ocean  :  the  rest  blow  over  the  land,  over  Asia,  Afritja,  and  North 
America,  where  there  is  comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of 
evaporating  surfiGu^e  exposed  to  their  action.  The  zone  of  the 
north-east  trades  extends,  on  an  average,  frx)m  about  29°  north  to 
7°  north.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  globe,  to  see  how  much 
of  this  zone  is  land  and  how  much  water,  we  shall  find,  com- 
mencing with  China  and  coming  over  Asia,  the  broad  part  of 
Africa,  and  so  on,  across  the  continent  of  America  to  the  Pacific, 
land  enough  to  fill  up,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  just  one-third 
of  it.  This  land,  if  thrown  into  one  body  between  these  pa- 
rallels, would  make  a  belt  equal  to  120°  of  longitude  by  22° 
of  latitude,  and  comprise  an  area  of  about  twelve  and  a  half 
millions  of  square  miles,  thus  leaving  an  evaporating  surface 
of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  square  miles  in  the  northern 
against  about  seventy-five  millions  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
According  to  the  hypothesis,  illustrated  by  Plate  I.,  as  to  the 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  these  north-east  trade-winds 
that  take  up  and  carry  over,  after  they  rise  up  in  the  belt 
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of  oqaatorial  calms,  the  vapours  which  make  the  lains  that  feed 
the  riyers  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Upon  this  supposition,  then,  two-thirds  only  of  the 
northern  trade-winds  are  fully  charged  with  moisture,  and  only 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere  should  fall  in  the  southern;  and  this  is  just  about  the 
proportion  (§292)  that  observation  gives.  In  like  manner,  the 
south-east  trade-winds  take  up  the  vapours  which  make  our 
rivers,  and  as  they  prevail  to  a  much  greater  extent  at  sea,  and 
have  exposed  to  their  action  about  twice  as  much  ocean  as  the 
north-east  trade-winds  have,  we  might  expect,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  more  rains  in  the  northern — and,  consequently,  more 
and  larger  rivers— than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  A  glance 
at  Plate  VIII.  will  show  how  very  much  larger  that  i)art  of 
tbe  ocean  over  which  the  south-east  trades  prevail  is  than  that 
vrliere  the  north-east  trade-winds  blow.  This  estimate  as  to 
the  quantity  of  rain  in  the  two  hemispheres  is  one  which  is  not 
capable  of  verification  by  any  more  than  the  rudest  approxi- 
mations ;  for  the  greater  extent  of  south-east  trades  on  one  side, 
and  of  high  mountains  on  the  other,  must  each  of  necessity,  and 
independent  of  other  agents,  have  their  effects.  Nevertheless, 
this  estimate  gives  as  close  an  approximation  as  we  can  make  out 
from  our  data.  * 

295.  The  Bainy  SeMons,  how  caused, — ^The  calm  and  trade-wind 
regions  or  belts  move  up  and  down  the  earth,  annually,  in  latitude 
nearly  a  thousand  miles.  In  July  and  August,  the  zone  of  equa- 
torial calms  is  found  between  7°  north  and  12°  north ;  sometimes 
higher ;  in  March  and  April,  between  latitude  5^  south  and  2*^ 
north.*  With  this  fact  and  these  points  of  view  before  us, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  it  is  that  we  have  a  rainy  season 
in  Oregon,  a  rainy  and  dry  season  in  California,  another  at 
Panama,  two  at  Bogota,  none  in  Peru,  and  one  in  Chili.  In 
Oregon  it  rains  every  month,  but  about  five  times  more  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  months.  The  winter  there  is  the 
summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  when  this  steam-engine 
(§  24)  is  working  with  the  greatest  pressure.  The  vapour  that 
is  taken  up  by  the  south-east  trades  is  borne  along  over  the 
region  of  north-east  trades  to  latitude  35°  or  40^  north,  where 
it  descends  and  appears  on  the  sui-face  with  the  south-west  winds 
of  those  latitudes.    Diiving  upon  the  highlands  of  the  continent, 

*  See  the  Tmde-wind  Chart 
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Hub  vapour  is  condensed  and  precipitated,  daring  tiiis  part  of  tho 
year,  almost  in  constant  showers,  and  to  the  depth  of  about 
thirty  inches  in  three  months. 

296.  The  rainy  seatorm  of  CaiifonUa  and  Panama. — ^In  the  winter 
the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  approaches  the  equator.  This  wholo 
fijstem  of  zones,  viz.,  of  trades,  calms,  and  westerly  winds, 
follows  the  Bun;  and  they  of  our  hemisphere  are  neax^r  the 
•equator  in  the  winter  aiitd  spring  months  than  at  any  other 
49eason.  The  south-west  winds  commence  at  this  season  to 
prevail  as  &r  down  as  the  lower  part  of  California.  In  winter 
a,nd  spring  the  land  in  California  is  cooler  than  the  sea  air,  and  is 
^uite  cold  enough  to  extract  moisture  from  it.  But  in  summer 
and  autumn  the  land  is  the  warmer,  and  cannot  condense  the 
vapours  of  water  held  by  the  air.  So  the  same  cause  which 
maide  it  rain  in  Oregon  now  makes  it  rain  in  Califomia.  As  ilie 
■sun  returns  to  the  north,  he  brings  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  and 
the  north-east  trades  along  with  him ;  and  now,  at  places  where, 
«ix  months  before,  the  south-west  winds  were  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  north-east  trades  are  found  to  blow.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  latitude  of  California.  The  prevailing  winds,  then,  in- 
.stead  of  going  from  a  warmer  to  a  cooler  climate,  as  before, 
are  going  the  opposite  way.  Consequently,  if,  under  these 
•circumstances,  they  have  the  moisture  in  them  to  make  rains  o^ 
they  cannot  precipitate  it.  Proof,  if  proof  were  wanting  that 
the  prevailing  winds  in  the  latitude  of  Califomia  aie  from  the 
westward,  is  obvious  to  all  who  cross  the  Bocky  Mountains 
or  ascend  the  Sierra  Madre.  In  the  pass  south  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  basin  ihose  west  winds  have  worn  away  the  hills  and 
polished  the  rook  by  their  ceaseless  abrasion  and  the  scouring 
-effects  of  the  driving  sand.  Those  who  have  crossed  this  pass 
are  astonished  at  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  marks  there 
•exhibited  of  its  OEOXioaiCAL  agencies.  Panama  is  in  the  region  of 
equatorial  calms.  This  belt  of  calms  travels  during  the  year, 
back  and  forth,  over  about  17°  of  latitude,  coming  farther  north 
in  the  summer,  where  it  tarries  for  several  months,  and  then 
retdming  so  as  to  reach  its  extreme  southern  latitude  some  time 
in  March  or  ApriL  Where  these  calms  are  it  is  always  raining, 
4ind  the  chart*  shows  that  they  hang  over  the  latitude  of  Panama 
from  June  to  November ;  consequently,  from  June  to  November 
is  the  rainy  season  at  Panama.  The  rest  of  the  year  that  place  is 
♦  Vide  Trade-wind  Chart  (Mamy's  Wind  and  Current). 
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in  the  region  of  tbe  north-east  trades,  which  before  they  arrive 
there  have  to  cross  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus,  on  the  cool 
tops  of  which  they  deposit  their  moisture,  and  leave  Panama 
rainless  and  pleasant  until  the  sun  returns  north  with  the  belt  of 
equatorial  calms  after  him.  They  then  push  the  belt  of  north- 
east trades  farther  to  the  north,  occupy  a  part  of  the  winter  zone, 
and  refresh  that  part  of  the  earth  with  summer  rains.  This  belt 
of  calms  moves  over  more  than  double  of  its  breadth,  and  nearly 
the  entiie  motion  from  south  to  north  is  accomplished  generally 
in  two  monlhsy  May  and  June.  Take  the  parallel  of  4°  north  as 
an  illustration :  duriug  these  two  months  the  entire  bdt  of  calms 
crosses  this  parallel,  and  then  leaves  it  in  the  region  of  the  south- 
east trades.  During  these  two  months  it  was  pouring  down  rain 
on  Uiat  parallel.  After  the  calm  belt  passes  it  the  rains  oease, 
and  the  people  in  that  latitude  have  no  more  wet  weather  till  the 
fall,  when  the  belt  of  calms  reorosses  this  parallel  on  its  way 
to  the  south.  By  examining  the  *'  Trade-wind  Chart,"  it  may  be 
seen  what  the  latitudes  are  that  have  two  rainy  seasons,  and  that 
Bogota  is  within  the  bi-rainy  latitudes. 

297.  13te  JBednleis  Begiotu. — The  coast  of  Peru  is  within  the 
legion  of  perpetual  south-east  trade-winds.  Though  the  Peru- 
vian shores  are  on  the  verge  of  the  great  South  Sea  boiler,  yet  it 
never  rains  there.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  south-east  trade- 
winds  in  the  Atlantio  Ocean  first  strike  the  water  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  TraveUiDg  to  the  north-west,  they  blow  obliquely  across 
the  ocean  till  they  readi  the  coast  of  BraziL  By  this  time  they 
are  heavil^'^  laden  with  vapour,  which  they  continue  to  bear 
along  across  the  continent,  depositing  it  as  ihey  go,  and  supply- 
ing with  it  the  sources  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  and  the  southern 
tributarieB  of  the  Amazon.  Finally  they  reach  the  snow-capped 
Andes,  and  here  is  wrung  from  tib.em  the  last  particle  of  moisture 
that  that  very  low  temperature  can  extract  Beaching  the  sum- 
mit of  that  range,  they  now  tumble  down  as  cool  and  dzy  winds 
on  the  Pacific  slopes  beyond.  Meeting  with  no  evaporating 
imr&oe,  and  with  no  temperature  eoider  than  that  to  which  they 
were  subjected  on  the  mountain-tops,  they  reach  the  ocean 
b^re  'they  again  become  charged  with  fresh  vapour,  and  be- 
fore, therefore,  they  have  any  which  the  Peruvian  climate  can 
extnMst.  The  last  they  ]iad  to  spare  was  deposited  as  snow  on 
the  tops  of  the  Cordilleras,  to  feed  mountain  streams  under  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  irrigate  the  valleys  on  the  western  slopes. 
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Thus  we  see  bow  the  top  of  the  Andes  becomes  the  i-eservoir 
from  which  are  supplied  the  rivers  of  Chili  and  Peru,     Tbe 
other  rainless  or  almost  rainless  regions  are  tbe  western  coast  of 
Mexico,  tbe  deserts  of  Africa,  Asia,  North  America,  and  Australia, 
Now  study  the  geographical  features  of  tbe  country  surrounding 
those  regions ;  see  bow  tbe  mountain  ranges  run ;  then  turn  to 
Plate  YIIL  to  see  bow  the  winds  blow,  and  where  the  sources 
are  (§  276)  which  supply  them  with  vapours.     This  Plate  shows 
tbe  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  only  at  sea ;    but^  knowing 
it  there,  we  may  infer  what  it  is  on  the  land.     Supposing  it  to 
prevail  pn  tbe  land  as  it  generally  does  in  corresponding  latitudes 
at  sea,  then  tbe  Plate  will  suggest  readily  enough  bow  tbe  winds 
that  blow  over  these  deserts  came  to  be  robbed  of  their  moisture, 
or,  rather,  to  have  so  much  of  it  taken  from  them  as  to  reduce 
their  dew-point  below  the  Desert  temperature ;   for  the  air  can 
never  deposU  tie  moisture  when  its  tempenxture  is  higher  than  its  deto- 
point.    We  have  a  rainless  I'egion  about  tbe  Bed  Sea,  because 
the  Bed  Sea,  for  the  most  part,  lies  within  tbe  north-east  trade- 
wind  region ;  and  these  winds,  when  they  reach  that  region,  are 
dry  winds,  for  they  have  as  yet,  in  their  course,  crossed  no  wide 
sheets  of  water  from  which  they  could  take  up  a  supply  of 
vapour.     Most  of  New  Holland  lies  within  the  south-east  trade- 
wind  region ;  so  does  most  of  intertropical  South  America.     But 
intertropical  South  America  is  tbe  land  of  showers.    Tbe  largest 
rivers  and  most  copiously  watered  country  in  tbe  world  are  to 
be  found  tbere,  whereas  almost  exactly  tbe  reverse  is  tbe  case  in 
Australia.     Whence  this  difference  ?    Examine  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  vrinds  with  regard  to  tbe  shore-line  of  these  two  regions^ 
and  tbe  explanation  will  at  once  be  suggested.    In  Australia — 
east  coast — ^the  shore-line  is  stretched  out  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe 
trades;   in  South  America — east  coast — it  is  perpendicular  to 
their  direction.    In  Australia  they  fringe  this  shore  only  with 
their  vapour ;  thus  that  thirsty  land  is  so  stinted  with  showers 
that  the  trees  cannot  afford  to  spread  their  leaves  out  to  tbe  sun, 
for  it  evaporates  all  tbe  moisture  from  them;  their  vegetable 
instincts  teach  them  to  turn  their  edges  to  bis  rays.    In  inter- 
tropical South  America  tbe  trade-winds  blow  perpendicularly 
upon  tbe  shore,  penetrating  tbe  very  heart  of  tbe  country  with, 
their  moisture.    Here  the  leaves,  measuring  many  feet  square — 
as  tbe  plantain,  &c. — ^tum  their  broad  sides  up  to  tbe  sun,  and 
court,  bis  rays. 
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298.  The  rakiiy  mde  of  mountains. — Why  there  is  more  rain  on 
one  side  of  a  mountain  than  on  (he  other. — ^We  may  now,  from  what 
has  been  said,  see  why  the  Andes  and  all  other  mountains  which 
lie  athwart  the  oonrse  of  the  winds  have  a  dry  and  a  rainy  side, 
and  how  the  preyailing  winds  of  the  latitude  determine  which 
is  the  rainy  and  which  the  dry  side.  Thus,  let  us  take  the 
southern  ooast  of  Chili  for  illustration.  In  our  summer-time, 
when  the  sun  comes  north,  and  drags  after  him  the  belts  of  per- 
petual winds  and  cahns,  that  coast  is  left  within  the  regions  of 
the  north-west  winds — ^the  winds  that  are  counter  to  the  south- 
east trades — ^which,  cooled  by  the  winter  temperature  of  the 
highlands  of  Gluli,  deposit  their  moisture  copiously.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  most  of  Chili  is  in  the  region  of  the 
south-east  trades,  and  the  same  causes  which  operate  in  Cali- 
fornia to  prevent  rain  there,  operate  in  Chili  ;  only  the  dry 
season  in  one  place  is  the  rainy  season  of  the  other.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  weather  side  of  all  such  mountains  as  the  Andes  is 
the  wet  side,  and  the  lee  side  the  dry.  The  same  phenomenon, 
from  a  like  cause,  is  repeated  in  intertropical  India,  only  in  that 
country  each  side  of  the  mountain  is  made  alternately  the  wet 
and  the  dry  side  by  a  change  in  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
wind*  Pk^  Yin.  shows  India  to  be  in  one  of  the  monsoon 
regions :  it  is  the  most  famous  of  them  alL  From  October  to 
Aiiril  the  north-east  trades  prevail.  They  evaporate  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  water  enough  to  feed  with  rains,  during  this 
season,  the  western  shores  of  this  bay  and  the  Ghauts  range  of 
mountains.  This  range  holds  the  relation  to  these  winds  that 
the  Andes  of  Peru  (§  297)  hold  to  the  south-east  trades ;  it  first 
cools  and  then  relieves  them  of  their  moisture,  and  they  tumble 
down  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ghauts,  Peruvian-like,  cool, 
rainless,  and  dry ;  wherefore  that  narrow  strip  of  country  be- 
tween the  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  Sea  would,  like  that  in  Peru 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  remain  without  rain  for 
ever,  were  it  not  for  other  agents  which  are  at  work  about  India 
and  not  about  Peru.  The  work  of  the  agents  to  which  I  allude 
is  felt  in  the  monsoons,  and  these  prevail  in  India  and  not  in 
Pern.  After  the  north-east  trades  have  blown  out  their  season, 
which  in  India  ends  in  April,  the  great  arid  plains  of  Cential 
Asia,  of  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia  become  heated  up ;  they 
rarefy  the  air  of  the  north-east  trades,  and  cause  it  to  ascend. 
This  rarefaction  and  ascent,  by  their  demand  for  an  indraught, 
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are  felt  bj  the  air  which  the  sonth-east  trade-winds  bring  to  the 
eqnatorial  Doldrums  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  it  mshes  over  into 
ihe  northern  hemisphere  to  snppi  j  the  npward  draoght  from  the 
heated  plains  as  the  south-west  monsoons.  The  forces  of  diurnal 
rotation  assist  (§  113)  to  give  these  winds  their  westing.  Thns 
the  sonth-east  trades,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  are 
conTerted,  dnring  the  snmmer  and  early  autnnin,  into  south- 
west monsoons.  These,  then,  come  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Sea  of  Arabia  loaded  with  moisture,  and,  striking  with  it  per- 
pendicnlarlj  upon  the  Ghants,  precipitate  upon  that  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  this  range  and  the  Arabian  Sea  an  amount 
of  water  that  is  truly  astonishing.  Here,  then,  are  not  only  the 
conditions  for  causing  more  rain,  now  on  the  west,  now  on  the 
east  side  of  this  mountain  range,  but  the  conditions  also  for  the 
most  copious  precipitation.  Accordingly,  when  we  come  to 
consult  rain  gauges,  and  to  ask  meteorological  observers  in 
India  about  the  fall  of  rain,  they  tell  us  that  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Ghauts  it  sometimes  reaches  the  enormous  depth  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  one  day.*  Were  the  Andes  stretched 
along  the  eastern  instead  of  the  western  coast  of  America,  we 
should  have  an  amount  of  precipitation  on  their  eastern  dopes 
that  would  be  truly  astonishing ;  for  the  water  which  the  Ama- 
son  and  the  other  majestic  streams  of  South  America  return  to 
the  ocean  would  still  be  precipitated  between  the  sea-shore  and 
the  crest  of  these  mountains.  These  winds  of  India  then  con- 
tinue their  course  to  the  Himalaya  range  as  high  winds.  In 
crossing  this  range,  they  are  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  Grossing  the  Ghauts. 
Here  they  drop  more  of  their  moistui^e  in  the  shape  of  snow  and 
rain,  and  then  pass  over  into  the  thirsty  lands  beyond  with 
scarcely  enough  vapour  in  them  to  make  even  a  doud.  Thence 
they  ascend  into  the  upper  air,  there  to  become  counter-currents 
in  the  general  system  of  atmospherical  circulation.  !^  studying 
Plate  Vlll.,  where  the  rainless  regions  and  inhmd  basins,  as 
well  as  the  course  of  the  prevailing  winds,  are  shown,  these 
fitcts  will  become  obvious. 

299.  The  regiom  of  greateri  prectpUaUon — Ckerrapof^  and 
Paioffonia, — ^We  shall  now  be  enabled  to  determine,  if  the 
views  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  present  be  correct, 
what    parts   of  the    earth   are  subject    to    the    greatest   fM 

*  Keith  Johustoti. 
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of  ndii.  Thej  should  be  on  the  slopes  of  those  mountains. 
which  the  trade-winds  or  monsoons  first  strike  after  hav- 
ing blown  across  an  extensive  tract  of  ocean.  The  more 
abrupt  the  elevation,  and  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the 
moantain  top  and  the  ocean  (§  298),  the  greater  the  amount  of 
precipitation.  If^  therefore,  we  commence  at  the  parallel  of 
abofut  30^  north  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  north-east  tiade-winda 
first  strike  that  ocean,  and  trace  them  through  their  circuits  till 
they  first  meet  high  land,  we  ought  to  find  such  a  place  of  heavj 
rains.  Commencing  at  this  parallel  of  30^,  therefore,  in  the 
North  Pacific,  and  tracing  thence  the  course  of  the  north-east 
trade-winds,  we  shall  find  that  they  blow  thence,  and  reach  the 
region  of  equatorial  calms  near  the  Caroline  Islands.  Here  they 
riae  up ;  but,  instead  of  pursuing  the  same  course  in  the  upper 
fltratom  of  winds  through  the  southern  hemisphere,  they,  in 
consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  (§  207),  are  made  to 
take  a  south-east  course.  They  keep  in  this  upper  stratum 
until  they  reach  the  calms  of  Capricorn,  between  the  parallels  of 
30^  and  40^,  after  which  they  become  the  prevailing  north-west 
winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  correspond  to  the 
aooih-west  of  the  northern.  Continuing  on  to  the  south-ea^, 
they  are  now  the  surface  winds ;  they  are  going  from  wanner  to 
cooler  latitudes;  they  become  as  the  wet  sponge  (§  292),  and  are 
abroptly  intercepted  by  the  Andes  of  Patagonia,  whose  cold 
Bummit  oompieeses  them,  and  with  its  low  dew-point  squeezes 
the  water  out  of  them.  Captain  King  found  the  astonishing  fall 
of  water  here  of  nearly  thirteen  feet  (one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
inches)  in  forty-one  days;  and  Mr.  Darwin  reports  that  the 
Boxfaob  water  of  the  sea  along  this  part  of  the  South  American 
coast  is  sometimes  quite  fresh,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  rain 
that  fedls.  A  similar  rain-fall  occurs  on  the  sides  of  Cherra- 
ponjie,  a  mountain  in  India.  Colonel  Sykes  reports  a  fieJl  there 
during  the  south-west  monsoons  of  605i  inches.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  86  feet  during  the  year ;  but  King's  Patagonia  rain-fall  is 
at  the  rate  of  114  feet  during  the  same  period.  Cherraponjie  is 
not  ao  near  the  coast  as  the  Patagonia  range,  and  the  monsoons 
lose  moisture  before  they  reach  it.  We  ought  to  expect  a  corre- 
^Kmding  rainy  region  to  be  found  to  the  north  of  Oregon ;  but 
there  the  mountains  are  not  so  high,  the  obstruction  to  the 
■ooth-weat  winds  is  not  so  abrupt,  the  highlands  are  &rther 
frouL  the  coast,  and  the  air  which  these  winds  carry  in  their 
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circulation  to  that  part  of  the  coast,  though  it  be  as  heavily 
charged  with  moisture  as  at  Patagonia,  has  a  greater  extent  of 
country  over  which  to  deposit  its  rain,  and,  consequently,  the 
&M  to  the  square  inch  will  not  be  as  great  In  like  manner,  we 
should  be  enabled  to  say  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  most 
equable  climates  are  to  be  found.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
equatorial  cahns,  where  the  north-east  and  south-east  trades 
meet  fresh  from  the  ocean,  and  keep  the  temperature  uniform 
under  a  canopy  of  perpetual  clouds. 

300.  AmourU  of  eoajporoHon  greatest  Jram  the  Indian  Ocean. — 
The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  on  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth  is  estimated  at  about  five  feet.  To  evaporate  water 
enough  annually  from  the  ocean  to  cover  the  earth,  on 
the  average,  five  feet  deep  with  rain ;  to  transport  it  from  one 
zone  to  another;  and  to  precipitate  it  in  the  right  places, 
at  suitable  times,  and  in  the  proportions  due,  is  one  of 
the  offices  of  the  grand  atmospherical  machine.  All  this  evapo- 
ration, however,  does  not  take  place  from  the  sea,  for  the  water 
that  falls  on  the  land  is  re-evaporated  from  the  land  again  and 
again.  But  in  the  first  instance  it  is  evaporated  principally 
frx)m  the  tonid  zone.  Supposing  it  all  to  be  evaporated  thenoe, 
we  shall  have,  encircling  the  earth,  a  belt  of  ocean  three 
thousand  miles  in  breadth,  from  which  this  atmosphere  hoists  up 
a  layer  of  water  annually  sixteen  feet  in  depth.  And  to  hoist 
up  as  high  as  the  clouds,  and  lower  down  again  all  the  water  in 
a  lake  sixteen  feet  deep,  and  three  thousand  miles  broad,  and 
twenty-four  thousand  long,  is  the  yearly  business  of  this  in- 
visible machinery.  What  a  powerful  engine  is  the  atmosphere ! 
and  how  nicely  adjusted  must  be  all  the  cogs,  and  wheels,  and 
spiings,  and  compensaitons  of  this  exquisite  piece  of  machinery, 
that  it  never  wears  out  nor  breaks  down,  nor  fails  to  do  its  work 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way  !  The  abstract  logs  at  the 
Observatory  in  Washington  show  tiiat  the  water  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  warmer  than  that  of  any  other  sea ;  therefore  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  evaporation  from  it  is  also  greater.  The  North 
Indian  Ocean  contains  about  4,500,000  square  miles,  while  its 
Asiatic  water-shed  contains  an  area  of  2,500,000.  Supposing  all 
the  rivers  of  this  water-shed  to  discharge  annually  into  the  sea  four 
times  as  much  water  as  the  Mississippi  (§  274)  disohai^es  into  the 
Gulf,  we  shall  have  annually  on  the  average  an  effedwe  evaporation 
(§  282)  fix)m  the  Xorth  Indian  Ocean  of  6.0  inches,  or  0.0165  per  day. 
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801.  The  rivets  of  India,  and  the  measure  of  the  effective  eva^poror 
Ucnfrom  thai  ocean. — ^The  rivers  of  India  are  fed  by  the  monsoons, 
which  have  to  do  their  work  of  distributing  their  moisture  in 
about  three  months.  Thus  we  obtain  0.065  inch  as  the  average 
daily  rate  of  effective  (§  282)  evaporation  from  the  warm  waters 
of  this  ocean.  If  it  were  all  rained  down  upon  India,  it  would 
give  it  a  drainage  which  would  i*equire  rivers  having  sixteen 
times  the  capacity  of  the  Mississippi  to  discharge.  Neverthe- 
less, the  evaporation  from  the  North  Indian  Ocean  required  for 
45uch  a  flood  is  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  daily  throughout 
the  year.^  Availing  myself  of  the  best  lights — dim  at  best — ^as 
to  the  total  amount  of  evaporation  that  annually  takes  place  in 
the  trade-wind  region  generally  aJt  sea,  I  estimate  that  it  does  not 
•exceed  /our  fed, 

302.  Physical  adjustments. — ^We  see  the  light  breaking  in  upon 
us,  for  we  now  begin  to  perceive  why  it  is  that  the  proportions 
between  the  land  and  water  were  made  as  we  find  them  in 
Tiature.  If  there  had  been  more  water  and  less  land,  we  should 
have  had  more  rain,  and  vice  versa ;  and  then  climates  would 
liave  been  different  from  what  they  are  now,  and  the  inhabitants, 
Tieither  animal  nor  vegetable,  would  not  have  been  as  they  are. 
And  as  they  are,  that  wise  Being  who,  in  his  kind  providence, 
fio  watches  over  and  regards  the  things  of  this  world  that  he 
takes  note  of  the  sparrow's  fall,  and  numbers  the  very  hairs  of 
our  head,  doubtless  designed  them  to  be.  The  mind  is  delighted, 
and  the  imagination  charmed,  by  contemplating  the  physical 
arrangements  of  the  earth  from  such  points  of  view  as  this  is 
which  we  now  have  before  us ;  from  it  the  sea,  and  the  air,  and 
the  land,  appear  each  as  a  part  of  that  grand  machinery  upon 
which  the  well-being  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  sea,  and 

*  In  bis  aanaal  report  of  the  Society  {Tranaaetuma  of  the  Bombay  Geogra- 
pMcai  Society  from  May,  1849,  to  August,  1850,  ?ol.  ix.),  the  late  Dr.  Buist, 
the  aecretaiy,  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Laidly,  the  evaporation  at  Gal- 
catta  to  be  **  about  fifteen  feet  annuaUy ;  that  between  the  Oape  and  Calcutta 
it  averagea,  in  Ootober  and  November,  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  daily ; 
between  10°  and  20^  in  the  3Bay  of  Bengal,  it  was  found  to  exceed  an  incli 
•daily.  Supposing  this  to  be  double  the  average  throughout  the  year,  we 
should,*'  continues  the  doctor,  **  have  eighteen  feet  of  evaporation  annually." 
AH  the  heat  received  by  the  intertropical  seas  fh>m  the  sun  annuaUy  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  convert  into  vapour  a  layer  of  water  from  them  sizteen 
feet  deep.  It  is  these  observations  as  to  the  rols  of  evaporation  on  shore  that 
bare  led  (§  280)  to  such  extravagant  estimates  as  to  the  mte  at  sea. 

K 
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air  depends ;  and  which,  in  the  beantifol  adaptations  that  we- 
are  endeaTonring  to  point  out,  affords  new  and  striking  evidence 
that  they  all  have  their  origin  in  one  omniscient  idea,  jost 
as  the  different  parts  of  a  watch  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
oonstmoted  and  arranged  according  to  one  human  design.  In 
some  parts  of  the  earth  the  precipitation  is  greater  than  the 
evaporation:  thus  the  amount  of  water  borne  down  by  every 
river  that  runs  into  the  sea  (§  270)  may  be  considered  as  the 
excess  of  the  precipitation  over  the  evaporation  that  takes  place 
in  the  valley  drained  by  that  river.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth 
the  evaporation  and  precipitation  are  exactly  eqnal,  as  in  those 
inland  basins  such  as  that  in  which  the  city  of  Mexico,  Lake 
Titicaca,  the  Caspian  Sea,  etc.,  etc.,  are  sitoated,  which  basins^ 
have  no  ocean  drainage.  If  more  rain  fell  in  the  valley  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  than  is  evaporated  from  it,  that  sea  woald  finally 
get  ftdl  and  overflow  the  whole  of  that  great  basin.  If  less  feU 
than  is  evaporated  from  it  again,  then  that  sea,  in  the  oonxae  of 
time,  wpnld  dry'np,  and  plants  and  animals  there  wonld  all 
perish  for  the  want  of  water.  In  the  sheets  of  water  whidi  wie 
find  distribated  over  that  and  every  other  inhabitable  inland 
basin,  we  see  reservoirs  or  evaporating  snrfaces  just  6n£Scient 
for  the  supply  of  that  degree  of  moisture  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  and  animals  that  people  such 
basins.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth  still,  we  find  places,  as  the 
Desert  of  Sahara,  in  which  neither  evaporation  nor  precipitation 
takes  place,  and  in  which  we  find  neither  plant  nor  animal  to  fit 
the  land  for  man's  use. 

303.  AdaptaHoM — their  heauUes  and  nibUmity. — ^In  contem- 
plating the  system  of  terrestrial  adaptations,  these  researches 
teach  one  to  regard  the  moimtain  ranges  and  the  great 
deserts  of  the  earth  as  the  astronomer  does  the  counterpoises 
to  his  telescope — though  they  be  mere  dead  weights,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  make  the  balance  complete,  the 
adjustment  of  his  machine  perfect  These  counterpoises  give 
ease  to  the  motions,  stability  to  the  performance,  and  accuracy 
to  the  workings  of  the  instrument.  They  are  *'  eompentaiUnu.^ 
Whenever  I  turn  to  contemplate  the  works  of  nature,  I  am 
struck  with  the  admirable  system  of  compensation,  with  tho 
beauty  and  nicety  with  which  eveiy  department  is  adjusted, 
adapted,  and  regulated  according  to  the  others;  things  and 
principles  are  meted  out  in  directions    apparently  the  most 
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opposite,  but  in  proportions  so  exactly  balanced  that  results  the 
most  barmoniotis  are  produced.  It  is  by  the  action  of  opposite 
and  compensating  forces  that  the  earth  is  kept  in  its  orbit,  and 
the  stars  are  held  suspended  in  the  azure  vault  of  heayen ;  and 
these  forces  are  so  exquisitely  adjusted,  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
thousand  years,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  oTery  star  in 
the  firmament,  is  found  to  come  and  twinkle  in  its  proper  place 
at  the  proper  moment.  Nay,  philosophy  teaches  us  that  when 
the  little  snowdrop — ^which  in  our  garden  walks  we  see  raising 
its  head  at  "  the  singing  of  birds,"  to  remind  us  that  **  tie  winter 
is  passed  and  gone" — was  created,  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  circumference  to  centre,  must  have 
been  taken  into  account  and  weighed,  in  order  that  the  proper 
degree  of  strength  might  be  given  to  its  tiny  fibres.  Botanists 
tell  us  that  the  constitution  of  this  plant  is  such  as  to  require 
that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth,  the  stalk  should  bend,  and 
the  fiower  should  bow  its  head,  that  an  operation  may  take  place 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  herb  should  produce  seed 
after  its  kind :  and  that,  after  this  fecundation,  its  vegetable 
health  requires  that  it  should  lift  its  head  again  and  stand  erect. 
Xow,  if  the  mass  of  the  earth  had  been  greater  or  less,  the  force 
of  gravity  would  have  been  different ;  in  that  case,  the  strength 
of  fibre  in  the  snowdrop,  as  it  is,  would  have  been  too  much  or 
too  little ;  the  plant  could  not  bow  or  raise  its  head  at  the  right 
time,  fecundation  could  not  take  place,  and  its  family  would 
have  become  extinct  with  the  first  individual  that  was  planted, 
because  its  **  seed  **  would  not  have  been  *'  in  itself,"  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  reproduced  itself,  and  its  creation  would 
have  been  a  fiiilure.  Kow,  if  we  see  such  a  perfect  adaptation, 
such  exquisite  adjustment  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  smallest 
flowers  of  the  field,  how  much  more  may  we  not  expect  ''  com 
pensation"  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean,  upon  the  right 
adjustment  and  due  performance  of  which  depends  not  only  the 
life  of  that  plant,  but  the  well-being  of  every  individual  that  is 
found  in  the  entire  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom's  of  the  world  ? 
When  the  east  winds  blow  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  a  litUe 
while,  they  bring  us  air  saturated  with  moisture  from  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  we  complain  of  the  sultry,  oppressive,  heavy  atmo- 
sphere; the  invalid  grows  worse,  and  the  well  man  feels  ill, 
because,  when  he  takes  this  atmosphere  into  his  lungs,  it  is 
already  so  charged  with  moisture  that  it  cannot  take  up  and 
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carry  off  tliat  which  encumbers  liis  lungs,  and  which  nature  has 
caused  his  blood  to  bring  and  leave  there,  that  respiration  may 
take  up  and  carry  off.  At  other  times  the  air  is  dry  and  hot;  he 
feels  that  it  is  conveying  off  matter  from  the  lungs  too  fast ;  he 
realizes  the  idea  that  it  is  consuming  him,  and  he  calls  the 
sensation  burning.  Therefore,  in  considering  the  general  laws 
which  govern  the  physical  agents  of  the  imiverse,  and  which 
regulate  them  in  the  due  performance  of  their  offices,  I  have  felt 
myself  constrained  to  set  out  with  the  assumption  that,  if  the 
atmosphere  had  had  a  gi-eater  or  less  capacity  for  moisture,  or  if 
the  proportion  of  land  and  water  had  been  different — if  the 
earth,  air,  and  water  had  not  been  in  exact  counterpoise — the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  would 
have  varied  from  their  present  state.  But  God,  for  reasons 
which  man  may  never  know,  chose  to  make  those  kingdoms 
what  they  are ;  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  establish  the  proportions  between  the  land  and  water, 
and  the  desert,  just  as  they  are,  and  to  make  the  capacity  of  the 
air  to  circulate  heat  and  moisture  just  what  it  is,  and  to  have  it 
to  do  all  its  work  in  obedience  to  law  and  in  subservience  to 
order.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  was  power  given  to  the  winds  to 
lift  up  and  transport  moisture,  and  to  feed  the  plants  with 
nourishment?  or  why  was  the  property  given  to  the  sea  by 
which  its  waters  may  become  first  vapour,  and  then  fruitful 
showers  or  gentle  dews?  If  the  proportions  and  properties 
of  land,  sea,  and  air  were  not  adjusted  according  to  the  reci- 
procal capacities  of  all  to  perform  the  functions  required  of  each, 
why  should  we  be  told  that  He  **  measured  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  comprehended  the  dust  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ?" 
Why  did  he  span  the  heavens  but  that  he  might  mete  out  the 
atmosphere  in  exact  proportion  to  all  the  rest,  and  impart  to  it 
those  properties  and  powers  which  it  was  necessary  for  it  to 
have,  in  order  that  it  might  perform  all  those  offices  and  duties 
for  which  he  designed  it  ?  Harmonious  in  their  action,  the  air 
and  sea  are  obedient  to  law  and  subject  to  order  in  all  their 
movements ;  when  we  consult  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
manifold  and  marvellous  offices,  they  teach  us  lessons  concern- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  deep,  the  mysteries  of  the  sky,  the  great- 
ness, and  the  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  which  make 
US  wiser  and  better  men.    The  investigations  into  the  broad- 
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spreading  circle  of  pbenomena  connected  with  the  wiuds  of 
heaven  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  second  to  none  for  the 
good  which  they  do  and  for  the  lessons  which  they  teach.  The 
astronomer  is  said  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  sky;  but 
does  not  the  right-minded  mariner,  who  looks  aloft  as  he  ponders 
over  these  things,  hear  his  voice  in  every  wave  of  the  sea  that 
"  claps  its  hands,"  and  feel  his  presence  in  eveiy  breeze  that 
blows? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

§  311-332. — ^RED  FOGS  A2n)  SEA  BREEZES. 

311.  Tke  oUemaHons  of  land  and  sea  breezes, — The  inhabitants  of 
the  sea^shore  in  tropical  countries  wait  every  morning  with 
impatienoe  the  coming  of  the  sea  breeze.  It  usually  sets  in 
about  ten  o'clock.  Then  the  sultiy  heat  of  the  oppressive  morn- 
ing is  dissipated,  and  there  is  a  delightful  freshness  in  the  air 
which  seems  to  give  new  life  to  all  for  their  daily  labours. 
About  sunset  there  is  again  another  cabn.  The  sea  breeze  is 
now  done,  and  in  a  short  time  the  land  breeze  sets  in.  This 
alternation  of  the  land  and  sea  breeze — a  wind  from  the  sea  by 
day  and  from  the  land  by  night — is  so  regular  in  intertropical 
countries,  that  they  are  looked  for  by  the  people  with  as  much 
confidence  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

312.  ITiesea  breeze  at  Valjparaiso. — In  extra-tropical  countries, 
especially  those  on  the  polar  side  of  the  trade-winds,  this  pheno- 
menon is  presented  only  in  summer  and  fiedl,  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  suf&ciently  intense  to  produce  the  requisite  degree  of 
atmospherical  rarefaction  over  the  land.  This  depends  in  a 
measure,  also,  upon  the  character  of  the  land  upon  which  the  sea 
breeze  blows ;  for  when  the  surface  is  arid  and  the  soil  barren, 
the  heating  power  of  the  sun  is  exerted  with  most  effect.  In 
such  cases  the  sea  breeze  amounts  to  a  gale  of  wind.  In  the 
summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere  the  sea  breeze  is  more  power- 
fully developed  at  Valparaiso  than  at  any  other  place  to  which 
my  services  afloat  have  led  me.  Here  regularly  in  the  after- 
noon, at  this  season,  the  sea  breeze  blows  furiously;  pebbles 
are  torn  up  from  the  walks  and  whirled  about  the  streets ; 
l^eople  seek  shelter ;  the  Almendral  is  deserted,  business  inter- 
rupted, and  all  communication  from  the  shipping  to  the  shoro  is 
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begins  to  flow  in  with  a  most  delightful  and  invigorating  fresh-* 
ness. 

315.  Cause  of  land  and  sea  breezes. — When  a  Are  is  kindled  on 
the  hearth,  we  may,  if  we  will  observe  the  moatB  floating  in  the- 
room,  see  that  those  nearest  to  the  chimney  are  the  first  to  feel 
the  draught  and  to  obey  it — they  are  drawn  into  the  blaze.  The 
circle  of  inflowing  air  is  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  is  scarcely 
perceived  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  room.  Now  the  land  ia  ih» 
hearth,  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  fire,  and  the  sea,  with  its  cool  and 
calm  air,  the  room ;  and  thus  we  have  at  our  firesides  the  sea 
breeze  in  miniature.  When  the  sun  goes  down  the  fire  ceases ; 
then  the  dry  land  commences  to  give  off  its  surplus  heat  by  radi- 
ation, so  that  by  dew-fall  it  and  the  air  above  it  are  cooled  below 
the  sea  temperature.  The  atmosphere  on  the  land  thus  becomes 
heavier  than  on  the  sea,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  wind  sea- 
ward which  we  call  the  land  breeze. 

316.  Lieui.  Jansen  on  the  land  and  sea  breezes  in  (he  Indian  Archi^ 
pelago. — '*  A  long  residence  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  investigations  of 
the  Observatory  at  Washington  have  not  extended,  has  given 
me,"  says  Jansen,*  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea,  "  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  phenomena  which 
there  occur  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  these  phenomena  my  at- 
tention was,  in  the  first  place,  directed.  I  was  involuntarily  led 
from  one  research  to  another,  and  it  is  the  result  of  these  investi- 
gations to  which  I  would  modestly  give  a  place  at  the  conclusion 
of  Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  with  the  hope  that 
these  first-fruits  of  the  log-books  of  the  Netherlands  may  be 
speedily  followed  by  more  and  better.  Upon  the  northern  coast 
of  Java,  the  phenomenon  of  daily  land  and  sea  breezes  is  finely 

*  I  hayo  been  assisted  in  my  investigations  into  these  phenomena  of  the  sea 
hy  many  thinking  minds ;  among  those  whose  debtor  I  am  stands  first  and 
foremost  the  clear  head  and  warm  heart  of  a  foreign  ofScer,  Lieutenant  Marin 
lAusen,  of  the  Dxitch  Navy,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend.  He  has 
served  many  years  in  the  East  Indies,  and  has  enriched  my  hnmblc  contribu- 
tions to  the  ** Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea"  with  contributions  from  ih& 
Btorc-house  of  his  knowledge,  set  off  and  presented  in  many  fine  pictures,  and 
lins  appended  tiiem  to  a  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  the 
Datcli  language.  He  has  added  a  chapter  on  the  land  and  sea  breezes ; 
another  on  the  changing  of  the  monsoons  in  the  "East  Indion  Archipelago :  ho- 
hos  nlsu  extended  his  remarks  to  the  north-west  monsoon,  to  hurricanes,  tho 
south-east  trades  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  to  winds  and  currents  generally. 
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derdoped.  There,  as  the  gorgeous  *  eye  of  day '  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  sea  with  fiery  ardour,  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  it  is  greeted  by  the  volcanoes  with  a  column  of  white  smoke» 
which,  ascending  from  the  conical  summits  high  in  the  firma- 
ment above,  forms  a  crown,  or  assumes  the  shape  of  an  immense 
bouquet,*  that  they  seem  to  oflfer  to  the  dawn ;  then  the  joyful 
land  breeze  plays  over  the  flood,  which,  in  the  tomd  zone,  fur- 
nishes, with  its  fresh  breath,  so  much  enjoyment  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  sultry  belt  of  the  earth,  for,  by  means  of  it,  every- 
tliing  is  refreshed  and  beautified.  Then,  under  the  influence  of 
the  glorious  accompaniments  of  the  break  of  day,  the  silence  of 
the  night  is  awakened,  and  we  hear  commencing  everywhere  the 
morning  hymn  of  mute  nature,  whose  gesticulation  is  so  expres- 
sive and  sublime.  All  that  lives  feels  the  necessity  of  pouring 
forth,  each  in  its  way,  and  in  various  tones  and  accents,  from  the 
depths  of  inspiration,  a  song  of  praise.  The  air,  still  filled  with 
the  freshness  of  the  evening  dew,  bears  aloft  the  enraptured 
song,  as,  mingled  with  the  jubilee  tones  which  the  contemplation 
of  nature  everywhere  forces  from  ihe  soul,  it  gushes  forth  in 
deep  earnestness  to  convey  the  daily  thank-offering  over  the  sea, 
over  hill  and  dale.f  As  the  sun  ascends  the  sky,  the  azure  vault 
is  bathed  in  dazzling  light ;  now  the  land  breeze,  wearied  with 
play,  goes  to  rest.  Here  and  there  it  still  plays  over  the  water, 
as  if  it  could  not  sleep ;  but  finally  becoming  exhausted,  it  sinks 
to  repose  in  the  stillness  of  the  calm.  But  not  so  with  the  atmo- 
sphere :  it  sparkles,  and  glitters,  and  twinkles,  becoming  clear 
under  the  increasing  heat,  while  the  gentle  swelling  of  the  now 
polished  waves  reflects,  like  a  thousand  mirrors,  the  rays  of  light 
which  dance  and  leap  to  the  tremulous  but  vertical  movements 
of  the  atmosphere.  Like  pleasant  visions  of  the  night,  that  pass 
before  the  mind  in  sleep,  so  do  sweet  phantoms  hover  about  the 
land  breeze  as  it  slumbers  upon  the  sea.  The  shore  seems  to 
approach  and  to  display  all  its  charms  to  the  mariner  in  the 
offing.    All  objects  become  distinct  and  more  clearly  delineated,} 

*  Upon  the  coast  of  Java  I  saw  daily,  during  the  east  monsoon,  such  a  column 
of  Bax)ke  ascending  at  sunrise  &om  Bromo,  Lamongan,  and  Smiro.  Probably 
there  is  no  wind  above. — Jausen. 

t  In  the  very  fine  mist  of  the  morning,  a  noise — ^for  example,  the  firing  oi 
cannon — at  a  diort  distance  is  scarcely  heard,  while  at  midday,  with  the  sea- 
breeze,  it  penetrates  for  miles  with  great  distinctness. — jAN8£y. 

X  The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great  tlmt  we  can  someUiuea 
dwooTcr  Yen  OS  in  the  sky  in  the  middle  of  the  day. — Jaxsex. 
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-while,  upon  the  sea,  small  fishing-boats  loom  np  like  large  ves- 
sels.* The  seaman,  drifting  along  the  coast,  and  misled  by  the 
increasing  clearness  and  mirage,  believes  that  he  has  been  driven 
07  a  current  towards  the  land;  he  casts  the  lead,  and  looks 
anzionsly  ont  for  the  sea  breeze,  in  order  to  escape  from  what  he 
believes  to  be  threatening  danger.  The  planks  bum  under  his 
feet ;  in  vain  he  spreads  the  awning  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
broiling  snn.  Its  rays  are  oppressive ;  repose  does  not  refr>esh ; 
motion  is  not  agreeable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  awakened 
by  the  clear  light  of  day,  prepare  themselves  for  labour.  Corals, 
•and  thousands  of  Crustacea,  await,  perhaps  impatiently,  the  coming 
of  the  sea  breeze,  which  shall  cause  evaporation  to  take  place 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  provide  them  with  a  bountiful  store  of 
building  material  for  their  picturesque  and  artfully  constructed 
dwellings :  these  they  know  how  to  paint  and  to  polish  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  more  beautifully  than  can  bo  accomplished  by 
any  human  art.  Like  them,  also,  the  plants  of  the  sea  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  winds,  upon  the  clouds,  and  upon  the  sun- 
shine :  for  upon  these  depend  the  vapour  and  the  rains  which 
feed  the  streams  that  bring  nourishment  for  them  into  the  sea.t 
When  the  sun  reaches  the  zenith,  and  his  stem  eye,  with  burn- 
ing glare,  is  turned  more  and  more  upon  the  Java  Sea,  the  air 
«eems  to  fall  into  a  magnetic  sleep ;  yet  even  as  the  magnetizer 
exercises  his  will  upon  his  subject,  and  the  latter,  with  uncertain 
and  changeable  gestures,  gradually  puts  himself  in  motion,  and 
sleeping  obeys  that  will,  so  also  we  see  the  slow  efforts  of  the 
sea  breeze  to  repress  the  vertical  movements  of  the  air,  and  to 
obey  the  will  which  calls  it  to  the  land.  This  vertical  move- 
ment appears  to  be  not  easily  overcome  by  the  horizontal  which 
we  call  wind.  Yonder,  far  out  upon  the  sea,  arises  and  disap- 
pears alternately  a  darker  tint  upon  the  otherwise  shining  sea- 
oarpet;  finally  that  tint  remains  and  approaches;  that  is  the 
long-wished-for  sea  breeze:  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  one,  yes, 
oven  two  hours  before  the  darker  tint  is  permanent,  before  the 

*  Espeoially  in  the  raxDj  season  the  land  looms  very  grestl j ;  tben  tre  see 
moTxutams  irhicU  aie  from  5000  to  6000  feet  high  at  a  distance  of  80  or  100 
Knglidb  miles. 

t  The  archipelago  of  coral  islands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Straits  of  Snnda 
is  remarkable.  Before  the  salt  wafer  flowed  from  the  Straits  it  was  deprived  of 
the  solid  matter  of  which  the  Tlimuand  Jahnds  are  constructed.  A  aimUfir 
group  of  islands  is  fonnd  between  the  Straits  of  Macassar  and  Balii— Jxsuek. 
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lireeze  lias  regularly  set  in.  Now  small  white  clonds  begin 
to  lise  above  the  horizon ;  to  the  experienced  seaman  they  are  a 
prelude  to  a  fresh  sea  breeze.  We  welcome  the  first  brealJi  from 
the  sea;  it  is  oooling,  bnt  it  soon  ceases;  presently  it  is  sno- 
oeeded  by  other  grateful  puffs  of  air,  which  continne  longer; 
presently  they  settle  down  into  the  regular  sea  breeze,  with  its 
oooling  and  refireshing  breath.  The  smi  declines,  and  the  sea 
wind — ^that  is,  the  common  trade-wind  or  monsoon  which  is 
drawn  towards  the  land — ^is  awakened.  It  blows  right  earnestly, 
as  if  it  would  perform  its  daily  task  with  the  greatest  possible 
ado.  The  air,  itself  re&eshed  npon  the  deep,  becomes  gray  from 
the  vaponr  which  envelops  the  promontories  in  mist,  and  cur- 
tains the  inland  with  dark  clouds.  The  land  is  discernible  only 
by  the  darker  tint  which  it  gives  to  the  mist ;  but  the  distance 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  sailor  thinks  himself  farther  from 
shore  than  he  really  is,  and  steers  on  his  course  carelessly,  wlule 
the  capricious  wind  lashes  the  waters,  and  makes  a  short  and 
broken  sea,  from  the  white  caps  of  which  light  curls  are  torn, 
with  sportive  hand,  to  float  away  like  parti-coloured  streamers 
in  the  sunbeam.  In  the  meanwhile  clouds  appear  now  and  then 
high  in  the  air,  yet  it  is  too  misty  to  see  £ir.  The  sun  ap- 
proaches the  horizon.  Far  over  the  land  the  clouds  continue  to 
heap  up ;  already  the  thunder  is  heard  among  the  distant  hills ; 
the  thunder-bolts  reverberate  from  hill-side  to  hill-side,  while 
throi^  the  mist  the  sheets  of  lightning  are  seen.*.  Finally,  the 
'king  of  day '  sinks  to  rest;  now  the  mist  gradually  disappears; 
and  as  soon  as  the  wind  has  laid  down  the  lash,  the  sea,  which, 
chafing  and  fretting,  had  with  curled  mane  resisted  its  violence, 
b^^ins  to  go  down  alsa  Presently  both  wind  and  waves  are 
hushed,  and  all  again  is  stilL  Above  the  sea,  the  air  is  clearer  or 
slightly  clouded ;  above  the  land,  it  is  thick,  dark,  and  swollen. 
To  the  feelings,  this  stillness  is  pleasant.  The  sea  breeze,  the 
driving  brine,  that  has  made  a  salt-pan  of  the  &oe,  the  short, 
restless  sea,  the  dampness — ^all  have  grown  wearisome,  and  wel- 
come is  the  cahn.  lliere  is,  however,  a  somewhat  of  dimness  in 
the  air,  an  uncertain  but  threatening  appearance.  Presently, 
from  the  dark  mass  of  douds,  which  hastes  the  change  of  day 
into  night,  the  thunder-storm  peals  forth.    The  rain  falls  in  tor- 

*  At  Buitonsng,  near  Batavia,  40  English  miles  from  the  shore,  five  bun* 
died  feet  above  the  sea,  with  high  hills  around,  these  thimdesHrtonns  ooeuf 
between  4  p.aL  and  8  pjl 
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rents  in  the  mountains,  and  the  clonds  gradually  overspread  the 
whole  sky.  Bat  for  the  wind,  which  again  springs  up,  it  woiild 
he  alarming  to  the  sailor,  who  is  helpless  in  a  calm.  What 
change  will  take  place  in  the  air?  The  experienced  seaman, 
who  has  to  work  against  the  trade-wind  or  against  the  monsoon, 
is  off  the  coast,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  land  breeze  (the 
destroyer  of  the  trade)  so  soon  as  it  shall  come.  He  rejoices 
when  the  air  is  released  from  the  land  and  the  breeze  comes,  at 
first  feebly,  but  afterward  growing  stronger,  as  usual  during  the 
whole  night.  If  the  land  breeze  meets  with  a  squall,  then  it  is 
brief,  and  becomes  feeble  and  uncertain.  We  sometimes  find 
then  the  permanent  sea  breeze  close  to  the  coast,  which  otherwise 
remains  twenty  or  more  English  miles  from  it.  One  is  not 
always  certain  to  get  the  land  breeze  at  the  fixed  time.  It  some- 
times suffers  itself  to  be  waited  for ;  sometimes  it  tarries  the 
whole  night  long.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  rainy  season, 
the  land  breeze  in  the  Java  Sea  cannot  be  depended  upon.  This 
is  readily  explained  according  to  the  theory  which  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes  to  the  heating  of  the  soil  by 
day,  and  the  cooling  by  means  of  radiation  by  night ;  for,  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  clouds  extend  over  land  and  sea,  interrupts 
ing  the  sun's  rays  by  day  and  the  radiation  of  heat  by  night, 
thus  preventing  the  variations  of  temperature ;  and  from  these 
variations,  according  to  this  theory,  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
arise.  Tet  there  are  other  tropical  regions  where  the  land  and 
sea  breezes,  even  in  the  rainy  season,  regularly  succeed  each 
other." 

317.  Samiary  influences  of  land  and  sea  breezes. — One  of  the  causes 
which  make  the  west  coast  of  Africa  so  very  unhealthy  when 
compared  vrith  places  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  in  Brazil,  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  land  and  sea  breezes  on  the  two  sides.  On  the  coast 
of  Africa  the  land  breeze  is  **  universally  scorching  hot."* 
There  the  land  breeze  is  the  ti-ade-wind.  It  has  traversed  the 
continent,  sucking  up  by  the  way  disease  and  pestilence  from 
the  dank  places  of  the  interior.  Eeeking  with  miasm,  it  reaches 
the  coast.  Peru  is  also  within  the  trade-wind  region,  and  the 
winds  reach  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  as  they  do  the  west 
Goa^st  of  Africa,  by  an  overland  path ;  but,  in  the  fohner  case, 
instead  of  sweeping  over  dank  places,  they  come  cool  and  fresh 

*  Jaosen. 
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from  the  pure  snows  of  the  Andesi.  Between  this  range  and  the 
ooasty  instead  of  marshes  and  a  jungle,  there  is  a  desert — a  rain- 
less country,  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  play  with  sufficient 
force  not  only  to  counteract  the  trade-wind  power  and  produce  a 
calm,  but  to  turn  the  scale,  and  draw  the  air  back  from  the  sea, 
and  so  cause  the  sea  breeze  to  blow  regularly. 

318.  Influences  which  regulate  their  strength. — On  the  coast  of 
Africa,  on  the  contrary,  a  rank  vegetable  growth  screens  the  soil 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  rarefaction  is  not 
every  day  sufficient  to  do  more  than  counteract  the  trade-wind 
force  and  produce  a  calm.  The  same  intensity  of  ray,  howeyer, 
playing  upon  the  intertropical  vegetation  of  a  leenshore,  is  so 
much  force  added  to  the  sea  breeze ;  and  hence,  in  Brazil,  the 
sea  breeze  is  fresh,  and  strong,  and  healthful ;  the  land  breeze 
feeble,  and  therefore  not  so  sickly.  Thus  we  perceive  that 
the  strength  as  well  as  regularity  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
not  only  depend  upon  the  topography  of  a  place,  but  also  upon 
its  situation  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  winds ;  and  also  ^at 
a  given  difference  of  temperature  between  land  and  water,  though 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  land  and  sea 
breezes  at  one  place,  will  not  be  adequate  to  the  same  effect  at 
another ;  and  the  reason  is  perfectly  philosophical. 

319.  Land  breezes  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  scorching  hot, — It 
is  easier  to  obstruct  and  turn  back  the  current  in  a  sluggish  than 
in  a  rapid  stream.  So,  also,  in  turning  a  current  of  air  fii*st 
upon  the  land,  then  upon  the  sea — very  slight  alternations  of 
temperature  would  suffice  for  this  on  those  coasts  where  calms 
would  prevail  were  it  not  for  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  as,  for 
instance,  in  and  about  the  region  of  equatorial  calms ;  there  the 
air  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  will  obey  the  slightest  call  in  any 
direction ;  not  so  in  regions  where  the  trades  blow  over  the  land, 
and  are  strong.  It  requires,  under  such  circumstances,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  rarefaction  to  check  them  and  produce  a 
calm,  and  a  still  &rther  rarefaction  to  turn  them  back,  and  convert 
them  into  a  regular  sea  breeze.  Hence  the  scorching  land  breeze 
(§  317)  on  the  west  coast  of  Afi-ica :  the  heat  there  may  not  have 
been  intense  enough  to  produce  the  degree  of  rarefaction  required 
to  check  and  turn  back  the  south-east  trades.  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  their  natural  course  is  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  and  there- 
fore, if  this  view  be  correct,  the  sea  breeze  should  be  more  feeble 
than  the  land  breeze,  neither  should  it  last  so  long. 
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320.  Laa^  breeze  in  BraxU  <M  Cuba. — ^But  on  the  opposite  side 
— on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  as  at  Pemambuco,  for  instance — ^where 
the  trade-wind  comes  from  the  sea,  we  dionld  have  this  condition 
of  things  reversed,  and  the  sea  breeze  will  prevail  for  most  of 
the  time — ^then  it  is  the  land  breeze  which  is  feeble  and  of  short 
duration :  it  is  rarely  felt.  Again,  the  land  and  sea  breezes  in 
Cuba,  and  along  the  Gnlf  shores  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
more  regular  in  their  alternations  than  they  are  along  the  shores 
of  Brazil  or  South  Africa,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Gulf  shores  lie  nearly  parallel  with  the  prevailing  direction  of 
the  winds.  In  Eio  de  Janeiro,  the  sea  breeze  is  the  regular 
trade-wind  made  fresher  by  the  daily  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
land.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that,  for  the  reason  stated 
by  Janseu,  the  land  and  sea  breezes  in  the  winter  time  are 
almost  unknown  in  countries  of  severe  cold,  though  in  the 
summer  the  alternation  of  wind  frt>m  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  land, 
may  be  well  marked. 

321.  Nighi  scenes  when  sailing  with  the  land  breeze. — ^''Happy- 
he,**  remarks  Jansen,  '^who,  in  the  Java  Sea  at  evening,  seeking 
the  land  breeze  off  the  coast,  finds  it  there,  after  Ihe  salt-bearing, 
roaring  sea  wind,  and  can,  in  the  magnificent  nights  of  the 
tropics,  breathe  the  refreshing  land  breeze,  ofttimes  laden  with 
delicious  odours.*  The  veil  of  clouds,  either  after  a  squall,  witlx 
or  without  rain,  or  after  the  coming  of  the  land  breeze,  is 
speedily  withdrawn,  and  leaves  the  sky  clearer  during  the  night, 
only  now  and  then  flecked  with  dark  clouds  floating  over  from 
the  land.  Without  these  floating  clouds  the  land  breeze  is 
feeble.  When  the  clouds  float  away  from  the  sea,  the  land 
breeze  does  not  go  &r  out  from  the  coast,  or  is  wholly  replaced 
by  the  sea  breeze,  or,  rather,  by  the  trade-wind.  If  the  land 
breeze  continues,  then  the  stars  loom  forth,  as  if  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  dark  vault  of  the  heavens,  but  their  light  does 
not  wholly  vanquish  its  deep  blue,  which  causes  the  CoalHsacks 
to  come  out  more  distinctly  near  the  Southern  Cross,  as  it  smiles 
consolingly  upon  us,  while  Scorpio,  the  emblem  of  the  tropical 
climate,  stands  like  a  warning  in  the  heavens.  The  staiiight, 
which  is  reflected  by  the  mirrored  waters,  causes  the  nights  to 
vie  in  clearness  with  the  early  twilight  in  high  latitudes. 
Numerous  shooting  stars  weary  the  eye,  although  they  break  the 
monotony  of  the  sparkling  firmament.    Their  unceasing  motion 

*  In  the  Boads  of  Batavm,  howerer,  they  are  not  retj  agreeable.— Jarbkh. 
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in  tHe  unfathomable  ocean  affords  a  great  contrast  to  the  Beeming 
qtiiet  of  the  gently-flowing,  aerial  current  of  the  land  breeze. 
But  at  times,  when,  30^  or  40°  above  the  horizon,  a  fire-ball 
axises  whi^  suddenly  illnmines  the  whole  horizon,  appearing  to 
the  eye  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  fading  away  as  suddenly  as  it  ap- 
peared, fiiUing  into  fiery  nodnles,  then  we  perceive  that,  in  the 
apparent  calm  of  nature,  various  forces  are  constantly  active,  in 
order  to  cause,  even  in  the  invisible  air,  such  combinations  and 
combustions,  the  appearance  of  which  amazes  the  crews  of  ships. 
When  the  slender  keel  glides  quickly  over  the  mirrored  -waters 
upon  the  vrings  of  the  wind,  it  cuts  for  itself  a  sparkling  way, 
and  disturbs  in  their  sleep  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  which  whirl 
and  dart  quicker  than  an  eight-knot  ship ;  sweeping  and  turning 
around  their  disturber,  they  suddenly  clothe  the  dark  surface  of 
the  water  in  brilliancy.    Again,  when  we  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  land  breeze,  and  come  into  the  continuous  trade-wind,  we 
occasionally  see  from  the  low-moving,  round  black  clouds  (unless 
it  thunders),  light  blue  sparks  collected  upon  the  extreme  points 
of  ^e  iron  belaying-pins,  etc.  ;*  then  the  crew  appear  to  fear  a 
new  danger,  against  which  courage  is  unavailing,  and  which  the 
mind  can  find  no  power  to  endure.    The  fervent,  fiery  nature 
inspires  the  traveller  with  deep  awe.    They  who,  under  the 
beating  of  the  storm  and  terrible  violence  of  the  ocean,  look 
danger  courageously  in  the  &ce,  feel,  in  the  presence  of  these 
phenomena,  insignificant,  feeble,  anxious.    Then  they  perceive 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Creator  over  the  works  of  his  creation. 
And  how  can  the  uncertain,  the  undetermined  sensations  arise 
which  are  produced  by  the  dear  yet  sad  light  of  the  moon  ?  she 
who  has  always  great  tears  in  her  eyes,  while  the  stars  look 
sweetly  at  her,  as  if  they  loved  to  trust  her  and  to  share  her  af- 
fliction-t    In  the  latter  part  of  the  night  the  land  breeze  sinks  to 
sleep,  for  it  seldom  continues  to  blow  with  strength,  but  is 
always  fickle  and  capricious.    With  the  break  of  day  it  again 
awakes,  to  sport  a  while,  and  then  giadually  dies  away  as  the 

*  I  hftTa  seoQ  tiiis  in  a  remarkable  degrae  uptm  the  sooth  coast  of  Java ; 
these  ^MtrkB  were  then  seen  six  feet  aboTe  the  deck,  upon  the  fiames  of  timber 
{houam  diar  UoUcfcm),  in  the  implementa,  etc. — Jansen. 

t  Some  one  has  Tentmed  the  remark  that  at  fiill  moon,  near  the  equator* 
more  dew  frlls  than  at  new  moon,  and  to  this  are  ascribed  the  moonheads 
(flMUM  Ano/den),  which  I  hata  aeen,  howcTcr,  but  once  during  all  the  years 
which  I  haye  spent  between  the  tropics. — Jaxtskk. 
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fsun  rises.  The  time  at  which  it  becomes  calm  affeer  the  land  and 
sea  breezes  is  indefinite,  and  the  calms  ai-e  of  unequal  duration. 
Generally,  those  which  precede  the  sea  breeze  are  rather  longer 
than  those  which  precede  the  land  breeze.  The  temperature  of 
the  land,  the  direction  of  the  coast-line  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
vailing direction  of  the  trade-wind  in  which  the  land  is  situated, 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  position  of  the  sun,  perhaps 
also  that  of  the  moon,  the  surface  over  which  the  sea  breeze 
blows,  possibly  also  the  degree  of  moisture  and  the  electrical 
state  of  the  air,  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  their  extent,  and 
their  distance  from  the  coast,  all  have  influence  thereon.  Local 
observations  in  regard  to  these  can  afford  much  light,  as  well  as 
determine  the  distance  at  which  the  land  breeze  blows  from  the 
coast,  and  beyond  which  the  regular  trade-wind  or  monsoon  con- 
tinues uninterruptedly  to  blow.  The  direction  of  land  and  sea 
winds  must  also  be  determined  by  local  observations,  for  the 
idea  is  incorrect  that  they  should  always  blow  perpendicularly  to 
the  coast-line.  Scarcely  has  one  left  the  Java  Sea — which  is,  as 
it  were,  an  inland  sea  between  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  the 
archipelago  of  small  islands  between  both  of  the  last  named-— 
than,  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  easterly  part  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  nature  assumes  a  bolder  aspect,  more  in  harmony 
with  the  great  depth  of  the  ocean.  The  beauty  of  the  Java  Sea, 
and  the  delightful  phenomena  wliich  air  and  ocean  display,  have 
here  ceased.  The  scene  becomes  more  earnest.  The  coasts  of 
the  eastern  islands  rise  boldly  out  of  the  water,  fietr  in  whose 
depths  they  have  planted  their  feet.  The  south-east  wind, 
which  blows  upon  the  southern  coasts,  of  the  chain  of  islands,  is 
sometimes  violent,  always  strong  through  the  straits  which  sepa- 
rate them  from  each  other,  and  this  appears  to  be  more  and  more 
the  case  as  we  go  eastward.  Here,  also,  upon  the  northern  coast, 
we  find  land  breezes,  yet  the  trade-wind  often  blows  so  violently 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  power  to  force  it  beyond  the  coast. 
Owing  to  the  obstruction  which  the  chain  of  islands  presents  to 
the  south-east  trade-wind,  it  happens  that  it  blow^s  with  violence 
away  over  the  mountains,  apparently  as  the  land  breeze  does 
upon  the  north  coast  ;*  yet  this  wind,  which  only  rises  when  it 
blows  hard  from  the  south-east  upon  the  south  coast,  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  gentle  land  breeze.    The  regularity  of 

*  Such  is  the  caso,  among  other8»  in  the  Strait  of  Hadma,  upon  the  heights 
of  Bczoekic 
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the  land  and  sea  breezes  in  the  Java  Sea  and  upon  the  coasts  of 
tbe  northeTn  range  of  islands,  Banca,  Borneo,  Celebes,  etc., 
rftnrng  the  east  monsoon,  must  in  part  be  aseribed  to  the 
hmdrances  -which  the  sonth-east  trade-wind  meets  in  the  islands 
Trfaich  lie  directly  in  its  way — in  part  to  the  inclination  towards 
the  east  monsoon  which  the  trade-wind  undergoes  after  it  has 
come  witliin  the  archipelago — and,  finally,  to  its  abatement  as  it 
approaches  the  equator.  The  causes  which  produce  the  land 
breeses  thus  appear  collectively  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  be 
able  to  trim,  back  a  strong  trade-wind  in  the  ocean." 

322.  jRed  fogs  in  ihe  Mediterranean. — Seamen  tell  us  of  "  red 
iyfr&  "  ^^hich  they  sometimes  encounter,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
cf  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands.  In  other  parts  of  the  sea,  also,  they 
meet  ahowers  of  dust.  What  these  showers  precipitate  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  called  *' sirocco  dust,"  and  in  other  parts 
**  African  dust,"*  because  the  winds  which  accompany  them  are 
supposed  to  come  from  the  Sirocco  desert,  or  some  other  parched 
land  of  the  continent  of  AMca.  It  is  of  a  brick-red  or  cinnamon 
colour,  and  it  sometimes  comes  down  in  such  quantities  as  to 
obscixre  the  sun,  darken  the  horizon,  and  cover  the  sails  and 
rising  with  a  thick  coating  of  dust,  though  the  vessel  may  be 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  land. 

323.  Bed  fogs  near  the  equator, — Dr.  Clymer,  Fleet-surgeon  of 
the  African  squadron,  reports  a  red  fog  which  was  encountered 
in  February,  1856,  by  the  U.  S.  ship  Jamestown.  "  We  were," 
says  he,  **  immersed  in  the  dust-fog  six  days,  entering  it  abruptly 
on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  in  lat.  7®  30'  N.,  and  long. 
15^  W.,  and  emerging  from  it  (and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
zone  of  the  equatorial  calms  into  the  north-east  trades)  on  the 
15th  instant,  in  lat.  9°  N.,  and  long.  19®  W.  With  these  winds, 
we  beat  to  Porto  Praya  (in  lat.  14**  54'  N.  and  long.  23'*  30'  W.), 
crossing  a  south-west  current  of  nearly  a  mile  an  hour,  arriving 
at  Porto  Praya  on  the  22nd  of  February.  The  red  dust  settled 
thickly  on  the  sails,  rigging,  spars,  and  decks,  from  which  it  was 
easily  collected.  It  was  an  impalpable  powder,  of  a  brick-dust 
or  cinnamon  colour.  The  atmosphere  was  so  dusky  that  we 
could  not  have  seen  a  ship  at  mid-day  beyond  a  quarter  of  a 

mile."t 

824.  Putting  tallies  on  the  toind. — Now  the  patient  reader,  who 


M 


♦  Prof  Elirenberg  calls  it  **  Sea-dust/ 

t  Geo  Stiiling  Directions,  8th  cd.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  877. 
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has  had  the  heart  to  follow  me  in  a  preceduig  chapter  (IV.) 
aroand  with  '*  the  wind  in  his  ciicuits,"  will  perceive  that 
evidence  in  detail  is  yet  wanting  to  establish  it  as  a  fact  that  the 
north-east  and  south-east  trades,  after  meeting  and  rising  np  in 
the  equatorial  calms,  do  cross  over  and  take  the  paths  repre- 
sented by  B  S  and  F  G,  Plate  I.  Statements,  and  reasons,  and 
arguments  enough  have  already  been  made  and  adduced  (§  288) 
to  make  it  highly  probable,  according  to  human  reasoning,  that 
such  is  the  case ;  and  though  the  theoretical  deductions  showing 
such  to  be  the  case  be  never  so  plausible,  positive  proof  that 
thoy  are  true  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  delight  and 
satis&ction.  Were  it  possible  to  take  a  portion  of  this  air, 
which  shoxdd  represent,  as  it  travels  along  with  the  south-east 
trades,  the  general  course  of  atmospherical  circulation,  and  to 
put  a  tally  on  it  by  which  we  could  follow  it  in  its  circuits  and 
always  recognize  it,  then  we  might  hope  actually  to  prove,  by 
evidence  the  most  positive,  the  channels  through  which  the  air 
of  the  trade-winds,  after  ascending  at  the  equator,  returns 
whence  it  came.  But  the  air  is  invisible ;  and  it  is  not  easily 
perceived  how  either  marks  or  tallies  may  be  put  on  it,  that  it 
may  be  traced  in  its  paths  through  the  clouds.  The  sceptic, 
therefore,  who  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  general  circu- 
lation is  such  as  Plate  I.  represents  it  to  be,  might  consider  him- 
self safe  in  his  unbelief,  were  he  to  declare  his  williugness  to 
give  it  up  the  moment  any  one  should  put  tallies  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  which  would  enable  him  to  recognize  that  air  and 
those  tallies  again,  when  found  at  other  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  As  difficult  as  this  seems  to  be,  it  has  actually  been 
done.  Ehrenberg,  with  his  microscope,  has  established,  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  air  which  the  south-east  trade-winds 
bring  to  the  equator  does  rise  up  there  and  pass  over  into 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  Sirocco  or  A&ican  dust,  which 
he  has  been  observing  so  closely,  has  turned  out  to  be  tallies  put 
upon  the  wind  in  the  other  hemisphere;  and  this  beautiful 
instrument  of  his  enables  us  to  detect  the  marks  on  these  little 
tallies  as  plainly  as  though  those  marks  had  been  written  upon 
labels  of  wood  and  tied  to  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

325.  They  tdl  of  a  crossing  cU  the  calm  belts. — This  dust,  when 
subjected  to  mioroscopio  examination,  is  found  to  consist  of 
infusoria  and  oi^nisms  whose  habitat  is  not  A&ica,  but  South 
America,  and  in  the  south-east  trade-wind  region  of  South 
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America.  Professor  Murenbezg  has  examined  specimens  of  sea- 
^ust  from  the  Gape  de  Yerds  and  the  regions  thereabout — from 
Malta^  Genoa,  Lyons,  and  the  Tyrol — and  he  has  found  a  simi- 
larity Among  them  as  striking  as  it  wonld  haye  been,  had  these 
.specimens  been  all  taken  from  the  same  spot.  South  American 
forms  he  recc^nizes  in  all  of  them ;  indeed,  they  are  the  pre- 
vailing forms  in  every  specimen  he  has  examined.  It  may,  I 
l^nk,  be  now  regarded  as  an  established  fact  that  there  is  a 
perpetnal  npper  current  of  air  from  South  America  to  North 
Afiica ;  and  that  the  Tolmne  of  air  which  flows  to  the  noi-thward 
in  these  npper  cnri-ents  is  nearly  eqnal  to  the  volume  which 
flows  to  the  southward  with  the  north-east  trade-winds,  there 
•can  be  no  doubt,  ^e  ^^rain  dust"  has  been  observed  most 
frequently  to  fall  in  spring  and  autunm;  that  is,  the  fall  has 
occurred  siler  the  equinoxes,  but  at  intervals  from  them  varying 
from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  more  or  less.  To  account  for  this  sort 
of  periodical  occurrence  of  the  fells  of  this  dust,  Ehrenberg 
thinks  it  "  necessary  to  suppose  a  dtui-cUmd  to  he  consknUfy  9mm- 
nung  in  ike  aimotpkere  by  eonUmuoui  euarrenU  of  air,  and  lying  in  the 
refficn  of  il^  irade^nd»y  hut  mtfering  partial  and  periodical  dema- 
iions.''  It  has  already  been  shown  (§  295)  that  tho  rain  or  calm 
belt  between'  the  trades  travels  up  and  down  the  earth  from 
iK>rih  to  south  and  back  again,  making  the  rainy  season  wher- 
ever it  goes.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  explained  in  another 
place.  This  dust  is  probably  taken  up  in  the  dry,  and  not  in  the 
wet  season;  instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  ''held  in  clouds 
suffering  partial  and  periodical  deviations^"  as  Ehrenberg  sug- 
gests, it  more  probably  comes  from  one  place  about  the  vernal, 
and  ^m  another  about  the  autumnal  equinox ;  for  places  which 
have  their  rainy  season  at  one  equinox  have  their  dry  season  at 
the  other.  At  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  the  valley  of  the 
LiOwer  Orinoco  is  then  in  its  dry  season — everything  is  parched 
up  with  the  drought;  the  pools  are  dry,  and  the  marshes  and 
plains  become  arid  wastes.  All  vegetation  has  ceased ;  the  great 
serpents  and  reptiles  have  buried  themselves  for  hibernation;* 
the  hum  of  insect  lifb  is  hushed,  and  the  stillness  of  death  reigns 
through  the  valley.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  light  breeze, 
raising  dust  from  the  bed  of  lakes  that  are  dried  up,  and  lifting 
motes  from  the  brown  savannas,  will  bear  them  away  like  clouds 
in  the  air.    This  is  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  surface  of 
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the  earth  in  this  region,  strewed  with  impalpable  and  feather- 
light  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  is  swept  over 
by  whirlwinds,  gales,  and  tornadoes  of  terrific  force :  this  is  the 
period  for  the  general  atmospheric  disturbances  which  have 
made  characteristic  the  equinoxes.  Do  not  these  conditions 
appefiff  suflSoient  to  afford  the  "  rain  dust "  for  the  spring  showers  ? 
At  the  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  another  portion  of  the 
Amazonian  basin  is  parched  with  drought,  and  liable  to  winds 
that  fill  the  air  witb  dust,  and  with  the  i^mains  of  dead  animal 
and  vegetable  matter:  these  impalpable  organisms,  which  each 
rainy  season  calls  into  being,  to  perish  the  succeeding  season  of 
drought,  are  perhaps  distended  and  made  even  lighter  by  the 
gases  of  decomposition  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  period  of 
drought.  May  not,  therefore,  the  whirlwinds  which  accompany 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  sweep  over  the  lifeless  plains  of  the 
Lower  Orinoco,  take  up  the  **  rain  dust "  which  descends  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  in  April  and  May?  and  may  it  not  be  the 
atmospherical  disturbances  which  accompany  the  autumnal 
equinox  that  take  up  the  microscopic  organisms  from  the  Upper 
Orinoco  and  the  great  Amazonian  basin  for  the  showers  of 
October  ? 

326.  Humbdld^s  description  of  the  dtut-whirlwinds  of  the  Orinoco. — 
The  Baron  von  Humboldt,  in  his  Anpects  of  Nature,  thus  contrasts 
the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons  there  :  "  AVhen,  under  the  vertical 
rays  of  the  never-clouded  sun,  the  carbonized  turfy  covering 
falls  into  dust,  the  indurated  soil  cracks  asunder  as  if  from  the 
shook  of  an  earthquake.  If  at  such  times  two  opposing  currents 
of  air,  whose  conflict  produces  a  rotary  motion,  come  in  contact 
with  the  soil,  the  plain  assumes  a  strange  and  singular  aspect. 
Like  conical'Shaped  clouds,  the  points  of  which  descend  to  the 
earth,  the  sand  rises  through  the  rarefied  air  on  the  electrically- 
charged  centre  of  the  whirling  cun'ent,  resembling  the  loud 
water-spout,  dreaded  by  the  experienced  mariner.  The  lowering 
sky  sheds  a  dim,  almost  straw-coloured  light  on  the  desolate 
plain.  The  horizon  draws  suddenly  nearer,  the  steppe  seems  to 
contract,  and  with  it  the  heart  of  the  wanderer.  The  hot,  dusty 
particles  wbich  fill  the  air  increase  its  suffocating  heat,  and  the 
east  wind,  blowing  over  the  long-heated  soil,  brings  with  it  no 
refreshment,  but  rather  a  still  more  burning  glow.  The  pools 
which  the  yellow,  fading  branches  of  the  fan-palm  had  protected 
from  evaporation,  now  gradually  disappear.     As  in  the  icy  noitli 
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die  animals  become  torpid  with  cold,  so  here,  under  the  influence 
of  the  parching  drought,  the  crocodile  and  the  boa  become 
motionless  and  fall  asleep,  deeply  buried  in  the  dry  mud.  .  .  . 
The  distant  palm-bush,  apparently  raised  by  the  influence  of  the 
contact  of  unequally  heated  and  therefore  unequally  dense  strata 
of  air,  hoTers  above  the  ground,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  intervening  margin.  Half-concealed  by  the  dense  clouds 
of  dust,  restless  with  the  pain  of  thirst  and  hunger,  the  horses 
and  cattle  roam  around,  the  cattle  lowing  dismally,  and  the 
horses  stretching  out  their  long  necks  and  snuffing  the  wind,  if 
haply  a  moist  current  may  betray  the  neighbourhood  of  a  not 
wholly  dried-up  pool.  ...  At  length,  after  the  long  drought, 
the  welcome  season  of  the  rain  arrives ;  and  then  how  suddenly 
is  the  scene  changed !  .  .  .  Hardly  has  the  surface  of  the  earth 
received  the  refreshing  moisture,  when  the  previously  barren 
steppe  begins  to  exhale  sweet  odours,  and  to  clothe  itself  with 
killingias,  and  a  variety  of  grasses.  The  herbaceous  mimosas, 
with  renewed  sensibility  to  the  influence  of  light,  unfold  their 
drooping,  slumbering  leaves  to  greet  tlie  rising  sun;  and  the 
early  song  of  birds  and  the  opening  blossoms  of  the  water-plants 
join  to  salute  ihe  morning," 

327.  Are  the  great  deserts  centres  of  circidcUion  f — The  arid  plains 
and  deserts,  as  well  as  high  mountain  ranges,  have,  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  an  influence  upon  the  movements  of  the  great 
aerial  ocean,  as  shoals  and  other  obstructions  have  upon  the 
channels  of  circulation  in  the  sea.  The  deserts  of  Asia,  for 
instance,  produce  (§  299)  a  disturbance  upon  the  grand  system 
of  atmospherical  circulation,  which,  in  summer  and  autumn,  is 
felt  in  Europe,  in  Liberia,  and  away  out  upon  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  ihe  10th  degree  of  south  latitude.  There 
is  an  indraught  from  all  these  regions  towards  these  deserts. 
These  indraughts  are  known  as  monsoons  at  sea;  on  the  land,  as 
the  prevailing  winds  of  the  season.  Imagine  the  area  within 
which  this  indraught  is  felt,  and  let  us  ask  a  question  or  two, 
hoping  for  answers.  The  air  which  the  indraught  brings  into 
the  desert  places,  and  which,  being  heated,  rises  up  there, 
whither  does  it  go  ?  It  rises  up  in  a  column  a  few  miles  high 
and  many  in  circumference,  we  know,  and  we  can  imagine  that 
it  is  like  a  shaft  many  times  thicker  than  it  is  tall ;  but  how  is 
it  crowned  ?  Is  it  crowned  like  the  stem  of  a  mushroom,  with 
an  efflorescence  or  ebullition  of  heated  air  flaring  over  and 
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Bpmding  out  in  all  directioxis,  and  then  gradually  thinniTig  out 
as  an  upper  current,  extending  even  nnto  the  verge  of  the  are& 
whenoe  the  indraught  is  drawn  ?  If  so,  does  it  then  descend  and 
rotom  to  the  desert  plains  as  an  indranght  again  ?  Then  these 
desert  fdaoes  would  oonstitate  centres  of  circulation  for  tho 
monsoon  period ;  and  if  they  were  such  centres,  whence  would 
these  winds  g^t  Ihe  Tapoor  for  their  rains  in  Europe  and  Asia? 
Or,  instead  of  the  mushroom  shape,  and  the  flare  at  the  top  in 
all  directions  from  centre  to  circumference,  does  the  uprising 
column,  like  one  of  those  submarine  fountains  which  are  said  to^ 
be  in  the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  bubble  up  and 
join  in  with,  the  flow  of  the  upper  current  ?  The  right  answers 
and  explanations  to  these  questions  would  add  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  oonoeming  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  may  be  in  the  power  of  obserration  and  the  microscope,  or  of 
the  magnetio  telegraph,  to  give  light  here.    Let  us  hope. 

328.  3%«oo2oM-o/'<s0ti-<ZiM<."— The  colour  of  the  *' rain-dust, 
when  ooUected  in  parcels  and  sent  to  Ehrenberg,  is  *' brick-red, 
or  '*  yellow  ochre ;"  when  seen  by  Humboldt  in  the  air,  it  was 
less  deeply  shaded,  and  is  described  hy  him  as  imparting  a 
*'  straw  colour "  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  search  of  spider- 
lines  for  the  diaphragm  of  my  telescopes,  I  procured  the  finest 
and  best  threads  from  a  cocoon  of  a  dirty-red  colour ;  but  the 
threads  of  this  cocoon,  as  seen  singly  in  the  diaphragm,  were  of  a 
golden  colour:  there  would  seem,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  difference  between  the  colours  of  the  rain-dust 
when  viewed  in  litde  piles  by  the  microscopist,  and  when  seen 
attenuated  and  floating  in  the  wind  by  the  great  traveller. 

329.  A  dew  leadrng  into  (he  ckamben  of  the  eouth. — It  appears, 
therefore,  that  we  here  have  placed  in  qur  hands  a  dew,  which,, 
attenuated  and  gossamer-like  though  it  at  first  appears,  is  never- 
theless palpable  and  strong  enough  to  guide  us  along  throu^  the 
'^  circuits  of  the  wind  "  even  unto  "the  chambers  of  the  south."^ 
The  frequency  of  the  £edl  of  **i»in  dust "  between  the  parallels 
of  17^  and  25^  north,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  Yerd 
Islands,  is  remarked  upon  with  emphasis  by  the  microscopist. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  because,  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gations at  the  Observatory,  it  is  significant.  The  latitudinal 
limits  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  are 
variable.  In  the  spring  they  are  nearest  to  the  equator,  extend- 
ing sometimes  at  this  season  not  farther  frt)m  the  equator  tlv9i» 
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the  parallel  of  15^  north.  The  breadth  of  ihe  calms  of  Cancer  is 
aJso  Tariable ;  ao  also  are  their  limits.  The  extreme  Tibration  of 
this  zone  is  between  the  parallels  of  17°  and  38°  north,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year. 

330.  JEM  fogs  do  not  always  ocaar  at  the  same  place,  hui  ikeff  occur 
on  a  wor&read  and  souih^oesi  range, — ^According  to  the  hypothesis 
{§  210)  suggested  by  my  researches,  this  is  the  region  in  which 
the  upper  cnrrents  of  atmosphere  that  ascended  in  the  equatorial 
calms,  and  flowed  off  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  are  sup- 
posed to  descend*  This,  therefore,  is  the  region  in  which  the 
atmoB{dkere  that  bears  the  '^rain  dust,"  or  '^A&ican  sand,"  de- 
scends to  the  surface ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  region,  it  might 
be  sopposed,  which  wonld  be  the  most  liable  to  showers  of  this 
**  dnst"  This  is  the  region  in  which  the  Gape  Yerd  Islands  are 
sitoated;  they  are  in  the  direction  which  theory  gives  to  the 
upper  omrent  of  air  from  the  Oiinoco  and  Amazon  with  its  ''rain 
dnst,"  and  they  are  in  the  region  of  the  most  frequent  showers  of 
*^  rain  dust :"  «J1  of  which,  thongh  they  do  not  absolutely  prove, 
are  nevertheless  strikingly  in  conformity  with  this  theory  as  to 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 

331.  Comdiiion  reqidsUe  to  ike  produdion  of  a  sea  fog. — It  is  true 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  infonnation,  we  cannot  tell  why 
ihis  ^'nin  dost"  should  not  be  gradually  precipitated  from  this 
upper  onrrent^  and  descend  into  the  stratum  of  trade-winds,  as  it 
passes  from  the  equator  to  higher  northern  latitudes;  neither 
can  we  tell  why  the  vapour  which  the  same  winds  carry  along 
should  not,  in  like  manner,  be  precipitated  on  the  way ;  nor  why 
we  should  have  a  thunder-storm,  a  gale  of  wind,  or  the  display  of 
any  other  atmospherical  phenomenon  to-morrow,  and  not  to-day : 
all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  conditions  of  to-day  are  not  such 
as  the  phenomenon  requires  for  its  own  development.  There- 
fore, though  we  cannot  tell  why  the  '* sea-dust"  should  not 
always  fall  in  the  same  place,  we  may  nevertheless  suppose  that 
it  is  not  always  in  the  atmosphere,  for  the  storms  that  take  it  up 
oocur  only  occasionally,  and  that  when  up,  and  in  passing  the 
same  parallels,  it  does  not,  any  more  than  the  vapour  from  a 
given  part  of  the  sea,  always  meet  with  the  conditions — electrical 
and  others — favourable  to  its  descent,  and  that  these  conditions, 
as  with  the  vapour,  may  occur  now  in  this  place,  now  in  that. 
But  that  the  fall'  does  occur  always  in  the  same  atmospherical 
vein  or  general  direction,  my  investigations  would  suggest,  and 
Ehrenberg's  researches  prove.    Judging  bv  the  fall  of  sea  or  rain 
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dust,  we  may  suppose  that  the  currents  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  are  remarkable  for  their  general  regularity,  as 
well  as  for  their  general  direction  and  sharpness  of  limits,  so  to 
speak.  We  may  imagine  that  certain  electrical  conditions  are 
necessary  to  a  shower  of  *'  sea-dnst "  as  well  as  to  a  thunder- 
storm ;  and  that  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  equinoctial 
disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  occurrence  of  these 
showers,  though  it  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  true  rate 
of  motion  in  the  general  system  of  atmospherical  circulation,  yet 
assures  us  that  it  is  not  less  on  the  average  than  a  certain  rate. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  prescribe  the  conditions  requisite  for 
bringing  the  dust-cloud  down  to  the  earth.  The  radiation  from 
the  smoke-dust — ^as  the  particles  of  visible  smoke  may  be  called 
— has  the  effect  of  loading  each  little  atom  of  smoke  with  dew, 
causing  it  to  descend  in  the  black  fogs  of  London.  Any  circum- 
stances, therefore,  which  may  cause  the  dust  that  ascends  as  a 
straw-coloured  cloud  from  the  Orinoco,  to  radiate  its  caloric  and 
collect  moisture  in  the  sky,  may  cause  it  to  descend  as  a  red  fog 
in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean. 

332.  What  is  (he  agetU  thai  guides  the  air  across  ihe  calm  heltst — 
I  do  not  offer  these  remarks  as  an  explanation  with  which  we 
ought  to  rest  satisfied,  provided  other  proof  can  be  obtained ;  I 
rather  offer  them  in  the  true  philosophical  spirit  of  the  distin- 
guished microscopist  himself,  simply  as  affording,  as  £ftr  as  they 
are  entitled  to  be  called  an  explanation,  that  explanation  which 
is  most  in  conformity  with  the  facts  before  us,  and  which  is 
suggested  by  the  results  of  a  novel  and  beautiful  system  of 
philosophical  research.  It  is  not,  however,  my  province,  or  that 
of  any  other  phDosopher,  to  dictate  belie£  Any  one  may  found 
hypotheses  if  he  will  state  his  &cts  and  the  reasoning  by  which 
he  derives  the  conclusions  which  constitute  the  hypothesis. 
Having  done  this,  he  should  patiently  wait  for  time,  farther 
research,  and  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  to  expand,  oonfirm,  or 
reject  the  doctrine  which  he  may  have  conceived  it  his  duty  to 
proclaim.  Thus,  though  we  have  tallied  the  air,  and  put  labels 
on  the  wind,  to  ^  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth,'* 
yet  there  evidently  is  an  agent  concerned  in  the  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere  whose  fanctions  are  manifest,  but  whose  presence 
has  never  yet  been  clearly  recognized.  When  the  air  which  the 
north-east  trade-winds  bring  down,  meets  in  the  equatorial 
cahns  that  which  the  south-east  trade-winds  convey,  and  the  two 
streams  rise  up  together,  what  is  it  that  makes  them  cross? 
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^^here  is  the  power  that  guides  that  from  the  north  over  to  the 
tsouth,  and  that  from  the  south  up  to  the  north?  The  conjectures 
in  the  next  chapter  as  to  ^  the  relation  between  magnetism  and 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere"  may  perhaps  throw  some 
light  upon  the  answer  to  this  question. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

S  341-368. — ^THB    EASTING    OF  THE    TRADE-WINDS,  THE    CROSSINO  AT 
THE  CALM  BELTS,  AND  THE  MAGNETISM  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

341.  HaUey'8  theory  not  fully  confirmed  hy  observations, — ^Halley's 
theoiy  of  the  trade-winds,  especially  so  much  of  it  as  ascribes 
their  easterly  direction  to  the  effect  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth,  seems  to  have  been  generally  received  as  entirely  correct. 
But  it  is  only  now,  since  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
have  united  in  a  common  system  of  research  concerning  the 
physics  of  the  sea,  and  occupied  it  with  observers,  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  apply  the  experimentum  cruds  to  this  part  of  the 
famous  theory.  The  abstract  logs,  as  the  observing-books  are 
called,  have  placed  within  my  reach  no  less  than  632,460  obser- 
vations— each  one  itself  being  the  mean  of  many  separate  ones — 
upon  the  force  and  direction  of  the  trade>winds.  It  appears 
from  these  that  diurnal  rotation  being  regarded  as  the  sole  cause, 
does  not  entirely  account  for  the  easting  of  these  winds. 

342,  Observed  course  of  ike  trade-toinds, — From  these  observa- 
tions the  following  table  has  been  compiled.  It  shows  the  mean 
amiual  direction  of  the  trade-winds  in  each  of  the  six  belts, 
north  and  south,  between  the  pai-allels  of  30^  and  the  equator, 
togeiheT  with  the  number  of  observations  from  which  the  mean 
for  the  belt  is  derived  : — 


Between. 

30°  and  25° 
25°  and  20° 
20°  and  15° 
15°  and  10° 
.10°  and  5° 
5°  and  0° 

Moan . . 


N.E.  Trades.                  | 

Conne. 

No.  of  Obs. 

N.  51°        E. 
51°  30' 
53°  30' 
52°  30' 
53°  30' 
54°  30' 

68,777 
44,527 
33,103 
30,339 
36,841 
67,829 

N.  52°  45'  E. 

S.E.  Trades, 


Course. 


NaorOba. 


S.  40°        E. 
49°  20' 
52° 

49°  40'      . 
51°  40' 
48°^' 


8.  49°  33'  E. 


60,635 
66,395 
46,604 
43,817 
54,648 
72,945 
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Between  tlie  equator  and  5^  nortli,  the  annual  aTerage  duration 
of  the  trades  is  67  days  for  the  north-east^  and  199  for  the  south- 
east, witJi  a  mean  direction  for  the  latter — which  are  the  prevail- 
ing winds  between  those  pandlela — of  S.  47°  30'  E.  According 
to  the  Halleyan  theory  these  should  be  south-west  winds. 

343.  VdocUies  of  the  trade-winds. — In  the  Atlantic  the  average 
Telocity  of  the  south-east  is  greater  than  the  average  velocity  oa 
the  north-east  trades.*  I  estimate  one  to  be  from  14  to  18,  the 
other  from  about  25  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Assuming  their  velo- 
city to  be  14  and  25  respectively,  the  following  depanrtmrea  show 
the  miles  of  eaMng  which  the  trade-winds  average  per  hour 
through  each,  of  the  above-named  belts : 


HiocBLT  Bate  or  DiPABTiiBE  of  thb  TaADB-immB  acbosb  the 

Belts. 

Between 

NJL  Trades. 

S.R.Tndes. 

SMtiiif  per  hoar. 

£utlQg  per  Hoar. 

30'  and  25° 

10.9  miles 

18.    miles 

25*  and  20* 

11.       » 

19.       n 

20*  and  15* 

11.2    „ 

19.7    „ 

15*  and  10* 

11.       n 

19.1        H 

10*  and   5* 

11.2    „ 

19.6    H 

5*and   OP 

11.4    „ 

18.8    „ 

344.  Difference  "between  (Aservation  and  theory, — ^That  diurnal 
rotation  does  impart  easting  to  these  winds  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  the  x>&th  suggested  by  the  table  does  not  conform  to  that 
which,  according  to  any  reasonable  bypothesis,  the  trade-winds 
would  follow  if  left  to  obey  the  forces  of  diurnal  rotation  alone, 
as  they  would  do  were  diurnal  rotation  the  sole  cause  of  their 
easting.  As  these  winds  approach  the  equator,  the  effect  of 
diurnal  rotation  becomes  more  and  more  feeble.  But  the  table 
shows  no  such  diminution  of  effect.  They  have  as  much  easting 
between  5°  and  0°  as  they  have  between  30*  and  26°.  Nay,  the 
south-east  trades  between  the  equator  and  5°  N. — ^where,  by  the 
Halleyan  theoiy,  they  should  have  westing — have  as  much  easting 
(§  342)  as  they  have  between  30^^  and  25"^  south.  We  cannot  tell 
how  much  the  air  is  checked  in  its  easterly  tendency  by  resisting 
agents,  by  friction,  etc.,  but  we  know  that  tbat  tendency  is  about 
ten  times  stronger  between  Z(f  and  25°  than  it  is  between  5°  and 
0*,  and  yet*  actual  observations  show  no  difference  in  their 
course.     This  table  reminds  us  that  diurnal  rotation  sbould  not, 

♦  "Average  Force  of  the  Trade-winds,"  p.  857,  vol.  ii.,  Maiuy's  Sailing 
Directions,  1859. 
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imtil  more  numerous  and  accurate  obserTations  shall  better 
satifify  ihe  thaorj  than  those  half  a  million  and  more  now  do,  bo 
z«gaided  as  the  sole  oaiise  of  the  easterly  direction  of  the  trado- 
-winds.  It  suggests  either  that  other  agents  are  ooncemed  in 
giTing  the  trade-winds  tiiieir  easting,  or  that  the  effect  of  th& 
tipper  and  counter  coirent,  when  drawn  down  and  turned  back 
(§  232),  is  such  as  to  counteract  their  tmequal  turning  in  obe- 
dience to  the  varying  forces  of  diurnal  rotation.  No  apology  is 
needed  for  applying  the  tests  of  actual  observation  to  this  part  of 
the  Halleyan  theory,  notwithstanding  the  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  as  to  its  sufficiency.  With  equal  &vour  that  feature  of 
it  also  was  received  which  ascribes  the  rising  up  in  the  bolt 
of  equatorial  calms  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  solar  ray.  But 
the  advancement  which  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of 
physical  laws  since  Halley  expounded  his  trade-wind  theory 
suggested  a  review  of  that  feature,  and  it  was  found  that,  though 
the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  is  one  of  the  agents  which  assists  the 
air  to  rise  there,  it  is  not  the  sole  agent ;  the  latent  heat  which  is 
set  free  by  condensing  vapour  for  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  and 
its  rains  is  now  also  (§  252)  recognized  as  an  agent  of  no  feeble 
power  in  this  calm  belt. 

345.  Famdeuf's  discovery  of  magnetism  in  (ka  air. — ^Where  shall 
those  who  are  disposed  to  search,  look  for  this  other  agent  that 
is  supposed  to  be  concerned  with  the -trade- winds  in  their  east- 
ing? I  cannot  say  where  it  is  to  be  found,  but  considering  the 
recent  discoveries  in  terrestrial  magnetism— considering  the 
close  relations  between  many  of  its  phenomena  and  those  both  of 
heat  and  electricity — ^the  question  may  be  asked  whether  some 
power  capable  of  guiding  "the  wind  in  his  circuits"  may  not 
lurk  there?  Oxygen  comprises  more  than  one-fifth  part  (two- 
ninths)  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Faraday  has  discovered  that 
oxygen  is  para-magnetio.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be  suspended  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  it  will  arrange  itself  axially,  and  point 
towards  them ;  but  if,  instead  of  iron,  a  bar  of  bismuth  be  used^ 
it  will  arrange  itself  equatorially,  and  point  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  in  which  the  iron  pointed.  To  distinguish 
these  two  kinds  of  forces.  Dr.  Faraday  has  said  iron  is  para- 
magnetic, bismuth  dia-maguetic.  Oxygen  and  iron  belong  to 
the  same  class,  and  all  substances  in  nature  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  classes  of  which  iron  and  bismuth  are  the 
typos. 
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346,  Lines  of  ttiasneiic  force. — This  eminent  philoeopiior  Iimi 
&lio  Bhown  that  if  you  place  a  magnotized  bar  of  iron  on  a  smouth 
surface,  and  sift  fine  iron  filings  down  upon  it,  tliese  filings  will 
arraiige  themselves  in  curved  lines  as  in  I'ig.  1  ;  or,  if  the  bar  be 
broken,  they  will  arrange  tiemselves  as  in  Fig.  2.  The  eailh  it- 
self, or  the  atmospheric  envelope  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  a 
most  powerful  magnet,  and  the  lines  of  force  which  proceed 
whether  from  its  interior,  ita  solid  shell,  or  vaporoos  covciingi 


Are  held  to  be  just  snch  lines  as  those  are  which  eurround  arti- 
ficial magnets ;  proceed  whence  they  may,  they  are  supposed  to 
extend  through  the  atmosphere,  and  to  reach  even  to  the  plane- 
tary spaces.  Many  eminent  men  and  profound  thinkers.  Sir 
David  Brewster  among  them,  suspect  that  the  atmosphere  itself 
is  the  seat  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  All  admit  that  many  of 
tboso  agents,  both  thermal  and  electrical,  which  play  highly 
important  parts  in  the  meteorology  of  our  planet,  exercise  a 
mai'kcd  influence  upon  the  magnetic  condition  of  theatmoephers 
also. 

347.  Tke  magnetic  itifluences  of  the  oxygen  of  tie  air  and  of  tic 
BpoU  on  the  tan. — Now,  when,  referring  to  Dr.  Faraday's  dis- 
covery (§  34,')),  and  the  maguetic  lines  offeree  as  shown  by  the 
iron  filings  (§  346),  we  compare  the  particlea  of  oxygen  gits  to 
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iliese  minnte  bits  of  ferruginouB  dust  that  arrange  themselves  in 
lines  and  curves  about  xaagnets  ;  when  we  reflect  that  this  great 
magnet,  the  earth,  is  surrounded  by  a  para-magnetic  gas,  to  the 
molecules  of  which  the  finest  atom  from  the  file  is  in  comparison 
gross  and  ponderous  matter ; — ^that  the  entire  mass  of  this  air  is 
equivalent  to  a  sea  of  mercury  covering  the  earth  around  and 
over  to  the  depth  of  30  inches,  and  that  this  very  subtile  mass  is 
in  a  state  .of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  in  perpetual  commotioi. 
by  reason  of  various  and  incessant  disturbing  causes ; — ^when  we 
reflect  farther  upon  the  recent  discoveries  of  Schwabe  and  of 
Sabine  concerning  the  spots  on  the  sun  and  the  magnetic  ele- 
ments of  the  earth,  which  show  that  if  the  sun  or  its  spots  be 
not  the  great  fountain  of  magnetism,  there  is  at  least  reason  to 
suspect  a  close  alliance  between  solar  and  terrestrial  magnetism 
— that  certain  well-known  meteorological  phenomena,  as  the 
aurora,  come  also  within  the  category  of  magnetic  phenomena ; 
— ^that  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  poles  of  maximum 
cold  are  at  or  near  the  same  spot ; — that  the  thermal  equator  is 
not  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  either  the  terrestrial  or  with 
that  which  the  direct  solar  ray  would  indicate,  but  that  it  follows, 
and  in  its  double  curvatures  conforms  to  the  magnetic  equator ; 
— ^moreover,  when  we  reflect  upon  Barlow's  theory  and  Fox's 
observations,  which  go  to  show  that  the  direction  of  metallic 
veins  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  generally  lie  north-east 
and  south-westwardly,  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  meridians  of  the  earth  or  air ; — ^finally,  I 
say,  when  we  reflect  upon  magnetism  in  all  its  aspects,  we  may 
well  inquire  whether  such  a  mass  of  highly  magnetic  gas  as  that 
which  surrounds  our  planet  does  not  intervene,  by  reajBon  of  its 
magnetism,  in  influencing  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  course  of  the  winds. 

348.  The  needle  in  its  diurnal  variaiicna,  the  harometer  in  its^ 
readings,  and  the  aimo»phere  in  its  electrical  tension,  all  have  the  same 
hours  for  their  maxima  and  minima, — ^This  magnetic  sea,  as  the 
atmosphere  may  be  called,  is  continually  agitated;  it  is  dis- 
turbed in  its  movements  by  various  influences  which  prevent  it 
from  adjusting  itself  to  any  permanent  magnetic  or  other  dy- 
namical status ;  and  its  para-magnetic  properties  are  known  to 
vary  with  every  change  of  pressure  or  of  temperature.  The 
experiments  of  Faraday  show  that  the  magnetic  force  of  the  air 
changes  with  temperature  ;  that  it  is  least  near  the  equator,  and 
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grefttest  at  the  poles  of  maximnm  oold ;  tliat  it  yaries  with  the 
Beasons,  and  changes  night  and  day ;  nay,  the  atmosphere  has 
regular  variations  in  its  electrical  conditions  expressed  daily  at 
stated  horns  of  maximum  and  mininnun  tension.  Coindd^it 
with  this,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  bni  especially  in  sub- 
tropical latitudes,  the  barometer  also  has  its  maxima  and  minima 
readings  for  the  day.  So  also,  and  at  the  same  hoars,  the  needle 
attains  the  maxima  and  minima  of  its  dinmal  variations.  With- 
out other  time-piece,  the  hour  of  the  day  may  be  told  by  these 
maxima  and  minima,  eadi  group  of  which  oocnrs  twice  a-day 
and  at  six-honr  intervals.  These  invisible  ebbings  and  flowings 
— ^the  dinmal  change  in  the  electrical  tension — the  dinmal 
variation  of  the  needle, — and  the  dinmal  rising  and  falling  of 
the  baromieter, — follow  each  other  as  closely  and  as  surely,  if 
not  quite  as  regularly,  as  night  the  day.  Any  cause  which 
produces  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure  invariably  puts  it 
in  motion,  giving  rise  to  gentle  airs  or  furious  gales,  according 
to  degree ;  and  here,  at  least,  we  have  a  relation  between  the 
movements  in  the  air  and  the  movements  of  the  needle  so  dose 
that  it  is  dif&cult  to  say  which  is  cause,  which  effect,  or  whether 
the  two  be  not  the  effects  of  a  common  cause. 

349.  The  q^ieglum  raised  hy  modem  researehea, — Indeed,  such  is 
the  nature  of  this  imponderable  called  magnetism,  and  such  the 
suggestions  made  by  Faraday's  discoveries,  that  the  question  has 
been  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  most  profound  philosophers  of 
the  age  whether  the  various  forces  of  light,  heat,  and  gravitation, 
of  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  may  not  yet  be 
all  traced  to  one  common  source.  Surely,  then,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  unphilosophical  to  inquire  of  magnetism  for  some 
of  the  anomalous  movements  that  are  observed  in  the  atmosphere. 
These  anomalies  are  many ;  they  are  not  confined  to  the  easting 
of  the  trade-winds ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  counter-trades 
and  the  calm  belts  also.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  has 
already  been  stated  (§  288),  that  there  is  a  crossing  of  the  winds 
at  the  calm  belts  (§212),  and  it  was  promised  to  go  more  into 
detail  concerning  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  &vour  this 
belief.  Our  researches  have  enabled  us,  for  instance,  to  trace 
from  ihe  belt  of  calms,  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  which  extends 
entirely  across  the  seas,  an  effiux  of  air  both  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south.  From  the  south  side  of  this  belt  the  air  flows  in  a 
steady  breeze,    tailed  the  north-east  trade-winds,  towards  the 
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equator  (Plate  I.)  ;  on  the  north  side  of  it,  the  prevailing  winds 
oome  from  it  also,  bnt  they  go  towards  the  north-east     They  are 
the  well-known  westerly  winds  which  prevail  along  the  ronte 
from  this  conntry  to  England  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.    Bnt 
"why  should  we  suppose  a  crossing  to  take  place  here?    We 
suppose  80  from  these  facts :  becanse  thronghont  Europe, — ^fhe 
land  upon  which  these  westerly  winds  blow, — ^precipitation  is 
in  excess  of  evaporation,  and  hecauae  at  sea  they  are  going  from 
a  wanner  to  a  colder  climate ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Nature  exacts  from  them  what  we  know  she  exacts  from  the 
air  under  similar  circumstances,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  before 
OUT  eyesy  viz.,  more  precipitation  than  evaporation.    In  other 
wards,  they  probably  leave  in  the  Atlantic  as  much  vapour  as 
they  take  up  from  the  Atlantic.    Then  where,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  the  vapour  which  these  winds  carry  along,  for  the  re- 
plenishing of  the  whole  extra-tropical  r^ons  of  the  north,  come 
from  ?    They  did  not  get  it  as  they  came  along  in  the  upper 
regions,  as  a  oounter-current  to  the  north-east  trades,  unless  they 
evaporated  the  trade-wind  clouds,  and  so  robbed  those  winds  of 
their  va{>our.     They  certainly  did  not  get  it  from  the  surface  of 
the  sea  in  the  cabn  belt  ci  Cancer,  for  they  did  not  tarry  long 
enough  there  to  become  saturated  with  moistiure.     Thus  circnm- 
stances  again  pointed  to  the  south-east  trade-wind  regions  as  the 
place  of  supply,    lliis  question  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
Chapter  Y.,  where  it  has  been  shown  ihey  did  not  get  it  from 
the  Atlantic.    Moreover,  these  researches  afforded  gromids  for 
ihe  supposition  that  the  air  of  which  the  north-east  trade-winds 
are  C(»np06ed,  and  which  comes  out  of  ihe  same  zone  of  calms 
as  do  these  south-westerly  winds,  so  far  from  being  saturated 
with  vapour  at  its  exodus,  is  dry;  for  near  their  polar  edge,  the 
north-eaist  trade-winds  are,  for  Ihe  most  part,  dry  winds. 

350.  Wei  4md  dry  air  of  ihe  calm  helts. — Facts  seem  to  confirm 
this,  and  the  calm  belts  of  Cancer  and  Caprioom  both  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subject.  These  are  two  bands  of  light 
airs,  calms,  and  bafBing  winds,  which  extend  entirely  around 
the  earth.  The  air  flows  out  north  and  south  from  these  belts. 
That  which  comes  out  on  the  equatorial  side  goes  to  feed  the 
trades,  and  makes  a  dry  wind;  that  which  flows  out  on  the 
polar  side  goes  to  feed  the  counter-trades  (§  849),  and  is  a  rain 
wind.  How  is  it  that  we  can  have  from  the  same  iroi^h  or 
receiver,  as  these  calm  bdts  may  be  called,  an  efflux  of  dry  air 
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on  one  side  and  of  moist  on  the  other?  Answer:  npon  the 
supposition  that  the  air  without  rain  comes  from  one  quarter, 
that  with  rain  from  another — that,  coming  from  opposite  direc- 
tions to  this  place  of  meeting,  where  there  is  a  crossing,  they 
pass  each  other  in  their  circuits.  They  hoth  meet  here  as  upper 
currents,  and  how  could  there  be  a  crossing,  without  an  agent  or 
influence  to  guide  them  ?  and  why  in  the  search  should  we  not 
look  to  magnetism  for  this  agent  as  well  as  to  any  other  of  the 
hidden  influences  which  are  concerned  in  giTing  to  the  winds 
their  force  and  direction  ? 

351.  Principles  according  to  which  the  physical  machinery  of  our 
planet  should  he  studied, — ^He  that  established  the  earth  ''  created 
it  not  in  vain ;  He  formed  it  to  be  inhabited."  And  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous, arrogant,  and  impious  to  attempt  the  study  of  its 
machinery  upon  any  other  theory :  it  vxu  made  to  he  inhabited^ 
How  could  it  be  inhabitable  but  for  the  sending  of  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain  ?  How  can  the  rain  be  sent  except  by  the  windfi? 
and  how  can  the  fickle  winds  do  their  errands  unless  they  have 
a  guide?  Suppose  a  new  piece  of  human  mechanism  were 
shown  to  one  of  us,  and  we  were  told  the  object  of  it  was  to 
measure  time ;  now,  if  we  should  seek  to  examine  it  with  the 
view  to  understand  its  construction,  would  we  not  set  out  upon 
the  principle — the  theory — that  it  was  made  to  measure  time  ? 
By  proceeding  on  any  other  supposition  or  theory  we  should  be 
infallibly  led  into  error.  And  so  it  is  with  the  physical 
machinery  of  the  world.  The  theory  upon  which  this  work  i^ 
conducted  is  that  the  earth  was  made  for  man  ;  and  I  submit  that 
no  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  maintained  in  a  con- 
dition fit  for  him  is  left  to  chance,  any  more  than  the  bit  of 
mechanism  by  which  man  measures  time  is  left  to  go  by  chance. 

352.  Division  into  wind  hands. — ^That  I  might  study  to  better 
advantage  the  workings  of  the  atmospherical  machinery  in 
certain  aspects,  I  divided  the  sea  into  bands  or  belts  5^  of 
latitude  in  breadth,  and  stretching  east  and  west  entirely  around 
the  earth,  but  skipping  over  the  land.  There  are  twelve  of 
these  bands  on  each  side  of  the  equator  that  are  traversed  more 
or  less  frequently  by  our  fleet  of  observers ;  they  extend  to  the 
parallel  of  60^  in  each  hemisphere.  To  determine  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind  for  each  one  of  these  bands,  the  abstract 
logs  were  examined  imtil  all  the  data  afforded  by  1,159,533 
'observations  were  obtained ;  and  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind 
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for  each  of  tho  four  quarters  in  ever)'  baud  was  ascertained. 
Considering  difference  of  temperature  between  these  various 
bands  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  movement  in  the  atmo- 
sphere,— ^that  the  extremes  on  one  hand  are  near  the  equator, 
and  on  the  other  about  the  poles ; — considering  that  the  tendency 
of  every  wind  (§  234)  is  to  blow  along  the  arc  of  a  great  circle, 
and  that  consequently''  every  wind  that  was  observed  in  any  one 
of  these  bands  must  have  moved  in  a  path  crossing  these  bands 
more  or  less  obliquely,  and  that  therefore  the  general  movements 
in  the  atmosphere  might  be  classed  accordingly,  as  winds  either 
with  northing  or  with  southing  in  them; — w8  have  so  classed 
them ;  and  we  have  so  classed  them  that  we  might  study  to  more 
advantage  the  general  movements  of  the  great  atmospherical 
machinery.    See  Plate  XV. 

363.  The  medial  hands. — Thus,  when,  'after  so  classing  them, 
we  come  to  examine  those  movements  in  the  band  between  5° 
and  10°  south,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  movements  in  tlie 
band  between  55**  and  60°  south,  for  example,  we  find  the  general 
movements  to  be  exactly  in  opposite  directions.  Observations 
show  that  during  the  year  the  winds  in  the  former  blow  towards 
the  equator  283,  and  from  it  73  days ;  and  in  the  latter  they  blow 
toward  the  pde  for  224,  and  from  it  132  days.  These  facts  show 
that  there  must  be  a  place  of  rarefaction — of  low  barometer,  an 
indraught  towards  the  poles  as  well  as  the  equator ; — and  that 
consequently,  also,  there  must  be  a  medial  line  or  band  some- 
where between  the  parallels  of  10*^  and  55°  south,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  is  towards  the  equator, 
on  the  other  towards  the  pole.  So,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  same  series  of  observations  point  this  medial  band  out  to  us. 
They  show  that  one  is  near  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  the  other 
near  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  and  that  they  both  probably  lie 
between  the  parallels  of  35°  and  40°,  where  the  winds  north  and 
£Outh  are  equal,  as  per  table,  page  162. 

The  wind  curves  (Plate  XV.  and  the  table)  afford  a  very 
striking  view  of  these  medial  bands,  as  the  parallels  in  either 
hemisphere  between  which  the  winds  with  northing  and  the 
winds  with  southing  are  on  the  yearly  average  exactly  equal. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  debatable  ground  appears  by  the 
table  to  extend  pretty  nearly  from  25°  to  50°  N.  By  the  plate 
the  two  winds  first  become  equal  between  25°  and  30° ;  the  two 
curves  then  recede  and  approach  very  closely  again,  but  withoat 
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Winds  mih  Northing  and  Winds  with  Southing  in  each  Hemigpftere,  expretMd 
by  Average  Number  o/Daye/or  tchim  Otey  blow  annually. 


Nortbem  Hemisphere.          { 
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crossing,  between  35°  and  40°.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
conflict  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  indranght,  as  expressed 
hj  winds  with  southing  and  winds  with  northing,  is  more  de- 
cided. There  the  two  curves  march,  one  up,  the  other  down, 
and  cross  between  the  parallels  of  35°  and  40°  S.,  thus  confirming 
what  from  other  data  we  had  already  learned,  viz.,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  is  more  unstable  in  the  northern  than 
it  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

354.  The  rainless  regums  and  ike  catmhdts. — Such,  for  the  winds 
at  sea,  is  their  distribution  between  the  two  halves  of  the  horizon 
in  the  several  bands  and  in  each  hemisphere.  Supposing  a  like 
distribution  to  obtain  on  shore,  we  shall  find  it  su^estive  to 
trace  the  calm  belts  of  the  tropics  across  the  continents  (Plate 
YUL),  and  to  examine,  in  connection  with  them,  the  rainless 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  those  districts  of  country  which,  though 
not  rainless,  are  nevertheless  considered  as  ''  dry  coimtrios,"  by 
reason  of  the  small  amount  of  precipitation  upon  them.  So, 
tracing  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  which  at  sea  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  28°  and  37°  (Plate  VTIL),  but  which,  according  to 
Sir  John  Herschel,*  readies  higher  latitudes  on  shore,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  winds  that  flow  out  on  the  north  side  blow 

•  §  273,  p.  614,  vol.  xyii  (Phys.  Geog.),  Eacyclopiedia  Britannica, 
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over  countries  aboimdisg  in  rivers,  ivhicli  countries  are  therefore 
abnndantlj  supplied  with  rains.  Hence  we  infer  (§  350)  that 
those  winds  are  rain  winds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winds  that 
flow  out  on  the  equatorial  side  blow  either  over  deserts,  rainless 
regions,  or  dry  countries.  Hence  we  infer  that  these  winds 
are  dry  winds.  These  *'  dry  "  winds  traverse  a  oountiy  abound* 
ing  in  springs  and  rivers  in  India,  but  it  is  the  monsoons  there 
vrhich  bring  the  water  for  thezn.  The  winds  whicb  come  out  of 
this  calm  belt  on  its  equatorial  side  g^ve  out  no  moisture,  except 
as  dew,  until  they  reach  the  sea,  and  are  replenished  with  vapour 
thence  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  rain  of;  whereas  the 
winds  which  come  out  on  the  polar  side  leave  moisture  enough 
as  they  come  for  such  rivers  as  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena, 
and  the  Amoor,  in  Asia;  the  Missouri,  the  Sascatchawan,  the 
Bed  Biver  of  the  North,  and  others,  in  America.  Between  this 
calm  belt  and  the  head  waters  of  these  rivers  there  are  no  seas  or 
other  evaporating  surfaces,  neither  are  they  so  situated  with 
regard  to  the  8ea-<:oast  that  they  maybe,  as  the  shores  of  Eastern 
China  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  the  United  States  are,  supplied 
with  vapour  by  the  winds  ^m  the  sea-board.  When  we  con- 
sider the  table  (§  353),  the  situation  of  the  rainless  regions  and 
dry  countries  with  regard  to  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that,  come  whence  it  may  and  by  what 
channels  it  may,  there  are  flowing  out  of  this  calm  belt  two  kinds 
of  idr,  one  well  charged  with  moisture,  the  other  dry  and  thiis^ 
to  a  degree*. 

355.  I%e  theory  of  Ihe  crosiings  re-gtaled,  and  ike  facU  reconciled 
by  U, — ^The  supposition  that  the  dry  air  came  from  the  north  and 
the  moist  from  ike  south,  and  both  as  an  upper  current,  is  the 
only  hypothesis  that  is  consistent  with  all  the  known  jEsu^ts  of 
the  case.  The  dry  air  gave  up  all  its  moisture  when,  as  a  surface 
wind,  it  played  upon  the  frozen  summits  of  the  northern  hills ; 
the  wet  obtained  its  moisture  when,  as  the  south-east  trade- 
winds,  it  swept  across  the  bosom  of  intertropical  seas  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Bising  up  at  the  equator,  it  did  not  leave 
all  its  moisture  with  the  cloud-ring,  but,  retaining  a  part,  con- 
veyed it  through  the  cloud  region,  above  the  north-east  trades, 
to  this  calm  belt,  where  there  was  a  descent  and  a  crossing. 
The  fact  that  these  dry  places  are  all  within  or  on  the  equatorial 
side  of  this  calm  belt,  while  countries  abounding  with  rains  and 
well  watered  with  running  streams  are  to  be  found  all  along  its 
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polar  side,  is  clearly  indicatiye  of  a  crossing.  Upon  no  other 
supposition  can  vtq  account  for  the  barrenness  on  one  side,  the 
fertility  on  the  other.  The  following  are  also  links  in  the  chain 
of  &cts  and  ciix^nmstances  which  give  strength  to  the  supposition 
that  the  rains  for  the  Lena  and  the  Missouri  are  brought  across 
the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  by  those  currents  of  air  which  flow  thence 
towards  the  pole  .as  the  preyailing  counter-trades  or  south- 
westerly winds  of  the  extra-tropical  north.  We  have  already 
seen  (§  353)  that,  on  the  north  side  of  this  calm  zone  of  Cancer, 
the  prevailing  winds  on  the  surface  are  from  this  zone  towards 
the  pole,  and  (Plate  I.,  §  215)  that  these  winds  return  as  A  B  C 
through  the  upper  regions  from  the  pole ;  that,  arriving  at  the 
calms  of  Cancer,  this  upper  current,  ABC,  meets  another  upper 
current,  S  R,  from  the  equator,  where  they  neutralize  each  other, 
produce  a  calm,  descend,  and  come  out  as  surface  winds,  D  E,  or 
the  trade-winds ;  and  as  T  U,  or  the  counter-trades.  Now  ob- 
servations have  shown  that  the  winds  represented  by  T  U  are 
rain  winds ;  those  represented  by  D  E,  dry  winds ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  ABC  could  not  bring  any  vapours  to  these  calms 
to  serve  for  T  U  to  make  rains  of;  for  the  winds  represented  by 
ABC  have  already  performed  the  circuit  of  surface  winds  as  far 
as  the  pole,  during  which  journey  they  parted  with  all  their 
moisture,  and,  returning  through  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  to 
the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  they  arrived  there  as  dry  winds.  The 
winds  represented  by  D  E  are  dry  winds ;  therefore  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  continuation  of  the 
winds  ABC.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  winds  ABC,  after 
descending,  do  turn  about  and  become  the  surfece  winds  T  U, 
they  would  first  have  to  remain  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the 
sea,  in  order  to  be  supplied  with  vapour  enough  to  feed  the  great 
rivers,  and  supply  the  rains  for  the  whole  eaiih  between  us  and 
the  north  pole.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  an  evaporating 
region  at  sea  and  a  rainless  region  ashore  on  the  north  as  well  as 
on  the  south  side  of  this  zone  of  Cancer ;  but  investigation  shows 
no  such  region.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  B  C  and  E  S  do 
come  out  on  the  surface  as  represented  by  Plate  I.  But  what  is 
the  agent  that  should  lead  them  out  by  such  opposite  paths  ? 
According  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  the  vapours  which  supply  the 
rains  for  T  TJ  would  be  taken  up  in  the  south-east  trade-wind 
region  by  O  Q,  and  conveyed  thence  along  the  route  Q  R  S  to  T. 
Ami  if  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  admitted  as  plausible — ^if  it  be  * 
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tme  tliat  E  S  carry  the  vapour  which,  by  condensation » is  to  water 
with  showers  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Nature,  we  may  be  sure,  has  provided  a  guide  for  con- 
dncting  S  T  across  this  belt  of  calms,  and  for  sending  it  on  in  the 
right  way.  Here  it  was,  then,  at  this  crossing  of  the  winds,  that 
I  thought  I  first  saw  the  footprints  of  an  agent  whose  character  I 
could  not  comprehend.  Can  it  be  the  magnetism  that  resides  in 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  ?  Heat  and  cold,  the  early  and  the  latter 
rain,  clouds  and  sunshine,  are  not,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  distributed 
over  the  earth,  by  chance ;  they  are  distributed  in  obedience  to 
laws  that  are  as  certain  and  as  sure  in  their  operations  as  the 
fieasons  in  their  rounds.  If  it  depended  upon  chance  whether  the 
dry  air  should  come  out  on  this  side  or  on  that  of  this  calm  belt,  or 
whether  the  moist  air  should  return  or  not  whence  it  came — if  such 
were  the  case  in  nature,  wo  perceive  that,  so  far  from  any  regularity' 
as  to  seajsons,  we  should  have,  or  might  have,  years  of  drought  the 
most  excessive,  and  then  again  seasons  of  rains  the  most  destruc- 
tive ;  but,  so  far  from  this,  we  find  for  each  place  a  mean  anjiual 
proportion  of  both,  and  that  so  regulated  withal,  that  year  after 
year  the  quantity  is  preserved  with  remarkable  regularity. 
Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  upper  currents  of  air,  when  they  meet  over  the  calms  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  are  turned  back  to  the  equator,  but 
having  shown  that  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  air  of 
each  current,  after  descending,  continues  on  in  the  direction 
towards  which  it  was  travelling  before  it  descended,  we  may  go 
farther,  and,  by  a  similar  train  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
afforded  by  these  researches  and  other  sources  of  information, 
show  that  the  air,  kept  in  motion  on  the  surface  by  the  two 
systems  of  trade- winds,  when  it  arrives  at  the  belt  of  equatorial 
calms  and  ascends,  continues  on  thence,  each  current  towards 
the  pole  which  it  was  approaching  while  on  the  surface.  In  a 
problem  like  this,  demonstration  in  the  positive  way  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  We  must  rely  for  our  proof  upon  philo- 
6(  phical  deduction,  guided  by  the  lights  of  reason ;  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  positive  proof  cannot  be  adduced,  it  is  permitted 
to  bring  in  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  the  circumstantial 
evidence  afforded  by  my  investigations  goes  to  show  that  the 
winds  represented  by  0  Q,  §  216,  do  become  those  represented 
byBSTUVA,  and  ABCDEF  respectively.  In  the  first 
place,  0  Q  represents  the  south-east  trade-winds — i.  e.,  all  the 
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winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere  as  they  approach  the  eqnator; 
and  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  atmosphere  does 
not  pass  freely  from  one  hemisphere  to  another?  On  the  con- 
trary, many  reasons  present  themselves  for  snpposing  that  it 
does.  If  it  did  not,  the  proportion  of  land  and  water,  and 
consequently  of  plants  and  warm-blooded  animals,  being  so 
different  in  the  two  hemispheres,  we  might  imagine  that  the  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere  in  them  would,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
probably  become  different  also,  and  tbat  consequently,  in  such 
a  case,  man  could  not  safely  pass  from,  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other.  Consider  the  manifold  beauties  in  the  whole  system  of 
terrestrial  adaptations ;  remember  what  a  perfect  and  wonderful 
machine  (§  268)  is  this  atmosphere ;  how  exquisitely  balanced 
and  beautiftdly  compensated  it  is  in  all  its  parts.  We  know 
that  it  18  perfect ;  that  in  the  performance  of  its  Tarious  offices 
it  is  never  left  to  the  guidance  of  chance — no,  not  for  a  moment. 
Wherefore  I  was  led  to  ask  myself  why  the  air  of  the  south-east 
trades,  when  arrived  at  the  zone  of  equatorial  calms,  should  not, 
after  ascending,  rather  return  to  the  south  than  go  on  to  the 
north  ?  Where  and  what  is  the  agency  by  which  its  course  is 
decided  ?  Here  I  found  circumstances  which  again  induced  me 
to  suppose  it  probable  that  it  neither  turned  back  to  the  south 
nor  mingled  with  the  air  which  came  from  the  regions  of  the 
north-east  trades,  ascended,  and  then  flowed  indiscriminately  to 
the  north  or  the  south.  But  I  saw  reasons  for  supposing  that 
what  came  to  the  equatorial  calms  as  the  south-east  trade-winds 
continued  to  the  north  as  an  upper  current,  and  that  what  had 
come  to  the  same  zone  as  north-east  trade-winds  asoended  and 
continued  over  into  the  southern  hemisphere  as  an  upper  current, 
bound  for  the  calm  zone  of  Capricorn.  And  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  and  conjectures  upon  which  these  suppositions 
were  based :  At  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  area  covered 
by  the  south-east  trade-winds  is  large,  and  when  they  are 
evaporating  most  rapidly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  even  up 
to  the  equator,  the  most  rain  is  falling  in  the  northern.  There- 
fore it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  much  of  the  vapour  which  is  taken 
up  on  that  side  of  the  equator  is  precipitated  on  this.  The 
evaporating  surface  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  greater,  much 
greater,  than  it  is  in  the  northern ;  still,  all  the  great  rivers  are 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  Amazon  being  regarded  as 
common,  to  both ;  and  this  fact,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  eorro- 
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borate  the  suggestion  as  to  the  crossing  of  the  trade-winds  at  the 
equatorial  cahns.  Taking  the  laws  and  rates  of  evaporation  into 
conaideration,  I  oonld  find  (Chapter  V.)  no  part  of  the  ocean  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other  great  rivers  of  our  hemisphere 
oould  be  supplied.  A  regular  series  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations has  been  carried  on  at  the  military  posts  of  the  United 
States  since  1819.  Bain  maps  of  the  whole  country  *  have  been 
prepared  from  these  observations  by  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget  at  the 
Surgeon-General's  office,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cool- 
edge,  U.8.A.  ThesQ.  maps,  as  far  as  they  go,  sustain  these  views 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  for  they  bring  out  facts  in  a  most 
striking  way  to  show  that  the  dry  season  in  California  and 
Oregon  is  the  wet  season  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  winds 
coming  from  the  south-west,  and  striking  upon  the  coast  of 
California  and  Oregon  in  winter,  precipitate  there  copiously. 
They  then  pass  over  the  mountains  robbed  in  part  of  their 
moisture.  Of  course,  after  watering  the  Pacific  shores,  they 
have  not  as  much  vapour  to  make  rains  of,  specially  for  the 
Qpper  Mississippi  Valley,  as  they  had  in  the  summer-time,  when 
they  dispensed  their  moisture,  in  the  shape  of  rains,  most 
sparingly  upon  the  Pacific  coasts.  According  to  these  views, 
the  dry  season  on  the  Pacific  slopes  should  be  the  wet,  especially 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  VaUey,  and  viee  versd,  Blodget's  maps 
^ow  that  such  is  actually  the  case.  Meteorological  observations 
in  the  "  Bed  Biver  country "  and  other  parts  of  British  America 
would  throw  farther  light  and  give  farther  confirmation,  I  doubt 
not,  both  to  these  views  and  to  this  interesting  question.  These 
army  observations,  as  expressed  in  Blodget's  maps,  reveal  other 
interesting  features,  also,  touching  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country.  I  allude  to  the  two  isothermal  lines  45^  and  65° 
(Plate  Vin.),  which  include  between  them  all  places  that  have 
a  mean  annual  temperature  between  45°  and  65^  I  have  drawn, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  similar  lines  on  the  authority  of 
Dove  and  Johnston  (A.  K.,  of  Edinburgh),  across  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  isotherm  of  65°  skirts  the  northern  limits  of  the 
sugar-cane,  and  separates  the  intertropical  from  the  extra-tropical 
plants  ai;id  productions.  I  have  drawn  these  two  lines  across 
America  in  order  to  give  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  nature 
of  the  advantages  which  the  industrial  pursuits  and  the  political 
**  Bee  Anny  Meteorological  Obsorvationa,  published  1855.  * 
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economy  of  the  countiy  would  derive  by  the  systematic  oxtension 
of  our  meteorological  observations  from  the  sea  to  the  land. 
These  lines  show  how  much  we  err  when  wo  reckon  climates 
according  to  parallels  of  latitude.  The  space  that  these  two 
isotherms  of  45°  and  65°  comprehend  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  owing  to  the  singular  efifect  of  those 
mountains  upon  the  climate,  is  larger  than  the  space  they 
comprehend  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic.  Hyeto- 
graphically  it  is  also  different,  being  dryer,  and  possessing  a 
purer  atmosphere.  In  this  grand  range  of  climate  between  the 
meridians  of  100°  and  110°  W.,  the  amount  of  precipitation  is 
just  about  one-half  of  what  it  is  between  those  two  isotherms 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  new  country  west  of  it,  winter 
is  the  dry,  and  spring  the  rainy  season.  It  includes  the  climates 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  Humboldt  regards  as  the  most  salu* 
brious  in  the  world,  and  where  he  found  the  most  delicious 
fruits  that  he  saw  during  his  travels.  Such  was  the  purity  of 
the  air  there,  that  polished  steel  would  not  tarnish  even  by  night 
exposure.  These  two  isotherms,  with  the  remarkable  loop 
which  they  make  to  the  north-west,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
embrace  the  most  choice  climates  for  the  olive,  the  vine,  and 
the  poppy ;  for  the  melon,  the  peach,  and  almond.  The  finest 
of  wool  may  be  grown  there;  and  the  potato,  with  hemp, 
tobacco,  maize,  and  all  the  cereals,  may  be  cultivated  there  in 
great  perfection.  No  climate  of  the  temperate  zone  will  be 
found  to  surpass  in  salubrity  that  of  this  Piedmont  trans-Mis- 
sissippi country.  The  calm  zone  of  Capricorn  is  the  duplicate 
of  that  of  Cancer,  and  the  winds  flow  from  it  as  they  do  from 
that,  both  north  and  south,  but  with  this  difference :  that  on 
the  polar  side  of  the  Capricorn  belt  they  prevail  from  the  north- 
west instead  of  the  south-west,  and  on  the  equatorial  side  from 
the  south-east  instead  of  the  north-east.  Now  if  it  be  true  that 
the  vapour  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  is  condensed  in  the 
extra-tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  following 
path,  on  account  of  the  effect  of  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth 
upon  the  course  of  the  winds,  would  represent  the  mean  circuit 
of  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  moving  according  to  the  general 
system  of  its  circulation  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  viz. :  coming 
down  from  the  north  as  an  upper  current,  and  appearing  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  about  longitude  120°  west,  and  near  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  it  would  here  commence  to  blow  the  north-east 
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trade-windB  of  that  region.  To  make  this  clear,  see  Plate  VII., 
on  'which  I  have  marked  the  course  of  such  vapour-bearing 
^windB ;  A  being  a  breadth  or  swcUh  of  winds  in  the  north-east 
trades ;  B,  the  same  wind  as  the  iipper  and  cotmter-current  to 
the  south-east  trades ;  and  C,  the  same  wind  after  it  has  de- 
scended in  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  and  come  out  on  the 
polar  tide  thereof,  as  the  rain  winds  and  preYailing  north-west 
winds  of  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
This,  as  the  north-east  trades,  is  the  evaporating  wind.  As  the 
north-east  trade-wind,  it  sweeps  over  a  great  waste  of  waters 
lying  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  equator.  Meeting  no 
land  in  this  long  oblique  track  over  the  tepid  waters  of  a  tropical 
sea,  it  would,  if  such  were  its  route,  arrive  somewhere  about  the 
meridian  of  140°  or  150°  west,  at  the  belt  of  equatorial  calms, 
which  always  divides  the  north-east  from  the  south-east  trade- 
Tvindfi.  Here,  depositing  a  portion  of  its  vapour  as  it  ascends, 
it  would,  with  the  residuum,  take,  on  account  of  diurnal  rotation^ 
a  course  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  south-east, 
as  &r  as  the  calms  of  Capricorn.  Here  it  descends  and  continues 
on  towards  the  coajst  of  South  America,  in  the  same  direction, 
appearing  now  as  the  prevailing  north-west  wind  of  the  extra- 
tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Travelling  on 
the  surface  from  warmer  to  colder  regions,  it  must,  in  this  pai-t 
of  its  circuit,  precipitate  more  than  it  evaporates.  Now  it  is  a 
coincidence,  at  least^  that  this  is  the  route  by  which,  on  account 
of  the  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  north-east  trade- 
winds  have  the  fairest  sweep  over  that  ocean.  This  is  the  route 
l>y  which  they  are  longest  in  contact  with,  an  evaporating 
surface ;  the  route  by  which  all  circumstances  are  most  favour- 
able to  complete  saturation ;  and  this  is  the  route  by  which  they 
can  pass  over  into  the  southern  hemisphere  most  heavily  laden 
with  vapours  for  the  extra- tropical  regions  of  that  half  of  the 
globe;  and  this  is  the  supposed  route  which  the  north-east 
trade-winds  of  the  Pacific  take  to  reach  the  equator  and  to  pass 
from  it.  Accordingly,  if  this  process  of  reasoning  be  good,  that 
portion  of  South  America  between  the  calmfi  of  Capricorn  and 
Cape  Horn,  upon  the  mountain  ranges  of  which  this  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  whose  circuit  I  am  considering  as  type,  first  im- 
pinges, ought  to  be  a  region  of  copious  precipitation.  Now  let 
us  turn  to  the  works  on  Physical  Geography,  and  see  what  wo 
can  find  upon  this  subject.     In  Berghaus  and  Johnston — depart- 
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meat  Hyetograplij — it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Captain 
King,  E.N.,  that  upwards  of  twelve  feet  (one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  inches)  of  rain  fell  in  forty-one  days  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Patagonia  which  lies  within  the  sweep  of  the  winds  just 
described.  So  much  rain  falls  there,  navigators  say,  that  they 
sometimes  find  the  water  on  the  top  of  the  sea  fresh  and  sweet 
Afler  impinging  upon  the  cold  hill-tops  of  the  Patagonian  coast, 
and  passing  the  snow-clad  simimits  of  the  Andes,  this  same 
wind  tumbles  down  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  ranges  as  a 
dry  wind ;  as  such,  it  traverses  the  almost  xainless  and  barren 
regions  of  cis- Andean  Patagonia  and  Bouth  Buenos  Ayres,  Plate 
Vin.  These  conditions,  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  the  amount  of  precipitation,  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
affocded  by  nature,  if  not  in  favour  o^  certainly  not  against,  tlie 
conjecture  that  such  may  have  been  the  voyage  of  this  vapour 
thiough  the  air.  At  any  rate,  here  is  proof  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  vapour  which  these  winds  of  the  extra-tropical 
regions  carry  along  with  them  towards  the  poles;  and  I  can 
imagine  no  other  place  than  that  suggested,  whence  these  winds 
could  get  so  much  vapour. 

856.  The  quegtion^  How  can  two  currents  of  air  croea  f  anawered,---^ 
Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  has 
already  been  brought  to  show  that  the  air  which  the  north-east 
and  the  south-easi  trade-winds  discharge  into  the  belts  of  equi^ 
torial  calms,  does,  in  ascending,  cross — that  from  the  southern 
passing  over  into  the  northern,  and  that  from  the  northern  pass- 
ing over  into  the  southern  hemisphere  (see  0  Q  E  S,  and 
D  £  F  Q,  §  215) — ^yet  some  have  implied  doubt  by  asking  the 
question,  ''How  are  two  such  currents  of  air  to  pass  each 
other?"  And,  for  the  want  of  light  upon  this  point,  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  reasoning,  &cts,  inferences,  and  deductions  has 
been  questioned.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  the 
belt  of  equatorial  calms  ia  often  several  hundred  miles  across^ 
seldom  less  than  sixty ;  whereas  the  depth  of  the  volume  of  air 
that  the  trade-winds  pour  into  it  is  only  about  three  miles,  for 
that  is  supposed  to  be  about  the  height  to  which  the  trade-winds 
extend.  Thus  we  have  the  air  passing  into  these  calms  by  an 
opening  on  the  north  side  for  the  north*«ast  trades,  and  another 
on  the  south  for  the  south-east  trades,  having  a  cross  section  of 
three  miles  vertically  to  each  opening.  It  then  escapes  by  an 
opening  upward,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  sixty  or  one  hun- 
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dxed,  or  even  three  hundred  miles.    A  very  slow  motion  upward 
there  will  cany  off  the  air  in  that  direction  as  fast  as  the  two 
sjBtems  of  trade-winds,  with  their  motion  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  can  pour  it  in ;  and  that  curds  or  flake%  of  air  can  readily 
cross  each  other  and  pass  in  different  directions  without  inter- 
fering the  one  with  the  other,  or  at  least  without  interfering  to 
that  degree  which  prevents,  we  all  know.    The  brown  fields  in 
summer  afford  evidence  in  a  striking  manner  of  the  fact  that,  in 
nature,  flakes,  or  streamlets,  or  curdles  of  air  do  really  move 
among  each  other  without  obstruction.    That  tremulous  motion 
which  wo  so  often  observe  above  stubble-fields,  barren  wastes,  or 
above  any  heated  surface,  is  caused  by  the  ascent  and  descent,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  fiakes  of  air  at  different  temperatures, 
the  cool  coming  down,  the  warm  going  up.    They  do  not  readily 
oommingle,  for  the  astronomer  long  after  nightfall,  when  he 
tarns  his  telescope  upon  tho  heavens,  perceives  and  laments  the 
unsteadiness  they  produce  in  the  sky.    If  the  air  brought  to  the 
calm  belt  by  the  north-east  trade-winds  differ  in  temperature 
(and  why  not?)  from  that  brougHt  by  the  south-east  trades,  we 
have  the  authority  of  nature  for  saying  that  the  two  currents 
would  not  readily  commingle  (§  98).    Proof  is  daily  afforded 
that  they  would  not,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  air 
of  each  current,  in  streaks,  or  patches,  or  flakeB^  does  thread  its 
way  through  the  air  of  the  other  without  difficulty.    Therefore 
vre  may  assmne  it  as  a  postulate  which  nature  concedes,  that  there 
is  DO  physical  difficulty  as  to  the  two  currents  of  air,  which  come 
into  those  calm  belts  from  different  directions,  crossing  over, 
each  in  its  prpper  direction,  without  mingling. 

357.  The  rain  winds  in  the  Miuimp^  VaiUey. — The  same  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  which  conducted  us  (§  355)  into  the  trade-wind 
region  of  the  northern  hemisphere  for  the  sources  of  the  Fata- 
gonian  rains,  now  invites  us  into  the  trade-wind  regions  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  to  look  for  the  vapour  springs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. If  the  rain  winds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  oome  from 
the  east,  then  we  should  have  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
vapours  wei-e  taken  up  &x>m  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf 
Stream ;  if  the  rain  winds  come  from  the  south,  then  the  vapour 
springs  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  if  the  rain 
winds  come  from  the  north,  then  the  great  lakes  might  be  sup- 
posed to  feed  the  air  with  moisture  for  the  fountains  of  that 
river ;  but  if  the  rains  come  from  the  west,  where,  short  of  the 
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great  Pacific  Ocean,  should  we  look  for  the  place  of  evaporation  ? 
Wondering  where,  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  farmers  and 
planters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  requesting  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  direction  of  their  rain  winds.  I  received  replies  from 
Yiiginia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Ohio ; 
and  suhsequentlj,  from  Colonel  W.  A.  Bird,  Bufi&tlo,  New  York, 
who  says,  ^  The  south-west  winds  axe  our  £ur-weather  winds ; 
we  seldom  have  rain  from  the  south-west."  Buffalo  may  get 
much  of  its  rain  from  the  Gulf  Stream  with  easterly  winds. 
But  I  speak  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  all  the  respondents  there, 
with  the  exception  of  one  in  Missouri,  said,  **^  The  south-west 
winds  bring  us  our  rains."  These  winds  certainly  cannot  get 
their  vapours  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  nor  from  the  Salt  Lake, 
for  they  rain  quite  as  much  upon  that  basin  as  they  evaporate 
from  it  again ;  if  they  did  not,  they  would  in  the  process  of  time 
have  evaporated  all  the  water  there,  and  the  lake  would  now  be 
dry.  These  winds,  that  feed  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  with 
rain,  like  those  between  the  same  parallels  upon  the  ocean,  are 
going  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature ;  and  the  winds  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  not  being  in  contact  with  the  ocean,  or 
with  any  other  evaporating  suiiace  to  supply  them  with  moisture, 
must  bring  with  them  from  some  sea  or  another  that  which  they 
deposit.  Therefore,  though  it  may  be  urged,  inasmuch  as  the 
winds  which  brought  the  rains  to  JPatagonia  (§  355)  came  direct 
from  the  sea,  that  they  therefore  took  up  their  vapours  as  they 
came  along,'yet  it  cannot  be  so  urged  in  this  case ;  and  if  these 
winds  could  pass  with  their  vapours  from  the  equatorial  calma 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  calms  of  Can- 
cer, and  then  as  surface  winds  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  was 
not  perceived  why  the  Patagonian  rain  winds  should  not  bring  their 
moisture  by  a  similar  route.  These  last  are  from  the  north-west, 
from  warmer  to  colder  latitudes ;  therefore,  being  once  charged 
with  vapours,  they  must  precipitate  as  they  go,  and  take  up  less 
moisture  than  they  deposit.  The  circumstance  that  the  rainy 
season  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  (§  355)  alternates  with  the  dry 
season  on  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon,  indicates  that  the 
two  regions  derive  vapour  for  their  rains  from  the  same  fountains. 
358.  Ehrenberg  and  his  microicope, — ^During  the  discussion  on 
this  subject,  my  friend  Baron  von  Gerolt,  the  Prussian  minister, 
had  the  kindness  to  place  in  my  hand  Ehrenberg's  work, 
**PasSat-Staub  und  Blut-Regen."    Here  T  found  another  clew 
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leading  across  the  calm  plaoes.    That  oelebiated  microscopist 
reports  that  he  found  South  American  infiisoria  in  the  blood- 
rains  and  sea-dust  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  Lyons,  Genoa,  and 
oiher  plaoes  (S  325) ;  thus,  confirming,  as  far  as  such  evidence 
can^  the  indications  of  our  observations,  and  increasing  the  pro- 
bability that  the  general  course  of  atmospherical  circulation  is 
in  Gooifonnity  with  the  su^estions  of  the  facts  gathered  &om  the 
sea  as  I  had  interpreted  them,  viz.,  that  the  trade-winds  of  the 
BQfaihem  hemisphere,  after  arriving  at  the  belt  of  equatorial 
calms,  ascend  and  continue  in  their  course  towards  the  calms  of 
Cailoer  as  an  upper  current  from  the  south-west,  and  that  after 
passing  this  zone  of  calms,  they  are  felt  on  the  surface  as  the 
prevailing  south-west  winds  of  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  our 
bomisphere;    and  that  for    the    most  part,   they  bring   their 
moisture  with  them  from  the  trade-wind  regions  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere.    I  have  marked  on  Plate  YII.  the  supposed  track 
of  the  ''  FassairStaub,"  showing  where  it  was  taken  up  in  South 
America,  as  at  F  F,  and  where  it  was  found,  as  at  S  S ;  the  part 
of  the  line  in  dots  denoting  where  it  was  iu  the  upper  current, 
and  the  unbroken  line  where  it  was  wafted  by  a  surface  current; 
also  on  the  same  plate  is  designated  the  part  of  the  South  Pacific 
in  which  the  vapour-springs  for  the  Mississippi  rains  are  sup- 
posed to  be.     The  hands  (^")  point  out  the  direction  of  the 
Mrind.    Where  the  shading  is  light  the  vapour  is  supposed  to  be 
carried  by  an  upper  current    Such  is  the  character  of  the  cir- 
cnmstantial  evidence  which  induced  me  to  suspect  that  some 
agent,  whose  office  in  the  grand  system  of  atmospherical  circula- 
tion is  neither  understood  nor  recognized,  was  at  work  in  these 
oalm  belts  and  other  places.     It  may  be  electrical,  or  it  may  be 
magnetic,  or  both  conjoined. 

369.  Quetdet'a  6b$eroaii(ma. — ^The  more  we  study  the  workings 
of  the  atmospherical  machinery  of  our  planet,  the  more  are  we 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  as  yet  know  veiy  little 
concerning  its  secret  springs,  and  the  little  ''governors"  here 
and  there  which  regulate  its  movements.  My  excellent  friend 
M.  Quetelet,  the  astronomer  royal  at  Brussels,  has  instituted  a 
most  excellent  series  of  observations  upon  atmospherical  elec- 
tricity. He  has  shown  that  there  is  in  ihe  upper  regions  of  the 
air  a  great  reservoir  of  positive  electricity,  which  increases  as 
the  temperature  diminishes.  So,  too,  with  the  magnetism  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  upper  regions. 
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360.  At  $ea  in  fA«  toulffiem  hemiephere  toe  hoM  (he  ruU,  on  land  in 
the  northern  the  excq^tioney  aetothe  general  eireulaUon  of  ike  atmo- 
ejphere, — In  the  soatheini  hemispbere,  we  may,  by  reason  of  its 
great  aqueoua  area,  suppose  tbe  general  law  of  atmospherical 
moTements  to  be  bettor  developed  than  it  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  We  accordingly  see  by  tbe  table  (%  353)  that  the 
movements  north  and  south  between  45^  and  50^  correspond 
with  the  movements  south  and  north  between  25^  and  30° ;  that 
as  you  go  from  the  latter  band  towards  the  equator  the  winds  with 
southing  in  them  increase,  while  the  wiiids  with  northing  in 
them  increase  as  you  go  from  the  former  towards  the  pole, 

361.  Hie  magndie  poles^  the  jpciee  of  the  wind  and  of  cold  comci- 
dent. — This  is  the  law  in  both  hemispheres :  thus  indicating  that 
there  must  be  in  the  polar  regions,  as  in  the  equatorial,  a  calm 
place»  where  these  polar-bound  winds  cease  to  go  forward,  rise 
up,  and  commence  their  return  (S  214)  as  an  upper  current.  So 
we  have  theoretically  a  cabn  disc,  a  polygon— not  a  belt— about 
each  pole.  The  magnetic  poles  and  the  poles  of  maximum  cold 
(§347)  are  coincident.  Do  not  those  calm  discs,  or  **  poles  of 
the  wind,'*  and  the  magnetic  poles,  cover  the  same  spot,  the  tWo 
standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect?  This  question  was 
first  asked  several  years  ago,*  and  I  was  then  moved  to  pro- 
pound it  by  the  inductions  of  theoretical  reasoning.  Observers, 
perhaps,  may  never  reach  those  inhospitable  regions  with  their 
instruments  to  shed  more  light  upon  this  subject ;  but  Parry  and 
Barrow  have  found  reasons  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  per- 
petual calm  about  the  north  pole,  and  later,  BeUot  has  reported 
the  existence  of  a  calm  region  within  the  frigid  zone.  Professor 
J.  H.  Go£Sn,  in  an  elaborate  and  valuable  paper  f  on  the  '*  Winds 
OF  THE  Northern  Hemisphere,"  arrives  by  deduction  at  a  like 
condusion.  In  that  paper  he  has  discussed  the  records  at  no 
less  than  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  meteorological  stations, 
embracing  a  totality  of  observations  for  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  years.  He  places  his  "meteorological 
pole  " — pole  of  the  winds — ^near  latitude  84®  north,  longitude  105® 
west.  The  pole  of  maximum  cold,  by  another  school  of  philo- 
sophers. Sir  David  Brewster  among  them,  has  been  placed  in 
latitude  80®  north,  longitude  100°  west ;  and  the  magnetic  pole, 
by  still  another  school,^  in  latitude  73^  35'  north)  longitude 

*  MftTiry'g  Sailing  Directioxis. 

t  Smithsonian  Oontributionfl  to  Knowledge,  vol.  vi,  1854.  t  Gates. 
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95^  39'  west.    Neither  of  these  poles  is  a  point  susceptible  of 
definite  and  exact  position.    The  polar  calms  are  no  more  a  point 
than  the  equatorial  calms  are  a  line ;  and,  considering  thai  these 
polee  are  areas  or  discs,  not  points,  it  is  a  little  curious  that  phi- 
lo0Ophers  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  using  different  data, 
and  following  up  investigation  each  thioiigh  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent system  of  research,  and  each  aiming  at  the  solution  of 
different  problems,  should  nevertheless  agree  in  assigning  very 
nearlj  the  same  position  to  them  all.     Are  these  three  poles 
grouped  together  by  chance  or  by  some  physical  cause?    By  the 
latter,  undoubtedly.    Here,  then,  we  have  another  of  those  gOK- 
samer-like  clews,  that  sometimes  seem  almost  palpable  enough 
for  the  mind,  in  its  happiest  mood,  to  lay  hold  of,  and  follow  up 
to  the  very  portals  of  knowledge,  where  we  pause  and  linger, 
fondly  hoping  that  the  chambers  of  hidden  things  may  be  thrown 
open,  and  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  behold  and  contemplate 
the  mysteries  of  the  winds,  the  frost,  and  the  trembling  needle. 
In  the  polar  calms  there  is  (§  215)  an  ascent  of  air;  if  an  ascent, 
a  diminution  of  pressure  and  an  expansion ;  and  if  expansion,  a 
Hecrease  of  temperature.    Therefore  we  have  palpably  enough  a 
connecting  link  here  between  the  polar  calms  and  the  polar  place 
of  maximum  cold.    Thus  we  establish  a  relation  between  the 
pole  of  the  winds  and  the  pole  of  cold,  with  evident  indications 
that  there  is  also  a  physical  connection  between  these  and  the 
magnetic  pole.    Here  the  out-croppings  of  a  relation  between 
magnetism  and  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  again  appear. 

362.  The  baromder  in  the  loiiid  hands. — Thousands  of  observa- 
tions, made  by  mariners  and  recorded  in  their  abstract  logs,  have 
enabled  us  to  detennine  approximately  the  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  for  the  various  bands  (§  352)  at  sea.  Between  the 
parallels  of  36^  S.  and  60°  N.,  Lieut.  Andrau,  of  the  Dutch  Navy, 
has  collected  from  the  abstract  logs  at  the  Meteorological  Insti- 
tute of  Utrecht  no  less  than  83,334  observati9ns  on  the  height  of 
the  barometer  in  the  following  bands.    (See  table,  page  176.) 

363.  More  atmosphere  in  the  northern  than  in  the  Bouthem  hemi- 
sphere, — The  diagram  of  the  winds  (Plate  I.)  has  been  con- 
structed so  as  to  show  by  its  shaded  border  iiiifi  unequal 
distribution  of  the  atmosphere  between  the  two  hemispheres. 
Have  we  not  here  proof  that  the  southern  hemisphere  (§  261)  is 
indeed  the  boiler  to  this  mighty  atmospherical  engine?  The 
aqueous  vapour  rising  from  its  waste  of  waters  drives  the  air 
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Number  of  ObtervaUom  and  Mean  Hmght  of  (he  Barometer  between  the  PardlleU 

of  12fi  37'  N.  a/Rd  74°  5.» 


North. 

Barometer. 

No.    ■ 

South. 

Barometer. 

No. 

0'  and   5°  (>) 

29.915 

5114 

00  and   53 

29.940 

3692 

6^  and  10^ 

29.922 

5343 

50  and  100 

29.981 

8924 

10°  and  15<> 

29.964 

4496 

10°  and  150 

30.028 

4166 

150  ftnd  20° 

30.018 

3592 

150  and  200 

30.060 

4248 

20^  and  25^ 

30.081 

3816 

200  and  250 

30.102 

4536 

250  and  30^ 

30.149 

4392 

250  and  30^ 

30.095 

4780 

80^  and  35^ 

30.210 

4989 

30O  and  360  (») 

30.052 

6970 

S50  and  40^ 

30.124 

5103 

42°  53' 

29.90   (*) 

40O  and  45^ 

80.077 

5898 

45^0' 

29.66   (•) 

450  and  603 

30.060 

S282 

490  08' 

29.47 

«10  29' 

29.99    C) 
29.88    (>) 

51033' 

29.50 

59051' 

540  26'     ' 

29.85 

78^  37' 

29.759  (<) 

1 

550  62' 

6OOO' 

66OO' 

740  0' 

29.86 
29.11 
29.08 
28.98 

(I)  FVom  5(r  N.  to  36*  S.  the  obaervmtions  are  the  roeaii  of  83,334  taken  from  "  Maandel^JkadM 
ZeilaanwUslDgen  van  Java  naar  het  Kanaal  KoninkllJk  Nedeiiandsch  Meteorologlach  InsUtant 
1869." 
(^  Gh-eenwidi ;  mean  of  4  years'  oheervationa.  , 

8t  Peterabnrg;  mean  of  10  jcars*  obeervatlona. 
Dr.  Kaoe^  1^^000  obaervatlona  (mean  of  17  months*  obBervaiiona). 
Hobart  Town ;  mean  of  10  yeara'  obwtrvatlons. 
Sir  J.  G.  Rocs ;  "  Erelms  and  Terror." 

away  from  the  austral  regions,  just  as  the  vapour  that  is  formed 
in  the  real  steam-boiler  expels  the  air  from  it.  This  difference 
of  atmosphere  over  the  two  halves  of  the  globe,  9»  indicated  by 
the  barometer,  is  very  suggestive. 

364.  A  stcmdard  of  comparison  for  the  harometer  at  sea, — ^Admiral 
Fitzroy  has  also  reduced  from  the  abstract  logs  in  the  Meteoro- 
logical Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London  a  great 
number  of  barometrical  observations.  He  has  discovered  that 
near  the  parallel  of  5°  N.  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  so  xiniform  as  to  afford  navigators  a  natural 
standard  by  which,* out  there  at  sea,  they  may,  as  they  pass  to 
and  fro,  compare  their  barometers.  This  pressure  is  said  to  be 
so  uniform,  that  after  allowing  for  the  six-hourly  fluctuations, 
the  mariner  may  detect  any  error  in  his  barometer  amounting  to 
the  two  or  three  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

365.  South-east  trade-winds  having  no  moisture  traced  over  into 

*  Balow  ibe  paraUels  of  50^  N.  and  36^  8.  the  obscrvatioiis  are  reduced  to 
thetemp.of82"Fahr 
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rairiless  regions  ofihe  norAem  liemisphere, — According  to  the  yiews 
presented  in  §  358  and  Plate  YII.,  the  south-east  trade-winds, 
-which   reach  the  shores  of  Braasil  near  the  parallel  of  Eio, 
^nd  'which  hlow  thence  for  the  most  part  over  the  land,  should 
be  tJhe  winds  which,  in  the  general  course  of  circulation,  would 
be  carried,  after  crossing  the  Andes  and  rising  up  in  the  belt  of 
equatorial  calms,  towards  Northern  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  South 
of  Europe.     They  might  carry  with  them  the  infusoria  of  Ehren- 
berg  (§  358),  but  according  to  this  theory,  they  would  be  wanting 
in  moisture.    Now,  are  not  those  portions  of  the  Old  World,  for 
.  the  most  part  dry  countries,  receiving  but  a  small  amoxmt  of  pre- 
cipitation?     Hence  the  general  rule:   those  countries  to  the 
north  of  the  calms  of  Cancer,  which  have  large  bodies  of  land 
situated  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  them,  in  the  south- 
east trade- wind  region  of  the  earth,  should  have  a  scanty  supply 
of  rain,  and  vice  v&rscL    Let  us  try  this  rule :  The  extra-tropical 
part  of  New  Holland  comprises  a  portion  of  land  thus  situated  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.    Tropical  India  is  to  the  northward 
and  westward  of  it ;  and  tropical  India  is  in  the  north-east  trade- 
-mnd  region,  and  should  give  extra-tropical  New  Holland  a 
Blender  supply  of  rain.     But  what  modifications  the  monsoons  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  may  make  to  this  rule,  or  what  effect  they  may 
have  upon  the  rains  in  New  Holland,  my  investigations  in  that 
part  of  the  ocean  have  not  been  carried  far  enough  for  final 
decision ;  though  New  Holland  is  a  dry  country. 

366.  Each  hemisphere  receives  from  the  sun  tlte  same  arnount  of 
lieaL — The  earth  is  nearer  to  the  sun  in  the  summer  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  than  it  is  in  the  summer  of  the  northern ; 
consequently,  it  has  been  held  that  one  hemisphere  annually 
receives  more  heat  than  the  other.  But  the  northern  summer  is 
7 '7  days  longer  than  the  southern;  and  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
shown,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  may  demonstrate, 
that  the  total  amount  of  direct  solar  heat  received  annually 
by  each  hemisphere  is  identically  the  same,  and  therefore  the 
northern  hemisphere  in  its  longer  summer  makes  up  with  heat 
for  the  greater  intensity  but  shorter  duration  of  the  southern 
Bimmier.  But  though  the  amount  of  heat  annually  impressed  by 
the  sun  upon  each  hemisphere  be  identically  the  same,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  amount  radiated  off  into  space  by  each 
hemisphere  again  is  also  identically  the  same.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  growing  warmer  or  cooler,  and 
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therefore  we  infer  that  the  total  amount  of  heat  receiTod  annn- 
alljbjthe  tohole  earth  ia  again  annually  radiated  from  the  whole 
earth.  Neyertheless,  the  two  hemispheres  may  radiate  very 
miequally. 

367.  The  northern  radicUee  moat. — ^Direct  observations  oonceming 
the  amount  of  radiation  from  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  onr 
planet  are  meagre,  and  the  results  as  to  quantity  by  no  means 
conclusive ;  but  we  have  in  the  land  and  sea  breezes  a  natural 
index  to  the  actinometiy  of  sea  and  land,  which  shows  that  the 
radiating  forces  of  the  two  are  very  different.  Notwithstanding 
the  temperature  of  the  land  is  raised  so  much  above  that  of  the 
waton  during  the  day,  its  poweis  of  radiation  are  so  much 
greater  than  those  of  water  that  its  temperature  falls  during  the 
night  below  that  of  the  sea,  and  so  low  as  to  produce  the  land 
broeee.  From  this  fiict  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  hemisphere 
that  has  most  land  dispensed  most  heat  by  radiation. 

368.  Anoiher  proof  of  ihe  cromngi  <U  the  eodm  helis. — The 
question  now  may  be  well  put:  Since  the  two  hemispheres 
receive  annually  the  same  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun,  and 
since  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  its  greater  area  of  land, 
radiates  most,  whence  does  it  derive  the  surplus?  The  theory  of 
the  crossing  at  the  calm  belts  indicates  both  the  way  and  the 
means,  and  suggests  the  answer ;  for  it  points  to  the  latent  heat 
of  vapour  that  is  taken  up  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  trans* 
ported  by  the  winds  across  the  ccdm  belts,  and  lib^ted,  as  the 
clouds  drop  down  their  fatness  uj^on  northern  fields.  It  is 
not  only  the  difference  of  radiating  power  between  land  and 
water  that  makes  the  northern  continents  the  chimneys  of  the 
earikj  but  the  difference  of  cloud  in  a  continental  and  an  oceanic 
sky  must  also  greatly  quicken  the  radiating  powers  of  the 
ncnrthem  hemisphere.  Hadiation  goes  on  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  clouds  and  from  ^e  atmosphere  itself,  but  we  know  that 
clouds  in  a  great  measure  obstruct  radiation  from  the  eurfaee  of 
the  earth;  and  as  the  surface  of  the. earth  receives  more  of  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun  than  the  atmosphere,  the  point  under  dis- 
ouBsion  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  maface  of  the  earth  gets 
rid  of  that  heat.  It  gets  rid  of  it  chiefly  in  iiiree  ways  :  some  is 
carried  off  by  eonvedton  in  the  air;  some  by  evaporation ;  and 
some  by  radiation ;  and  such  is  the  interference  of  clouds  with 
this  last-named  process,  that  we  are  told  that  during  the  rainy 
season  in  intertropical  countries,  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  there 
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IS  ofteoi  not  radiation  enough  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  land 
and  sea  breezes.  The  absence  of  dew  in  olondy  nights  is  a 
fftm^1i<MP  instance  of  the  anti-radiating  influence  of  clouds.  'The 
scnitheni  hemisphere,  being  so  much  more  aqueous,  is  no  doubt 
much  more  enveloped  with  clouds  where  its  oceans  lie,  than  is 
the  northem  where  its  continents  repose,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
one  hemisphere  radiates  more  than  the  other. 

369.  FaeU  andpeatU. — ^Thus,  bj  observing  and  discussing,  by 
leaorting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  to  the  processes  c^  induction, 
we  have  gathered  for  the  theory  that  favotirs  the  air-crossings  at 
tlie  calm  belts  &ict  upon  £gtot,  which,  like  pearls  for  the  necklaoe, 
seemed  only  to  reqxiire  a  string  to  hang  them  together* 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

S  870-409.-«*ccrBRBEn»  of  the  sba. 

370.  Obedt€7d  io  order. — ^We  here  set  out  with  the  postulate  that  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  air,  has  its  system  of  circulation,  and  that  this 
system  whatever  it  be,  and  wherever  its  channels  lie,  whether  in 
the  waters  at  or  below  the  surface,  is  in  obedience  to  law.  The 
sea^  by  the  circulation  of  its  waters,  doubtless  has  its  ofSces  to 
perform  in  the  ten^estrial  economy;  and  when  we  see  the 
currents  in  the  ocean  nmniug  hither  and  thither,  we  feel  that 
they  were  not  put  in  motion  without  a  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
we  know  they  move  in  obedience  to  some  law  of  Nature,  be  it 
recorded  down  in  the  depths  below,  never  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  ken ;  and  being  a  law  of  Nature,  we  know  who 
gave  it,  and  that  neither  chance  nor  accident  had  anything  to  do 
with  its  enactment.  Nature  grants  us  all  that  this  postulate 
demands,  repeating  it  to  us  in  many  forms  of  expression :  she 
utters  it  in  ^e  blade  of  green  grass  which  she  causes  to  grow  in 
climates  and  soils  made  kind  and  genial  by  warmth  and  moisture 
that  some  current  of  the  sea  or  air  has  conveyed  far  away  from 
under  a  tropioal  sun.  She  murmurs  it  out  in  the  cooling  current 
of  the  north ;  the  whales  of  the  sea  tell  of  it  (S  158} ;  and  all  its 
inhabitants  proclaim  it. 

871.  Thefomha  and  flora  of  the  ua, — ^The  fauna  and  the  flora  of 
the  sea  are  as  much  the  creatures  of  climate  (§  164),  and  are  as 

w  2 
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dependent  for  thoir  well-being  upon  temperature,  as  are  tlie 
fauna  and  the  flora  of  the  dry  land.  Were  it  not  so  we  shonlil 
find  the  fish  and  the  algsd,  the  marine  insect  and  the  coral,  dis- 
tributed equally  and  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  arctit- 
whale  would  delight  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  habitat  of  th(* 
pearl  oyster  would  be  also  under  the  iceberg,  or  in  the  frigid 
waters  of  polar  seas, 

372.  Those  of  scutkem  unlike  ihose  of  northern  seas. — ^Xever- 
theless,  though  the  constituents  of  sea  water  be  the  same  in  kind, 
we  must  not  infer  that  they  are  the  same  in  degree  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  ocean,  for  there  is  a  peculiarity,  perhaps  of 
temperature,  perhaps  of  transparency,  which  marks  the  inhabit- 
ants of  trans-equatorial  seas.  MM.  Peron  and  Le  Sueur,  who 
have  turned  theii'  attention  to  the  subject,  assert  that  out  of 
many  thousand  examples  they  did  not  find  a  single  one  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  trans-equatorial  were  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  their  species  in  cis-equatorial  seas. 

373.  The  capaciiy  of  water  to  convey  heai. — Water,  while  its 
capacities  for  heat  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  those  of  any  other 
substance,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  non-conductors.  Heat 
does  not  permeate  water  as  it  does  iron,  for  instance,  or  other 
good  conductors.  Heat  the  top  of  an  iron  plate,  and  the  bottom 
becomes  warm ;  but  heat  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  water,  as  in  a  pool 
or  basin,  and  that  at  the  bottom  remains  cool.  The  heat  passes 
through  iron  by  conduction,  but  to  get  through  water  it  requires 
to  be  conveyed  by  a  motion,  which  in  fluids  we  call  currents. 
Therefore  the  study  of  the  climates  of  the  sea  involves  a  know- 
ledge of  its  currents,  both  cold  and  warm.  They  are  the  channels 
through  which  the  waters  circulate,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
harmonics  of  old  ocean  are  preserved. 

374.  Currents  of  the  sea  to  he  considered  in  pairs. — ^Hence,  in 
studying  the  system  of  oceanic  circnlation,  we  set  out  with  tho 
very  simple  assumption,  viz.,  that  from  whatever  part  of  ihe 
ocean  a  current  is  found  to  run,  to  the  same  part  a  current  of 
equal  volume  is  bound  to  return ;  for  upon  this  principle  is  based 
the  whole  system  of  currents  and  counter- cun-ents  of  the  air  a.s 
well  as  of  the  -water.  Hence,  the  advantage  of  considering  them 
as  the  anatomist  does  the  nerves  of  the  human  system — ^in  pairs. 
Currents  of  water,  like  currents  of  air,  meeting  from  various 
directions,  create  gyrations,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  sea,  as  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  assume  the  appearance  of  whirlpools,  as 
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thougli  the  water  were  d^a^vn  into  a  chasm  below.  The  cele- 
brated Maelstrom  is  caused  by  such  a  conflict  of  tidal  or  other 
>^t reams.  The  late  Admiral  Beechey,  E.N.,*  gave  diagrams 
illustrative  of  many  "  rotatory  streams  in  the  English  Cliannel,  a 
number  of  which  occur  between  the  outer  extremities  of  the 
eliannel  tide  and  the  stream  of  the  oceanic  or  parent  wave." 
•*  They  are  clearly  to  be  accounted  for,"  b&jb  he,  *'  by  the  streams 
acting  obliquely  upon  each  other.'* 

o75.  Marine  currents  do  not,  like  those  on  land,  run  of  necessity 
/rom  higher  to  lower  levels. — ^It  is  not  necessarj'-  to  associate  with 
oceanic  currents  the  idea  that  they  must,  of  necessity,  as  on 
land,  run  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  some  ctirrents  of  the  sea  actually  run  up  hill, 
-while  others  run  on  a  level.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  of  the  first 
olass  (§  83). 

376.  The  Bed  Sea  current, — The  currents  which  run  from  the 
Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  into 
the  Red  Sea,  are  the  reverse  of  this.  Here  the  bottom  of  the 
current  is  probably  a  water-level,  and  the  top  an  inclined  plane, 
running  doum  hill.  Take  the  Bed  Sea  current  as  an  illustration. 
That  sea  lies,  for  the  most  part,  within  a  rainless  and  riverless 
•district.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  long  and  narrow  trough. 
Being  in  a  rainless  district,  the  evaporation  of  it  is  immense ; 
none  of  the  water  thus  taken  up  is  returned  to  it  either  by  rivers 
or  rains.  It  is  about  one  thousand  miles  long;  it  lies  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  extends  from  latitude  13^  to  the  parallel  of 
30°  north.  From  May  to  October,  the  water  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  sea  is  said  to  be  two  feet  lower  than  it  is  near  the  mouth.f 
This  change  or  difference  of  level  is  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the 
wind,  which,  prevailing  from  the  north  at  that  season,  is  supposed 
to  blow  the  water  out.  But  from  May  to  October  is  also  the  hot 
season ;  it  is  the  season  when  evaporation  is  going  on  most 
rapidly :  and  when  we  consider  how  dry  and  how  hot  the  winds 
are  which  blow  upon  this  sea  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  that  it  is 
a  narrow  sea ;  that  they  blow  across  it  and  are  not  saturated,  we 
may  suppose  the  daily  evaporation  to  be  immense.  The  evapo- 
ration from,  this  sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  probably  greater 
than  it  is  from  any  other  arms  of  the  ocean.    We  know  that  the 

*  See  an  interesting  paper  by  him  on  Tidal  Streams  of  the  North  Sea  and 
EngluBh  Channel,  p.  703;  Phil  Transactions,  Part  ii.,  1851. 
t  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas. 
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waste  from  canals  by  evaporation,  in  the  summer-time,  is  an 
element  whicli  the  engineer,  when  taking  the  capacity  of  his 
feeders  into  calculation,  has  to  consider.  With  him  it  is  an 
important  element:  how  mnch  more  so  must  the  waste  by 
evaporation  from  this  sea  be  when  we  consider  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  it  is  placed!  Its  feeder,  the  Arabian 
Sea,  is  a  thousand  miles  from  its  head ;  its  shores  are  burning 
sands ;  the  evaporation  is  ceaseless ;  it  is  a  natural  evaporating 
dish  (§  625)  on  a  grand  scale;  none  of  the  vapours  which  the 
scorching  winds  that  blow  over  it  carry  away  are  returned  to  it 
again  in  the  shape  of  rains.  The  Bed  Sea  vapours  are  carried  off 
and  precipitated  elsewhere.  The  depression  in  the  level  of  its 
head  waters  in  the  summer-time,  therefore,  it  appears,  is  owing 
to  the  effect  of  evaporation,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  wind  blowing 
the  waters  back.  The  evaporation  in  cert;ain  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  supposed  to  be  (§  103)  from  three  fourths  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  daily.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is  doubtless  greater  in  the 
Bed  Sea.  Let  us  assume  it,  then,  in  the  summer-time  to  average 
only  half  an  inch  a  day.  Now,  if  wo  suppose  the  velocity  of  the 
current  which  runs  into  that  sea  to  average,  from  mouth  to  head, 
twenty  miles  a  day,  it  would  take  the  water  fifty  days  to  reach 
the  head  of  it.  If  it  lose  half  an  inch  from  its  surface  by  evapo- 
ration daily,  it  would,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  have  lost  twenty-five  inches  from  its  sur&oe.  Thus  the 
waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  ought  to  be  lower  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
than  they  are  at  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb.  Independently  of 
the  forcing  out  by  the  wind,  the  waters  there  ought  to  be  lower 
from  two  other  causes,  viz.,  evaporation  and  temperature ;  for  the 
temperature  of  that  sea  is  necessarily  lower  at  Suez,  in  latitude 
30**,  than  it  is  at  Babelmandeb,  in  latitude  13**.  To  make  it 
qnite  clear  that  the  surface  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  not  a  sea  level,  but 
is  an  inclined  plane,  suppose  the  channel  of  the  Bed  Sea  to  have  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  level  floor,  with  no  water  in  it,  and  a  wave 
ten  feet  high  to  enter  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  to  flow  up 
the  channel,  like  the  present  surface  current,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  a  day  for  fifty  days,  losing  daily,  by  evapoT-ation,  half  an 
inch ;  it  ia  easy  to  perceive  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  day, 
this  wave  would  not  be  so  high  by  two  feet  (twenty-five  inches) 
afi  it  was  the  first  day  it  commenced  to  flow.  The  top  of  that  sea, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inclined  plane,  made  so  by 
evaporation. 
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377.  Upper  and  under  currents  through  straits  eaeplained. — ^But  the 
«alt  water,  which  has  lost  bo  much  of  its  freshness  by  evapo- 
ration, becomes  Salter,  and  therefore  heavier.  The  lighter  water 
at  the  Straits  cannot  balance  the  heavier  water  at  the  Isthmns, 
and  the  colder  and  Salter,  and  therefore  heavier  water,  must 
either  mn  ont  as  an  under  current,  or  it  must  deposit  its  surplus 
salt  in  the  shape  of  crystals,  and  thus  gradually  make  the  bottom 
of  the  Bed  Sea  a  salt^bed,  or  it  must  abstract  all  the  salt  from  the 
ocean  to  make  the  Bed  Sea  brine — and  we  know  that  neither  the 
one  process  nor  the  other  is  going  on.  Hence  we  infer  that 
there  is  from  the  Red  Sea  an  under  and  outer  current,  as  there  is 
from  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
that  the  surface  waters  near  Suez  are  Salter  than  those  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Eed  Sea.  And,  to  show  why  there  should  be  an 
outer  and  under  current  from  each  of  these  two  seas,  let  us 
suppose  the  case  of  a  vat  of  oil,  and  a  vat  of  wine  connected  by 
means  of  a  narrow  trough — the  trough  being  taken  to  represent 
the  straits  connecting  seas  the  waters  of  which  differ  as  to 
specific  gravity.  Suppose  the  trough  to  have  a  flood-gate,  which 
is  closed  until  we  are  ready  for  the  experiment.  Now  let  the 
two  vats  be  filled,  one  with  wine  the  other  with  oil,  up  to  the 
same  level.  The  oil  is  introduced  to  represent  the  lighter  water 
as  it  enters  either  of  these  seas  from  the  ocean,  and  the  wine  the 
same  wafcer  after  it  has  lost  some  of  it«i  freshness  by  evaporation, 
and  therefore  has  become  Salter  and  heavier.  Now  suppose  the 
flood-gate  to  be  raised,  what  would  take  place?  Why,  the  oil 
would  nm  in  as  an  upper  current,  overflowing  the  wine,  and  the 
wine  would  run  out  as  an  under  current. 

378.  The  Mediterranean  current. — The  rivers  which  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  are  not  sufB.cient  to  supply 
the  waste  of  evaporation,  and  it  is  by  a  process  similar  to  ^is 
that  the  salt  which  is  carried  in  from  the  ocean  is  returned  to 
the  ocean  again :  were  it  not  so,  the  bed  of  that  sea  would  be  a 
mass  of  solid  salt.  The  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  seas  is  a 
physical  necessity.  "Were  it  to  be  lost,  the  consequences  would 
be  as  disastrous  as  would  be  any  derangement  in  the  forces  of 
gravitation.  Without  doubt,  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea  is  pre- 
served by  a  system  of  compensation  as  exquisitely  adjusted  as 
are  those  by  which  the  ''music  of  the  spheres"  is  maintained. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  immense 
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quantities  of  solid  matter  whicli  the  current  from  the  Atlantic, 
holding  in  solution,  carries  into  the  Mediterranean.  In  his 
abstract  log  for  March  8th,  1855,  Lieutenant  William  Grenrille 
Temple,  of  the  United  States  ship  Levant,  homeward  bound, 
has  described  the  indraught  there :  '*  Weather  fine ;  made  li  pL 
lee-way.  At  noon,  stood  in  to  Almiria  Bay,  and  anchored  off  the 
village  of  Bognetas.  Found  a  great  number  of  vessels  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  get  to  the  westward,  and  learned  from  them  that 
at  least  a  thousand  sail  are  weather-bound  between  this  and 
Gibraltar.  Some  of  them  have  been  so  for  six  weeks,  and  have 
even  got  as  far  as  Malaga,  only  to  be  swept  back  by  the  cuiTent. 
Indeed,  no  vessel  had  been  able  to  get  out  into  the  Atlantic  for 
three  months  past."  J^ow  suppose  this  current,  which  bafiBed 
and  beat  back  this  fleet  for  so  many  days,  ran  no  faster  than  two 
knots  the  hour.  Assuming  its  depth  to  be  400  feet  only,  and  its 
width  seven  miles,  and  that  it  carried  in  with  it  the  average  pro- 
portion of  solid  matter — say  one  thirtieth — contained  in  sea 
water ;  and  admitting  these  postulates  into  calculation  as  the 
basis  of  the  computation,  it  appears  that  salts  enough  to  make  no 
less  than  88  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter,  of  the  density  of  water, 
were  carried  into  the  Mediterranean  during  these  90  days* 
Now,  unless  there  were  some  escape  for  all  this  solid  matter,  which 
has  been  running  into  that  sea,  not  for  90  days  merely,  but  for 
ages,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Mediterranean  would,  ere  this,  have 
been  a  vat  of  very  strong  brine,  or  a  bed  of  cubic  crystals. 

379.  Ulie  Suez  Canal. — We  have  in  this  fact,  viz.,  the  difficulty 
of  egress  fi'om  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  tedious  character  of 
the  navigation,  under  canvas,  within  it,  the  true  secret  of  the 
indifference  which,  in  commercial  circles  in  England  and  the 
Atlantic  states  of  Europe,  is  manifested  towards,  the  projected 
Suez  Canal.  But  to  France  and  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  Italian  States,  to  Greece,  and  Austria,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  commercial  boon  of  the  age.  The  Mediterranean  is  a 
great  gulf  running  from  west  to  east,  penetrating  the  old  world 
almost  to  its  very  centre,  and  separating  its  most  civilized  from 
its  most  savage  communities.  Its  southern  shores  are  inhabited, 
for  the  most  part  by  an  anti-commercial  and  thriftless  people. 
On  the  northern  shores  the  climates  of  each  nation  are  nearly 
duplicates  of  the  climates  of  her  neighbours  to  the  east  and  the 
west ;  consequently,  these  nations  all  cultivate  the  same  staples, 
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and  have  wants  that  are  similar :  for  a  commerce  among  tbem- 
selves,  therefore,  they  lack  the  main  elements,  viz.,  diflference  of 
prodnction,  and  the  diversity  of  wants  which  are  the  consequence 
of  variety  of  climates.  To  reach  these,  the  Mediterranean  people 
have  had  to  encounter  the  tedious  navigation  and  the  sometimes 
difficnlt  egress — ^just  described — ^from  their  sea.  Clearing  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  their  vessels  do  not  even  then  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  so  favourable  for  reaching  the  markets  of 
the  world  as  they  would  be  were  they  in  Liverpool  or  oflf  tho 
Lizard.  Such  is  the  obstruction  which  the  winds  and  the  current 
from  the  Atlantic  offer  to  the  navigation  there,  that  vessels 
bound  to  India  from  the  United  States,  England,  or  Holland, 
may  often  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  one  sailing 
with  a  like  destination  from  a  Mediterranean  port  would  find 
herself  clear  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  none  of  the  great  commercial  marts  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  found  on  the  shores  of  this  classic  sea.  The  people 
who  inhabit  the  hydrographic  basin  of  the  Mediterranean — 
which  includes  the  finest  parts  of  Europe — ^have,  ever  since  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  been  com- 
mercially pent  up.  A  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  will 
let  them  out  into  the  commercial  world,  and  place  them  within  a 
few  days  of  all  the  climates,  wants,  supplies,  and  productions  of 
India.  It  will  add  largely  to  their  wealth  and  prosperity.  As 
these  are  increased,  trading  intercourse  is  enhanced,  and  so  by 
virtue  of  this  canal  they  will  become  better  customers  for 
England  and  Holland,  and  all  other  trading  nations  whose  ports 
are  havens  of  the  Atlantic.  Occupying  this  stand-point  in  their 
system  of  commercial  economy,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
await  with  a  lively  interest  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

380.  HydroTnebiedl  cbsemUions  at  sea  wanted. — Of  all  parts  of 
the  ocean,  the  warmest  water,  the  saltest  and  the  heaviest  too, 
is  said  to  be  found  in  the  seas  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  good 
series  of  observations  there  with  the  hydrometer,  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  a  desideratum.  Taking,  however,  such  as 
we  have  upon  the  density  of  the  water  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  upon  the  under  currents  that  run  out  from 
these  seas,  let  us  examine  results. 

381.  Specific  gravity  of  Bed  Sea  water. — Several  years  ago,  Mr. 
Morris,  chief  engineer  of  the  Oriental  Company's  steam-ship 
Ajdaha,  collected  specimens  of  Red  Sea  water  all  the  way  from 
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Sues  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  which  were  afterwards  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Giraud,  who  reported  the  following  results :  * 

lAtitnde.       Longitude.    -^^  ^_^   SoUne  Cont. 
Degreca.  Degreea.      PP«'^»''-    iooOparta» 

1027  41.0 

27.49  33.44  1026  40.0 

24.29  36.  1024  39.2 

20.55  38.18  1026  40.5 

20.43  40.03  1024  39.8 

14.35  42.43  1024  39.9 

12.39  44.45  1023  39.2 


No.  1.  Sea  of  Sues 
2.  Golf  of  Suez 
aSedSea  . 

4.  Ditto     . 

5.  Ditto     . 

6.  Ditto     . 

7.  Ditto     . 


These  observations  agree  with  the  theoretical  deductions  just 
announced,  and  show  that  the  surfiekce  waters  at  the  head  are 
heavier  and  salter  than  the  sur&ce  waters  at  the  month  of  the 
Bed  Sea. 

382.  Evaporation  from, — ^In  the  same  paper,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  between  Suez  and  Aden  often  rises,  it  is  said,  to  90^, 
'*  and  probably  averages  little  less  than  75"^  day  and  night  all 
the  year  round.  The  surfieu^  of  this  sea  varies  in  heat  from  6^ 
to  85^,  and  the  difSarence  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometers often  amounts  to  25^ — in  the  kamsin,  or  desert  winds 
to  from  3(P  to  40^ ;  the  average  evaporation  at  Aden  is  about 
eight  feet  for  the  year."  **  Now  assuming,"  says  Dr.  Bnist, 
*'  the  evaporation  of  the  Bed  Sea  to  be  no  greater  than  that  ot 
Aden,  a  sheet  of  water  eight  feet  thick,  equal  in  area  to  the 
whole  expanse  of  that  sea,  will  be  carried  off  annually  in  vapour ; 
or,  assuming  the  Bed  Sea  to  be  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth  at 
an  average — and  this,  most  assuredly,  is  more  than  double  the 
fact — ^the  whole  of  it  would  be  dried  up,  were  no  water  to  enter 
from  the  ocean,  in  one  hundred  years.  The  waters  of  {he  Bed 
Sea,  throughout,  contain  some  four  per  cent,  of  salt  by  weight — 
or,  as  salt  is  a  haK  heavier  than  water,  some  2.7  per  cent  in 
bulk — or,  in  round  numbers,  say  three  per  cent.  In  the  oouxse 
of  three  thousand  years,  on  the  assumptions  just  made,  the  Bed 
Sea  ought  to  have  been  one  mass  of  solid  salt,  if  there  were  no 
current  miming  out."  Now  we  know  the  Bed  Sea  is  more  than 
three  thousand  years  old,  and  that  it  is  not  filled  with  salt ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  as  fast  as  the  upper  currents  bring  the  salt  in 
at  the  top,  the  under  currents  carry  it  out  at  the  bottom. 

383.  The   MEDrrEURANEAN    CuR&Bsrrs.^— With   regard   to    an 

*  Traxuact.  of  the  Bombay  Gepfcmph.  Soc  vol.  is.,  Mny,  1849,  to  Augost,  1850. 
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tmder  cnrrent  from  the  Mediterranean,  we  may  begin  by  re- 
marking that  we  know  that  there  is  a  onrrent  always  setting 
in  at  the  surface  from  the  Atlantio,  and  that  this  is  a  salt-water 
cnrrent,  which  carries  an  immense  amount  of  salt  into  that  sea. 
HVe  know,  moreover,  that  that  sea  is  not  salting  up ;  and  there- 
fore, independently  of  the  postulate  (f  374)  and  of  obsenrations, 
'we  might  infer  the  existence  of  an  under  current,  through  which 
this  salt  finds  its  way  out  into  the  broad  ocean  again.* 

384.  The  drift  of  the  PAa«M?.— With  regard  to  this  outer  and 
under  current,  we  have  observations  telling  of  its  existence  as 
long  ago  as  1712.  "  In  the  year  1712,"  says  Dr.  Hudson,  in  a 
^aper  communicated  to  the  Philosophical  Society  in  1724, 
**  Monsieur  du  L* Aigle,  that  fortunate  and  generous  commander 
of  the  privateer  called  the  Phoenix,  of  Marseilles,  giving  chase 
near  Ceuta  Point  to  a  Dutch  ship  bound  to  Holland,  came  up 
with  her  in  the  middle  of  the  Gut  between  Tariffa  and  Tangier, 
and  there  gave  her  one  broadside,  which  directly  sunk  her,  all 
her  men  being  saved  by  Monsieur  du  L'Aigle  ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  the  Dutch  ship,  with  her  cargo  of  brandy  and  oil,  arose  on 
the  shore  near  Tangier,  which  is  at  least  four  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  the  place  where  she  sunk,  and  directly  i^ainst  the 
strength  of  the  current,  which  has  persuaded  many  men  that 
there  is  a  recurrency  in  the  deep  water  in  the  middle  of  the  Out 

*  Dr.  Smith  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  oonjeetmre  this  explanation, 
irhioh  ha  did  in  1673  {vide  Fhiloaoplucal  Tiaoflactions).  This  oontinnal  in- 
draught into  the  MiedlieiTaiiean  appears  to  have  been  a  yesed  qnestkm  among 
the  naYigators  and  philoaopben  even  of  those  times.  Dr.  Smith  alludes  to 
aereial  hypotheses  which  had  been  inyented  to  solve  these  phenomeoa,  such  as 
sabteRaneons  vents,  cavities,  exhalation  by  the  snn's  beams,  etc.,  and  then  offers 
his  eoi^j^dure,  which,  in  his  own  words,  is,  "that  there  is  an  nnder  cnirent,  by 
which  as  great  a  qosntity  of  water  is  carried  ont  as  oomes  flowing  in.  To  ooop 
firm  which,  besides  what  I  haye  said  aboye  about  the  diflforenee  of  tides  in  the 
offing  and  at  the  shore  in  the  Downs,  which  necessarily  supposes  an  under 
current,  I  shall  present  you  with  an  instance  of  the  like  nature  in  the  Baltic 
Sound,  as  I  received  it  from  an  able  seaman  who  vras  at  the  making  of  the 
trial.  He  told  me  that,  being  there  in  one  of  the  king's  frigates,  they  went 
with  their  pinnace  into  the  mid  stream,  and  were  carried  violently  by  the  cur- 
rent; that,  soon  after  this,  they  sunk  a  bucket  with  a  heavy  oannon  ball  to  a 
certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  a  check  to  the  boat's  motion ;  and,  sinking 
it  still  lower  and  lower,  the  boat  was  driven  ahead  to  the  vrindward  against  the 
upper  current:  the  onrrent  aloft,  as  he  added,  not  being  oyer  four  or  five 
fhthoms  deep,  and  that  the  lower  the  bucket  was  let  &!!«  they  found  the  under 
current  the  stronger." 
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that  sets  outward  to  the  grand  ocean,  which  this  accident  very 
much  demonstrates;  and,  possihlj,  a  great  part  of  the  water 
which  nms  into  the  Straits  retnms  that  waj,  and  along  the  two 
coasts  before  mentioned;  otherwise  this  ship  mnst,  of  course, 
have  been  driven  towards  Oenta,  and  so  upwards.  The  water  in 
the  Gut  must  be  very  deep ;  several  of  the  commanders  of  our 
ships  of  war  having  attempted  to  sound  it  with  the  longest  lines 
they  oould  contrive,  but  could  never  find  any  bottom." 

385.  SdUnesa  of  the  Mediterranean.^Jn  1828,  Dr.  Wollaston,  in 
a  paper  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  stated  that  he  found 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  specimen  of  sea  water,  from  a  depth  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy  fathoms,  fifty  miles  within  the  Straits 
to  have  a  "  density  exceeding  that  of  distilled  water  by  more 
than  four  times  the  usual  excess,  and  accordingly  leaves,  upon 
evaporation,  more  than  four  times  the  usual  quantity  of  saline 
residuum.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  an  imder  current  outward  of 
fiuch  denser  water,  if  of  equal  breadth  and  depth  with  the 
current  inward  near  the  surface,  would  carry  out  as  much  salt 
below  as  is  brought  in  above,  although  it  moved  with  less  than 
one  fourth  part  of  the  velocity,  and  would  thus  prevent  a  per- 
petual increase  of  saltness  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  beyond  that 
existing  in  the  Atlantic."  The  doctor  obtained  this  specimen  of 
sea  water  from  Captain,  now  Admiral  Smyth,  of  the  English 
Navy,  who  had  collected  it  for  Dr.  Marcet.  Dr.  Maroet  died 
before  receiving  it,  and  it  had  remained  in  the  admiral's  hands  ' 
some  time  before  it  came  into  those  of  Wollaston.  It  may, 
therefore,  have  lost  something  by  evaporation  ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  all  the  river  water,  and  three  fourths  of  the  sea 
water  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  is  evaporated  from  it, 
leaving  a  brine  for  the  under  current  having  four  times  as  much 
salt  as  the  water  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  usually  contains.  Very 
recently,  M.  Coupvcnt  des  Bois  is  said  to  have  shown,  by  actual 
observation,  the  existence  of  an  outer  and  under  current  from 
the  Mediterraneau. 

386.  The  escape  ofsaU  and  heavy  vjoter  hy  under  currents, — How- 
ever that  may  be,  these  facts,  and  the  statements  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay  (§  382),  seem  to 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  under  current 
both  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  and  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  surface  current  which  fiows  into  them.  I  think  it  a  matter 
of  demonstration.     It  is  accounted  for  (§  377)  by  the  salis  of  the 
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9ea.  Writers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  respect  differ 
-with  me  as  to  the  conclnsiYeness  of  this  demonstration*  Among 
those  writera  are  Admiral  Smjth,  of  the  British  Navy,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  who  also  differ  with  each  other.  In  1820,  Dr. 
Marcet  being  then  engaged  in  studying  the  chemical  composition 
of  sea  water,  the  admiral,  with  his  nsnal  alacrity  for  doing  ''  a 
kind  turn,"'  undertook  to  collect  for  the  doctor  specimens  of 
iMeditcrranean  water  from  various  depths,  especially  in  and 
about  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Among  these  was  the  one  (§  385) 
taken  fifty  miles  within  the  Straits  from  the  depth  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy  fathoms  (four  thousand  and  twenty  feet),  which, 
being  four  times  Salter  than  common  sea  water,  left,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Wollaston  as  to  the 
existence  of  this  xmder  current  of  brine.  But  the  indefatigable 
admiral,  in  the  course  of  his  celebrated  survey  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, discovered  that,  while  inside  of  the  Straits  the  depth  was 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  fathoms,  yet  in  the  Straits  themselves 
the  depth  across  the  shoalest  section  is  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty*  fathoms.  "Such  beiug  the  case,  we  can 
now  prove,"  exclaims  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  that  the  vast  amount 
of  salt  brought  rato  the  Mediterranean  does  not  pass  out  again  by 
the  Straits ;  for  it  appears  by  Captain  Smyth's  soundings,  which 
Dr.  WoUafltoh  had  not  seen,  that  between  the  Capes  of  Tra&lgar 
and  Spartel,  which  are  twenty-two  miles  apart,  and  where  the 
Straits  are  shallowest,  the  deepest  part,  which  is  on  the  side  of 
Cape  Spartel,  is  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms,  f  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  if  water  sinks  in  certain  parts  of  tho 
Mediterraneau,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  its  specific 
gravity,  to  greater  depths  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms, 
it  can  never  flow  out  again  into  the  Atlantic,  since  it  must 
be  stopped  by  the  submarine  barrier  which  crosses  the  shallowest 
part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.}" 

387.  Vertical  circidaHon  in  the  sea  a  physical  necessity. — Accord- 
ing to  this  reasoning,  all  the  cavities,  the  hollows,  and  tlie 
valleys  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  especially  in  the  trade-wind 
region,  where  evaporation  is  so  constant  and  great,  ought  to  be 
salting  up  or  filling  up  with  brine.  Is  it  probable  that  such  u 
process  is  actually  going  on  ?    No.     According  to  this  rea£oning> 

♦  "The  Mediterranean." 
t  One  hundred  and  sixiy,  Smyth. 
X  Lycll's  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  334-5,  ninth  edition.    London,  1853. 
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the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  American  lakes  ought  to 
remain  there  for  erer,  for  the  bottom  of  Erie  is  far  below  the 
barrier  which  separates  this  lake  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and 
60  is  the  bottom  of  eyery  one  of  the  lakes  below  the  shallows  in 
the  stmits  or  rivers  that  oonnect  them  as  a  chain.  We  may 
presnme  that  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  every  extensive  and 
quiet  sheet  of  water,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  is  at  the  bottom 
by  reason  of  specific  gravity ;  bnt  that  it  does  not  remain  there 
for  ever  we  have  abundant  proof.  If  so  the  Niagara  Biver 
wonld  be  fed  by  Lake  Erie  only  from  that  layer  of  water  which 
is  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  rock  at  the  Falls.  Ckm- 
seqnently,  wherever  the  breadth  of  that  river  is  no  greater 
than  it  is  at  the  Falls,  we  shonld  have  a  current  as  rapid  as 
it  is  at  the  moment  of  passing  the  top  of  the  rock  to  make 
the  leap.  To  see  that  snch  is  not  iho  way  of  Nature,  we 
have  bat  to  look  at  any  common  mill-pond  when  the  water 
is  itmning  over  the  dam.  The  current  in  the  pond  that  feeds 
the  overflow  is  scarcely  perceptible,  for  **  still  water  runs 
deep.*'  Moreover,  we  know  it  is  not  such  a  skimming  current 
as  the  geologist  would  make,  which  runs  frx>m  one  lake  to 
another ;  for  wherever  above  ihe  Kiagaira  Falls  the  water  is 
deep,  there  we  are  sure  to  find  the  current  sluggish^  in  com- 
parison with  the  rate  it  assumes  as  it  approaches  the  Falls ;  and 
it  is  sluggish  in  deep  places,  rapid  in  shallow  ones,  because  it  is 
fed  from  below.  The  common  *'  wastes  *'  in  our  canals  teach  us 
this  fact. 

388  Hie  ban  at  the  mouth$  cf  ike  Mississippi  an  iUttstratitm.—Tbfi' 
reasoning  of  this  celebrated  geologist  appears  to  be  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  when  vrater,  in  consequence  of  its 
speoifiio  gravity,  once  sinks  below  the  bottom  of  a  current  where 
it  is  shallowest,  there  is  no  force  of  iradion,  so  to  speak,  in  fluids, 
nor  any  other  power,  which  can  draw  this  heavy  water  up  sgain. 
K  such  were  the  case,  we  could  not  have  deep  water  immediately 
inside  of  the  bars  which  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  great  rivers 
into  the  sea :  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  only 
fifteen  feet  of  water  on  it,  is  estimated  to  travel  out  to  sea  at 
rates  varying  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  yards  a  year.  In  the 
place  wherj»  that  bar  was  when  it  was  one  thousand  yards  nearer 
to  New  Orleans  than  it  now  is,  whether  it  were  fifteen  years  ago 
or  a  century  ago,  with  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  of  water  on  it, 
we  have  now  four  or  five  times  that  depth.    As  new  bars  were 
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sQccesfiiTely  fonned  seaward  from  the  old,  wliat  dug  up  the 
sediment  which  fonned  the  old,  and  lifted  it  tip  from  where 
specific  gravity  had  placed  it,  and  carried  it  out  to  sea  over  a 
barrier  not  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  ?  Indeed,  Sir 
Charles  himself  makes  this  majestic  stream  to  tear  up  its  own 
bottom  to  depths  &r  below  the  top  of  the  bar  at  its  month.  He 
describes  the  Mississippi  as  a  river  having  nearly  a  uniform 
breadth  to  the  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea.*  He 
makes  it  cut  a  bed  for  itself  out  of  the  soil,  which  is  heavier  than 
Admiral  Smyth*s  deep  sea  water,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  two 
hundred  feetf  below  the  top  of  the  bar  which  obstructs  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea.  Could  not  the  same  power  which  scoops  out 
this  solid  matter  for  the  Mississippi  draw  the  brine  up  frxnn  the 
pool  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pass  it  out  across  the  barrier  in 
the  Straits?  The  currents  which  run  over  ike  bars  and  shoals 
in  our  rivers  are  fed  from  the  pools  above  with  water  which  we 
know  comes  from  depths  far  below  the  top  of  such  bars.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  where  the  bar  is  may  be  the  same  as  its 
breadth  where  the  deep  pool  is,  yet  the  current  in  the  pool  may 
be  so  sluggish  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  while  it  may  dash 
over  the  bar  or  down  the  rapids  with  mill-tail  Telocity.  Were 
the  brine  not  drawn  out  again  from  the  hollow  places  in  the  sea, 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  this  indraught  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  taken,  erven  during  the  period  assigned  by  Sir  Charles 
to, the  fonnation  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi — one  of  the 
newest  fonnations— salt  enough  to  fill  up  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  solid  matter.  Admiral  Smyth  brought  up 
bottom  with  his  briny  sample  of  deep  sea  water  (nx  hundred 
and  seventy  fathoms),  but  no  salt  crystals. 

389.  VieuDS  </  Admiral  Smyth  and  Sir  C.  LyeU.-— The  gallant 
admiral — appearing  to  withhold  his  assent  both  from  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  in  his  condusions  as  to  this  under  current,  And  from  the 
geologist  in  his  inferences  as  to  the  effect  of  the  barrier  in  the 
Straits — suggests  the  probability  that,  in  sounding  for  the  heavy 
specimen  of  sea  water,  he  struck  a  brine  spring.    But  the 

*  "  From  near  its  month  at  the  Belize,  a  steam-boat  may  ascend  for  two  thou- 
sand miles  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  width  of  the  river." — 
XyeO,  p.  263. 

t  **TheMiaBisBii^iso(mtiiiiiaUyBhiftiiigitBOoiir8einthegreataUQTial{d^ 
catting  frequently  to  the  d^th  of  one  hondred,  and  even  sometimeB  to  the  depth 
of  two  bundled  and  fifty  feet'*-**X^  p.  273. 
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specimen,  according  to  analysis,  was  of  sea  water,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  call  in  the  fenpposition  of  a  brine  spring  to  acconnt 
for  this  heavy  specimen.  If  we  admit  the  principle  assumed  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  water  from  the  great  pools  and  basins  of 
the  sea  can  never  ascend  to  cross  the  ridges  which  form  these 
pools  and  basins,  then  the  harmonies  of  the  sea  are  gone,  and  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  they  never  existed.  Every  particle  of 
water  that  sinks  below  a  submarine  ridge  is  ijpso  facto,  by  his 
reasoning,  stricken  from  the  channels  of  circulation,  to  become 
thenceforward  for  ever  motionless  matter.  The  consequence 
would  be  "  cold  obstruction  "  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  a 
system  of  circulation  between  different  seas  of  the  waters  only 
that  float  above  the  shoalest  reefs  and  barriers  of  each.  If  the 
water  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  were  to  be  confined  there — doomed 
to  everlasting  repose, — then  why  was  it  made  fluid,  or  why  was 
the  sea  made  any  deeper  than  just  to  give  room  for  its  surface 
currents  to  skim  along?  If  water  once  below  the  reefs  and 
shallows  must  remain  below  them,— why  were  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  filled  with  fluid  instead  of  solid  matter?  Doubtless,  when 
the  seas  were  measured  and  the  mountains  stood  in  the  balance, 
the  solid  and  fluid  matters  of  the  earth  were  adjusted  in  exact 
proportions  to  insure  perfection  in  the  terrestrial  machinery.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  such  imperfect  medumism, 
or  in  any  such  failure  of  design  as  the  imparting  of  useless  pro- 
perties to  matter,  such  as  fluidity  to  that  which  is  doomed  to  be 
stationary,  would  imply.  To  my  mind,  the  proofs — the  theoreti- 
cal proofs, — the  proofs  derived  exclusively  from  reason  and 
analogy — are  as  clear  in  favour  of  this  under  current  from  the 
Mediterranean  as  they  were  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
Leverrier's  planet  before  it  was  seen  through  the  telescope  at 
Berlin.  Now  suppose,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  maintains,  that  none 
of  these  vast  quantities  of  salt  which  this  sur&ce  current  takCiS 
into  the  Mediterranean  find  their  way  out  again.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  eminent 
geologist,  that  this  indraught  conveys  salt  away  fixjm  the  Atlantic 
faster  than  all  the  /r6«A- water  streams  empty  fresh  supplies  of 
salt  into  the  ocean.  Now,  besides  this  drain,  vast  quantities  of 
salts  are  extracted  from  sea  water  for  coral  reefis,  shell  banks, 
and  marl  beds ;  and  by  such  reasoning  as  this,  which  is  perfectly 
sound  mnd  good,  we  establish  the  existence  of  this  under  current, 
or  else  wo  are  forced  to  the  very  unphilosophioal  conclusion  that 
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the  flea  must  be  losing  its  salts,  and  beooming  less  and  less 
briny. 

390.  The  currenU  of  the  Indian  Ocean. — By  carefully  examining 
the  physical  features  of  this  sea  (Plates  YIII.  and  IX.)  and 
studying  its  conditions,  we  are  led  to  look  for  warm  currents  that 
have  their  genesis  in  this  ocean,  and  that  carry  from  it  volumes 
of  overheated  water,  probably  exceeding  in  quantity  many  times 
that  which  is  discharged  by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  its  fountains 
(Plate  TI.).  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  open  at  the  north,  but  tropical 
countries  bound  the  Indian  Ocean  in  that  direction.  The  waters 
of  this  ocean  are  hotter  than  those  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the 
evaporating  force  there  (§  300)  is  much  greater.  That  it  is 
^eater  we  might,  without  observation,  infer  from  the  fact  of  a 
higher  temperature  and  a  greater  amount  of  precipitation  on  the 
neighbouring  shores  (§  298).  These  two  ftkcts,  taken  together, 
tend,  it  would  seem,  to  show  that  large  currents  of  warm  water 
have  their  genesis  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  them  is  the 
well-known  Mozambique  current,  called  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope 
the  Lagulhas  current.  Another  of  these  warm  currents  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  makes  its  escape  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
And,  being  joined  by  other  warm  streams  from  the  Java  and 
China  Seas,  flows  out  into  the  Pacific,  like  another  Gulf  Stream, 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  shores  of  Asia.  Thence  it  at- 
tempts the  great  circle  route  for  the  Aleutian  Islands,  tempering 
climates,  and  losing  itself  in  the  sea  as  its  waters  grow  cool  on 
its  route  towards  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

391.  The  Black  Stream  of  the  Pacific  contrasted  with  the  €hdf 
Stream  of  the  Atlantic, — Between  the  physical  features  of  this,  the 
''  Black  Stream "  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the 
Atlantic  there  aro  several  points  of  resemblance.  Sumatra  and 
Malacca  correspond  to  Florida  and  Cuba ;  Borneo  to  the  Bahamas, 
with  the  Old  Providence  Channel  to  the  south,  and  the  Florida 
Pass  to  the  west.  The  coasts  of  China  answer  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  the  Philippines  to  the  Bermudas,  the  Japan 
Islands  to  Newfoundland,  As  with  the  Gulf  Sti^eam,  so  also 
hero  with  this  China  current,  there  is  a  counter  current  of  cold 
water  between  it  and  the  shore.  The  climates  of  the  Asiatio 
iiOBst  correspond  with  those  of  America  along  the  Atlantic,  and 
those  of  Columbia,  Washington,  and  Vancouver  resemble  those 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Islands ;  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia (State)  resembles  that  of  Spain ;    the  sandy  plains  aiid 
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ndnlefis  r^ons  of  Lower  California  reminding  one  of  Africa, 
with  its  deserts  between  the  same  parallels,  etc.  MoreoTer,  th& 
North  Pacific,  like  the  North  Atlantic,  is  enveloped,  where  ^ese- 
warm  waters  go,  with  mists  and  fogs,  and  streaked  with  lightning^ 
The  Aleutian  Islands  are  almost  as  renowned  for  fogs  and  mist& 
as  are  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfonndland.  A  surface  current 
flows  north  from  Behring's  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Sea :  but  in  the 
Atlantic  the  oforrent  is  firom,  not  into  the  Arctic  Sea :  it  flows 
south  on  the  sur&oe,  north  below;  Behring's  Strait  being  too 
shaUow  to  admit  of  mighty  under  currents,  or  to  permit  the  in- 
troduction from  the  polar  basin  of  any  large  icebergs  into  tho 
Pacific.  Behring's  Stndt,  in  ge<^raphioal  position,  answers  to 
Davis'  Strait  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  Alaska,  with  its  Aleutian 
chain  of  islands,  to  Greenland.  But  instead  of  there  being  to  the 
east  of  Alaska,  as  there  is  to  the  east  of  Greenland,  an  escape  into* 
the  polar  basin  for  these  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific,  a  shore-line 
intervenes :  being  cooled  here,  and  having  their  specific  gravity 
changed,  they  are  turned  down  through  a  sort  of  North  Sea  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  continent  toward  Mexico.  They  appear 
here  as  a  cold  current.  The  eflect  of  this  body  of  cold  water 
upon  the  littoral  dimate  of  California  is  very  marked.  Being 
cool,  it  gives  freshness  and  strength  to  the  sea  breeze  of  that 
ooast  in  summer-time,  when  the  "•  cooling  sea  breeze "  is  most 
gratefrtl.  These  contrasts  show  the  principal  points  of  resem 
blance  and  of  contrast  between  the  currents  and  aqueous  circula- 
tion in  the  two  oceans.  The  ice-bearing  currents  of  the  North 
Atlantic  are  not  repeated  as  to  volume  in  the  North  Pacific,  for 
there  is  no  nursery  for  icebergs  like  the  frozen  ocean  and  its 
Atla&tean  arms.  The  seas  of  Okotsk  and  Eamtschatka  alone,  and 
not  the  frozen  seas  of  the  Arctic,  cradle  the  icebergs  for  the 
North  Pacific. 

392.  The  LaqMas  OwreiA  and  ^  dorm  of  Oe  Cbjpe.— The 
Lagolhas  current,  as  the  Mozambique  is  sometimes  called,  skirts 
the  coast  of  Natal  as  our  Gulf  Stream  does  the  coast  of  Geoi^a, 
where  it  gives  rise  to  the  most  grand  and  terrible  displays 
of  thunder  and  lightning  that  are  anywhere  else  to  be 
witnessed.  Missionaries  thence  report  to  me  the  occurrence 
there  d  thunder-storms  in  which  for  hours  consecutively  they 
have  seen  an  uninterrupted  blaze  of  lightning,  and  heard  a 
continuous  peal  €i  thunder.  Beaching  the  Li^pilhas  banks,  the 
current  qpreads  itself  out  there  in  the  midst  of  cooler  waters^. 
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and  l)ecoine8  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  storm- 
regions  in  the  world.  My  friend  and  fellow-lahourer,  Lieut. 
Andraa  of  the  Dntch  Na^y,  has  made  the  storms  upon  these 
banks  a  specialty  for  study.  He  has  pointed  out  from  the 
abstract  logs  at  Utrecht  the  existence  there  of  some  curious  and 
interesting  atmospherical  phenomena  to  which  this  body  of  warm 
water  gives  rise.  The  storms  that  it  calls  up  oome  irushing 
from  the  westward ; — sweeping  along  parallel  with  the  coast  of 
Africa,  they  curve  along  it.  Though  so  near  the  land,  they 
seldom  reach  it.  They  march  into  these  warm  waters  with 
furious  speed ;  reaching  them  with  a  low  barometer,  they  pause 
and  die  out.  That  officer  has  conferred  a  boon  upon  the  Indiamen 
of  all  Bi^,  for  he  has  taught  them  how  to  avoid  these  dreadful 
winter  storms  of  the  Cape. 

393.  2r%«  eurrenU  and  drift  ofihe  Indian  Ocean, — There  is  some- 
times, if  not  always,  another  exit  of  warm  water  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  seems  to  be  an  overflow  of  the  great  intertropical 
caldron  of  India ; — seeking  to  escape  thence,  it  works  its  way  pole- 
ward more  as  a  drift  than  as  a  current.  It  is  to  the  Mozambique 
Cfurrent  what  the  northern  flow  of  warm  waters  in  the  Atlantic 
(§  141)  is  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  Indian  overflow  is  very 
large.  The  best  indication  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  sperm  whale 
curve  (Plate  IX.).  This  overflow  finds  its  way  south  midway 
between  Africa  and  Australia,  and  appears  to  lose  itself  in 
passing  round  a  sort  of  Sargasso  Sea,  thinly  strewed  with  patches 
of  weed.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  such  a  vast  flow  of  warm 
water  as  these  three  currents  indicate  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
when  we  recollect  that  this  ocean  (§  392)  is  land-looked  on  the 
north,  and  that  the  temperature  of  its  waters  is  frequently  as 
high  as  90°  Fahr.  There  must,  therefore,  be  immense  volumes 
of  water  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  supply  the  waste 
created  by  these  warm  currents. 

394.  The  ic&-hearing  cwrrenU  from  (ke  Antarctic  regicns. — On  either 
side  of  this  warm  current  that  escapes  &om  the  intertropical 
parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  especially  on  the  Australian  side, 
an  ice-bearing  current  (Plate  IX.)  is  found  wending  its  way 
from  the  Antarctic  regions  with  supplies  of  cold  water  to  modify 
climates  and  restore  the  aqueous  equilibrium,  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  general  drift  up  into  the  South  Atlantic  of 
ice-bearing  waters  from  Antarctic  seas.  The  icebergs  brought 
thence,  being  often  very  large  and  high,  are  set  to  the  eastward 
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by  the  "  brave  west  winds  "  of  those  regions.  Hence  the  icebergs 
that  are  so  often  seen  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  set  off  for  the  Atkntic,  bat  are  driven  to  the  eastward  by 
the  west  winds  of  these  latitudes.  The  Gulf  Stream  seldom 
permits  icebergs  from  Arctic  waters  to  reach  the  parallel  of  40^ 
in  the  North  Atlantic ;  but  I  have  known  the  ice-bearing  cunenl 
which  })as8es  east  of  Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Atlantic  to  convey 
its  bergs  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  37°  south  latitude.  This  is  the 
nearest  approach  of  icebergs  to  the  equator.  These  currents 
which  run  out  from  the  intertropical  basin  of  that  immense  sea — 
Indian  Oceans-convey  along  immense  volumes  of  water  contain- 
ing vast  quantities  of  salt,  and  we  know  that  sea  water  enough  to 
convey  back  equal  quantities  of  salt,  and  salt  to  keep  up  supplies 
for  the  outgoing  currents,  must  flow  into  the  intertropical  regions 
of  the  same  sea ;  therefore,  if  observations  were  silent  upon  the 
subject,  reason  would  teach  us  to  look  for  currents  here  that 
keep  in  motion  immense  volumes  of  water. 

395.  The  currents  rf  ihe  Pacific-^drift^wood, — The  contrast  has 
been  drawn  (§  391)  between  the  Japan  or  '*  Black  Stream  "  of 
the  North  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  course  of  the  former  has  never  been  satisfactorily  traced  out. 
There  is  (Plate  IX.),  along  the  coast  of  California  and  Mexico,  a 
southwardly  movement  of  waters,  as  there  is  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  towards  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  In  the  open 
space  west  of  this  southwardly  set  along  the  African  coast  there 
is  the  fsonous  Sargasso  Sea  (Plate  IX.),  which  is  the  general 
receptacle  of  the  drift-wood  and  sea- weed  of  the  Atlantic.  So, 
in  like  manner,  to  the  west  from  California  of  this  other  south- 
wardly set,  lies  the  pool  into  which  the  drift-wood  and  sea-weed 
of  the  North  Pacific  are  generally  gathered,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties. The  shores  of  Johnston's  Islands  (IT""  N.,  169''  30'  W.), 
which  are  near  the  edge  of  this  pool,  are  lined  with  drift-wood 
from  the  Columbia,  and  the  red  cedar  of  California.  The 
immense  trees  that  have  been  cast  up  on  these  guano  islands 
were  probably  drifted  down  with  the  cool  California  current  into 
the  north-east  trades,  and  by  them  wafted  along  to  the  west,  thus 
showing  that  the  currents  of  the  North  Pacific  flow  in  a  sort  of 
circle,  on  the  outer  edge  of  which  lie  the  Japanese  and  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

395.  The  Black  Current  of  ike  Fcmfic,  like  the  Gtdf  Streamy  eaiter 
(han  (he  adjacent  waters, — ^The  natives  of  the  Alentiaa  Islands, 
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where  no  trees  grow,  depend  npon  the  driftrwood  cast  ashore 
there  for  all  die  timber  nsed  in  the  construction  of  their  boats, 
fishing-tackle,  and  household  gear.  Among  this  timber,  the 
camphor-tree,  and  other  woods  of  China  and  Japan,  are  said  to 
be  often  recognised.  In  this  fact  we  have  additional  evidence 
touching  this  China  Stream,  as  to  which  (§  395)  but  little,  at 
best,  is  known.  "  The  Japanese,"  says  Lieutenant  Bent,*  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Geographical  Society,  January, 
1856,  ''are  well  aware  of  its  existence,  and  have  given  it  the 
name  of  *  Kuro-Siwo,'  or  Black  Stream,  which  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  deep  blue  colour  of  its  water,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  adjacent  ocean."  From  this  we  may  infer  (§71) 
that  the  blue  waters  of  this  China.  Stream  also  contain  more  salt 
than  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  sea. 

397.  The  cold  current  of  OkoUk, — ^Inshore  of,  but  counter  to 
the  *'  Black  Stream,"  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  is  found 
(§  391)  a  streak  or  layer,  or  current  of  cold  water  answering  to 
that  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  American  coast.  This 
current,  like  its  fellow  in  the  Atlantic,  is  not  strong  enough  at 
all  times  sensibly  to  affect  the  course  of  navigation ;  but,  like 
that  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  the  nursery  (§  158)  of  most  valuable 
fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  Japan  are  nearly  as  extensive  as 
those  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  people  of  each  country  are 
indebted  for  their  valuable  supplies  of  excellent  fish  to  the  cold 
waters  which  the  currents  of  the  sea  bring  down  to  their  shores. 

398.  Humboldfs  OurretU. — ^The  currents  of  the  Pacific  are  but 
little  understood.  Among  those  about  which  most  is  thought  to 
be  known  is  the  Humboldt  Current  of  Peru,  which  the  great  and 
good  man  whose  name  it  bears  was  the  first  to  discover.  It  has 
been  traced  on  Plate  IX.  according  to  the  best  information — 
defective  at  best — upon  the  subject  This  current  is  felt  as  &r 
as  the  equator,  mitigating  the  rainless  climate  of  Peru  as  it  goes, 
and  making  it  delightful.  The  Andes,  with  their  snowoaps,  on 
one  side  of  the  narrow  Pacific  slopes  of  this  intertropical  republic, 
and  the  current  from  the  Antarctic  regions  on  the  other,  make  its 
climate  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world ;  for,  though 
torrid  as  to  latitude,  it  is  such  as  to  temperature  that  clothes 
are  seldom  felt  as  oppressive  during  any  time  of  ihe  year, 
especially  after  nightfEtU. 

*  Ueatenant  Bent  was  in  the  Japan  Expedition  with  Oommodore  Peny,'  and 
ujed  the  oppartonities  thus  afforded  to  study  the  phenomena  of  this  stream. 
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399.  2%e  ^^desoUUe"  region. — Between  Ilumboldfa  Current  and 
the  great  equatorial  flow,  there  is  an  area  marked  as  the ''  desolate 
region,"  Plate  IX.  It  was  observed  that  this  part  of  the  ocean 
was  rarely  visited  by  the  whale,  either  q>erm  or  right ;  why,  it 
did  not  appear ;  bat  observationB  asserted  the  &ct.  Formerly, 
this  part  of  the  ocean  was  seldom  whitened  by  the  sails  of  a  ship, 
or  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  man.  Neither  the  indostrial 
pniscdts  of  the  sea  nor  the  highways  of  commerce  called  him 
into  it.  Now  and  then  a  roving  cmiser  or  an  enterprising 
whale-man  passed  that  way;  bat  to  all  else  it  was  an  on- 
freqoented  part  of  the  ocean,  and  so  remained  until  the  gold- 
fields  of  Australia  and  the  guano  islands  of  'Peru  made  it  a 
thorougli&re.  All  vessels  boond  from  Australia  to  South  America 
now  pass  through  it,  and  in  the  journals  of  some  of  them  it  is 
described  as  a  region  almost  void  of  the  signs  of  life  in  both  sea 
and  air.  In  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  especially,  where  there  is 
such  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  sea-birds  often  exhibit  a  com- 
panionship with  a  vessel,  and  will  follow  and  keep  company  with 
it  through  storm  and  calm  for  weeks  tc^ether.  Even  those 
kinds,  as  the  albatross  and  Cape  pigeon,  that  delight  in  the 
stormy  regions  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  inhospitable  climates  of 
the  Antarctic  regions,  not  unfrequently  accompany  ressels  into 
the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics.  The  sea-birds  that  join 
the  fiOiip  as  she  clears  Australia  will,  it  is  said,  follow  her  to  this 
region,  and  then  disappear.  Even  the  chirp  of  the  stormy-petrel 
ceases  to  be  heard  here,  and  the  sea  itself  is  said  to  be  singularly 
barren  of  life. 

400.  Pdffmetiam  irifL — ^In  the  intertropical  regions  of  the 
Pacific,  and  among  the  heated  waters  of  Polynesia,  a  wann 
ouirent  or  drift  of  immense  volume  has  its  genesis*  It  rather 
drifiB  than  floats  to  the  south,  laviii^  as  it  goes»  the  eastern  shore 
of  Australia  and  both  shores  of  New  Zealand.  These  are  the 
waters  in  which  the  little  coraUises  delight  to  build  their  atolls 
and  their  ree&.  The  intertropical  seas  of  the  Pacific  afford  an 
immense  sui&ce  £9r  evaporation.  No  rivers  empty  there;  the 
annual  £Edl  of  rain  there,  except  in  the  **  Equatorial  Doldrums,"  is 
small,  and  the  evaporation  is  aU  that  both  the  north-east  and 
the  south-east  trade-winds  can  take  up  and  cany  off.  I  have 
marked  on  Plate  IX.  the  direction  of  tiie  supposed  wann-water 
current  which  conducts  these  over-heated  and  biiny  waters  from 
the  tropics  in  mid-ocean  to  the  extra-tropical  regions  where 
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precipitation  is  in  excess.  Here,  being  cooled,  and  agitated, 
4iDd  mixed  up  with  waters  that  are  less  salt,  these  over-heated 
and  over-salted  waters  from  the  tropics  are  replenished  and 
restored  to  their  rounds  in  the  wonderful  system  of  ooeanio 
navigation. 

401.  Eqwdond  currenU. — ^There  are  also  about  the  equator  in 
this  ocean  some  curious  currents,  which  I  have  called  the 
*'  Doldrum  Currents  '*  of  the  Pacific,  but  which  I  do  not  under- 
«tand,  and  as  to  which  observations  are  not  sufficient  yet  to 
jifTord  the  proper  explanation  or  description.  There  aie  many 
of  them,  some  of  which  at  times  run  with  great  force.  On  a 
voyage  from  the  Society  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  I  encountered 
one  running  at  the  rate  of  ninety-six  miles  a  day.  These  currents 
are  generally  found  setting  to  the  west.  They  are  often,  but 
not  always,  encountered  in  the  equatorial  Doldrums  on  the 
voyage  between  the  Society  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  Cap- 
tain Pichon's  abstract  log  of  the  French  corvette  "L'Eurydice," 
-from  Honolulu  to  Tahiti,  in  August,  1857,  a  "  doldrum  "  current 
is  recorded  at  79  miles  a  day  west  by  north.  He  encountered  it 
between  1°  N.  and  4°  S.,  where  it  was  300  miles  broad.  On  the 
iroyage  to  Honolulu  in  July  of  iae  same  year,  he  experienced  no 
49uch  current;  but  in  6^  N.  he  encountered  one  of  36  miles, 
netting  south-east,  or  nearly  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
current  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  60  miles  broad. 
What  else  should  we  expect  in  this  ocean  but  a  fifystem  of  currents 
^md  counter-currents  apparently  the  most  uncertain  and  compli- 
-cated?  The  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  may,  in  the 
view  we  are  about  to  take,  be  considered  as  one  sheet  of  watei. 
This  sheet  of  water  covers  an  area  quite  equal  in  extent  to  one- 
half  of  that  embraced  by  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth ;  and, 
accoiding  to  Professor  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  who  so  states 
it  in  the  new  edition  of  his  splendid  Physical  Atlas,  ^e  total 
annual  £bJ1  of  rain  on  the  earth's  surfiguse  is  one  hundred  and 
<eighty-6ix  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  imperial  miles. 
Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  vapour  which  makes  this  rain 
comes  from  this  waste  of  waters ;  but  supposing  that  only  half  of 
this  quantity,  i.e,j  ninety-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cubic  miles  of  rain  falls  upon  this  sea,  and  that  that  much,  at 
least,  is  taken  up  from  it  again  as  vapour,  this  would  give  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  cubic  miles  as  the  quantityof  water  whidi 
is  daily  lifted  up  and  poured  back  again  into  this  expanse.    It  ii 
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taken  up  at  one  place  and  rained  down  at  another,  and  in  tliis 
process,  therefore,  we  have  agencies  for  multitudes  of  partial  and 
conflicting  currents — all  in  their  set  and  strength,  apparently  as 
uncertain  as  the  winds. 

402.  The  influence  of  rains  and  evajporcUion  upon  current.— The 
better  to  appreciate  the  operation  of  such  agencies  in  producing 
currents  in  the  sea,  now  here,  now  there,  first  this  way,  and  then 
that,  let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  imagine  a  district  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  square  miles  in  extent  to  be  set  apart,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  the  scene  of  operations  for  one 
day.  We  must  now  conceive  a  machine  capable  of  pumping  up, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  water  to  the  depth  of  one  mile 
in  this  district.  The  machine  must  not  only  pump  up  and  bear 
off  this  immense  quantity  of  water,  but  it  must  discharge  it  again 
into  the  sea  on  the  same  day,  but  at  some  other  place.  Now 
here  is  a  force  for  creating  currents  that  is  equivalent  in  its 
results  to  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  baling  up,  in 
twenty-four  houra,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  cubic  miles  of 
water  from  one  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  emptying  it  out 
again  upon  another  part.  The  currents  that  would  be  created 
by  such  an  operation  would  overwhelm  navigation  and  desolate 
the  sea;  and,  happily  for  the  human  race,  the  great  atmo- 
spherical machine  which  actually  does  perform  every  day,  on  the 
average,  all  this  lifting  up,  ti^nsporting  and  letting  down  of 
water  upon  the  face  of  the  grand  ocean,  does  not  confine  itself  to 
an  area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  square  miles,  but  to  an 
area  three  hundred  thousand  times  as  great ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
the  same  quantity  of  water  is  kept  in  motion,  and  the  currents,  in 
the  aggregate,  transport  as  much  water  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
as  they  would  have  to  do  were  all  the  disturbance  to  take  placo 
upon  our  hypothetical  area  of  one  mile  deep  over  the  space  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  square  miles.  Now  when  we  come  to 
recollect  that  evaporation  is  lifting  tip,  that  the  winds  are  trans- 
porting, and  that  the  clouds  are  letting  down  every  day  actually 
such  a  body  of  water,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  done  by  little 
and  little  at  a  place,  and  by  hairs*  breadths  at  a  time,  not  by 
parallelopipedons  one  mile  thick,  and  that  the  evaporation  is 
most  rapid  and  the  rains  most  copious,  not  always  at  the  same 
j)lace,  but  now  here,  now  there.  We  thus  see  actually  existing 
in  nature  a  force  perhaps  quite  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  just  such 
a  system  of  currents  as  that  which  mariners  find  in  the  Pacific 
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(§  401) — carrents  which  appear  to  rise  in  mid  ocean,  run  at 
unequal  rates,  sometimes  east,  sometimes  west,  but  which  always 
lose  themselves  where  they  rise,  viz.,  in  mid  ocean. 

403.  Under  currents — Parher^s  dee^sea  sounding. — ^Lieutenant 
J.  C.  Walsh,  in  the  U.  S.  schooner  **  Taney,"  and  Lieutenant 
S.  P.  Lee,  in  the  U.  S.  brig  "  Dolphin,"  both,  while  they  were 
carrying  on  a  system  of  observations  in  oonneotion  with  -flie  Wind 
AND  CuBRGNT  CuARTS,  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  subject 
of  submarine  currents.  They  made  some  interesting  experiments 
upon  the  subject.  A  block  of  wood  was  loaded  to  sinking,  and, 
by  means  of  a  fishing-line  or  a  bit  of  twine,  let  down  to  the  depth 
of  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  fathoms,  at  the  will  of  the  experi- 
menter. A  small  barrel  as  a  float,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  block 
from  sinking  farther,  was  then  tied  to  the  line,  and  the  whole  let 
go  from  the  boat.  To  use  their  own  expressions,  *'  It  was  wonder- 
ful, indeed,  to  see  this  barrega  move  off,  against  wind,  and  sea, 
and  surface  current,  at  the  rate  of  over  one  knot  an  hour,  as  was- 
generally  the  case,  and  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  If  knots.. 
The  men  in  the  boat  could  not  repress  exclamations  of  surprise^ 
for  it  really  appeared  as  if  some  monster  of  the  deep  had  hold  of 
the  weight  below,  and  was  walking  off  with  it."*  Both  officers 
and  men  were  amazed  at  the  sight.  The  experiments  in  deep- 
sea  soundings,  have  also  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject  of 
under  currents.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  exist  in  all,  or 
almost  all  parts  of  the  deep  sea,  for  never  in  any  instance  yet  has 
the  deep-sea  line  ceased  to  run  out,  even  after  the  plummet  had 
reached  the  bottom.  If  the  line  be  held  fast  in  the  boat,  it  in- 
variably parts,  showing,  when  two  or  three  miles  of  it  are  out, 
that  the  under  currents  are  sweeping  c^inst  the  bight  of  it  with 
what  seamen  call  a  swigging  force^  that  no  sounding  twine  has  yet 
proved  strong  enough  to  withstand.  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Parker,  of 
the  United  States  frigate  "  Congress,"  attempted,  in  1852,  a  deep- 
sea  sounding  off  the  coast  of  South  America.  He  was  engaged 
with  the  experiment  eight  or  nine  hours,  during  which  time  a 
line  nearly  ten  miles  long  was  payed  out.  Night  coming  on,  he 
had  to  part  the  line  (which  he  did  simply  by  attempting  to  haul 
it  in)  and  return  on  board.  Examination  proved  that  ^e  ocean 
there,  instead  of  being  over  ten  miles  in  depth,  was  not  over 
three,  and  that  the  line  was  swept  out  by  the  force  of  one  or 

*  Ideotcniint  WalalL 
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more  under  ouirents.    But  in  what  direction  these  cunentB  were 
running  is  not  known. 

404.  The  con^estSnUty  of  waier — effect  of  in  Oie  oceanic  drcula- 
Hon. — ^Vertical  circulation  is  as  important  in  the  sea  aa  it  is  in 
the  air  (§  231).  In  striving  to  understand  the  physical  machinery 
of  our  planet  and  to  comprehend  its  workings,  we  fmut^  if  we 
would  learn,  proceed  upon  the  principle  (§  351)  that  at  creation 
the  waters  were  measured,  the  hills  weighed,  and  the  atmosphere 
meted  out,  and  that  each  was  endowed  with  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties so  proportioned  and  so  adjusted  as  exactly  to  answer  its 
purposes  in  the  grand  design.  And,  consequently,  we  are  en- 
titled to  infer  that  fluidity  instead  of  solidity  was  imparted  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  matter  which  we  call  water,  to  enable  it  to 
perform  the  offices  to  be  required  of  fluid  matter,  and  which,  in 
the  terrestrial  economy,  solid  matter  was  not  adapted  to  perform. 
By  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  are  taught  to  regard  the  fluidity  of 
all  the  water  in  the  sea  as  a  physical  necessity — and  by  this 
mode  of  reasoning  we  are  required  to  reject  as  insufficient,  any 
hypothesis  touching  the  system  of  aqueous  circulation  on  our 
planet  which  ignores,  even  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  ocean, 
an  interchange  of  its  particles  between  the  bottom  and  the  top . 
Were  such  interchaiige  not  to  take  place — ^were  the  water  in  the 
sea  which  once  sinks  below  the  level  of  its  horizontal  circulation 
doomed  to  remain  there  for  ever,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  sea  would  lose  its  balance  and  its  counterpoises ; 
that,  not  being  able  to  preserve  its  status,  the  water  at  the  bottom 
would  have  grown  heavier  and  heavier,  while  that  at  the  top 
would  have  become  lighter  and  lighter,  until  the  one  became 
saturated  with  salt,  the  other  entirely  fresh.  To  prevent  this 
Htate  of  things,  we  recogmze  the  influences  of  the  winds  and  tides, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  vertical  movements  in  the  sea. 
Whence,  therefore,  let  us  inquire,  when  a  given  quantity  cf 
water  once  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  whence— since 
it  goes  there  by  virtue  of  its  own  specific  gravity,  whence  is 
power  to  be  derived  for  bringing  it  up  again?  for  sooner  orlater, 
according  to  this  view,  up  it  must  come.  We  thus  arrive  pre- 
cisely at  one  of  those  points  (§  287)  at  which  hypothesis  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  would  make  further  progress.  Here, 
therefore,  let  us  pause  to  search  among  the  physios  of  the  sea 
for  such  a  power  and  the  foundation  for  hypothesis.  Leslie  has 
pointed  out  exactly  such  a  power  for  the  atmospherio  ocean, — a 
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power  which,  after  the  heaviest  air  has  settled  at  the  bottom  of 
its  subtile  sea — after  the  lightest  has  oome  to  rest  at  the  top,  and 
the  whole  arranged  itself  according  to  specifio  gravity — can 
haul  that  which  is  below  to  the  top,  and  send  that  which  ia  on 
the  top  down  into  the  recesses  and  cavities  below.  Suppose  the 
entire  atmosphere  to  he,  from  the  hottom  to  the  top,  nearly  of  the 
same  temperature,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  the  quiescent  equi- 
librium, and  that  from  some  cause  a  certain  volume  of  air  above 
has  its  specific  graviiy  so  changed  that  it  commences  to  descend. 
As  it  descends  the  pressure  upon  it  increases — and  air,  being 
compressed,  contracts  and  gives  out  heat.  A  like  volume  ascends 
to  take  its  place,  and  in  ascending  it  expands  and  grows  cool. 
'Thus  the  total  mass,  and  the  total  pressure,  and  the  total  amount 
of  caloric  remain  the  same ;  but  there  is  a  transfer  of  heat  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  by  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  mass  is 
destroyed,  and  a  force  established  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmo- 
spherical ocean  which,  with  the  assistance  of  an  agent  at  the  top 
to  alter  specific  gravity,  is  capable  of  sending  up  the  heavy  air 
from  the  bottom,  of  drawing  down  the  light  from  the  top,  and  of 
turning,  in  course  of  time,  the  whole  atmosphere  upside  down. 
All  philosophers  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  omnipresent 
i^ent  in  the  air,  and  that,  by  alternately  assuming  the  latent  and 
the  senfible  form,  it,  to  say  the  least,  assists  to  give  to  the  atmo- 
sphere the  dynamical  force  required  for  its  system  of  vertical 
circulation  as  well  as  its  horizontaL  So  with  water  and  the  eaU 
sea  where  we  do  have  an  agent  that  is  continually  altering  spedfio 
gravity  at  the  surface.  Notwithstanding  the  Florentine  experi- 
ment upon  water  in  the  gold  ball,  it  has  since  been  abundantly 
proved  that  water  is  compressible — so  much  so,  that  at  the  depth 
of  ninety-three  miles  its  density  would  be  doubled.  Conse- 
quently, a  given  quantity  of  water — such,  for  instance,  as  a  cubic 
foot  measured  at  the  surfiice — ^would  not,  if  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
four  miles,  measure  a  cubic  foot  by  seventy-two  cubic  inches. 
As  a  rule,  the  compressibility  of  water  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  is 
one  per  cent,  for  every  1000  fathoms.  Here,  then,  in  the  latent 
heat  which  is  liberated  in  the  processes  of  descent,  have  we  not  a 
power  which  is  capable  of  sending  np  to  the  top  water  from  the 
uttermost  depths  of  the  sea  ?  Suppose  that  this  cubic  measure  of 
water,  by  supplying  vapour  to  the  winds  at  the  sur&ce,  to  have 
its  saltness  so  increased  aa  to  alter  its  specific  gravity  to  sinking : 
Like  the  air,  it  is  compressed,  and  contracts  in  its  descent,  giving 
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out  heat,  raising  the  temperattire,  and  changing  the  speoific 
gravity  of  like  quantities  in  the  various  thermal  strata  through 
which  it  has  to  pass.  Thus  heat  is  conveyed  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  there  to  be  liberated  and  impart  to  its  waters 
dynamical  force  for  their  upward  movement.  This  is  the  power 
we  paused  to  search  for :  whatever  be  its  amount  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  vera  catwa,  and  wo  must  therefore  recognize  it,  if  not 
as  the  sole  agent,  nevertheless  as  one  of  the  principal  agents 
which  iNature  employs  in  the  system  of  vertical  circulation  that 
has  been  ordained  for  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

405.  AsMted  by  its  itdUs. — Now,  but  for  the  salts  of  the  sea 
this  process  could  not  go  on  so  long  as  the  laws  of  thermal 
dilatation  remain  as  they  are  for  sea  water.  Unlilce  fresh  water, 
which  expands  as  it  is  cooled  below  39°.5,  sea  water  contracts 
until  it  has  passed  its  freezing-point  and  attained  the  temperature 
of  25^.6.*  Were  it  not  for  its  salts,  sea  water  once  near  the 
surface  within  the  tropics  would,  by  reason  of  its  warmth  and 
thennal  dilatation,  remain  near  the  surface.  Vertical  circulation 
would  be  confined  to  polar  seas,  and  many  of  the  living  creatures 
that  inhabit  its  waters  would  perish  for  the  lack  of  currents  to 
con'Cey  them  their  food* 

406.  The  origin  of  currents, — If  we  except  the  tides,  and  the 
partial  currents  of  the  sea,  such  as  those  that  may  be  created  by 
the  wind,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  (§  108)  that  all  the 
currents  of  the  ocean  owe  their  origin  to  diJSerence  of  specific 
gravity  between  sea  water  at  one  place  and  sea  water  at 
another;  for  wherever  there  is  such  a  difference,  whether  it  be 
owing  to  difference  of  temperature  or  to  difference  of  saltness, 
etc.,  it  is  a  difference  that  disturbs  equilibrium,  and  currents  are 
the  consequences.  The  heavier  water  goes  towards  the  lighter, 
and  the  lighter  whence  the  heavier  comes ;  for  two  fluids  differ- 
ing in  specific  gravity  (§  106),  and  standing  at  the  same  level, 
can  no  more  balance  each  other  than  unequal  weights  in  opposite 
scales  of  a  true  balance.  It  is  immaterial,  as  before  stated, 
whether  this  difference  of  specific  gravity  be  caused  by  tempera- 
ture, by  the  matter  held  in  solution,  or  by  any  other  thing ;  the 
effect  is  the  same,  namely,  a  current.  That  the  sea,  in  all  parts, 
holds  in  solution  the  same  kind  of  solid  matter  ;  that  its  watei^ 
in  this  place,  where  it  never  rains,  are  not  Salter  than  the 
strongest  brine ;   and  that  in  another  place,  where  the  rain  ia 

*  Bee  Prof.  Hubbard's  experiments,  vol !.,  Staling  Directions. 
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incessant,  they  are  not  entirely  without  salt,  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  in  proof  of  a  system  of  currents  or  of  circulation  in  the 
sea,  by  which  its  waters  are  shaken  up  and  kept  mixed  together 
as  though  they  were  in  a  phial. 

407.  Currents  of  the  AtianUic, — The  principal  currents  of  the 
Atlantic  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Besides  this,  its  eddies  and  its  oflfsets  aie  the  equatorial  current 
(Plate  YL),  and  the  St  Eoque  or  Brazil  Current.  Their  fountain- 
head  is  the  same :  it  is  in  the  warm  waters  about  the  equator, 
between  AMca  and  America.  The  former,  receiving  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco  as  tributaries  by  the  way,  flows  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  becomes,  with  the  waters  (§  103)  in  which 
the  vapours  of  the  trade-winds  leave  their  salts,  the  feeder  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  Brazil  current,  coming  from  the  same  fountain, 
is  supposed  to  be  divided  by  Cape  St.  Roque,  one  branch  going 
to  the  south  under  this  name  (Plate  IX.),  the  other  to  the  west- 
ward. This  last  has  been  a  great  bugbear  to  navigators,  princi- 
pally on  acootmt  of  ihe  difficulties  which  a  few  dull  vessels 
falling  to  leeward  of  St.  Boque  have  found  in  beating  up  against 
it.  It  was  said  to  have  caused  the  loss  of  some  English  transports 
in  the  last  century,  which  fell  to  leeward  of  the  Cape  on  a 
voyage  to  the  other  hemisphere ;  and  navigators,  accordingly, 
were  advised  to  shim  it  as  a  danger. 

408.  The  Si.  Boque  currenL — This  current  has  been  an  object  of 
special  investigation  during  my  researches  connected  with  the 
\Vind  and  Current  Charts,  and  the  result  has  satisfied  me  that  as 
a  rule  it  is  neither  a  dangerous  nor  a  constant  current,  notwith- 
standing older  writers.  Horsbuigh,  in  his  East  India  Directory, 
cautions  navigators  against  it ;  and  Keith  Johnston,  in  his  great 
Physical  Atlas,  published  in  1848,  thus  speaks  of  it :  **  This 
current  greatly  impedes  the  progress  of  those  vessels  which  cross 
the  equator  west  of  23°  west  longitude,  impelling  them  beyond 
Cape  St.  Boque,  when  they  are  drawn  towards  the  northern 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  cannot  regain  their  course  till  after  weeks  or 
months  of  delay  and  exertion."  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
my  researches  abundantly  prove  that  'vessels  which  cross  the 
equator  five  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  longitude  23°  have  no 
difficulty  on  account  of  this  current  in  clearing  that  cape.  I 
receive  almost  daily  the  abstract  logs  of  vessels  that  cross  the 
equator  west  of  long.  30°,  and  in  three  days  from  that  crossing 
they  are  generally  clear  of  that  cape.     A  few  of  them  report  the 
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rainlen  regions  of  liower  California  reminding  one  of  Africa, 
with  ita  deserts  between  the  same  parallels,  etc.  Moreorer,  th& 
North  Pacific,  like  the  North  Atlantic,  is  enveloped,  where  these 
warm  waters  go,  with  mists  and  fc^s,  and  streaked  with  lighining^ 
The  Aleutian  Iidands  are  almost  as  renowned  for  fogs  and  mista 
as  are  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  surface  current 
flows  north  from  Behring's  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Sea :  but  in  the^ 
Atlantic  the  current  is  frcm^  not  into  the  Arctic  Sea :  it  flows 
south  on  the  surfiice,  north  below;  Behring^s  Strait  being  too 
shallow  to  admit  of  mighty  under  currents,  or  to  permit  the  in- 
troduction from  the  polar  basin  of  any  large  icebergs  into  the 
Faoifio.  Behring's  Strait,  in  geographical  position,  answers  to- 
Davis'  Strait  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  Alaska,  with  its  Aleutian 
chain  of  islands,  to  Greenland.  But  instead  of  there  being  to  the 
east  of  Alaska,  as  there  is  to  the  east  of  Greenland,  an  escape  into 
the  polar  basin  for  these  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific,  a  shore-line- 
intervenes  :  being  cooled  here,  and  having  their  specific  gravity 
changed,  they  are  turned  down  through  a  sort  of  North  Sea  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  continent  toward  Mexico.  They  appear 
here  as  a  cold  current.  The  effect  of  this  body  of  cold  water 
upon  the  littoral  climate  of  California  is  very  marked.  Being 
oool,  it  gives  freshness  and  strength  to  the  sea  breeze  of  that 
coast  in  summer-time,  when  the  '^cooling  sea  breeze"  is  most 
grateful*  These  contrasts  show  the  principal  points  of  resem 
Uanoe  and  of  contrast  between  the  currents  and  aqueous  circula- 
tion in  the  two  oceans.  The  ice-bearing  currents  of  the  North 
Atlantic  are  not  repeated  as  to  volume  in  the  North  Pacific,  for 
there  is  no  nursery  for  icebergs  like  the  frozen,  ocean  and  its^ 
Ailantean  arms.  The  seas  of  Okotsk  and  Eamtschatka  alone,  and 
not  the  frozen  seas  of  the  Arctic,  cradle  the  icebergs  for  the 
North  Pacific. 

392.  The  LagvShat  (hnent  and  ^  ttorna  of  (he  Oape. — ^Tfae 
Lagulhas  current,  as  the  Mozambique  is  sometimes  called,  skirts 
the  coast  of  Natal  as  our  Gulf  Stream  does  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
where  it  ^ves  rise  to  the  most  grand  and  terrible  displays 
of  thunder  and  lightning  that  are  anywhere  else  to  be 
witnessed.  Missionaries  thence  report  to  me  the  occurrence 
there  of  thunder-storms  in  which  for  hours  consecutively  they 
hav)»  seen  an  uninterrupted  blaze  <^  lightning,  and  heard  a 
oontinmons  peal  of  thunder.  Beaching  the  Lagulhas  banks,  the 
ourrrait  spreads  itself  out  there  in  the  midst  of  cooler  waters^. 
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and  l)eoome8  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  storm- 
Tegions  in  the  world.  My  friend  and  fellow-lahourer,  Lieut. 
Andraa  of  the  I>atch  NaTj,  has  made  the  storms  upon  these 
"banks  a  specialty  for  stndy.  He  has  pointed  out  from  the 
abstract  logs  at  Utrecht  the  existence  there  of  some  cnrions  and 
interesting  atmospherical  phenomena  to  which  this  body  of  warm 
water  giyes  rise.  The  storms  that  it  calls  np  oome  rushing 
from  the  westward ; — sweeping  along  parallel  with  the  coast  of 
Africa,  they  curve  along  it.  Though  so  near  the  land,  they 
seldom  reach  it.  They  march  into  these  warm  waters  with 
furious  speed ;  reaching  them  with  a  low  barometer,  they  pause 
and  die  out.  That  officer  has  conferred  a  boon  upon  the  Indiamen 
of  aU  flags,  for  he  has  taught  them  how  to  avoid  these  dreadful 
winter  storms  of  the  Cape. 

393.  T%e  currenia  cmd  drift  of  (he  Indian  Ocean. — There  is  some- 
times, if  not  always,  another  exit  of  warm  water  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  seems  to  be  an  overflow  of  the  great  intertropical 
caldron  of  India ; — seeking  to  escape  thence,  it  works  its  way  pole- 
ward more  as  a  drift  than  as  a  current.  It  is  to  the  Mozambique 
omrent  what  the  northern  flow  of  warm  waters  in  the  Atlantic 
(§  141)  is  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  Indian  overflow  is  very 
lai^  The  best  indication  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  sperm  whale 
curve  (Plate  IX.).  This  overflow  finds  its  way  south  midway 
between  Africa  and  Australia,  and  appears  to  lose  itself  in 
passing  round  a  sort  of  Sargasso  Sea,  thinly  strewed  with  patches 
of  weed.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  such  a  vast  flow  of  warm 
water  as  these  three  currents  indicate  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
when  we  recollect  that  this  ocean  (§  392)  is  land-locked  on  the 
north,  and  that  the  temperature  of  its  waters  is  frequently  as 
high  as  90°  Fahr.  There  must,  therefore,  be  immense  volumes 
of  water  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  supply  the  waste 
created  by  these  warm  currents. 

394.  The  ice^bearvng  ewnraUe  from  ihe  Antarctic  regions, — On  either 
side  of  this  warm  current  that  escapes  from  the  intertropical 
parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  especifdly  on  the  Australian  side, 
an  ice-bearing  current  (Plate  IK.)  is  found  wending  its  way 
from  the  Antarctic  regions  with  supplies  of  cold  water  to  modify 
dimates  and  restore  the  aqueous  equilibrium,  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  general  drift  up  into  the  South  Atlantic  of 
ice-bearing  waters  from  Antarctic  seas.  The  icebergs  brought 
thence,  being  often  very  large  and  high,  are  set  to  the  eastward 
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ndnlefls  x^ons  of  Lower  California  reminding  one  of  Africa, 
witli  its  deserts  between  the  same  parallels,  etc.  Moreover,  th& 
Korih  Pacific,  like  the  North  Atlantic,  is  enveloped,  where  these- 
warm  waters  go,  with  mists  and  fogs,  and  streaked  with  ligJUning^ 
The  Aleutian  Mands  are  almost  as  renowned  for  fogs  and  mista 
as  are  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  surface  cttrrent 
flows  north  from  Behring's  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Sea :  but  in  tho 
Atlantic  the  oorrent  is  Jromj  not  into  the  Arctic  Sea :  it  flows 
south  on  the  sur&oe,  north  below ;  Behring's  Strait  being  toa 
shallow  to  admit  of  mighty  under  onrrents,  or  to  permit  the  in-> 
troduotiott  from  the  polar  basin  of  any  large  icebergs  into  the 
Pacific.  Behring^s  Strait,  in  geographical  position,  answers  to- 
Davis'  Strait  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  Alaska,  with  its  Aleutian 
chain  of  islands,  to  Greenland.  But  instead  of  there  being  to  the 
east  of  Alaska,  as  there  is  to  the  east  of  Greenland,  an  escape  inta 
the  polar  basin  for  these  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific,  a  shore-line- 
intervenes  :  being  cooled  here,  and  having  their  specific  gravity 
changed,  they  are  turned  down  through  a  sort  of  North  Sea  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  continent  toward  Mexico.  They  appear 
hero  as  a  cold  current.  The  effect  of  this  body  of  cold  water 
upon  the  littoral  climate  of  California  is  very  marked.  Being 
cool,  it  gives  freshness  and  strength  to  the  sea  breeze  of  that 
ooast  in  summer-time,  when  the  '^cooling  sea  breeze"  is  most 
grateful.  These  contrasts  show  the  principal  points  of  resem 
blaace  and  of  contrast  between  the  currents  and  aqueous  circula- 
tion in  the  two  oceans.  The  ice-bearing  currents  of  the  North 
Atlantic  are  not  repeated  as  to  volume  in  the  North  Pacific,  for 
there  is  no  nursery  for  icebergs  like  the  froz&n  ocean  and  its- 
Atlantean  arms.  Tlie  seas  of  Okotsk  and  Eamtschatka  alone,  and 
not  the  frozen  seas  of  the  Arctic,  cradle  the  icebergs  for  the 
North  Pacific. 

392.  Tke  Lagidhaa  Ouirrent  and  Ae  shrms  of  Ae  Gbpe. — The 
Lagnlhas  current,  as  the  Mozambique  is  sometimes  called,  skirts 
the  coast  of  Natal  as  our  Gulf  Stream  does  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
where  it  gives  rise  to  the  most  grand  and  terrible  displays 
of  thunder  and  lightning  that  are  anywhere  else  to  be 
witnessed.  Missionaries  tiience  report  to  me  the  occurrence 
there  of  thunder-storms  in  which  for  hours  consecutively  they 
have  seen  an  uninterrupted  blaze  of  lightning,  and  heard  a 
coniinvouB  peal  of  thunder.  Beadbing  the  Li^plhas  banks,  the 
cnirent  spreads  itself  out  there  in  the  midst  of  cooler  waters,. 
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and  'becomes  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  storm- 
regions  in  the  world.  My  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Lieut. 
Andran  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  has  made  the  storms  upon  these 
banks  a  specialty  for  study.  He  has  pointed  out  from  the 
abstract  logs  at  Utrecht  the  existence  there  of  some  curious  and 
interesting  atmospherical  phenomena  to  which  this  body  of  warm 
water  gives  rise.  The  storms  that  it  calls  up  oome  rushing 
£rom  the  westward ; — sweeping  along  parallel  with  the  coast  of 
Africa,  they  curve  along  it.  Though  so  near  the  land,  they 
seldom  reach  it.  They  march  into  these  warm  waters  wi^ 
furious  speed  ;  reaching  them  with  a  low  barometer,  they  pause 
and  die  out.  That  officer  has  conferred  a  boon  upon  the  Indiamen 
of  all  flags,  for  he  has  taught  them  how  to  avoid  these  dreadful 
winter  storms  of  the  Cape. 

393.  The  currerUs  cmd  drift  of  ike  Indian  Ocean. — There  is  some- 
times, if  not  always,  another  exit  of  warm  water  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  seems  to  be  an  overflow  of  the  great  intertropical 
caldron  of  India ; — seeking  to  escape  thence,  it  works  its  way  pole- 
ward more  as  a  drift  than  as  a  current.  It  is  to  the  Mozambique 
current  what  the  northern  flow  of  warm  waters  in  the  Atlantic 
(§  141)  is  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  Indian  overflow  is  very 
large.  The  best  indication  of  it  is  aflbrded  by  the  sperm  whale 
curve  (Plate  IX.).  This  overflow  finds  its  way  south  midway 
between  Africa  and  Australia,  and  appears  to  lose  itself  in 
passing  loimd  a  sort  of  Sai^asso  Sea,  thinly  strewed  with  patches 
of  weed.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  such  a  vast  flow  of  warm 
water  as  these  three  currents  indicate  from  the  Indian  Ocean^ 
when  we  recollect  that  this  ocean  (§  392)  is  land-locked  on  the 
north,  and  that  the  temperature  of  its  waters  is  frequently  as 
high  as  90°  Fahr.  There  must,  therefore,  be  immense  volumes 
of  water  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  supply  the  waste 
created  by  these  warm  currents. 

394.  The  ice^bearing  cuirrents  from  ike  AfdareUe  regions, — On  either 
side  of  this  warm  current  that  escapes  from  the  intertropical 
parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  especially  on  the  Australian  side, 
an  ice-bearing  current  (Plate  IX.)  is  found  wending  its  way 
from  the  Antarctic  regions  with  supplies  of  cold  water  to  modify 
climates  and  restore  the  aqueous  equilibrium,  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  general  drift  up  into  the  South  Atlantic  of 
ice-bearing  waters  from  Antarctic  seas.  The  icebergs  brought 
thence,  being  often  very  lai^  and  high,  are  set  to  the  eastward 
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8iii£M)e,  thexe  is,  it  is  supposed,  a  basin  in  which  the  waters,  as 
they  rise  to  the  suriaoe,  are  at  30^,  or  whatever  be  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  under  onrrent,  which  we  know  must  be  above  the 
freezing-point,  for  the  current  is  of  water  in  a  fluid,  not  in  a  solid 
state.  An  arrangement  in  nature,  by  which  a  basin  of  consider- 
able area  in  the  frozen  ocean  coidd  be  supplied  by  water  coming 
in  at  the  bottom  and  rising  up  at  the  top,  with  a  temperature 
not  below  30°,  or  even  27°.2 — ^the  freezing-point  of  sea  water — 
would  go  far  to  mitigate  the  climate  in  the  regions  round  about. 

425.  Indieaiiona  of  a  milder  dimate, — ^And  that  there  is  a 
warmer  dimate  somewhere  in  that  inhospitable  sea,  the  observa- 
tions of  many  of  the  explorers  who  have  visited  it  indicate.  Its 
existence  may  be  inferred  al^o  from  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
birds  and  ariiTWftlH  are  found  at  certain  seasons  migrating  to  the 
north,  evidently  in  search  of  milder  climates.  The  instincts  of 
these  dumb  creatures  are  unerring,  and  we  can  imagine  no  miti- 
gation of  the  climate  in  tiiat  direotiony  unless  it  arise  from  the 
proximity,  or  the  presence  there  of  a  large  body  of  open  water. 
It  is  another  furnace  (§  151)  in  the  beautiful  economy  of  Nature 
for  tempering  climates  there. 

426.  How  ti^  liUorci  iDoters,  by  being  dUuied  from  the  rivers  and  the 
rainSy  serve  as  a  moMe  for  Hie  saUer  and  warmer  sea  water  hdow, — 
The  hydrographic  basin  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  large,  and  it 
delivers  into  that  sea  annually  a  very  copious  drainage.  Such  an 
immense  volume  of  fresh  water  discharged  into  so  small  a  sea  as 
the  Arctic  Ocean  is,  must  go  far  towards  diluting  its  brine. 
Fig.  2,  Plate  X.  (§  433),  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  brine  of 
our  littoral  seas  is  diluted  by  the  drainage  from  the  Atlantic 
slopes  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  observed  by  that  figure 
that  suddenly  after  crossing  the  parallel  of  34°  N.  the  water 
begins  to  grow  eocier  and  lighter.  The  observations  for  the  two 
curves  are  a  part  of  the  celebrated  series  made  by  Captain  Bodgers 
in  the  XJ.  S.  ship  "  Vinoennes "  all  the  way  from  Behring^s 
StruiB  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  to  Kew  York.  He  cleared  the 
iimer  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  34°,  where  the  waters  began  to 
grow  cooler  and  lighter,  and  so  continued  to  do  as  he  approached 
the  shore.  The  remarkable  and  sudden  approach  of  the  thermal' 
and  specific  gravily  curves  after  crossing  34°  N.  can  be  explained 
by  no  other  hypothesis  than  this,  viz. :  the  sur&ce  water  of  the 
sea  was  so  diluted  with  the  fresh  water  from  the  Chesapeake,  the 
Delaware,  and  New  York  Baysi  that,  notwithstanding  the  tem 
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f>eratiiro  decreased  as  Bodgers  approached  the  shore,  yet  the 
specific  grayitj  decretued  also,  because  the  saltness  decreased  by 
reason  of  the  increasing  proportion  of  river  water  as  he  neared 
the  shore.  And  thns  we  have  in  our  own  waters  an  illustration 
4uid  an  example  of  how  water  that  is  cool  and  light — ^becanse  not 
so  salt — ^may  be  made  to  cover  and  protect  as  with  a  mantle,  a 
sheet  of  warmer,  bat  Salter  and  heavier  Water  below. 

427.  An  wnder  current  of  warm  htd  taU  and  heaey  water. — The 
mean  specific  gravity  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  water  as  observed  by 
Bodgers,  and  reduced  to  the  freezing-point  (27^.2)  of  sea  water, 
was  1.0263.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  GuK  Stream  water,  as 
observed  by  him,  and  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  (27^2), 
vras  1.0303.  If  these  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  water  of 
the  torrid  and  frigid  zones,  it  wonld  appear  that  the  waters  of 
intertropical  seas  have  15  per  cent,  more  salt  in  them  than  the 
sur&ce  water  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  has.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  hydrometer  has  not  been  more  frequently  used  in  the  Arctio 
Ocean,  for  a  careful  series  of  observations  upon  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  there  at  the  Burfeuie  and  at  various  depths 
would  indicate  to  us  not  only  the  extent  to  which  the  water 
there  is  diluted  by  the  rivers  and  the  rains,  but  it  would  yield 
other  highly  interesting  results.  Now  this  salt  and  heavy 
water,  whose  specific  gravity  at  27^.2  would  have  been  1.0303,  is 
the  vexy  water  which  Bodgers  observed  in  the  Gulf  Stream  on  its 
way  to  the  arctic  regions.  This  is  the  water  which,  after  passing 
the  Orand  Banks  and  meeting  the  diluted  water  as  an  ice-bearing 
current  from  the  north,  dips  down,  but  continues  its  oourse  as  an 
under  current.  It  is  protected  from  further  loss  of  heat,  after  the 
manner  of  our  own  littoral  waters,  by  the  colder  but  lighter  and 
upper  current  from  the  north,  until  it  enters  the  Arctio  Ocean, 
there  to  rise  up  like  a  boiling  spring  in  the  centre  of  an  open 
sea. 

428.  Be  Hanen'B  voater  aky. — ^Belying  upon  a  process  of  reasoni]!ig 
like  this,  and  the  deductions  flowing  therefrom.  Lieutenant  De 
Haven,  when  he  went  in  command  of  the  American  expedition  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  was  told  in  his 
letter  of  instructions,  to  look,  when  he  should  get  well  up  into 
Wellington  Channel,  for  an  open  sea  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward. He  looked,  and  saw  in  that  direction  a  '*  water  sky.** 
Captain  Penny  afterwards  went  there,  found  open  water,  and 
■sailed  upon  it.    The  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  probably  not 
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always  in  tiie  same  place,  as  the  GnK  Stream  (§  126)  is  not 
always  in 'one  plaoe.  It  probably  is  always  where  the  waters  of 
the  nnder  cnrrents  are  brought  to  the  sor&oe ;  and  this,  we  may 
imagine,  would  depend  upon  the  freedom  of  ingress  and  egrees 
for  the  currents.  Their  course  may  perhaps  be  modified  more  or 
less  by  the  ice  on  the  sur&ce,  by*  changes,  from  whatever  cause, 
in  the  course  or  velocity  of  the  sur&oe  current,  for  obviously  the 
under  current  coxdd  not  bring  more  water  into  the  frozen  ocean 
than  the  surfiice  current  would  cany  out  again,  either  as  ice  or 
water.  Exploring  parties  may  have  been  near  this  open  sea 
without  perceiving  the  warmth  of  its  climate,  for  every  winter, 
an  example  of  how  very  close  warm  water  in  the  sea  and  a  very 
severe  climate  on  ihe  land  or  the  ice  may  be  to  each  other  is 
afforded  to  us  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Labrador- 
like climate  of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland. 
In  these  countries,  in  winter,  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks 
&r  below  zero,  notwithstanding  that  the  tepid  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  may  be  found  with  Iheir  summer  temperature  withiu 
one  day's  sail  of  these  very,  very  cold  places. 

429.  Dr.  Kane. — Dr.  £ane  reports  an  open  sea  north  of  the 
parallel  of  82^  To  reach  it,  his  party  crossed  a  barrier  of  ice  80 
or  100  miles  broad.  Before  gaining  this  open  water,  he  found 
the  thermometer  to  show  the  extreme  temperature  of  —  60^. 
Passing  this  ice-bound  region  by  travelling  north,  he  stood  on 
the  shores  of  an  iceless  sea,  extending  in  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  towards  the  pole.  Its  waves 
were  dashing  on  the  beach  with  the  swell  of  a  boundless  ocean. 
The  tides  ebbed  and  flowed  in  it,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  tidal 
wave  from  the  Atlantic  can  no  more  pass  under  this  icy  barrier 
to  be  propagated  in  the  seas  beyond,  than  the  vibrations  of  a 
musical  string  can  pass  with  its  notes  a  fret  upon  which  the 
musician  has  placed  his  finger.  The  swell  of  the  sea  cannot  pass 
wide  fields  or  extensive  barriers  of  ice ;  for  De  Haven,  during 
his  long  imprisonment  and  drift  (§  475),  found  the  ice  so  firm 
that  he  observed  regularly  from  an  artificial  horizon  placed  upon 
it,  and  found  the  mercury  always  "perfectly  steady."  These 
tides,  therefore  must  have  been  bom  in  that  cold  sea,  having 
their  cradle  about  the  North  Pole.  If  these  statements  and  de- 
ductions be  correct,  then  we  infer  that  most,  if  not  all  the  unex- 
plored regions  about  the  pole  are  covered  with  deep  water ;  for, 
were  this  unexplored  area  mostly  land  or  shallow  water,  it  could 
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not  give  birth  to  r^nlar  tides.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  these 
tides,  with  the  immense  flow  and  drift  which  annnally  take  place 
from  the  polar  seas  into  the  Atlantic,  suggests  many  conjectures 
concerning  the  condition  of  these  unexplored  t^ons.  Whale- 
men have  always  been  puzzled  as  to  the  place  of  breeding  for  the 
right  whale.  It  is  a  cold-water  animal,  and,  following  up  this 
train  of  thought,  the  question  is  prompted,  Is  not  the  nursery  for 
ihe  great  whale  in  this  polar  sea,  which  has  been  so  set  about 
and  hemmed  in  with  a  hedge  of  ice  that  man  may  not  trespass 
there?  This  providential  economy  is  bUU  farther  suggestive, 
prompting  us  to  ask,  Whence  comes  the  food  for  the  young  whales 
there?  Do  the  teeming  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (§  160) 
convey  it  there  also,  and  in  channels  so  far  down  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea  that  no  enemy  may  waylay  'and  spoil  it  on  the  long 
journey  ?  Seals  were  sporting  and  water-fowl  feeding  in  this 
open  sea  of  Dr.  Kane's.  Its  waves  came  rolling  in  at  his  feet, 
and  dashing  with  measured  tread,  like  the  majestic  billows  of 
old  ocean,  against  the  shore.  Solitude,  the  cold  and  boundless 
expanse,  and  the  mysterious  heavings  of  its  green  waters,  lend 
their  charm  to  the  scene.  They  suggested  fancied  myths,  and 
kindled  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  daring  mariner's  many 
longings.  The  temperature  of  its  waters  was  only  36°  I  Such 
warm  water  could  get  there  fiom  the  south  only  as  a  current  far 
down  in  the  depths  below.  The  bottom  of  the  ice  of  this  eighty 
miles  of  barrier  was  no  doubt  many — ^perhaps  hundreds  of — feet 
below  the  sur&ce  level.  Under  this  ice  there  was  also  doubtless 
water  above  the  freezing-point. 

430.  Under  currents  change  tempercUure  shwly.'^-'NoT  need  the 
presence  of  warm  water  within  the  arctic  circle  excite  surprise, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  cold  waters  of  the  frigid  zone  are 
transferred  to  the  torrid  without  changing  their  temperature 
perhaps  more  than  7°  or  8°  by  the  way.  This  transfer  of  cold 
waters  for  a  part  of  the  way  may  take  place  on  the  surface,  and 
until  the  polar  flow  (§  89)  dips  down  and  becomes  submarine. 
At  any  rate,  officers  on  the  Ccast  Survey  have  found  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  latitude  25°  30'  N.,  as  low  in  tem- 
perature as  35°.  Now,  if  water  flowing  out  of  the  polar  basin  at 
the  temperature  of  28°  may,  by  passing  along  the  secret  paths  of 
the  sea,  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  summer  at  a  temperature  of 
only  3°  above  the  fireezing-point  of  fresh  water,  why  may  not 
water  leaving  the  torrid  zone  at  a  temperature  of  82°,  and  travel- 
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ling  hy  the  same  liidden  ways,  reach  the  frigid  zose  without 
losxDg  more  than  the  odd  cnirents  gained  in  temperature,  viz.,  7^  ? 
In  1840,  Sir  James  C.  Boas,  heing  in  the  antarctic  regions  with 
the  surface  water  at  32^,  found  the  temperature  in  depth  to  he 
3B°.B  at  400  fathoms,  and  39^8  at  600.    At  a  greater  depth  there 
is  a  greater  pressure;  and  there  ought  to  he  (§  404)  a  certain 
tonperature,  that  after  passing  a  certain  depth  in  the  deep  sea. 
grows  higher  ancl  higher  as  the  depth  increases.    The  thermal 
laws  of  *'  deepHsea  "  temperatures  for  fresh  and  for  salt  water  are 
very  different.     In  Septemher,  when  the  surface  water  of  Loch 
Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine — Scottish  lakes — which  are  hetween 
500  and  600  feet  deep,  is  58^,  that  at  the  hottom  is  uniformly 
41°,  which  is  very  near  the  point  of  maximum  density  for  fresh 
water.     Saussure  has  shown  the  same  for  the  Italian  lakes :  only, 
at  the  depth  of  1000  feet  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  it  was  a  little 
warmer,  prohahly  on  account  of  pressure  (§  404),  than  it  was  at 
less  depth  in  Lakes  Lucerne  and  Thun.    In  these  it  was  41°,  or 
1°  colder  than  the  bottom  of  Geneva,  their  surface  water  being 
about  60°.     In  Lago  Sabatino,  near  Bome,  with  the  surface 
water  at  77%  Barloooi  reports  44°  at  the  depth  of  490  feet.    The 
winter  in  Bome  is  not  severe  enough  to  cool  such  a  mass  of  water 
below  44°.    But  with  the  exception  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
which  is  deep  enough  to  have  the  temperature  of  its  water  some- 
what influenced  by  pressure  (§  404),  the  law  is  uniform  :  as  you 
descend  in  fresh-water  lakes,  the  temperature  decreases  to  that  of 
TnftTimnm  density.     Saussure  extended  his  experiments  to  the 
Gulfe  of  Nice  and  Genoa — salt-water  bays  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  fresh-water  lakes.    Here,  with  the  surface  temperature  of 
69°,  he  found  even  at  the  depth  of  1720  feet,  the  water  no  cooler 
than  55°.8.    This  salt  water  might  have  been  cooled  30°  lower 
before  it  would  have  reached  Uiq  maximum  density  (25°.6)  of 
average  sea  water.    We  see  that  the  severest  winters  are  not 
sufficient  to  bridge  our  deep  fresh-water  lakes  over  with  ice, 
though  their  waters  being  cooled  below  39°.5,  grow  light,  and 
remain  on  the  surface  to  be  frozen.    On  the  contrary,  sea  water 
contracts,  grows  heavy,  and  sinks,  until  the  whole  basin,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  be  reduced  to  27°.2.    Yet  many  confess 
no  surprise  at  the  open  water  in  fresh-water  lakes  that  are  com- 
paratively shallow,  while  they  can  conceive  of  no  such  thing  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  though  it  be  very  much  deeper  than  tha 
deepest  fresh-water  lakes  I 
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431.  Solid  maUer  anmuMy  drifiei  out  of  ihe  polar  baain, — ^At  the 
▼ety  time  that  the  doctor  -was  gazing  with  longing  eyes  upon 
these  strange  green  waters  (§  429),  there  is  known  to  have  been 
a  poweifol  drift  setting  ont  from  another  part  of  this  Polar  Sea, 
and  carrying  with  it  from  her  moorings  the  English  exploring 
ship  '*  Besolnte,"  which  her  officers  and  men  had  abandoned  &at 
bonnd  in  the  ice  several  winters  before.  This  drift  carried  a 
field  of  ice  that  covered  an  area  not  less  than  300,000  square 
miles,  through  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south.  The 
drift  of  this  ship  was  a  repetition  of  De  Haven's  celebrated  drift 
(§  474) ;  for  in  each  case  the  ice  in  which  the  vessel  was  feustened 
boated  out  and  carried  the  vessel  along  with  it;  by  which  I 
mean  to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
vessel  was  not  drifted  ihrough  a  line  or  an  opening  in  the  ice,  but, 
remaining  fast  in  the  ice,  she  was  carried  along  tBtth  the  whole 
icy  field  or  waste.  This  at  least  was  the  case  with  De  Haven, 
A  field  of  ice  covering  to  the  depth  of  seven  feet  an  €u*ea  of 
300,000  square  miles,  would  weigh  not  less  than  18,000,000,000 
tons.  This,  then,  is  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  that  is  drifted 
out  of  the  polar  seas  through  one  opening — ^Davis'  Straits — alone, 
and  during  a  part  of  the  year  only.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
was  required  to  float  and  drive  this  solid  matter  out  was  probably 
many  times  greater  than  this.  A  quantity  of  water  equal  in 
weight  to  these  two  masses  had  to  go  in.  The  basin  to  receive 
these  inflowing  waters,  t.  e.,  the  unexplored  basin  about  the 
North  Pole,  includes  an  area  of  a  million  and  a  half  square  miles ; 
and  as  the  outflowing  ice  and  water  are  at  the  surface,  the  return 
current  must  be  submarine.  A  part  of  the  water  that  it  bears 
probably  flows  in  beneath  Dr.  £ane*s  barrier  of  ice  (§  429). 

432.  Voihme  of  toaier  kepi  in  moUon  by  the  arcUe  flow  and  reflow. — 
These  two  currents  therefore,  it  may  be  perceived,  keep  in 
motion  between  the  temperate  and  polar  regions  of  the  earth  a 
volume  of  water,  in  comparison  with  which  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  in  its  greatest  floods,  sinks  down  to  a  mere  rill.  On 
the  borders  of  this  ice-bound  sea  Dr.  Kane  found  subsistence  for 
his  party — anotherproof  of  the  high  temperature  and  comparative 
mildness  of  its  climate. 

433.  The  hydrometer  at  sea. — The  Brussels  Conference  recom- 
mended the  systematic  use  of  the  hydrometer  at  sea.  Captain 
Bodgers,  Lieutenant  Poiier,  and  Dr.  Buschenberger,  all  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  with  Dr.  Baymond,  in  the  American  steamer 
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"  Golden  Age,"  and  Captain  Toynbee,  of  the  English  East  India- 
man  the  *'  Gloriana,"  have  each  retained  to  me  Taloable  obeerra- 
tioiDfl  with  this  instroment  Bodgens,  however,  has  afforded  the 
most  extended  series.  It  embraces  1 28°  of  latitude,  extending  from 
71°  in  one  hemisphere  to  57°  in  the  other.  And  here  I  beg  to 
remark  that  those  navigatoTS  who  use  the  hydrometer  83nBtemati- 
cally  and  oarefally  at  sea  are  qnietly  enlarging  for  ns  the 
bounds  of  knowledge;  and  they  are  gleaning  in  onr  field  of 
research.  These  obserrations  have  already  led  to  the  discoveiy 
of  new  and  beneficent  relations  in  the  workshops  of  the  sea.  In 
the  physical  machinery  of  the  nniyerse  there  is  no  compensation 
to  be  found  that  is  more  exquisite  or  beautiful  than  that  which, 
by  means  of  this  little  instrument,  has  been  discovered  in  the  sea 
between  its  salts,  the  air,  and  the  sun.  The  observations  made 
with  it  by  Captain  Bodgers,  on  board  the  IJ.  S.  ship  *'  Yincennes;'' 
have  shown  that  the  specific  gravity  of  sea  water  varies  but  little 
in  the  trade-wind  regions,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  tempe- 
rature. The  temperature  was  a  little  greater  in  the  south-east 
trade-wind  r^on  of  the  Pacific;  less  in  the  Atlantic.  But, 
though  the  sea  at  the  equatorial  borders  of  the  trade-wind  belt  im 
some  20^  or  26°  warmer  than  it  is  on  the  polar  edge,  yet  the 
specific  gravity  of  its  waters  at  the  two  places  in  the  Atlantic 
differs  but  little.  Though  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
noted,  his  observations  on  its  specific  gravity  have  not  been 
corrected  for  temperature.  The  object  which  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference had  in  view  when  the  specific  gravity  column  was  intro- 
duced into  the  sea-journal  was,  that  hydrog^phens  might  find  in 
it  data  for  computing  the  dynamical  force  which  the  sea  derives 
for  its  currents  from  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  its 
waters  in  different  climes.  The  Conference  held,  and  rightly 
held,  that  a  given  difference  as  to  specific  gravity  between  the 
water  in  one  part  of  the  sea  and  the  water  in  another  would  give 
rise  to  certain  currents,  and  that  the  set  and  strength  of  these 
currents  would  be  the  same,  whether  such  difference  of  specific 
gravity  arose  from  difference  of  temperature  or  difference  of  salt- 
ness,  or  both. 

434.  Specific  gravity  of  average  sea  water. — According  to  Bodgers' 
observations,  the  average  specific  gravity  of  sea  water,  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  sea*  on  the  parallels  of  34°  north  and  south,  at  a 
mean  temperature  of  64^,  is  just  what,  according  to  saline  and 
thermal  laws,  it  ought  to  be ;  but  its  specific  gravity  when  taken 
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from  the  equator,  at  a  mean  temperatare  of  81%  is  much  greater 
than,  according  to  the  same  laws,  it  ought  to  be.  The  observed 
difference  of  its  specific  gravity  at  64°  and  81^  is  .0015 ;  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  .0025.  Now  as  we  approach  the  equator,  the  water 
is  warmer,  and  it  should  therefore,  were  it  of  equal  saltness,  be 
proportionably  lighter;  but  instead  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
equatorial  water  being  .0025  lighter — as  by  theimal  laws  it 
ought  to  be — than  sea  water  at  the  temperature  of  61^  in  latitude 
34^,  it  is  only  .0015.  What  makes  the  equatorial  water  of  the 
sea  so  much  heavier  than  according  to  thermal  laws  it  ought  to 
be  ?    Let  us  inquire : 

435.  An  anomaly, — ^The  anomaly  is  in  the  trade-wind  region, 
and  is  best  developed  (Plate  X.,  J^.  2)  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
between  the  parallel  of  40°  and  the  equator.  Though  it  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  both  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific  (Fig.  l)-~it 
is  masked  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  North  Atlantic — commencing 
at  the  polar  borders  of  these  winds,  the  anomaly  is  developed  as 
you  approach  the  equator.  The  water  grows  warmer,  but  not 
proportionably  lighter :  this  is  in  the  trade-wind  region.  These 
winds  evaporate  as  they  go ;  but  can  it  be  possible  that  they  are 
60  regulated  and  adjusted,  counterpoised  and  balanced,  that  the 
salt  which  they,  by  evaporation,  leave  behind,  is  just  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  dilatation  due  to  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 
sea? 

436.  Influence  of  ihe  trade^nds  upon  the  specifie  gravity  of  sea 
water, — It  is  the  trade-winds,  then,  which  prevent  the  thermal 
and  specific  gravity  curves  from  conforming  with  each  other  in 
intertropical  seas.  The  water  they  suck  up  is  fresh  water,  and 
the  salt  it  contained,  being  left  behind,  is  just  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance, by  its  weight,  the  effect  of  thermal  dilatation  upon  the 
specific  gravity  of  sea  water  between  the  parallels  of  34*^  north 
and  south.  As  we  go  from  34^  to  the  equator,  the  water  grows 
warm  and  expands.  It  would  become  lighter,  but  the  trade- 
winds,  by  taking  up  vapour  without  salt,  make  the  water  Salter, 
and  therefore  heavier.  The  conclusion  is,  the  proportion  of  salt 
in  sea  water,  its  expansibility  between  62°  and  82°  (for  its 
ihffrmBl^dilaUMiiy  varies  with  its  temperature),  and  the  thirst  of 
the  trade-winds  for  vapour  are,  where  they  blow,  so  balanced  as 
to  produce  perfect  compensation ;  and  a  more  beautiful  compen- 
sation cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  be  found  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe  than  that  which  we  have  here  stumbled  upon.  It  is  a 
tnple  adjustment :  the  power  of  the  sua  to  expand,  the  power  of 
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fhe  winds  to  evapoTate,  and  the  quantity  of  salts  in  the 
these  are  so  proportioned  and  adjusted  that  when  both  the  wind 
and  the  son  have  eadi  played  with  its  foroes  npon  the  inter- 
tropical waten  of  the  ocean,  the  residuom  of  heat  and  of  salt 
should  be  just  sach  as  to  balance  each  other  in  their  effects,  and 
so  the  aqneofos  eqnilibrinm  of  the  torrid  zone  is  preserved. 

437.  CampmuaUng  infiumoei, — Nor  are  these  the  only  adjust- 
ments effected  by  this  exquisite  combination  of  compensations^ 
If  all  the  intertropical  heat  of  the  sun  were  to  pass  into  the  seas 
upon  which  it  feJls,  simply  raising  the  temperature  of  their 
waters,  it  would  create  a  thermo-djnamical  force  in  the  ocean 
capable  of  transporting  water  scalding  hot  £rom  the  torrid  zone, 
and  spreading  it^  while  still  in  the  tepid  state,  around  the  poles. 
The  annual  evaporation  from  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  oceau 
has  been  computed,  according  to  the  most  reliable  observation, 
to  be  as  much  as  15  feet,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  half  an  inch  per 
day.  The  heat  required  for  this  evaporation  would  raise  &om  the 
normal  temperature  of  intertropical  seas  to  the  boiling-point  a 
layer  of  water  covering  the  entire  ocean  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  100  feet.  Such  increase  of  temperature,  by  the  consequent 
change  which  it  would  produce  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
sea,  would  still  further  augment  its  dynamical  power,  until,  even 
in  the  Atlantic,  there  would  be  force  enough  to  put  in  motion 
and  feed  with  boiling-hot  water  many  Gulf  Streams.  But  the 
trade-winds  and  the  seas  are  so  adjusted  that  this  heat,  instead  of 
penetrating  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  raise  inordinately  the 
temperature  of  its  waters,  is  sent  off  by  radiation  or  taken  up  by  the 
vapour,  or  borne  away  by  under  currents,  or  carried  off  by  the 
winds,  and  dispeiused  by  the  clouds  in  the  upper  air  of  distant 
lands.  Nor  does  this  exquisite  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
compensations  and  adjustments,  end  here.  In  equatorial  seas 
the  waters  are  dark  blue,  in  extra-tropical  they  are  green.  This 
difference  of  colour  bears  upon  their  heat^bsorbing  properties,* 
and  it  comes  in  as  a  mako-weight  in  the  system  of  oceanic  clima- 
tology, circulation,  and  stability.  Now,  suppose  there  were  no 
trade-winds  to  evaporate  and  to  counteract  the  dynamical  force  of 
the  sun ;  this  hot  and  light  water,  by  becoming  hotter  and  lighter, 
would  flow  off  in  currents  with  almost  mill-tail  velocity,  towards 
the  poles,  covering  the  intervening  sea  with  a  mantle  of  warmth 
as  with  a  garment  The  cool  and  heavy  water  of  the  polar  basin, 
coming  out  as  under  currents,  would  flow  equatorially  with  equal 
*  See  ohap.  XXII.  on  flie  AcmNOMXTBT  of  ths  Ska. 
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Telooity.  How  much,  if  to  any  extent,  the  former  warm  climates 
of  the  British  Islands  and  Northern  Asia  may  be  due  to  such 
a  warm  covering  of  the  sea,  may  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  be 
considered  worthy  of  special  inquiiy.  We  have  already  seeil 
(§  434)  that  there  is  something  else  besides  temperature  that  is 
at  work  in  effecting  changes  in  the  specific  gravity  of  sea  water. 
Whatever  increases  or  diminishes  its  saltness,  increases  or 
diminishes  its  specific  gravity ;  and  the  agents  that  are  at  work  in 
the  sea  doing  this  are  sea  shells,  the'  rivers,  and  the  rains,  as 
•well  as  the  winds.  Between  35^  or  40°  and  the  equator  evapora- 
tion is  in  excess  of  precipitation;  at  any  rate,  there  is  but  little 
precipitation  except  under  the  equatorial  doud-ring  (see  Storm 
and  Bain  Chart,  Plate  XIII,) ;  and  though,  as  we  approach  the 
equator  on  either  side  from  these  parallels,  the  solar  ray  warms 
and  expands  the  snr&ce  water  of  the  sea,  the  winds,  by  the 
vapour  they  carry  off  and  the  salt  they  leave  behind,  prevent  it 
from  making  that  water  lighter. 

438.  Niedff  adjuded. — ^Thus  two  antagonistic  forces  are  un- 
masked, and,  being  unmasked,  we  discover  in  them  a  most  ex- 
quisite adjustment — ^a  compensation — by  which  the  dynamical 
forces  that  reside  in  the  sunbeam  and  the  trade-wind  are  made  to 
counterbalance  each  other;  by  which  the  climates  of  inter- 
tropical seas  are  regulated;  and  by  which  the  set,  force,  and 
volume  of  oceanic  currents  are  measured.  This  compensation  is 
most  beantifcil ;  it  explains  the  paradox  (§  434),  gives  volume  to 
the  harmonies  of  the  sea,  and  makes  them  louder  in  their  song  of 
Almighty  praise  than  the  noise  of  many  waters.  Philosophers 
have  admired  the  relations  between  the  size  of  the  earth,  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  the  strength  of  fibre  in  the  fiower-stalks  of 
plants  (§  303),  but  how  much  more  exquisite  is  the  system  of 
counterpoises  and  adjustments  here  presented  between  the  sea 
and  its  salts,  the  winds  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  1  The  capacity 
of  the  sun  to  warm,  of  the  sea  water  to  expand,  the  quantity  of 
salts  these  contain,  and  the  power  of  the  wind  to  suck  up  vapour, 
are  all  in  such  nice  adjustment  the  one  with  the  other,  that  there 
is  the  most  perfect  compensation.  By  it  they  make  music  in  the 
sea,  aa^  the  harmony  that  comes  pealing  thence,  though  not  of  so 
loffy  a  strain,  is  nevertheless,  like  the  songs  of  the  stars,  divine. 

^9.  A  ihrnmal  tide, — Suppose  there  were  no  winds  to  suck  up 
fresh  water  firom  the  brine  of  the  ocean ;  that  its  average  depth 
were  3000  fiithoms  ;  that  the  solar  ray  were  endowed  with  power 
to  penetrate  with  its  heat  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  that. 
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firom  bottom  to  top,  the  seas  of  each  hemisphere,  in  thennal  alter* 
nation  with  the  seasons,  were  raised  to  summer  heat  and  lowered 
to  winter  temperature :  the  change  of  sea  level  £nom  summer  to 
winter,  and  from  winter  to  summer,  in  one  hemisphere,  would, 
from  this  cause  alone,  be  upwards  of  125  feet ;  and  in  its  rise  and 
fidl  we  should  have,  from  pole  to  pole,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a 
great  thermal  tide  that  would  turn  with  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  tell  the  equinoxes  by  the  march  on  the  tide  sta£f  of  its  rising 
and  falling  waters.  But  difference  of  level  would  not  be  all  that 
would  give  strength  and  volume  to  this  tide ;  difference  of  specifio 
gravity  would  lend  its  weight  as  so  much  dynamical  force,  which 
difference  would  create  an  upper  and  under  annual  tide  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other.  This  double  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
would  not  give  rise  to  a  tidal  wave — ^not  mere  motion  without 
translation — but  to  a  tidal  flow  and  reflow  of  water  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other  in  volumes  of  vast  magnitude,  power, 
and  majesly.  This  is  an  exa^erated  view  of  the  dynamical 
force  of  the  sunbeam ;  but  it  is  presented  to  show  the  origin  of  the 
thermal  tide  shown  on  Plate  IV.  The  difference  between  the 
actual  and  the  supposed  thermal  tides  is  one  of  degree  merely ; 
for  the  sea  water  that  is  liable  to  any  considerable  change  of 
temperature,  instead  of  reaching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  ''pellicle"  to  the  ocean.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  reg^ular  periodical  flow  and  reflow  between  the  poles 
and  the  equator.  It  is  the  amiual  ebb  of  this  tide  which  Alls  the 
upper  half  of  the  North  Atlantic  with  icebergs  every  q>ring  and 
summer.  The  heated  portion  forms  a  stratum  or  layer  which  is 
thickest  at  the  equator,  and  which  comes  to  the  sur&ce  near  the 
polar  edge  of  the  temperate  zones ;  it  then  dips  again  as  it  recedes 
towards  the  region  of  perpetual  winter. 

440.  The  iaoihermal  floor  of  the  ocean, — The  observations  of 
Kotzebue,  Admiral  Beechey,  and  Sir  James  C.  Boss  first  sug- 
gested the  existence  in  the  ocean  of  this  isothermal  floor.  Its 
temperature,  according  to  <  Kotzebue,  is  36^  The  depth  of  this 
l)ed  of  water  of  invariable  and  uniform  temperature  is  1200 
fathoms  at  the  equator.  It  gradually  rises  thence  to  the  parallel 
of  about  56^  N.  aud  S.,  when  it  crops  out,  and  there  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  sea,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  conjectured  to  be  perma- 
nently at  36^.  The  place  of  this  outcrop,  no  doubt,  shifts  with 
the  seasons,  vibrating  up  and  down,  t.e.,  north  and  south,  after 
the  maimer  of  the  calm  belts.  Proceeding,  in  our  description, 
onward  to  the  frigid  zones,  this  aqueous  stratum  of  an  unchanging 
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temperatnre  dips  again,  and  continties  to  incline  till  it  reaches  tbe 
poles  at  the  depth  of  750  &thoms.  So  that  on  the  equatorial  side 
of  the  outcrop  the  water  above  this  floor  is  the  warmer,  but  on 
the  polar  side  the  snpematant  water  is  the  oolder.  By  this  floor, 
with  its  waters  of  one  uniform  and  permanent  temperatnre,  "  tho 
ocean,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  ^  is  divided  into  three  great 
regions — ^two  polar  basins  in  which  the  snr£Ekce  temperature  is 
below,  and  one  medial  zone  in  which  it  is  above  39°.6,*  being  80° 
at  the  equator ;  and  at  the  poles,  of  course,  the  freezing-point  of 
sea  water.  It  will  be  very  readily  understood  that  in  this  state- 
ment there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  hydroetatica]  laws,  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  insuring  an  increase  of  density  in  de« 
scending  within  much  wider  limits  of  temperature  than  here 
contemplated." 

441.  Themud  dilatation  of  ihe  water. — ^The  temperature  of  39^5 
was  assigned  to  this  floor  probably  under  the  supposition  that  sea 
water  follows  fresh  in  its  laws  of  thermal  dilatation.  Not  so; 
while  fresh  water  attains  its  maximum  density  at  39^.5,  average 
sea  water  does  not  arrive  at  its  degree  of  maximum  density  until 
it  passes  its  freezing-point  (27^.2)  and  reaches  the  temperature  of 
25°.6.  In  the  winter  of  1868  a  very  elaborate  series  of  observa- 
tions was  conducted  at  the  National  Observatory,  by  Professor 
Hubbard,  upon  the  thermal  dilatation  of  sea  water,  and  with  the 
following  results,  60°  being  the  standard  temperature  : 

Thermal  DOatation  of  Sea  Watsr.^ 
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*  This  remark  was  made  by  Sir  John  on  the  rappodtion,  probably,  that  the 
maximum  density  of  sea  water  was  at  the  same  tempentture  as  that  of  fresh,  but 
it  is  the  same  12^  or  14^  lower. 

t  This  agrees  more  nearly  with  Despretz  (p.  245)  than  with  Dr.  Marcct 
The  latter  states  that  sea  water  decreases  in  weight  to  the  freezing  point  mitil 
actually  congealed.    In  four  ezperimf  nts  Dr.  Marcct  cooled  sea  water  down  tc 
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442.  Es^perimenia  on  Ihe  fireeaing'^fU, — The  dilaiatioxL  of  the 
glafls  tnbe  is  included  in  this  table.  To  determine  the  freeeing- 
point  of  average  sea  water  I  filled  a  glass  jar  18  inches  high, 
and  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  specimens  of  average  sea  water 
obtained  in  mid-ocean  and 'near  the  equator.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  1858,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  being  23*',  I  ex- 
posed this  jar  of  water,  with  a  standard  thermometer  immersed^ 
to  the  ont-door  temperature.  When  the  thermometer  in  the  jar 
reached  27%  small  crystals  of  ice,  like  mades  of  snow,  were  ob- 
served to  form  near  the  bottom,  to  rise,  and  to  increase  as  the^ 
rose.  In  truth,  the  phenomenon  presented  most  beautifully  in 
miniature  a  snow-storm  reversed,  for  the  flakes  appeared  literally 
to  •*  fall  upward ;"  and  while  it  was  "  snowing  up  "  in  the  jar, 
covering  the  top  with  ice,  the  water  in  it  rose  in  temperature 
fcx)m  27^2  to  28**,  thus  showing  the  maximum  density  of  the 
water  to  be  not  above  27°.2.  As  soon,  and  invariably  as  soon,  as 
the  first  crystals  of  ice  began  to  appear,  the  water  immediately 
rose  to  28^,  and  there  remained  as  long  as  the  process  of  congela- 
tion was  going  on.  In  some  instances  the  water  was  brought 
down,  as  in  a  confined  vessel,  to  18°  before  freezing ;  but  as  soon 
as  freezing  commenced,  the  thermometer  would  mount  up  to  28^. 
The  same  water  was  used  for  the  following  series  of  observations 
upon  the  thermal  changes  of  the  specific  graviiy  of  sea  water, 
fresh  water  being  the  unit : 


Temperature  27^1  Speo.  grav.  1.0290 
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betw6eal80andl90Fahr.,andfoiuidthatiftdeGreafiedinbulk  tm  itzeaohed 
220,  after  whieh  it  expanded  a  little,  and  continiied  to  do  so  till  <he  fluid  was 
reduced  to  between  I90  and'iso,  when  it  suddenly  expanded,  and  became  ice 
with  a  temperature  of  28o.  It  should  always  be  recollected  that  a  saturated 
solutkfn  of  common  salt  does  not  become  solid,  or  converted  into  k»,  at  a  less 
temperature  than  40  Fahr.;  and,  therefore, if  the  sea  should  be^  as  is  sometimes 
supposed*  more  saline  at  great  depths,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  Meditezm* 
nean  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  ice  could  not  be  formed  there  at 
the  same  temperature  as  it  could  nearer  the  smfiioe.— {Fids  ILdela  Bedhe^ 
Manual  Geology,  p.  22.) 
♦  Specific  gravity  at  200O=0-990« 
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443.  Sea  footer  <U  mtimmer  more  expanMe  ihan  sea  water  at  winter 
tev^perature. — All  these  experiments  unite  in  showing  that  sea 
water  at  equatorial  temperatures  is  many  times  more  expansible 
than  sea  water  at  polar  temperatures;  that  is,  sea  water,  ac- 
cording to  its  rate  of  dilatation  (§  441),  will  expand  about  seven- 
teen times  as  much  for  5^,  when  its  temperature  is  raised  from 
85^,  as  it  will  when  raised  from  28° ;  and  yet,  according  to  Plate 
X.,  the  curves  of  temperature  and  specific  gravity  are  symmetrical 
in.polar,  non-flymmetrical  in  equatorial  seas.  These.experiments, 
and  the  compressibility  of  sea  water  (§  404),  show  that  we  have 
not  yet  data  sufficient  to  establish' Ihe  depth,  or  even  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  isothermal  floor  all  the  way  from  pole  to  pole. 

444.  Data  for  Plate  X — "  The  physical  consequences  of  this 
great  law,  should  it  be  found  completely  verified  by  farther  re- 
search, are  in  the  last  degree  importcmt."  The  observations 
which  furnished  the  data  for  Fig.  1  were  made  in  the  North 
Pacific  between  the  months  of  August,  1856,  and  April,  1856,  and 
in  the  South  Pacific  during  April  and  May ;  whereas  for  Fig.  2 
the  southern  observt^tions  were  made  in  May  and  June,  the 
northern  in  June  and  July. 

445.  A  ikermal  tide  :  it  ebbs  andflowe  once  a  year.— It  is  well  to 
bear  this  difierenoe  as  to  season  north  and  south  in  mind,  and  to 
compare  these  curves  with  those  of  the  thermal  charts ;  for  the 
two  together  indicate  the  existence  in  the  ocean  of  the  thermal 
tide,  which,  as  before  stated,  ebbs  and  flows  but  once  a  year. 
By  this  figure  the  South  Atlantic  appears  to  be  cooler  and 
heavier  than  the  northern.  The  season  of  observation,  however, 
is  southern  &11  and  winter  vice  northern  summer.  In -January, 
February,  and  March,  the  waters  of  the  southern  ocean  are  de- 
cidedly wanner,  as  at  the  opposite  six  months  they  are  decidedly 
cooler,  parallel  for  parallel,  than  those  of  the  northern  oceans. 
Thus  periodically  diflering  in  temperature,  the  surfiice  waters  of 
the  two  hemispheres  vary  also  in  specifio  gravity,  and  give  rise  to 
an  annual  ebb  and  flow — an  upper  and  an  under  tide — ^not  from 
one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  but  between  each  pole. and  equator. 
In  contemplating  the  existence  and  studying  the  laws  of  this 
thermal  tide  we  are  struck  with  the  compensations  and  adjust- 
ments that  are  allotted  to  it  in  the  mechanism  of  the  sea;  for 
these  feeble  forces  in  the  water  remind  one  of  the  quantities  of 
small  value— residuals  of  compensation — ^with  which  the  astro- 
nomer has  io  deal  when  he  is  working  out  the  geometiy  of  the 
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heavens.  He  finds  that  it  is  these  small  quantities  which  make 
the  music  of  the  spheres;  and  so,  too,  it  is  the  gentle  forces  like 
this  in  the  waters  which  preseire  the  harmony  of  the  seas. 
Equatorial  and  polar  seas  may  be  of  an  invariable  temperature^ 
but  in  middle  latitudes  the  sunbeam  has  power  to  wrinkle  and 
crumple  the  ewr&oe  of  the  sea  by  alternate  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  its  waters.  In  these  middle  latitudes  is  the  cradle  of 
the  tiny  thermal  tide  here  brought  to  light ;  feeble,  indeed,  and 
easily  masked  are  its  forces,  but  they  surely  exid.  It  may  be 
that  the  thermometer  and  hydrometer  are  the  only  instruments 
which  are  nice  enough  to  enable  us  to  detect  it  Its  footprints, 
nevertheless,  are  well  marked  in  our  tables  showing  the  thermal 
dilatation  of  sea  water.  The  movements  of  the  isothermal  lines, 
marching  up  and  down  the  ocean,  show  by  signs  not  to  be  mis- 
taken its  rate  and  velocity.  These  movements  are  well  repre* 
sented  on  the  thermal  charts.  The  tiny  ripplings  of  this  feeble 
tide  have,  we  may  be  sure,  their  office  to  perform  in  the  general 
system  of  aqueous  oirculation  in  the  sea.  Their  influence  may 
be  feeble,  like  small  perturbations  in  the  orbits  of  planets ;  but 
the  physicist  is  no  more  at  liberty  to  despbe  these  than  the 
astronomer  is  to  neglect  those. 

446.  Sea  water  rf  the  sotUkem  coder  and  heavier,  paraUei  for 
faraRd,  (kan  sea  waier  of  ike  nortkem  hemisphere, — The  problem 
that  we  now  have  in  hand,  and  which  is  represented  by  the 
diagrams  of  Plate  X.,  is  to  put  the  seas  in  scales,  the  ocean  in  a 
balance,  and  to  weigh  in  the  specific-gravity  bottle,  the  waters  of 
the  northern  with  the  waters  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  By 
Fig.  2  it  would  appear  that  both  the  water  cmd  the  air  of  the  soutji 
Atlantic  are  decidedly  both  cooler  and  heavier,  parallel  for  parallel, 
than  the  waters  of  the  north  Atlantic ;  but  this  difference  may  be 
more  apparent  than  real ;  for  the  observations  were  made  in  the 
northern  summer  on  this  side,  and  in  the  southern  fall  and  winter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  Had  we  a  series  of  observations 
the  converse  of  this,  viz.,  winter  in  the  north  Atlantic,  summer  in 
the  south,  perhaps  the  latter  would  then  appear  to  be  specifically 
the  lighter ;  at  any  rate,  the  mean  summer  temperature  of  each 
Atlantic,  north  and  south,  is  higher  than  its  mean  winter  tempera- 
ture, and  consequently  the  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of  each 
must  change  with  the  seasons.  A  diagram — ^had  we  the  data  for 
such  a  one — to  show  these  changes,  would  be  very  iostructive ;  it 
would  show  beautifully,  by  its  marks,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tliis  new* 
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Lorn  tide  of  the  ocean.  By  Fig,  1  the  south  Pacific  also  outweighs 
the  north  in  specific  gravity ;  but  here  again  the  true  difference, 
whatever  it  be,  is  somewhat  masked  by  the  time  of  year  when  the 
observations  were  made.  Those  north  were  made  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring ;  those  south,  during  the  fall  and  first  winter 
months  of  that  hemisphere.  Nevertheless,  the  weight  of  the 
observations  presented  on  Plate  X.  does,  as  far  as  they  go,  indicate 
that  the  seas  of  the  southern  do  outweigh  in  specific  gravity  the 
seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  proportion  of  1.0272  to 
1.0262  of  specific  gravity.*  Daubeny,  Dove,  et  at,,  have  pointed 
out  an  excess  of  salt  contained  in  sea  water  south  of  the  equator, 
as  compared  with  that  contained  in  sea  water  north. 

447.  Testimony  of  the  hydrometer  in  favour  of  the  air  crossings  at 
the  cairn  belts. — ^These  indications,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  this  view 
of  the  subject,  whatever  future  investigations  may  show  to  be  its 
true  worth,  seem  to  lean  in  support  of  the  idea  advanced  and 
maintained  by  facts  and  arguments  in  Chapter  lY.,  viz.,  that  the 
southern  seas  are  the  boiler  and  the  northern  hemisphere  the  con- 
denser for  the  grand  atmospherical  engine,  which  sucks  up  vapour 
from  the  south  to  feed  the  northern  hemisphere  with  rains.  If  it 
bo  true, — and  Dove  also  thinks  it  is — that  the  clouds  which  sup 
ply  our  fountains  with  rain  for  the  great  American  lakes,  and 
with  rains  for  the  majestic  wrjter-courses  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
Northern  Africa  and  America,  are  replenished  from  seas  beyond 
the  equator,  then  the  waters  of  the  ocean  south  should  be  a  little 
Salter,  and  therefore  specifically  a  little  heavier,  parallel  for 
parallel,  and  temperature  for  temperature,  than  the  waters  of  cis- 
equatorial  seas.  We  begin  to  find  that  the  hydrometer  is  bearing 
testimony  in  support  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  Chapters  IV.  and 
Vll.,  to  show  that  when  the  trade-winds  meet  and  rise  up  in  the 
equatorial  calm  belt,  the  atmosphere  which  came  there  as  south- 
east trade-winds  passes  with  its  vapour  over  into  the  northern 
hemisphere.  AYe  had  not  anticipated  that  this  little  instrument 
could  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject ;  but  if,  as  it  indicates,  the 
sea  water  of  the  other  hemisphere  be  Salter  and  heavier  than  the 
sea  water  of  this,  what  makes  it  so  but  evaporation,  and  what  pre* 
vents  currents  from  restoring  its  equilibrium  but  the  winds,  which 
are  continually  sucking  up  from  the  brine  of  trans-equatorial  seas 
and  pouring  it  down  as  fresh  water  upon  cis-equatorial  seas  and 

*  According  to  Dr.  3IaTcet,  the  soathcm  ocean  contains  more  solt  than  tlia 
northern  in  tho  proportion  of  1.02919  to  1.02757. 

Q 
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land  ?  It  u  taking  out  of  one  scale  of  the  balance  and  pitting 
into  the  other ;  and  the  difference  of  specifio  gravity  between  ^be 
sea  water  of  Hie  opposite  bemii^ere  nuty  give  na  a  measnro  finr 
detonnining  the  amoant  of  freah  water  that  is  always  in  tnoisitii. 
Certainly,  if  evaporation  and  rains  were  to  cease,  if  the  riven  wbsb 
to  diy  np,  and  ibe  sea-sbells  to  peridi,  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
would,  in  the  conise  of  time,  become  all  of  the  same  saltnen,  and 
the  only  difference  of  specific  gravity  in  the  sea  vTonld  be  due  to 
thermal  agencies.  After  having  thns  ceased,  if  evaporation  were 
then  to  commenoe  only  in  the  other  hemisphere,  and  condensation 
take  plaoe  only  in  this,  half  the  difference,  as  to  saltness  of  the  sea 
water  in  opposite  hemispheres,  wonld  express  tiie  ratio  in  Totomm 
of  £neah  water,  whether  as  vaponr  or  liqnid,  that  wonld  then  be 
kept  in  transita  between  the  two  hemispheres.  Bat  it  evaporatQB 
on  both  sides  and  precipitates  on  both ;  nevertheless,  more  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  the  difference  of  saltness  will  etill  ii^ 
dicate  the  proportion  in  transitiL  If  we  follow  the  themial  and 
specific  gravity  curves  from  the  porallds  of  30^ — 34°  to  the  equa- 
tor {Figa.  1  and  2,  Plate  X.),  we  see,  as  I  have  said,  that  sea  vrater 
in  this  part  of  the  ocean  does  not  grow  lighter  in  proportion  as  it 
grows  vranner.  l^is  is  aooonnted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
effects  of  the  thenmal  dilatation  on  the  specific  gravity  is  connter 
acted  by  evaporation.  Now,  if  we  knew  the  thickness  of  the 
Btratam  which  supplies  the  fresh  water  for  this  evaporation,  we 
should  not  only  have  a  measure  for  the  amoant  of  vrater  whidi  as 
vapour  is  sacked  up  and  carried  off  from  iJie  trade-wind  regions  of 
the  sea,  to  be  deposited  in  ehowers  on  other  parts  of  the  earth,  but 
we  should  be  enabled  to  determine  also  the  quantity  which  is  eva- 
porated in  one  hemisphere  and  tram^rted  by  the  clouds  and  the 
winds  to  be  precipitated  in  the  other.  These  are  questions  whicb 
are  raised  for  contemplation  merely;  they  cannot  be  answered 
now ;  they  grow  out  of  some  of  the  many  grand  and  imposing 
thou^ts  suggested  by  the  stady  of  the  revelations  which  ih» 
hydrometer  is  already  beginning  to  make  oonceming  the  wonders 
of  the  sea.  Betoming  from  this  excursion  towards  the  fields  of 
speculation,  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  observations  upon  the 
temperature  and  densi^  of  sea  water  have  for  their  object  to  weig^ 
the  seas,  and  to  measure  in  the  opposite  scales  of  a  bahmoe  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of  one  hemisphere  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  waters  of  the  other.  This  problem  is  quite  within 
the  compass  of  this  exquisite  system  of  research  to  solve.    But,  in 
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order  io  weigh  the  seas  in  this  manner^  it  is  xiecessaxy  that  the  little 
hydrometric  halance  by  which  it  is  to  be  done  should  be  well  and 
truly  adjusted. 

448.  Amomd  of  saii  in,  aind  mecm  t^^ecific  canity  of  ssa  waJber. — 
From  these  premises  it  would  not  be  difficnlt  to  show  that  the 
saltness  of  the  sea  is  a  physical  neeessify.  Insome  of  the  aspects 
presented,  the  salts  of  l^e  sea  hold  the  relation  in  the  terrestrial 
mechanism  that  the  baknoe-wheel  does  to  the  machimery  of  a 
watch.  Without  them  the  climates  of  the  earth  oonld  not  harmo- 
nize i»  they  do ;  neither  oovld  the  winds,  by  snokix^  op  Taponr, 
hold  in  check  the  expansive  power  of  tropical  heat  upon  the  sea ; 
nor  counteract,  by  leaving  the  salts  behind,  the  thermal  infnence 
of  the  son  in  imparting  dynamical  force  to  marine  onaarenis;  nor 
prevent  the  solar  ray  from  unduly  disturbing  the  aqaeow  equi- 
librium of  our  planet.  As  evapoxaticm  goes  <m  from  a  sea  of  fresh 
water,  ^e  level  only,  and  not  the  specific  gravity,  of  the  remain- 
ing water  is  changed.  The  waters  of  fresh  intertropical  seas 
would,  instead  of  growing  heavy  by  reason  of  evaporation  between 
the  tropics,  become  lights  and  lighter  by  reason  of  the  heat .; 
while  the  water  of  fresh  polar  seas  woidd  grow  heavier  and 
heavier  hy  reason  of  the  cold — a  condition  which,  by  reason  of 
evaporatian  and  preoipitation,  is  almost  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  nature  has  ordained  for  the  salt  sea,  and  which,  therefojpe, 
18  the  wisest  and  the  best.  The  average  amount  of  salts  in  sea 
water  is  not  accurately  known.  From  such  data  as  I  have,  1 
eslamate  it  to  be  about  4  per  c^it.  (.039),  and  the  mean  specific 
gravity  of  sea  water  at  60°  to  be  ahout  1.0272.  Supposing  these 
conditions  to  be  accurate— -cmd  they  are  based  on  data  which 
entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  not  very  wide  of  the  mark — 
the  hydrometer  and  thermometer,  with  the  aid  of  the  table  (§  441), 
will  give  us  a  direct  measure  for  the  amount  of  salt  in  any  specimen 
of  sea  water  into  which  the  navigator  will  take  ^bs^  trouble  to  dip 
these  two  instruments. 

449.  lAgU  east  htf  Plaie  X.  on  the  open  S6a  m  Ad  Arctic  Ocean, — 
These  specific  gravity  and  thermal  curves,  as  they  are  presented 
on  this  Plate  (X.),  throw  light  also  on  ik^  question  of  an  open  sea 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  That  open  sea  is  like  a  boiling  ^ring 
(§  427)  in  the  midst  of  winter,  whidi  the  severest  cold  can  never 
seal  up ;  only  it  is  on  a  laiger  scale  than  any  spring,  or  pool,  or 
lake,  and  it  is  fed  by  the  under  currents  with  warm  water  from 

Q  2 
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tbe  Bonthf  which,  by  virtue  of  its  saltness  (see  Fig.  2),  is  heavier 
than  the  cool  and  upper  current  which  rans  ont  of  the  pohir  hasin, 
and  which  is  known  as  an  ice-bearing  current.  It  is  the  same 
which  is  felt  bj  marineia  as  far  down  as  the  Grand  Banks  of 
KewfonndLind,  and  reoc^nized  by  philosopheia  off  the  coast  of 
Florida.  This  upper  current,  though  colder  than  its  feUow  below, 
is  lighter,  because  it  ia  not  so  salt  Figmre  2  reveals  to  us  a 
portion  of  sea  between  the  parallels  of  34°  and  40°  north,  exactly 
in  such  a  physical  cat^ory  as  that  in  which  this  theoiy  presents 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Here,  along  our  own  shores,  the  thermal  curve 
loses  12°  of  heat ;  and  what  does  the  specific  gravity  curve  gain 
in  the  same  interval  ?  Instead  of  increasing  up  to  1.027,  accord- 
ing to  the  thermal  law,  it  decreases  to  1.023  for  the  want  of  salt 
to  sustain  it  Now  recollect  that  the  great  American  chain  of 
fresh-water  lakes  never  freezes  over.  Why?  Because  of  their 
depth  and  their  vertical  circulation.  The  depths  below  are  con- 
tinually sending  water  above  32°  to  the  surface,  which,  before  it 
can  be  cooled  down  to  the  freezing-point,  sinks  again.  Now 
compare  the  shallow  soundings  in  these  lakes  with  the  great  depths 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  compute  the  vast  extent  of  the  hydrographic 
basin  which  holds  this  {}olar  sea ;  gauge  the  rivers  that  discharge 
themselves  into  it ;  measure  the  rain,  and  hail,  and  snow  that  the 
clouds  pour  down  upon  it ;  and  then  contrast  its  area,  and  the  fresh- 
water drainti^  into  it,  with  the  like  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
Delaware  Bay,  and  the  Chesapeake ;  consider  also  the  volume  of 
diluted  sea  water  between  our  shore-line  and  the  Gulf  Stream : 
strike  the  balance,  and  then  see  if  the  arctic  supply  of  fresh  water 
be  not  enough  to  reduce  its  salts  as  much  as  our  own  fresh-water 
streams  are  diluting  the  brine  of  the  sea  under  our  own  eyes. 
The  very  Gulf  Stream  water,  which  the  observing  vessel  left  as 
she  crossed  34°  and  entered  into  those  light  littoral  watere,  was 
bound  northward.  Suppose  it  to  have  flowed  on  as  a  surface 
current  until  it,  with  its  salts,  was  reduced  to  the  temperature  of 
40°.  Its  specific  gravity  at  that  temperature  would  have  been 
1 .030,  or  specifically  30  per  cent  heavier  than  the  sea  water  of  our 
own  coasts.  Could  two  such  currents  of  water  meet  anywhere 
at  sea,'  except  as  upper  and  imder  currents  ?  If  water  that  freezes 
at  32°,  that  grows  light  and  remains  on  the  surface  as  you  cool  it 
below  39°,  is  prevented  from  freezing  in  our  great  'fresh-water 
lakes  by  vertical  circulation,  how  much  more  would  both  vertical 
and  horizontal  circulation  prevent  congelation  in  the  ojien  polar 
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sea.  that  is  many  times  deeper  and  larger  than  the  lakes,  and  the 
water  of  which  contracts  all  the  way  down  to  its  freezing-point 
of  27°.2' ! 

450.  Hie  heaviest  water, — The  heaviest  water  in  the  sea,  un- 
corrected for  the  temperature,  as  shown  by  the  observations  before 
lis,  is  1.028.  This  water  was  found  (JPi^a.  1  and  2)  off  Cape  Horn. 
Let  ns  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the  circnmstances  con- 
nected with  the  heaviest  water  on  our  side  of  the  equator.  It  was 
a  specimen  of  water  from  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  which  is  a  sea  in  a 
riverless  i*egion,  and  one  where  evaporation  is  probably  in  excess 
of  precipitation — thus  fulfilling  the  physical  conditions  for  heavy 
water.  The  Eed  Sea  is  in  a  riverless  and  rainless  region.  Its 
waters  ought  to  be  heavier  than  those  of  any  other  mere  arm  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  dynamical  force  arising  from  the  increase  of 
specific  gravity  acquired  by  its  waters  after  they  enter  it  at  Babel- 
mandeb  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  powerful  inner  and  outer  current 
through  those  straits.  At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Bombay 
Geographical  Society  for  November,  1857,  the  learned  secretary 
stated  that  recent  observations  then  in  his  possession,  and  which 
were  made  pj  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Dr.  Giraud  (§  381),  go  to  show 
that  the  saltest  water  in  the  Eed  Sea  is  where  theory  (§  377)  makes 
it,  viz.,  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ;  and  that  its  waters  become  less  and 
less  salt  thence  to  its  mouth,  and  even  beyond,  till  you  approach 
the  meridian  of  Soootra ;  after  which  iho  saltness  again  increases 
as  you  approach  Bombay. 

451.  Chapnian*8  experimentB, — Its  waters,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
straits  for  300  or  400  miles  up,  have  been  found  as  high  in 
temperature  as  95°  Fahrenheit — a  sea  at  blood  heat !  The  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Chapman,  of  Canada,  which  indicated  as 
law — the  Salter  the  water  the  slower  the  evaporation,  seem  to 
suggest  an  explanation  of  this,  at  least  in  part.  Evaporation 
ought  to  assist  in  keeping  the  surface  of  intertropical  seas  cool  in 
the  same  way  that  it  helps  to  cool  other  wet  sur&oes.  And  if  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  become  so  salt  that  they  cannot  make  vapour 
enough  to  caixy  off  the  excessive  heat  of  the  solar  ray,  we  may 
be  sure  that  nature  has  provided  means  for  carrying  it  off.  But 
for  the  escape  which  these  highly  heated  waters  are,  by  means  of 
their  saltness,  enabled  to  make  from  that  sea,  its  climate,  as  well 
as  the  heat  of  its  waters,  would  bo  more  burning  and  blasting 
than  the  sands  of  Sahara.  Even  as  it  is,  the  waters  of  this  sea  are 
hotter  than  the  air  of  the  desert. 
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452.  l%e  hfdromeler  MUaies  Ae  ramtf  laUtmieM  at  §ea. — ^There  is 
another  indication  which  this  little  instrument  has  afforded  con* 
ceming  the  status  of  the  sea,  and  which  deserves  notice.  We 
ore  at  fiivt  pnzzled  with  the  remarkablj  light  water  between  9^ 
and  W  S.,  Fig.  1,  and  in  Fig.  2  between  T  and  9""  N.,  as  w^  as 
in  19^  N.  But  after  a  little  examination,  we  are  charmed  with 
the  discoveiy  that  the  hydrometer  points  out  the  rainy  regions 
at  sea.  Bodgers'  obeenrations  on  his  homeward  passage  from 
San  Francisco  to  Cape  Horn  fnrnish  the  data  for  the  corves 
(Fig.  1)  between  Zf  N.  and  d?""  8.  Now  Plate  YIIL  shows  that 
the  equatorial  calm  belt  lies  sonth  of  the  line  where  it  is  inter* 
sected  by  the  hoi^eward  rente  from  California.  It  also  shows 
that  when  he  crossed  the  "  Doldmms'*  in  the  Atlantic,  that  belt 
was  in  north  latitade  aboat  7^-10^,  and  that  when  he  was  in 
18''-2(f  N.  (jF^.  2)  he  was  then  passing  throngh  the  oflSngs  of 
what  are  cadled  the  "Leeward  Islands'*  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  these  are  rainy  latitades  at  sea — ^the  first  two  being  under 
the  cloud  ring,  the  last  being  near  the  land  in  the  trade-wind 
i^egion,  and  confirming  the  remark  so  often  made  concerning  the 
influence  of  islands  at  sea  upon  vapour,  clouds,  and  ]precipitafcion. 

4o9.  Aiircnomkdl  view. — ^The  most  ccnnprehensive  view  that 
we  are  permitted  to  take  of  coemical  or  terrestrial  arrangements 
and  adaptations  is  at  best  narrow  and  contracted.  Hevertheless, 
in  studying  the  mechanism  whidi  Wisdom  planned  and  the  Qreat 
Architect  of  nature  designed  for  the  world,  we  sometimes  fancy 
that  we  can  discover  a  relation  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
wcnderfrd  machinery,  and  perceive  some  of  the  reasons  and 
almost  comprehend  the  design  which  Omnipotent  InteUigence 
had  in  view  ^riien  thoae  relations  were  established.  Su(di  fandes, 
rightly  indulged,  are  always  refreshing,  and  the  developments  of 
the  hydr(»neter  which  we  have  been  studying  point  us  to  one  of 
them.  This  fancied  discovery  is,  that  a  sea  ci  fresh  water  instead 
of  salt  would  not  afford  the  compensations  that  are  required  in 
the  terrestrial  eoooomy,  and  weaLso  fsmcy  that  we  have  abnost  dis- 
covered arelation  between  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  land  and  water  on  its  surihce  and  their  bearing  upon 
climate.  Our  planet  passes  its  perihelion  durix^  the  southern 
summer,  when  it  is  nearer  the  centre  and  source  of  light  and  heat 
by  more  than  three  millions  of  miles  than  it  is  at  its  winter 
sdstice,  so  that,  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  total  amount  of  heai 
received  by  the  earth  is  about  -^  more  than  it  receives  during  a 
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daj  IB  Jvljy  when  it  is  in  aphelion.*  January  is  the  midsammer 
month  of  the  aouthem  hemisphere,  oonsequentlj  that  half  of  the 
globe  receives  more  heat  in  a  day  of  its  summer  than  the  other 
half  receives  in  a  day  of  the  northern  snmmer.  But  the  northern 
snmmer  is  a  week  the  longer,  by  the  reason  of  the  ellipticity  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  What  becomes  of  this  diurnal-excess  of  southern 
summer  heat,  be  it  in  its  aggregate  never  so  small,  and  why  does 
it  not  accumulate  in  trana-equatorial  cHmes  ?  So  far  from  it  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  the  cooler. 

454.  Hm  latent  heat  of  napour. — ^In  the  southern  hemisphere 
there  is  more  sea  and  less  land  than  in  the  northern.  But  the 
hydrometer  indicates  that  the  water  in  the  seas  of  the  former  are 
sftlter  and  heavier  than  the  waters  of  seas  cis-equatorial ;  and 
man's  reasoning  faculties  suggest,  in  explanation  of  this,  that  this 
diierence  of  saltness  or  specifie  gravity  is  owing  to  the  exoess 
of  evaposation  in  the  southern  half,  excess  of  precipitation  in  the 
aorthezn  half  of  our  planet.  **■  When  water  passes,  at  212^  Fah- 
renheit^ into  steam  it  absorbs  1000^  of  heat,  which  becomes  in- 
sensible to  the  thennomettf ,  or  latent ;  and  conversely,  when 
steam  is  condensed  into  water,  it  gives  out  1000^  of  latent  heat, 
which  thus  becomes  free,  and  affects  both  the  thermometer  and 
the  senses.  Hence  steam  of  212°  Fahrenheit  will,  in  condensing, 
heat  five  and  a  half  times  its  own  weight  of  water  from  the 
fieeiiii^  to  the  Ixaling  point* — ItOuUoGk.  Now  there  is  in  the 
soiitheni  a  very  much  larger  water  surfieuw  exposed  to  the  sun 
than  theze  is  in  the  northern  hemii^here,  and  this  excess  of  heat 
is  employed  in  lifimg  up  vapour  from  that  broad  sur&ce,  in 
tianspor^g  it  across  the  torzid  zone  and  conveying  it  to  extra- 
tropical  northern  latitudes,  where  the  vapour  is  condensed  to 
reploush  our  fomtains,  and  where  this  southern  heat  is  set  free 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  northern  oHmates. 

455.  Xti  wftaence  vpom  dtimate$, — In  order  to  ti^ce  a  little 
&riher,  in  our  blind  way,  the  evidences  of  wisdom  and  design, 
which  we  imagine  we  can  detect  in  the  terrestrial  arrangement 
of  land  and  water,  let  us  fismcy  the  southern  hemisphere  to  have 
the  land  of  the  northern,  and  the  northern  to  have  the  water  of 
Ihe  southern,  the  earth's  orbit  remaining  the  same.  Is  it  not 
obviom  to  our  reason  that  by  this  diange  the  whole  system  of 
climatology  in  both  hemispheres  would  be  changed  ?  The  climates 
of  our  j^Miet  are  as  obedient  to  law  as  the  hosts  of  heaven. 

*  Sir  John  HoseheL 
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They  are  as  they  were  designed  to  be ;  and  all  those  agents 
which  are  concerned  in  regulating,  controlling,  and  sustaining 
them  are  ''ministers  of  His."  Johnston,  in  the  chapter  to 
Plate  XYIII.  of  his  great  Physical  Atlas,  thus  alludes  to  the 
seas,  land,  and  climates  of  the  two  hemispheres :  ''  The  mild 
winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  plus  the  contemporaneous 
hot  summer  of  tlie  northern  hemisphere,  necessarily  gives  a 
higher  sum  of  temperature  than  the  cool  summer  of  the  southern, 
plus  the  cold  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  above- 
described  relations  appear  to  furnish  the  motive  power  in  the 
machinery  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  earth  in  the  periodical 
conversion  of  the  aqueous  vapours  into  liquid  form.  In  this 
manner  the  circuit  of  the  fluid  element,  the  essential  support  of 
all  vegetable  and  animal  life,  no  longer  appears  to  depend  on 
mere  local  coolings,  or  on  the  intermixture  of  atmospheric  CTir- 
rents  of  different  temperatures ;  but*  the  unequal  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  supplies 
an  effectual  provision,  from  whence  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  aqueous  vapour,  which  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equi- 
nox is  developed  to  an  immense  extent  over  the  southern  hemi  • 
sphere,  returns  to  the  earth,  in  the  other  half  of  the  year,  in  th« 
form  of  rain  or  snow.  And  thus  the  wonderful  march  of  the 
most  powerful  stoam-engine  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the 
atmosphere,  appears  to  be  permanently  regulated.  The  irregular 
distribution  of  physical  qualities  over  the  earth's  surface  is  here 
seen  to  be  a  preserving  principle  for  terrestrial  life.  Professor 
Dove  considers  the  northern  hemisphere  as  the  condenser  in  this 
great  steam-engine,  and  the  southern  hemisphere  as  its  water 
reservoir ;  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is,  therefore,  considerably  greater  than  that  which 
falls  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  and  that  one  reason  of  the 
high  temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  that  the  larger 
quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere in  the  formation  of  aqueous  vapour  is  set  fi*ee  in  the  north 
in  great  falls  of  rain  and  snow." 

450.  TIte  rewUs  of  the  marine  hydrometer. — In  this  view  of  what 
our  little  hydrometer  has  developed  or  suggested,  we  trace  the 
principles  of  compensation  and  adjustment,  themai-ks  of  design, 
the  evidence  of  adaptation  between  the  orbit  of  the  eai'th  and 
the  time  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal,  and  from  the  autumnal 
to  the  vernal  equinox  ;  between  the  arrangement  of  the  land  in 
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one  hemisphere  and  the  arrangement  of  the  water  in  the  other ; 
between  the  rains  of  the  northern  and  the  winds  of  the  sonthem 
hemisphere ;  between  the  yaponr  in  the  air  and  the  salts  of  the 
sea ;  and  between  climates  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator.  And 
all  this  is  suggested  by  merely  floating  a  glass  bubble  in  sea 
water  during  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific !  Thus  even  the  little 
hydrometer,  in  its  mute  way,  points  the  Christian  philosopher  to 
the  evidences  of  design  in  creation.  That  the  arrangements 
suggested  above  are  adapted  to  each  other,  this  instrument  affords 
us  evidence  as  clear  as  that  which  the  telescope  and  the  micro- 
scope bear  in  proof  that  the  eye,  in  its  structure,  was  adapted  to 
the  light  of  heaven.  The  universe  is  the  expression  of  one 
thought,  and  that  it  is  so  every  new  fact  developed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  researches  is  glorious  proof. 

457.  Barometer  indicationa  of  an  open  8ea, — In  the  course  of  our 
investigations  into  the  physics  of  the  sea,  100,000  observationfi 
of  the  barometer,  and  more  than  a  million  on  the  direction  of  the 
winds  have  been  discussed.  They  indicate  an  open  water  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  They  show  that  about  the  poles  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  aerial  rarefaction — higher,  indeed,  than  there  is  about 
the  equator;  for  the  barometer  not  only  stands  lower  in  this 
place  of  polar  calms  than  it  does  in  the  equatorial  calm  belt,  but 
the  inrushing  air  comes  from  a  greater  distance  to  the  cold  than 
to  the  warm  calms.* 

458.  Polar  rarefaction, — The  question  may  be  asked,  Whence 
comes  the  heat  that  expands  and  rarefies  the  atmosphere  in  these 
polar  places  ?  The  answer  is,  it  comes  from  the  condensation  of 
vapour.  The  south  pole  is  surrounded  by  water,  the  north  pole 
by  land.  But  the  unexplored  regions  within  the  arctic  basin  are 
(§  429)  for  the  most  part  probably  sea,  within  the  antarctic,  land. 
The  rarefaction  produced  in  the  latter  by  the  latent  heat  of 
vapour  is  such  that  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  there  is 
about  28  inches,  while  that  in  the  arctic  calm  place  is  such  as  to 
reduce  the  barometer  there  to  a  mean  not  far  from  29.5  inches. 
In  the  equatorial  culm  its  mean  height  is  about  29.9  inches.  The 
hypothesis  of  an  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  becomes  necessary 
to  supply  a  source  for  this  vapour ;  for  the  winds,  entering  the 
Arctic  Ocean  as  they  do  after  passing  over  land  and  mountain 
heights  of  America,  Eui-ope,  and  Asia,  must  be  robbed  of  much 
of  their  moisture  ere  they  reach  that  ocean :  it  will  require  an 

•  Plate  IV.,  Nautical  Monograph  Na  1. 
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abundant  snpply  of  vapour  to  create  there  by  precipitation  and 
the  liberation  of  latent  heat  a  degree  ai  rarefaction  suf&cient  to 
cause  a  general  moYement  of  the  air  polarward  for  the  distance 
of  40^  of  latitude  all  round.  That  there  is  an  immense  volume 
of  comparatively  warm  water  going  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  is 
abundantly  shown  by  observation,  and  the  rising  up  there  of  this 
water  to  the  surface  would  afford  heat  and  vapour  enough  for  a 
vast  degree  of  rarefaction. 

459.  The  middie  ice. — ^The  records  of  arctic  explorations^ 
together  with  the  whalemen's  accounts  of  "middle  ice"  in 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis*  Straits,  go  to  confirm  this  view,  which 
is  further  elaborated  in  the  next  chapter  (§  475).  The  facts 
there  stated,  and  this  *'  middle  ice,"  go  to  show  that  every  winter 
a  drift  takes  place  which  brings  out  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  a 
tongue  of  ice  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  length :  it  is  the  com- 
pact and  cold  "  middle  ice."  In  our  fresh-water  streams  it  is  the 
middle  ice  that  first  breaks  up ;  that  which  is  out  of  the  way  of 
the  curent  remains  longest  Not  so  in  this  bay  and  strait ;  there 
the  littoral  ice  first  gives  way,  leaving  an  open  channel  on  either 
side  in  spring  and  early  summer,  while  the  '^middle  ice" 
remains  firm  and  impassable.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough: 
the  middle  ice  was  formed  in  the  severe  cold  of  more  northern 
latitudes,  from  which  it  has  drifted  down,  while  that  on  the  sides 
was  formed  in  the  less  severe  climates  of  the  bay  and  straits. 
This  winter  tongue  of  ice,  which  we  know  by  actual  observation 
ifi  in  motion  from  December  till  May,  must^  during  that  time,  be 
detached  from  the  main  mass  of  ice  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  conse- 
quently there  must  be  water  between  the  ice  that  is  in  motion 
and  the  ice  that  is  at  rest.  Not  only  sa  Ijol  early  sumlfaier  the 
whalemen  will  run  up  to  the  north  in  the  open  water  at  the  side 
of  the  ^  middle  ice  "  in  Davis'  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  even  as 
fax  sometimes  as  Cape  Alexander  in  78°,  to  look  for  a  crossing- 
plaoe.  Here,  though  so  far  north,  they  will  find  the  "  middle 
ice  "  gone,  or  so  broken  up  that  they  can  cross  over  to  the  west 
side.  They  trace  it  up  thus  £ur,  because  at  the  south,  and  in 
qtite  of  a  higher  thermometer,  they  find  the  '*  middle  ice  "  com- 
pact and  firm,  so  much  so  as  to  be  impassable.  In  this  fact  we 
recognize  another  circumstance  £Et.vouring  the  theory  of  an  open 
sea  at  the  north,  and  giving  plausibility  to  the  conjecture  that 
this  *'  middle  ice  "  drifts  out  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  open 
sea  as  fEist  as  it  is  formed  during  the  winter.    According  to  this 
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oonjeotare,  the  thickest  part  of  the  "  middle  ioe  "  should  be  that 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  longest  and  seyerost  cold,  and 
this  is  probablj  that  whidb  began  to  be  formed  on  the  edge  ox 
the  open  sea  in  Janoarj.  As  it  drifted  to  the  south  it  continnecl 
to  form  and  grow  thick,  and  perhaps  would  be  the  last  to  melt : 
while  that  which  began  to  be  formed  at  the  edge  of  the  open  sea 
in  March  or  Apzil  would  drift  out,  and  not  attain  much  thick- 
ness before  it  would  cease  to  freeze  and  commence  to  thaw.  It 
ia  this  spring-made  **  middle  ice  "  then,  which,  as  it  drifts  to  the 
south,  would,  being  thin,  be  the  first  to  break  up ;  and  experience 
has  taught  the  whalemen  to  look  north,  not  south,  for  the  first 
bfeakii^  up  and  the  earliest  passage  throu^  the  **  middle  ice." 

460.  FomHUm  of  ihe  open  #00. — ^The  open  sea,  therefore,  is,  it 
may  be  in&rzed,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  several  straits, 
which,  leading  in  a  northwardly  direction,  connect  Baffin's  Bay 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  through  these  straits  that  Uie 
wxuier  drift  takes  place.  The  ice  in  which  the  Fox,  the  Besolute, 
the  Advanee^  and  the  Besoue  each  drifted  a  thousand  miles  or  more, 
came  down  through  these  straits.  The  fact  of  this  annual  winter 
drift  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  a  most  important  one  for  future 
explorers.  Had  Captain  Franklin  known  of  it,  he  might  have 
put  his  vessels  in  the  line  of  it,  and  so  escaped  the  rigouis  of 
that  second  winter*  It  would  have  brought  him  safely  to  the 
parallel  of  65^  or  60°,  and  set  him  free,  as  it  did  four  other 
vessels,  in  the  glad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


CHAPTEBX 

f  461-499. — THS  SALTS  OF  THK  SEA. 

461.  The  brine  of  l%6  oeeaiL — ^The  brine  of  the  ocean  is  tibe  ley 
of  the  earth  (S  43).  From  it  the  sea  derives  dynamical  power, 
and  its  currents  their  main  strength.  Hence,  to  understand  the 
dynamics  of  the  ocean,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  effects  of 
their  saltness  upon  the  equilibrium  of  its  waters ;  wherefore  this 
chapter  is  added  to  assist  in  the  elucidation  of  what  has  already 
been  said  concerning  the  currents  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
sea.  Why  was  the  sea  made  salt  ?  It  is  the  salts  of  the  sea  that 
impart  to  its  waters  those  curious  anomalies  in  the  laws  of 
freezing  and  of  thermal  dilatation  which  have  been  described  in  a 
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previous  chapter  (IX.).  It  is  the  salts  of  the  sea  that  assist  the 
rays  of  heat  to  penetrate  its  bosom  ;•  but  for  these,  the  solar  ray, 
instead  of  heating  large  masses  of  water  like  the  Gulf  Stream, 
would  play  only  at  or  near  the  surface,  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  waters  there,  like  the  sand  in  desert  places,  to  an  inordi- 
nate d^ree.  The  salts  of  the  sea  invest  it  with  adaptations 
which  it  could  not  possess  were  its  waters  fresh.  Were  they 
fresh,  they  would  attain  their  maximum  density  at  39^.5  instead 
of  25^.6,  and  the  sea  then  would  not  have  dynamical  force  enough 
to  put  the  Gulf  Stream  in  motion,  nor  could  it  regulate  those 
climates  we  call  marine. 

462.  Were  the  sea  of  freak  uHxier, — ^Were  the  sea  fresh  and  not 
salt,  Ireland  would  never  have  presented  those  ever-green  shores 
which  have  won  for  her  the  name  of  the  **  Emerald  Isle ;"  and 
the  climate  of  England  would  have  vied  with  Labrador  for 
inhospitality.  Had  not  the  sea  been  salt,  the  torrid  zone  would 
have  been  hotter  and  the  frigid  colder  for  lack  of  aqueous 
circulation ;  had  the  sea  not  been  salt,  intertropical  seas  would 
have'  been  at  a  constant  temperature  higher  than  blood  heat,  and 
the  polar  oceans  would  have  been  sealed  up  in  everlasting  fetters 
of  ice,  while  certain  parts  of  the  earth  would  have  been  deluged 
with  rain.  Had  the  seas  been  of  fresh  water,  the.  amount  of 
evaporation,  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  volume  and  size  of  our 
rivers,  would  all  have  been  different  from  what  they  are ;  the 
quantity  of  electricity  in  the  air  would  have  been  peimanently 
changed  from  what  it  is,  and  its  tension  in  the  sky  would  have 
been  exceedingly  feeble.  In  the  evaporation  of  fresh  water  at 
normal  temperatures,  but  little  of  that  fluid  is  evolved ;  while 
vapour  from  salt  water  carries  off  vitreous,  and  leaves  behind 
resinous  electricity  in  abundance.  Hence,  with  seas  of  fresh 
water,  our  thunder-storms  would  be  feeble  contrivances,  flashing 
only  with  such  sparks  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  might,  when 
the  juices  of  its  plants  were  converted  into  vapour,  lend  to  the 
clouds.  It  might  seem  strange,  this  idea  that  the  thunderbolt  of 
the  sky,  the  sheet-lightning  of  the  clouds,  and  the  forked  flashes 
of  the  storm,  all  have  their  genesis  chiefly  in  the  salts  of  the  sea, 
and  so  it  would  be  held  were  it  not  that  Faraday  has  shown  that 
a  single  giain  of  water  and  a  little  zinc  can  evolve  electricity 
enough  for  a  thimder-clap ;  therefore,  were  there  no  salts  in  the 

*  Mclloiu  has  shown  that  tic  pcwcr  of  salt  water  to  transmit  heat  ia  Tery 
much  greater  than  that  of  fredi. 
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waters  of  the  ocean,  the  sound  of  thunder  would  scarce  be  heard 
in  the  sky* — ^there  would  be  no  Gulf  Stream,  and  no  open  sea  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

463.  Uniform  chcaracter  of  sea  water. — As  a  general  rule,  the 
constituents  of  sea  water  are  as  constant  in  their  proportions  as 
are  the  components  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  true  that  we  some- 
times  come  across  arms  of  the  sea,  or  places  in  the  ocean,  where 
we  find  the  water  more  salt  or  less  salt  than  sea  water  is 
generally ;  but  this  circumstance  is  due  to  local  causes  of  easy 
explanation.  For  instance :  when  we  come  to  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
as  the  Red  Sea  (§  376),  upon  which  it  never  rains,  and  from 
which  the  atmosphere  is  continually  abstracting,  by  evaporation, 
fresh  water  fix)m  the  salt,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
greater  proportion  of  salt  in  the  sea  water  that  remains  than  we 
do  near  the  mouth  of  some  great  river,  as  the  Amazon,  or  in  the 
regions  of  constant  precipitation,  or  in  other  parts,  as  on  the  polar 
side  of  40^  in  the  North  Atlantic,  where  it  rains  more  than  it 
evaporates.  Yet  in  the  case  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  all  such  natural 
salt-pans,  as  that  and  other  rainless  portions  of  the  sea  may  be 
oalled,  there  is,  on  account  of  currents  which  are  continually 
bearing  away  the  water  that  has  given  off  its  vapours  and  bringing 
forward  that  which  is  less  concentrated  as  to  brine,  a  moderate 
degree  of  saltness  which  its  waters  cannot  exceed.  We  moreover 
find  that,  though  the  constituents  of  sea  water,  like  those  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  not  for  every  place  invariably  the  same  as  to 
their  proportions,  yet  they  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as 
to  their  character.  When,  therefore,  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  sea  water  is,  with  the  exception  above 
stated,  everywhere  and  always  the  same,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
made  so  by  being  well  shaken  together^  we  find  grounds  on 
which  to  base  the  conjecture  that  the  ocean  has  it.s  system  of  cir- 
culation, which  is  well  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration,  for  it 
is  as  wonderful  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

*  The  great  American  lakes  afford,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Tapour  which  goes  to  make  rain  for  the  hydrogmpluQ  basin  in  which 
they  are.  Visiting  the  Lake  ooontry  in  1858, 1  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
80  few  trees  bore  the  marks  of  lightning.  The  rale  appeared  to  be,  the  nearer 
the  lakes,  the  more  rare  was  it  for  one  of  those  ornaments  of  the  forest  to  have 
been  defaced  by  lightning ;  and,  on  inquiry  from  the  Lake  Board  of  Under- 
writers, I  was  informed  that  among  the  records  of  lake  disasters  there  was  not 
a  single  instance  of  a  vessel  having  been  struck  by  lightning  on  the  North 
American  lakes ! 
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404.  Hgpoikete$. — ^In  Older  to  investigKte  the  effect  of  the  flalts 
of  the  8ea  upon  its  cnrreniB,  and  to  ceftoh  m  glimpee  of  the  kwe 
h J  which  the  ciixmlation  of  its  waters  is  goYemed,  hypothesis,  ia 
the  preeent  meagre  state  of  ahsolnte  knowladge  with  r^ard  to 
the  subject,  seems  to  be  as  neoessaxy  to  prograss  as  is  a  comer- 
stone  to  a  building.  To  make  progiess  witli  such  inyestigatioDS 
we  want  fio«M>^li™g  to  bmid  npoiu  In  the  absenoe  of  Hauoia,  we 
are  sometimes  peimitted  to  suppose  them ;  aalj^  in  supposing 
them,  we  should  take  not  only  the  possible,  but  the  probable ; 
and  in  wia^lHng  the  selection  of  the  Tarious  hypotheses  which  are 
suggested,  we  are  bound  to  prefer  that  one  by  which  the  greatest 
number  of  phenomena  can  be  reeonciled.  When  we  have  found, 
tried,  and  offered  such  a  one,  we  are  oititled  to  claim  for  it  a 
lespectfiol  consideration  at  least,  until  we  discover  it  leading  us 
into  some  palpable  absurdity,  or  until  some  other  hypothesis  be 
suggested  which  will  account  equally  as  well,  but  for  a  greater 
number  of  phenomena.  Then,  as  hcmest  seardhem  after  truth, 
we  should  be  ready  to  give  up  the  former,  adopt  the  latter,  and 
hold  it  nntil  some  other  better  than  either  of  the  two  be  offered. 
AViih  this  understanding,  I  venture  to  offer  an  hypothesis  with 
regard  to  the  agency  of  the  salts  or  aoiii  matter  of  the  sea  in 
imparting  dynamical  force  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
suggest  that  one  of  the  purposes  which,  in  the  gnmd  design,  it 
was  probably  intended  to  accomplish  by  having  the  sea  salt,  and 
not  fresh,  was  to  impart  to  its  waters  the  forces  and  powers 
necessary  to  make  their  drsulation  complete.  In  the  first  place, 
we  rely  nudnly  upon  hypothesis  or  oonjeeture  iaac  the  assertion 
that  there  is  a  set  of  currents  in.  the  sea  by  whieh  its  waters  are 
tonveyed  from  place  to  place  with  regularity,  certainty,  and 
order.  But  this  conjecture  appears  to  be  founded  on  reason,  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  true ;  for  if  we  take  a  sample  of  water  which 
shall  fairly  represent,  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents,  the 
average  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  analyze  it,  and  if  we  do 
the  same  by  a  similar  sample  from  the  Atkniic,  we  shall  find  the 
analysis  of  the  one  to  resemble  that  of  the  other  as  closely  as 
though  the  two  samples  had  been  taken  from  the  same  bottle 
after  having  been  well  shaken.  How,  then,  shall  we  aooount  for 
this,  unless  upon  the  supposition  that  sea  water  from  one  part  of 
the  world  is,  in  the  process  of  time,  brought  in  contact  and  mixed 
up  with  sea  water  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world  ?  Agents, 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  are  at  work,  which  shake  up  the  waters 
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of  the  sea  as  thoagk  they  were  in  a  bottle,  and  wiiidi,  in  t2ie 
eouiBe  of  time,  mingle  'Uiose  that  are  in  one  part  of  the  ocean 
with  those  that  are  in  another  as  thoroughly  and  completely  aa  it 
is  poBBible  for  a  man  to  do  in  a  Teasel  of  hia  own  oonstnietioii. 
This  £ru)t  as  to  nniformity  of  oomponents  appears  to  call  for  Hie 
hypothesis  that  sea  water  which  to-day  is  in  one  part  of  the  ocean, 
will,  in  the  process  of  time,  he  fonnd  in  another  part  the  most 
remote.  It  must,  therefore,  be  carried  about  by  currents ;  and 
as  these  oorrents  haTe  their  offices  to  peifoim  in  the  terrestrial 
economy,  they  probably  do  not  flow  by  chance,  bnt  in  obedience 
to  physical  laws ;  they  no  donbt,  therefore,  assist  to  maintain 
the  order  and  preserve  the  harmony  which  characterise  every 
department  of  God's  handywork,  and  as  snch  we  treat  them. 

465.  Argument  afforded  by  ooraUineB  «i  faoowr  if» — ^This  hypo- 
HiesiB  abont  currents  is  based  npon  onr  faith  in  tihe  physical 
adaptations  with  which  the  sea  is  inyested.  Take,  for  example, 
the  coral  islands,  reefii,  beds,  and  atolls  with  which  1h^  Fadfio 
Ocean  is  stndded  and  gaznished«  They  were  bnilt  np  of  materials 
which  a  certain  kind  of  insect  qnarried  from  the  sea  water.  The 
omrents  of  the  sea  ministered  to  this  little  insect — ^they  were  its 
iod  carriers.  When  fresh  supplies  of  solid  matter  were  wanted 
for  the  ooial  rock  npon  which  the  foundations  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands  were  laid,  these  hod-carders  brought  them  in  unfailing 
streams  of  sea  water,  loaded  with  food  and  building  materials  for 
the  coralline.  The  obedient  currents,  therefore,  imut  thread  the 
widest  and  the  deepest  seas,  lor  they  never  iaSl  to  come  at  the  right 
time,  nor  refiose  to  give  place  and  go  after  they  have  ministered 
to  the  hungry  creature.  Unless  the  currents  of  the  sea  were 
employed  to  cairy  off  from  this  insect  the  waters  that  have  been 
emptied  by  it  of  their  lime,  and  to  bring  to  it  others  ohaiged 
with  more,  it  is  evident  the  little  creature  would  have  perished 
for  want  of  food  long  before  its  task  was  half  completed.  But 
for  currents,  it  would  haTe  been  impaled  in  a  nook  of  the  very 
drop  of  water  in  which  it  was  brought  forth ;  for  it  would  have 
soon  secreted  the  lime  contained  in  this  drop,  and  then,  without 
the  ministering  aid  of  currents  to  bring  it  more,  it  would  have 
perished  for  the  want  of  food  for  itself  and  materials  for  its 
edifice ;  and  thus,  but  for  the  benign  currents  which  took  this 
exhausted  water  away,  there  we  perceive  this  emptied  drop 
would  have  remained,  not  only  as  the  grave  of  the  little  architect, 
but  as  a  monument  in  attestation  of  the  shocking  monstrosity  that 
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there  had  been  a  fkiluro  in  the  sublime  system  of  terrestrial 
adaptations — ^that  the  sea  had  not  been  adapted  by  its  Creator  to 
the  well-being  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Now  we  do  know  that  its 
adaptations  are  suited  to  all  the  wants  of  every  one  of  its  inhsr 
bitants — ^to  the  wants  of  the  coral  insect  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  whale.  Thus  our  simple  hypothesis  acquires  the  majesty  of 
truth,  for  we  are  now  prepared  boldly  to  assert  tee  know  that  the 
sea  has  its  system  of  circulation,  because  it  transports  materials 
for  the  coral  insect  and  its  rock  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
another ;  because  its  currents  receive  them  from  the  rivers,  and 
hand  them  over  to  the  little  mason  for  the  structure  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  solid  masonry  that  man  has  ever  seen — the 
coral  islands  of  the  sea.  Thus,  and  moreover,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  which  is  perfectly  philosophical,  we  are  irresistibly 
led  to  conjecture  that  there  are  regular  and  certain,  if  not 
appointed  channels  through  which  the  water  travels  from  one 
part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  and  that  those  channels  belong  to 
an  arrangement  which  may  make,  and  which,  for  ought  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  does  make  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation  as 
complete,  as  perfect,  and  as  harmonious  as  is  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere or  the  blood.  Every  drop  of  water  in  the  sea  is  as 
obedient  to  law  and  order  as  are  the  members  of  the  heavenly 
host  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space;  for  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  in  the  almighty  anthem,  we  are  told  *'  the 
waves  also  lifted  up  their  voice  "  in  chorus ;  and  doubtless, 
therefore,  the  harmony  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  is  in  tune  with 
that  which  comes  from  the  spheres  above.  We  cannot  doubt  it ; 
for,  were  it  not  so,  were  there  no  channels  of  circulation  from 
one  ocean  to  another,  and  if,  accordingly,  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  were  confined  to  the  Atlantic,  or  if  the  waters  of  the 
arms  and  seas  of  the  Atlantic  were  confined  to  those  arms  and 
seas,  and  had  no  channels  of  circulation  by  which  they  could  pass 
out  into  the  ocean,  and  traverse  different  latitudes  and  climates 
— if  this  were  so,  then  the  machineiy  of  the  ocean  would  be  as 
incomplete  as  that  of  a  watch  without  a  balance-wheel. 

466.  Ditto  by  the  Bed  Sea. — For  instance,  take  the  Bed  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  illustration*  Upon  the  Eed  Sea 
there  is  no  precipitation ;  it  is  a  rainless  region ;  not  a  river  runs 
down  to  it,  not  a  brook  empties  into  it ;  therefore  there  is  no 
process  by  which  the  salts  and  washings  of  the  earth,  which  are 
taken  up  and  lield  in  solution  by  rain  or  river  water,  can  be 
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brought  down  into  the  Eed  Sea.  Its  salts  come  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  air  takes  up  from  it,  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  fresh 
water,  leaving  behind,  for  the  currents  to  carry  away,  the  solid 
matter  which,  as  sea  water,  it  held  in  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  numerous  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, some  of  which  are  filtered  through  soils  and  among 
minerals  which  yield  one  kind  of  salts  or  soluble  matter,  another 
river  runs  through  a  limestone  or  volcanic  region  of  country,  and 
brings  down  in  solution  solid  matter — it  may  be  common  salt, 
sulphate  or  carbonate  of  line,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  or  iron — 
cither  or  all  may  be  in  its  waters.  Still,  the  constituents  of  sea 
water  from  the  Mediterranean  and  of  sea  water  from  the  Red  Sea 
are  quite  the  same.  But  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  no 
connection  veith  those  of  the  ocean ;  they  are  cut  off  from  its 
channels  of  circulation,  and  are  therefore  quite  different,  as  to 
their  components,  from  any  arm,  frith,  or  gulf  of  the  broad  ocean 
Ita  inhabitants  are  also  different  from  those  of  the  high  seas. 
"The  water  which  evaporates  from  the  sea  is  nearly  pure, 
containing  but  very  minute  traces  of  salts.  Falling  as  rain  upon 
the  land,  it  washes  the  soil,  percolates  through  the  rocky  layers,, 
and  becomes  charged  with  saline  substances,  which  are  borne 
seaward  by  the  returning  currents.  The  ocean,  therefore,  is  the 
great  depository  of  everything  that  water  can  dissolve  and  carry 
down  from  the  surface  of  the  continents ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
channel  for  their  escape,  they  of  course  consequently  accumu- 
late."*  They  would  constantly  accumulate,  as  this  very  shrewd 
author  remarks,  were  it  not  for  the  shells  and  insects  of  the  sea 
and  other  agents  mentioned. 

467.  A  general  system  ofciradation  required  for  the  ocean, — How, 
therefore,  shall  we  account  for  fhis  sameness  of  compound,  this 
structure  of  coral  (§  465),  this  stability  as  to  animal  life  in  the  sea, 
but  upon  the  supposition  of  a  general  system  of  circulation  in  the 
ocean,  by  which,  in  process  of  time,  water  from  one  part  is 
conveyed  to  another  part  the  most  remote,  and  by  which  a 
general  interchange  and  commingling  of  the  waters  take  place  ? 
In  like  manner,  the  constituents  of  the  atmospliere,  whether  it 
be  analyzed  at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  are  the  same.  By  cutting 
off  and  shutting  up  from  the  general  channels  of  circulation  an>' 
portion  of  sea  water,  as  in  the  Dead  Sea,  or  of  atmospheric  air,  as 
in  mines  or  wells,  we  can  easily  charge  either  with  gases  or 

♦  Youjnan's  Chemifltry. 
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oAer  matter  tbat  shall  y&ry  much  affect  its  cbaraoier,  or  alter 
tlie  proportion  of  its  ingredients,  and  affect  the  health  of  its 
inhabitants ;  but  in  the  open  sea  or  open  air  we  can  do  no  such 
thing. 

468.  Dymtmical  agenit. — ^The  principal  agents  that  are  supposed 
to  be  oonoemed  in  giving  circulation  to  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
preserving  the  lutio  among  its  components,  are  light,  heat,  eleo- 
tridiy,  and  perhaps  magnetism.  But  with  regard  to  the  sea,  it 
is  not  known  what  office,  if  anj^  is  performed  bj  electricity,  in 
giving  dynamical  force  to  its  system  of  circulation.  The  chief 
motive  power  from  which  marine  currents  derive  their  velocity 
has  becoi  ascribed  to  heat;  but  a  close  study  of  the  agents 
conoenied  has  suggested  that  an  important — ^nay,  a  powerful  and 
active  agency  in  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation  is  derived  from 
the  salts  of  the  sea  water,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
winds,  of  marine  plants,  and  animals.  These  give  the  ocean 
great  dynamical  force.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  and 
explaining  the  nature  of  this  force,  suppose  the  sea  in  all  its 
p^ts — in  its  depths  and  at  the  surface,  at  the  equator  and  about 
the  poles — to  be  of  one  uniform  temperature,  and  to  be  all  of 
fresh  water ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  be  neither  wind  to  disturb 
its  surface,  nor  tides  nor  rains  to  raise  the  level  in  this  part,  or  to 
depress  it  in  that.  In  this  case  there  would  be  nothing  of  heat  to 
disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  there  would  be  no  motive  power 
(§  461)  to  beget  currents,  or  to  set  the  water  in  motion  by  reason 
of  the  difference  of  level  or  of  specific  gravity  due  to  water  at 
different  densities  and  temperatures.  Now  let  us  suppose  the 
winds,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation,  to  commence  to  blow 
upon  this  quiescent  sea,  and  to  ruffle  its  surface ;.  they,  by  their 
force,  would  create  partial  sur£BM)e  currents,  and  thus  agitating  the 
waters,  as  they  do,  but  only  for  a  little  way  below  the  sui&ce,  would 
give  rise  to  a  feeble  oiroulation  in  the  supposed  sea  of  fresh 
water.  The  surface  drift  thus  created— currents  they  would  hardly 
be, — would  set  with  the  wind,  giving  rise  to  counter  movements 
in  the  shape  of  under-tows  and  eddies.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
sources  whence  power  is  given  to  the  system  of  ooeanio  circula- 
tion ;  but,  though  a  feeble  one,  it  is  one  whidh  exists  in  reality, 
and,  therefore,  need  not  be  regarded  as  hypothetical.  Some  (§  79) 
think  it  the  *^  sole  ccmae  r  Let  us  next  call  in  evaporation  and 
precipitation,  with  heat  and  cold — ^more  powerful  agents  stilL 
Suppose  the  evaporation  to  commence  from  this  imaginary  fresh- 
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water  ocean,  and  to  go  on  as  it  does  from  the  seas  as  they  are. 
In  those  regions,  as  in  the  trade- wind  regions,  where  evaporation 
is  in  excess  of  precipitation  (§  545),  the  general  level  of  this 
supposed  sea  would  be  altered,  and  immediately  as  much  water 
as  is  carried  off  by  evaporation  would  commence  to  flow  in  from 
north  and  south  towards  the  trade-wind  or  evaporating  region  to 
restore  the  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winds  would  have 
taken  this  vapour,  borne  it  ofif  to  the  extra-tropical  regions,  and 
precipitated  it,  we  will  suppose,  where  precipitation  is  in  excess 
of  evaporation.  Here  is  another  alteration  of  sea  level  by 
elevation  instead  of  by  depression ;  and  hence  we  have  the  motive 
power  for  a  surface  current  from  each  pole  towards  the  equator, 
the  object  of  which  is  only  to  supply  the  demand  for  evaporation 
in  the  trade-wind  regions — demand  for  evaporation  being  taken 
here  to  mean  the  difference  between  evaporation  and  precipitation 
for  any  part  of  the  sea.  Now  imagine  this  sea  of  uniform  tem- 
perature to  be  suddenly  stricken  with  the  invisible  wand  of  heat 
and  cold,  bringing  its  waters  to  the  various  temperatures  at  which 
they  at  this  instant  are  standing.  This  change  of  temperature 
would  make  a  change  of  specific  gravity  in  the  waters,  which 
woidd  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  ocean ;  upon  this  a 
set  of  currents  would  immediately  commence  to  flow,  namely,  a 
current  of  cold  and  heavy  water  to  the  place  of  the  warm,  and  a 
cunrent  of  warm  and  lighter  to  the  place  of  the  cold.  The  motive 
power  of  the  currents  thus  created  would  be  difiference  of  specific 
gravity  arising  from  diflerence  of  temperature  in  fireah  water. 
We  have  now  traced  the  effect  of  two  agents,  which,  in  a  sea  of 
fresh  water,  would  tend  to  create  currents,  and  to  beget  a  system 
of  aqueous  circulation ;  but  a  set  of  currents,  and  a  system  of 
circulation  which,  it  is  readily  perceived,  woidd  be  quite  feeble 
in  comparison  with  those  which  we  find  in  the  salt  sea.  One  of 
these  agents  would  be  employed  in  restoring,  by  means  of  one  or 
more  polar  currents,  the  water  that  is  taken  from  one  part  of  the 
ocean  by  evaporation,  and  deposited  in  another  by  precipitation. 
The  other  agent  would  be  employed  in  restoring,  by  the  forces 
due  to  difference  of  specific  gravity,  the  equilibrium,  which  has 
been  disturbed  by  heating,  and  of  course  expanding,  the  waters 
of  the  toGrrid  zone. on  one  hand,  and  by  cooling,  and  consequently 
contracting,  those  of  the  frigid  zone  on  the  other.  This  agency, 
would,  if  it  were  not  modified  by  others,  find  expressioii  in  a 
system  of  currents  and  counter  currents,  or  rather  in  a  set  of 
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Burface  cnrrents  of  warm  and  lighter  water,  from  tlie  equator 
towards  the  poles,  and  in  another  set  of  under  currents  of  cooler, 
dense,  and  heavy  water  from  the  poles  towards  the  eqnator. 

4(59.  CurrenU  without  wind, —  Such,  keeping  out  of  view  the 
inflnenco  of  the  winds,  which  we  may  suppose  would  be  the 
same  whether  the  sea  were  salt  or  fresh,  would  be  the  system  of 
oceanic  circulation  wero  the  sea  all  of  fresh  water.  But  fresh 
water,  in  cooling,  begins  to  expand  near  the  temperature  of  40°,* 
and  expands  more  and  more  till  it  reaches  the  freezing-point,  and 
ceases  to  be  fluid.  This  law  of  expansion  by  cooling  would  im- 
part a  peculiar  feature  to  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation  wero 
the  waters  all  fresh,  which  is  not  necessary  here  to  notice  farther 
than  to  say  it  cannot  exist  in  seas  of  salt  water,  for  salt  water 
(§  405)  contracts  as  its  temperature  is  lowered,  and  until  it  passes 
its  freezing-point.  Hence,  in  consequence  of  its  salts,  changes  of 
temperature  derive  increased  power  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
the  ocean.  If  this  train  of  reasoning  be  good,  wo  may  infer  that, 
in  a  system  of  oceanic  circulation,  the  dynamical  force  tx>  be  derived 
from  difference  of  temperature,  where  the  waters  are  all  fresh, 
would  be  quite  feeble ;  and  that  were  the  sea,  not  salt,  we  should 
(§462)  probably  have  no  such  current  in  it  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 
So  far  we  have  been  reasoning  hypothetically,  to  show  what  would 
be  the  chief  agents,  exclusive  of  the  winds,  in  disturbing  the  equi- 
librium of  the  ocean  were  its  waters  fresh  and  not  salt.  And 
whatever  disturbs  equilibrium  there  may  be  regarded  as  the 
^imum  mobile  in  any  system  of  marine  currents. 

470.  InfliLence  of  scdts  and  evaporation. — Let  us  now  proceed 
another  step  in  the  process  of  explaining  and  illustrating  the 
effect  of  the  salts  of  the  sea  in  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation. 
To  this  end,  let  us  suppose  the  imaginary  ocean  of  fresh  water 
suddenly  to  become  that  which  we  have,  namely,  an  ocean  of  salt 
water  which  contracts  as  its  temperature  is  lowered  (§  441)  till  it 
reaches  25°.6.  Let  evaporation  now  commence  in  the  trade-wind 
region,  as  it  was  supposed  to  do  (§  468)  in  the  case  of  the  fresh- 
water seas,  and  as  it  actually  goes  on  in  nature — and  what 
takes  place  ?  Whj',  a  lowering  of  the  sea  level,  as  before.  But  as 
ihe  vapour  of  salt  water  is  fresh,  or  nearly  so,  fresh  water  only  is 
taken  up  from  the  ocean ;  that  which  remains  behind  is  therefore 
more  salt.  Thus,  while  the  level  is  lowered  in  the  gait  sea,  the 
equilibrium  is  destrojed  because  of  the  saltness  of  the  water ;  for 
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the  water  that  remains  after  the  evaporation  takes  place  is,  on 
account  of  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution,  specifically  heavier 
than  it  w&s  before  any  portion  of  it  was  converted  into  vapour. 
The  vapour  is  taken  from  the  surface  water ;  the  surface  water 
thereby  becomes  more  salt  (§  463),  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
heavier ;  when  it  becomes  heavier,  it  sinks ;  and  hence  we  have, 
due  to  the  salts  of  the  sea,  a  vertical  circulation,  namely,  a  descent 
of  heavier — because  Salter  and  cooler — ^water  from  the  surface, 
and  an  ascent  of  water  that  is  lighter — ^because  it  is  not  so  salt, 
or,  being  as  salt,  is  not  so  cool  (§  404) — from  the  depths  below. 
This  vapour,  then,  which  is  taken  up  from  the  evaporating  regions 
(§  293)9  is  carried  by  the  winds  through  their  channels  of  circula- 
tion, and  poured  back  into  the  ocean  where  the  regions  of  pre- 
cipitation are ;  and  by  the  regions  of  precipitation  I  mean  those 
parts  of  the  ocean,  as  in  the  polar  basins,  where  the  ocean  receives 
more  fresh  water  in  the  shape  of  rain,  snow,  etc.,  than  it  returns 
to  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  vapour.  In  the  precipitating 
regions,  therefore,  the  level  is  destroyed,  as  before  explained,  by 
elevation ;  and  in  the  evaporating  regions,  by  depression ;  which, 
as  already  stated  (§  468),  gives  rise  to  a  system  of  surface  currents, 
moving  on  an  inclined  plane,  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator. 
But  we  are  now  considering  the  effects  of  evaporation  and  pre- 
cipitation in  giving  impulse  to  the  circulation  of  the  ocean  where 
its  waters  are  salt.  The  fresh  water  that  has  been  taken  from  the 
evaporating  regions  is  deposited  upon  those  of  precipitation, 
which,  for  illustration  merely,  we  will  locate  in  the  north  polar 
basin.  Among  the  sources  of  supply  of  fresh  water  for  this 
basin,  we  must  include  not  only  the  precipitation  which  takes 
place  over  the  basin  itself,  but  also  the  amount  of  fresh  water 
discharged  into  it  by  the  rivers  of  the  great  hydrographical 
basins  of  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  This  fresh  water, 
being  emptied  into  the  Polar  Sea  and  agitated  by  the  winds, 
becomes  mixed  with  the  salt ;  but  as  the  agitation  of  the  sea  by 
the  winds  is  supposed  to  extend  to  no  great  depth  (§  468),  it  is 
only  the  upper  layer  of  salt  water,  and  that  to  a  moderate  depth, 
which  becomes  mixed  with  the  fresh.  The  specific  gravity  of 
this  upper  layer,  therefore,  is  diminished  just  as  much  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea  water  in  the  evaporating  regions  was 
increased.  And  thus  we  have  a  surface  current  of  saltish  water 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  an  under  current  of  water 
Salter  and  heavier  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.    This  under 
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ctirrent  of  brine  supplier,  in  a  great  measnre,  the  salt  wMoh  tiie 
tipper  onrrent,  freighted  with  fresh  water  £rom  the  clouds  and 
riveni,  carries  back. 

471.  Tke  under  currents  owing  entirely  to  (he  acUtt  ofeea  water. — 
Thus  it  is  to  the  salts  of  the  sea  that  we  owe  that  feature  in  the 
BTstem  of  oceanio  circulation  which  causes  an  under  current  to 
flow  from  the  Mediterranecoi  into  the  Atlantic  (§  385),  and 
another  (§  377)  from  the  Bed  Sea  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  And 
it  is  evident,  since  neither  of  these  seas  is  salting  up,  that  just  as 
much,  or  nearly  just  as  much  salt  as  the  undet  current  brings  out, 
.  just  so  much  the  upper  currents  carry  in.  We  now  begin  to  per- 
ceive what  a  powerful  impulse  is  derived  from  the  salts  of  the 
sea  in  giving  effective  and  active  circulation  to  its  waters. 
Hence  we  infer  (§461)  that  the  currents  of  the  sea,  by  reason 
of  its  saltness,  attain  their  maxim  of  volume  and  velocity. 
Hence,  too,  we  infer  that  the  transportation  of  warm  water  from 
the  equator  towards  the  frozen  regions  of  the  poles,  and  of  cold 
water  from  the  fngid  towards  the  torrid  zone,  is  facilitated ;  and 
consequently  here,  in  the  dynamical  power  which  the  sea  derives 
from  its  salts,  have  we  not  an  agent  by  which  climates  are 
mitigated — by  which  they  are  softened  and  rendered  much 
more  salubrious  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  be  were 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  deprived  of  their  property  of  saltness? 

472.  A  property  peculiar  to  seas  of  aaU  wUer, — This  property  of 
saltness  imparts  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  another  peculiarity, 
by  which  the  sea  is  still  better  adapted  for  the  regulation  of 
climates,  and  it  is  this :  by  evaporating  fresh  water  from  the  salt 
in  the  tropics,  the  surface  water  becomes  heavier  than  the  average 
of  sea  water  (§  427).  This  heavy  water  is  also  warm  water ;  it 
sinks,  and  being  a  good  retainer,  but  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
this  warm  water  is  employed  in  transporting  through  under 
currents,  heat  for  the  mitigation  of  climates  in  far-distant  regions. 
Now  this  also  is  a  property  which  a  sea  of  fresh  water  could  not 
have  (§  430).  Let  the  winds  take  up  their  vapour  from  a  sheet 
cf  fresh  water,  and  that  at  the  bottom  if  not  disturbed,  for  there 
is  no  change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  that  at  the  surface  by 
which  that  at  the  bottom  may  be  brought  to  the  top;  but  let 
evaporation  go  on,  though  never  so  gently,  from  salt  water,  and 
Ao  specific  gravity  of  that  at  the  top  will  soon  be  so  changed  as 
(§  404)  to  bring  that  from  the  very  lowest  depths  of  the  sea  to 
the  top. 
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473.  Qwmtiiy  o/saU  in  Ihe  sea. — If  all  the  salts  of  the  sea  were 
precipitated  and  spread  out  equally  over  the  northern  half  of 
this  continent,  it  would,  it  has  been  computed,  cover  the  ground 
one  mile  deep.  What  force  could  move  such  a  mass  of  matter  (m 
the  diy  land  ?  Yet  the  machinery  of  the  ocean,  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  is  so  wisely,  marvellously,  and  wonderfully  compensated, 
that  the  most  gentle  breeze  that  plays  on  its  bosom,  the  tiniest  in- 
sect that  secretes  solid  matter  for  its  sea-shell,  is  capable  of  put- 
ting it  instantly  in  motion.  Still,  when  solidified  and  placed  in  a 
heap,  all  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  man,  aided  by  the  tre- 
mendous forces  of  all  the  steam  and  water  power  of  the  world, 
could  not,  in  centuries  of  time,  move  even  so  much  as  an  inch 
this  matter  which  the  sunbeam,  the  sephyr,  and  the  infosorial 
insect  keep  in  perpetual  motion  and  activity. 

474.  BedMcUioM. — ^If  these  inferences  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
salts  upon  the  currents  of  the  sea  be  correct,  the  same  cause 
which  produces  an  under  current  from  the  Mediterranean  (§  471), 
and  an  under  current  from  the  Bed  Sea  into  the  ocean,  should 
produce  an  under  current  from  the  ocean  into  the  north  polar  ba- 
sin ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law,  that  whenever  two  oceans, 
or  two  arms  of  the  sea,  or  two  sheets  of  water,  differing  as  to  salt- 
ness,  are  connected  with  each  other,  there  are  currents  between 
them,  vis.,  a  surface  current  from,  and  an  under  current  into  the 
sea  of  lightest  water.  In  every  case,  the  hypothesis  with  regard 
to  the  part  performed  by  the  salt,  in  giving  vigour  to  the  system 
of  oceanic  circulation,  requires  that,  counter  to  the  sorfiMse  current 
of  water,  with  less  salt,  there  should  be  an  under  current  of  water 
with  more  salt  in  it.  That  such  is  the  case  with  regard  both  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea  has  been  amply  shown  in 
other  parts  of  this  work  (§  471),  and  abundantly  proved  by  other 
observers.  That,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  there  is  a  constant 
current  setting  out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Davis*  and  other 
straits  thereabout,  which  connect  it  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is 
generally  admitted.  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  United  States  Navy, 
when  in  command  of  the  American  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Eranklin,  was  frozen  up  with  his  vessels — the  Advance  and 
the  Bescue — ^in  mid-channel  near  Wellington  Straits ;  and  during 
the  nine  months  that  he  was  so  frozen,  his  vessels,  like  H.6.M. 
ship  Besolute  and  the  Fox  (§  431),  each  holding  its  place  in  the 
ice,  were  drifted  with  it  bodily  for  more  than  a  thousand 
towards  the  south. 
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475.  Drift  of  the  BcBolute, — The  dfift  of  these  vessels  is  suf- 
ficient, were  there  no  other  evidence,  to  establish  the  exiiitence 
of  an  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  for  this  drift  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  any  other  hypothesis,  as  a  slight  examination 
of  the  arctic  regions  on  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  a  carefal  study  of 
the  facts  (§  459),  and  other  phenomena  will  show. 

476.  De  Haven*8  drift — About  the  middle  of  September,  1850, 
being  in  latitude  74°  40',  and  in  the  fair  way  of  Wellington 
Channel,  De  Haven  found  himself,  with  the  Advance,  frozen  in 
her  tracks,  as  M'Clintock  did  the  Fox,*  in  August,  1857,  who 
tried  to  reach  the  shore,  but  he  was  fast  bound,  and  drifting  to 
the  west.  De  Haven,  after  having  been  carried  as  far  as  75°  25', 
and  M'Clintock  as  far  as  75°  30',  say  within  nine  hundred  miles 
of  the  pole,  found  their  northerly  course  was  arrested ;  then  com- 
menced with  each  that  celebrated  drift  of  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  south,  and  which  from  December  lasted,  the  one  till  June, 
the  other  till  April  25th.  These  vessels  were  not  drifted  through 
the  ice,  but  with  the  ice ;  for  in  lat.  65°  30',  when  De  Haven  was 
liberated  on  the  9th  of  June,  he  had  the  same  "  hummocks,*'  the 
same  snowdrifts,  and  the  same  icy  landscape  which  set  out  with 
him  on  December  2nd,  when  he  commenced  his  drift  from  the 
parallel  of  75°  25'.t 

477.  An  anti^pclynian  view. — Now,  upon  the  theory  of  no  open 
water,  and  upon  the  supposition  of  an  ice-covered  sea  that  seals 
up  in  winter  all  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  north,  let  us,  in 
imagination,  take  a  survey  of  that  sea  just  as  the  anti-polynians, 
according  to  their  theory,  would  have  it.  Let  the  time  of  the 
survey  be  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  De  Haven  commenced 
his  southwardly  drift.  From  the  Advance  to  the  pole — a  dis- 
tance of  900  miles — no  water  is  to  be  seen :  the  frost  has  bridged 
it  all  over.  From  the  pole  to  the  distance  of  900  miles  beyond, 
and  all  around,  it  is  one  field  of  thick-ribbed  ice.  The  flat,  and 
tame,  and  dreary  landscape  may  be  relieved  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  by  islands,  capes,  and  promontories  dotting  the  surface, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  now  at  least  as  cold — ^being  winter — from 

♦  A  Bcrew  yacht  of  177  tons. 

t  De  Hayen  was  frozen  in  lat  14P  40',  long.  92°  55';  was  carried  np  tr^ 
75^  25'  N.,  and  thence  down  to  66^  15'  N.,  68^  35'  W.,  when  he  was  liberated. 
The  Fox  was  fi-ozen  in  75°  30'  N.,  64^  W. ;  was  carried  west  to  69^  in  tiie  sanio 
latitude,  and  thence  down  to  63^  50'  N.,  and  57°  W,»  when  she  was  liberated. 
The  Besolute  was  abandoned  in  lat.  74°  40',  long.  101°  20',  and  was  picked  up 
afloat  oflf  Capo  Mercy  in  65°  N. 
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the  pole  all  around  to  the  parallel  of  75%  as  it  was  in  early  fall 
when  De  Haven  being  near  that  parallel  in  Wellington  Channel, 
found  his  vessel  fast  bound  with  the  fetters  of  the  frost-king. 
Wherefore  wo  may  suppose  that  these  theorists  would  admit  tho 
whole  to  be  fi-ozen  by  December.  So  that,  according  to  the 
anti-polynian  view,  we  have,  measuring  from  the  pole  as  a  centre, 
a  disc  of  ice  more  than  five  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  and 
extending  quite  down  to  the  shores  of  arctic  America  and  Asia. 
Such  is  the  aspect  presented  by  the  polar  sea  without  an  open 
water  in  winter;  now,  on  the  2nd  of  December — ^the  moment 
before  this  remarkable  drift  commenced — ^was  the  entire  sheet  of 
ice  with  which  we  have  supposed  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  be  covered, 
put  in  motion,  or  was  that  only  put  in  motion  which  drifted  out  ? 
By  the  hypothesis  there  is  no  open  water  in  all  the  circumference 
of  this  sea  into  which  the  ice  might  drift.  We  therefore  may 
well  ask  the  anti-polynians  again,  How  did  this  drift  commence  ? 
for  commence  it  did ;  its  movement  was  out  of  that  sea,  and  from 
the  pole  towards  the  equatco*,  and  so  it  continued  to  move  for  six 
months  at  the  average  rate  of  5i  miles  a  day.  But  whence— on 
what  parallel — did  it  commence  ?  Was  the  whole  disc  in  motion 
from  the  shores  of  Siberia  over  across  by  way  of  the  north  pole 
towards  Wellington  Channel  ?  K  one  part  of  this  disc  be  put  in 
motion,  either  the  whole  must  be,  or  there  must  be  somewhere, 
a  split  or  a  rent  in  it,  with  open  water  between.  If,  during  the 
winter  and  spring — ^the  coldest  period — ^the  edge  of  this  ice-diso 
nearest  Wellington  Channel  be  carried  by  the  currents  a  thousand 
miles  towards  the  south,  the  edge  along  the  Eussian  shores  on 
the  opposite  side  must  have  been  drifted  towards  the  north  a 
thousand  miles  also,  and  so  leave  an  open  water  behind.  Now 
we  simply  know  there  was  no  such  drifting  up  from  the  Siberian 
shores,  and  the  case  is  put  simply  to  show  that  in  any  case  the 
northerly  edge  of  the  drifting  ice  must  have  come  from  open  water ; 
for  if  we  deny  the  existence  of  an  open  water  in  that  direction, 
then  we  must  go  back  and  admit  that  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
drift  there  was  ice  all  the  way  from  Wellington  Channel  to  tho 
North  Pole,  and  thence  all  the  way  from  the  North  Pole  to  tho 
nearest  land  beyond,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Siberian  shores 
of  the  Old  World.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  we  must  also  admit 
the  fact — ^for  the  Advance,  tjie  Rescue,  the  Fox,  and  the  Resolute 
are  witnesses  of  it — that  a  tongue  of  this  ice  1000  miles  long  was 
in  each  of  these  winters  thrust  out  of  the  polar  basin  down 
through   Bafi^'s  Bay  into  Davis'   Straits.     These  ships  came 
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down  upon  it.  It  would  "be  difficult  for  those  who  oppose  the 
oxistence  of  an  open  water  here  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  discover 
a  force  there  which,  during  the  extreme  cold  months  of  the 
northern  night,  when  the  ice  is  making  all  the  time,  oould  tear 
from  its  fastenings  and  move  5i  miles  a  day  all  throughi  the 
winter  and  spring  a  disc  of  ice  seven  feet  thick*  and  1800  geo- 
graphical miles  in  diameter.  Tet  such  seem  to  he  the  conditions 
which  the  absence  of  open  water  would  require ;  for,  when  the 
Advance  was  thawed  out,  there  was  a  thousand  miles  of  ice  to 
the  northward  of  her,  and  between  her  and  Wellington  Channel. 
This  1000  miles  of  ice  had  drifted  out  of  the  polar  basin  during 
her  journey  to  the  south ;  for  when  she  was  liberated  there  was 
•  doubtless  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice  between  her  in  lat.  66^,  and 
Wellington  Channel  in  lat.  76^.  This  tongue  of  ice  is  what  the 
whalemen  call  the  "middle  ice*'  of  Baffin's  Bay.  When  the 
Advance  was  at  Wellington  Channel,  this  thousand  miles  of  ice 
must,  according  to  the  anti-polynians,  have  been  to  the  north  of 
her;  or,  according  to  the  other  school,  it  must,  as  it  drifted 
towards  the  south,  have  been  forming  towards  the  north  at  the 
edge  of  an  open  sea  (§  459).  And  towards  the  north  De  Haven 
saw  a  water-sky,  and  towaids  the  north  Penny  afterwards  found 
an  open  sea  and  sailed  upon  it. 

478.  TTiS  drift  escplained. — ^Upon  the  supposition  that  the  ice 
which  drifts  out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  dead  of  winter  is 
formed  on  the  edge  of  an  open  water  not  far  from  the  channel 
through  which  it  drifts,  we  can  account  for  all  the  known  facts 
which  attended  the  celebrated  drifts  of  De  Haven  M*Clintock,"|' 
and  the  Eesolute.  Upon  no  other  theory  can  these  well-known 
and  well-authenticated  facts  be  reconciled.  H  there  be  no  open 
water  during  this  winter  drift,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe' 
takes  place  annually,  both  the  Advanoe,  Fox,  and  the  Resolute 
indicate  that  the  whole  icy  covering— the  frost-shell  of  the  polar 
sea  in  winter — must  have  drifted  bodily  far  enough,  on  these 
three  several  occasions  at  least,  to  set  each  vessel  a  thousand 
miles  on  her  way  towards  the  south.  And  thus,  without  bringing 
in  again  the  long  chain  of  evidence  from  Chapter  IX.,  the  physical 
necessity  of  an  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  proved.  J 

♦  De  Haven  found  tlie  ice  upon  which  bia  vessel  was  brought  out  7  feet 
2  inches  thick. 

t  in  the  Fox,  1857-1858. 

X  "  The  Fox  accomplished  another  of  those  remarkable  drifts  which  can  be 
expIidiiCKl  upon  no  other  hypotbeais  but  that  of  an  open  vrater  in  the  Arotio 
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479.  Thickness  of  a  winler's  tee.— On  the  first  of  April  De 
Haven  measured  the  ioe,  and  found  it  seven  feet  two  inches 
thick.  It  was  formed  probahly  mostly  of  rain  and  river  water, 
which,  like  our  own  littoral  waters  (§  426),  protect  the  salter  and 


Ocean,  and  that,  too,  not  far  from  the  entrance  into  it  of  some  of  the  channeb 
which  connect  it  with  Baffin-g  Bay  on  the  polar  side  of  75°.  The  Fox  was 
attemptiDg  to  puss  from  Melville  Bay  oyer  to  Lancaster  Sound,  in  Ang^ost,  1857, 
when,  on  the  18th  day  of  that  month  she  fell  in  with  ice,  in  which  she  was 
finally  frozen  np,  and  remained  so  for  242  days,  during  which  time  she  was 
diifted  io  the  southward  1194  miles,  which  gives  an  ayerage  rate  of  five  miles  a 
day. 

"  This  drift,  the  drift  of  the  Besolute,  of  the  Advance,  and  Bescne,  each  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  miles — appears  to  indicate  that  a  similar  drift  takes  place 
every  year.  They  show  the  eidstence  of  a  polynia,  and  indicate  that  the  open 
sea  is  to  he  sought  for  at  no  greater  distance  from  Kennedy's  Channel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Hauiy's  on  the  other.  This  conclusion  is  reached  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  of  this  sort : 

**  When  each  one  of  these  vessels  was  released  from  her  cold  fetters,  there  was 
doubtless  behind  her,  and  between  her  place  of  release  and  her  place  of  original 
imprisonment,  an  uninterrupted  reach  of  a  thousand  miles  covered  with  ice ; 
which  ice,  during  the  fall,  the  winter,  and  eariy  spring,  drifted  out  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Now  we  have  the  choice  of  two  suppositions,  and  of  only  two,  in  expla- 
nation of  this  phenomenon,  and  they  are :  Either  that  the  great  body  of  all 
the  winter-formed  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  must  have  drifted  in  an  unbroken 
mass  over  towards  BafiSn's  Bay;  for  these  vessels  were  brought  out  upon  a 
tongue  of  ice  thrust  through  tiiat  bay  down  into  Davis'  Straits ;  or  that  this 
tongue  must  have  been  separated  from  the  main  mass,  leaving  behind  that  from 
which  it  had  been  severed. 

*'  By  the  latter  supposition  all  the  known  &cts  of  the  case  may  be  reconciled  ; 
by  the  former  not  one. 

"  If  we  suppose  this  drifting  fidd  of  ice  to  be  formed  upon  the  veiy  Terge  of 
an  open  sea,  and  to  drift  to  the  south  as  &8t  as  it  is  fonned,  then  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon becomes  one  of  easy  solution.  At  any  rate,  we  are  now  possessed  of  a 
physical  &ot  which  probably  would  have  returned  Captain  Crozier  and  his 
companions  to  us  all  safe  and  sound  had  they  been  aware  of  its  existence ;  and 
that  &ct  is  in  this  oft-occurring,  if  not  regular  and  annual,  southward  drift  of  ice 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  down  through  Baffin's  Bay  into  Davis*  Strait  Captain 
Franklin,  being  ignorant  of  it,  placed  his  vessels  out  of  its  reach  on  the  south, 
where  he  was  frozen  in  and  died,  and  where  Captain  Crozier,  his  successor, 
remained  imprisoned  for  eighteen  months  and  then  abandoned  his  ships :  fheir 
drift  in  the  mean  time,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  being  ahnost,  if  not  quite  in- 
sensible, except  as  influenced  by  the  summer  thaw  and  '  winter  wedgings.* 
Now  if  those  vessels,  with  their  scurvy-riddled,  frost-worn  and  disabled  crews, 
could  have  been  placed  farther  to  the  north,  as  in  Barrow's  Strait,  or  in  the  fair 
way  of  any  of  those  channels  connecting  with  it  from  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, or  with  Baffin's  Bay,  the  probabilities  are  that  this  regularly  occurring 
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hea\'i6r  waters  below  from  the  cold,  for  De  Haven  invariably 
fonnd  the  temperature  of  the  water  under  the  ice  28°,  which  is 
the  temperature  that  average  sea  water  invariably  assumes 
daring  the  process  of  congelation  (§  442).  Moreover,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  surface  water  which  Rodgers  measured  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  was  (§  427)  less  than  that  of  average  sea  water — a 
fact  in  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  as  to  the  office  of  rain  and 
river  water  in  the  polar  seas.  The  freezing-point  of  strong  brine 
is  4P ;  consequently  the  freezing-point  of  water  in  the  sea  may 
vary  according  to  the  proportion  of  salts  in  it,  from  4°  all  the 
way  up  to  just  below  32^  Thus  the  salts  of  the  sea  impart  to  its 
waters  an  elasticity,  as  it  were,  giving  a  law, — a  sort  of  sliding- 
sci^e — both  for  the  thermal  dilatation  and  of  congelation,  which 
varies  between  that  of  fresh  water  and  the  saltest  sea  water 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  saltness. 

480.  Layers  of  water  of  different  temperature  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. — 
Eodgers  tried  with  his  hydrometer  and  thermometer  the  waters 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  the  surface,  below,  and  at  the  bottom,  and 
as  often  as  he  tried  he  found  this  arrangement :  warm  and  light 
water  on  the  top,  cool  in  the  middle,  *'  hot  and  heavy  *'  at  the 
bottom.  His  experiments  were  made  near  Behring's  Straits  in 
August,  1855,  between  the  parallels  of  71°-2°,  and  are  as  per 
example  following : 


Date. 

Depth. 

1 

Temp. 

Sp.  Orav. 

Place. 

Aug.  13 

sur&ce 

43.8 

.0264 

Let  72^  2'     Long.  174'' 37' W- 

ft 

20  fath. 

33.5 

.0266 

H            ti                  n                   tt 

If 

40  fath.i 

40.5 

.0266 

It                  H                          t*                             •« 

Aug.  15 

surface 

42.5 

.0258 

„    71°  21'      „     175'' 22' 

ff 

12  fath. 

39.8 

.0264 

If           n                 •*                   tf 

ft 

25  fath.» 

40.2 

.0264 

1  Near  bottom. 


Assuming  the  surface  water  which  Rodgers  used  for.  these  experi- 
ments to  be  a  fair  average  of  arctic  surface  waters  generally,  this 


"winter  drift  would  have  brought  them  down  safely  into  milder  climates,  and 
into  the  glad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  it  did  those  four  other  vessels 

"The  frequent,  if  not  the  regular  annual  occurrence  of  this  drift  down 
through  Baffin's  Bay  is  a  fact  which  will  be  considered  by  all  future  arctio 
explorers  as  one  of  great  importance,  for  it  affords  the  means  of  escaping  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  tlie  severest  winter." — TranaadioM  of  the  American  Geo. 
Society,  18G0. 
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table  affords  data  that  show  the  propoTtion  of  rain  and  river 
water  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  receives  annually.  The  quantity 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  average  sea  water  has  ten  per 
cent,  more  salt  than  attained  by  Bodgei*s  in  the  Arctic. 

481.  The  ice-bearing  drift  from  the  Arctic  like  the  ordinary  drift 
from  the  BoiUic. — Eetuming  now  to  the  drift  of  the  ice,  and  the 
drift  of  the  Advance  and  her  followers,  we  see  that,  so  far  as 
cnn-ents  are  concerned,  we  have  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  repetition 
merely  of  the  more  familiar  phenomenon  that  is  seen  in  the 
Baltic,  where  (§  383,  note)  an  under  current  of  salt  water  runs  in, 
and  an  upper  current  of  brackish  water  runs  out.  Then,  since 
there  is  salt  always  flowing  out  of  the  north  polar  basin,  we 
infer  that  there  must  be  salt  always  flowing  into  it,  else  it  would 
either  become  fresh,  or  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  would  become 
more  and  more  briny,  and  be  finally  silted  up  with  salt.  It 
might  be  supposed,  were  there  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  salt  was  supplied  to  the  polar  seas  from  the  Atlantic  around 
North  Cape,  and  from  the  Pacific  through  Behring's  Straits,  and 
through  no  other  Channels.  But,  fortunately,  arctic  voyagers 
who  have  cruised  in  the  direction  of  Davis*  Straits,  have  con- 
firmed by  their  observations  a  law  of  nature  (§  474),  and  afforded 
us  proof  positive  as  to  the  fact  of  this  other  source  for  supplying 
the  polar  seas  with  salt.  They  tell  us  of  an  under  current  setting 
from  the  Atlantic  towards  the  polar  basin.  They  describe  huge 
icebergs,  with  tops  high  up  in  the  air,  and  of  course  the  bases  of 
which  extend  far  down  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  ripping  and 
tearing  their  way  with  terrific  force  and  awful  violence  through 
the  surface  ice  or  against  a  surface  current,  on  their  way  into  the 
polar  basiu. 

482.  Icebergs  drifting  norOi. — Passed  Midshipman  S.  P.  Griffin, 
who  commanded  the  brig  Eescue  in  the  American  searching  ex- 
pedition after  Sir  John  Franklin,  informs  me  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  two  vessels  were  endeavouring,  when  in  Baffin's  Bay,  to 
warp  up  to  the  northward  against  a  strong  surface  current,  which 
of  course  was  setting  to  the  south ;  and  that,  while  so  engaged^ 
an  iceberg,  with  its  top  many  feet  above  the  water,  came  **  drift- 
ing up "  from  tho  south,  and  passed  by  them  **  like  a  shot." 
Although  they  wero  stemming  a  surface  current  against  both  the 
berg  and  themselves,  such  was  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  imder 
current  that  it  carried  the  berg  to  the  northward  faster  than  the 
crew  could  warp  the  vessel  against  a  surface  but  courfer  current. 
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The  J  hooked  on  to  it,  and  were  towed  to  the  north  by  it.  Captain 
Ihincan,  master  of  the  £nglish  whalenship  Dundee,  says,  at  page 
76  of  his  interesting  little  narrative :  *  <*  December  18(&  (1826> 
It  was  awful  to  behold  the  immense  icebergs  working  their  way 
to  the  north-east  from  us,  and  not  one  drop  of  water  to  be  seen ; 
they  were  working  themselves  right  through  the  middle  of  the 
ice."  And  again,  at  page  92,  etc. :  **  February  23rd.  Latitude 
68^  37'  north,  longitude  about  63^  west.  The  dreadful  appre- 
hensions that  assailed  us  yesterday  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
iceberg  were  this  day  most  awfully  verified.  About  three  p.m. 
the  iceberg  came  in  contact  with  our  floe,  and  in  less  than  one 
minute  it  broke  the  ice ;  we  were  frozen  in  quite  close  to  the 
shore ;  the  floe  was  shivered  to  pieces  for  several  miles,  causing 
an  explosion  like  an  earthquake,  or  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy 
oidnance  fired  at  the  same  moment.  The  iceberg,  with  awfiil 
but  majestic  grandeur  (in  height  and  dimensions  resembling  a 
vast  mountain),  came  sJmost  up  to  our  stem,  and  every  one 

expected  it  would  have  run  over  the  ship The  iceberg, 

as  before  observed,  came  up  very  near  to  the  stem  of  the  ship ; 
the  intemiediate  space  between  the  berg  and  the  vessel  was 
filled  with  heavy  masses  of  ice,  which,  though  they  had  been 
previously  broken  by  the  immense  weight  of  the  berg,  were 
i^ain  formed  into  a  compact  body  by  its  pressure.  The  berg 
was  drifting  at  the  rate  of  about  four  knots,  and  by  its  force  on 
the  mass  of  ice  was  pushing  the  ship  before  it,  as  it  appeared,  to 
inevitable  destruction.  Feb.  24I&.  The  iceberg  still  in  sight,  but 
drifting  away  fiist  to  the  north-east  Feb.  25^  The  iceberg  that 
so  lately  threatened  our  destruction  had  driven  completely  out  of 
sight  to  the  north-east  from  us." 

483.  Temperahire  of  ihe  tmder  cwreni. — Now,  then,  whence, 
unleas  from  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  due  to  sea  water  of 
different  degrees  of  saltness  and  temperature,  can  we  derive  a 
motive  power  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  with  force  sufficient  to 
give  such  tremendous  masses  of  ice  such  a  velocity  ?  What  is 
the  temperature  of  this  under  current  ?  Bodgers's  observations 
(§  480)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  the  depth  of  150  feet  it  is 
not  below  40^  Assuming  the  water  of  the  surface  current  which 
runs  out  with  the  ice  to  be  all  at  28%  as  De  Haven  found  it 
(§  479),  we  observe  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suj^pose  that 

'*  Arctic  Begions ;  Voyage  to  DaYis*  Stiait,  by  Doiea  Duncan,  Hatter  of  the 
ship  Dondee,  1826^  1827. 
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the  water  of  the  under  current,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  from  the 
south,  and  therefore  from  warmer  latitudes,  is  not  so  cold  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  so  cold,  its  temperature,  before  it  oomes  out  again, 
must  be  reduced  to  28°,  or  whatever  be  the  average  temperature 
of  the  outer  but  sur&oe  current.  Dr.  Kane  found  the  temperature 
of  the  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  (§  429)  as  high  as  36''.  Can 
water  in  the  depths  below  flow  from  the  mild  climate  of  the 
temperate  zones  to  the  severer  climaftes  of  the  frigid  zone  without 
falling  below  86°  ?  To  what,  in  the  depths,  of  the  sea,  can  a 
warm  current  of  large  volume  impart  its  heat  ?  The  temperature 
of  sea  water  from  the  tropics  in  which  ice  is  forming  is  invariably 
(§  442)  28°.  Does  not  the  circumstance  of  De  Haven's  inoariablff 
finding  this  to  be  the  temperature  below  the  ice  on  which  he 
drifted  tend  to  confirm  the  conjecture  (§  479)  about  the  ice  and 
the  river  water  ? 

484.  B  comes  to  the  msrfaee, — ^This  under  polar  current  water, 
then,  as  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
agitation  of  the  sea  in  the  arctic  regions,  gives  out  its  surplus 
heat  to  warm  the  atmosphere  there  till  the  temperature  of  this 
warm  under  current  water  is  lowered  to  the  requisite  degree  for 
going  out  on  the  surface.  Hence  the  water-sky  of  those  regions. 
And  the  heat  that  it  loses  in  falling  from  its  normal  temperature, 
be  that  what  it  may,  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  28°,  is  so 
much  calorio  set  free  in  the  polar  regions,  to  temper  the  air  and 
mitigate  the  climate  there.  Now  is  not  this  one  of  those  modifi- 
cations of  climate  which  may  be  fairly  traced  back  to  the  effect  of 
the  saltness  of  the  sea  in  giving  energy  to  its  circulation  ?  More- 
over, if  there  be  a  deep  sea  in  the  polar  basin,  which  serves  as  a 
reoeptacle  for  the  waters  brought  into  it  by  this  under  current, 
which,  because  it  oomes  from  towards  the  equatorial  regions, 
comes  from  a  milder  climate,  and  is  therefore  warmer,  we  can 
easily  imagine  why  there  might  be  an  open  sea  in  the  polar 
regicms — why  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  in  his  instructions  (§  428), 
was  directed  to  look  for  it;  and  why  both  he  and  Captain  Fenny, 
of  one  of  the  English  searching  vessels,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Kane, 
found  it  there.  And  in  accounting  for  this  polynia,  we  see  that 
its  existence  is  not  only  consistent  with  tiie  hypothesis  with 
whidoi  we  set  out,  touching  a  perfect  system  of  oceanic  circulation, 
but  that  it  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  salts  of  the  sea  upon  the 
mobility  and  oircxdation  of  its  waters.    Here,  then,  is  an  office 
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■which  the  sea  perfonnfl  in  the  economy  of  the  nniverse  by  viiiue 
of  its  saltness,  and  which  it  could  not  perform  were  its  waters 
altogether  fresh.  And  thus  philosophers  have  a  clew  placed  in 
their  hands  which  will  probably  guide  them  to  one  of  the  many 
hidden  treasures  that  are  embraced  in  the  true  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Why  is  the  sea  salt  ?" 

485.  Sea  sTidU — their  influence  upon  currents. — ^We  find  in  sea 
water  other  matter  (§  48)  besides  cojjimon  salt.  Lime  is  dis- 
solved by  the  rains  and  the  rivers,  and  emptied  in  vast  quantities 
into  the  ocean.  Out  of  it,  coral  islands  and  coral  reefs  of  great 
extent — marl-beds,  shell-banks,  and  infusorial  deposits  of  enormous 
magnitude,  have  been  constructed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 
These  creatures  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  secreting,  ap- 
parently for  their  own  purposes  only,  solid  matter,  which  the 
waters  of  the  sea  hold  in  solution.  But  this  power  was 
given  to  them  that  they  also  might  fulfil  the  part  assigned 
them  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  For  to  them,  probably, 
has  been  allotted  the  important  office  of  assisting  to  give 
circulation  to  the  ocean,  of  helping  to  regulate  the  climates 
of  the  earth,  and  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  sea.  The  better 
to  comprehend  how  such  creatures  may  influence  currents  and 
climates,  let  us  again  suppose  the  ocean  to  be  perfectly  at  rest — 
that  throughout,  it  is  in  a  state  of  complete  equilibrium — that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  tenants  of  the  deep  which  have  the 
power  of  extracting  from  it  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution, 
there  is  no  agent  in  nature  capable  of  disturbing  that  equilibrium 
— and  that  all  these  fish,  etc.,  have  suspended  their  secretions,  in 
order  that  this  state  of  a  perfect  aqueous  equilibrium  and  repose 
throughout  the  sea  might  be  attained.  In  this  state  of  things — 
the  waters  of  the  sea  being  in  perfect  equilibrium — a  single 
mollusk  or  coralline,  we  will  suppose,  commences  his  secretions, 
and  abstracts  from  the  sea  water  (§  465)  solid  matter  for  his 
cell.  In  that  act  this  animal  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of 
the  whole  ocean,  for  the  specific  gravity  of  that  portion  of  water 
from  which  this  solid  matter  has  been  abstracted  is  altered. 
Having  lost  a  portion  of  its  solid  contents,  it  has  become  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  it  was  before;  it  must,  therefore,  givo 
place  to  the  pressure  which  the  heavier  water  exerts  to  push  it 
aside  and  to  occupy  its  place,  and  it  must  consequently  travel 
about  and  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ocean 
until  its  proportion  of  solid  matter  is  returned  to  it,  and  until  it 
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attains  the  exact  degree  of  specifio  gravity  due  to  sea  water 
generally. 

486.  Sclid  maUer  secreted  hy  ihem, — ^How  much  solid  matter 
does  the  whole  host  of  marine  plants  and  animals  ahstract  from 
sea  water  daily?  Is  it  a  thousand  pounds,  or  a  thousand  millions 
of  tons?  No  one  can  say.  But,  whatever  be  its  weight,  it  is  so 
much  of  the  power  of  gravity  applied  to  the  dynamical  forces  of 
the  ocean.  And  this  power  is  derived  from  the  salts  of  the  sea, 
through  the  agency  of  sea-shells  and  other  marine  animals,  that  of 
themselves  scarcely  possess  the  power  of  locomotion.  Yet  they 
have  power  to  put  the  whole  sea  in  motion,  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  and  from  top  to  bottom.  But  we  have  yet  to  inquire 
how  far  may  currents  be  due  to  the  derangement  of  equilibrium 
arising  from  the  change  of  specific  gravity  caused  by  the  secretions 
of  the  myriads  of  marine  animals  that  are  continually  at  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean.  These  little  creatures  abstract  from 
sea  water  solid  matter  enough  to  bmld  continents  of.  And,  also, 
we  have  to  remember  as  to  the  extent  to  which  equilibrium  in  the 
sea  is  disturbed  by  the  salts  which  evaporation  leaves  behind. 
Thus,  when  we  consider  the  salts  of  the  sea  in  one  point  of  view, 
we  see  the  winds  and  the  marine  animals  operating  upon  the 
waters,  and,  in  certain  parts  of  the  ocean,  developing  by  their 
action  upon  the  solid  contents  of  the  same  those  very  principles 
of  anta^nistic  forces  which  hold  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  pre- 
serve the  harmonies  of  the  imiverse. 

487.  Dynamieal  force  derived  from, — From  another  point  of 
view,  we  sec  the  sea-breeze  and  the  sea-shell,  in  performing 
their  appointed  ofSoes,  so  acting  as  to  give  rise  to  a  reciprocating 
motion  in  the  waters;  and  thus  they  impart  to  the  ocean  dy- 
namical forces  also  for  its  circulation.  The  sea-breeze  plays 
upon  the  surface ;  it  converts  only  fresh  water  into  vapour,  and 
leaves  the  solid  matter  behind.  The  surface  water  thus  becomes 
specifically  heavier^  and  sinks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little 
marine  architect  below,  as  he  works  upon  his  coral  edifice  at  the 
bottom,  abstracts  from  the  water  there  a  portion  of  its  solid  con- 
tents ;  it  therefore  becomes  specifically  lighter,  and  up  it  goes, 
ascending  to  the  top  with  increased  velocity,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  descending  column,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  has 
been  sent  down  loaded  with  fresh  food  and  materials  for  the  busy 
little  mason  in  the  depths  below.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  inhabitr 
ants  of  the  sea,  with  their  powers  of  secretion,  are  competent  to 
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exercira  at  least  iome  degree  of  infiaence  in  distnrbing  equilibrium, 
are  not  these  creatures  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  agents  which 
have  their  offices  to  perform  in  the  gystem  of  oceanic  circnlation^ 
and  do  they  not  belong  to  its  physical  geography?  Their  in- 
flnenoes  npon  the  economy  of  the  sea  are  like  those  ontstanding 
quantities  which  the  astronomer  finds  in  the  periods  of  heavenly 
bodies.  He  calls  them  pertnrbations ;  for  short,  or  even  during 
considerable  intervals,  their  effects  maybe  inappreciable ;  for  they 
are  pendulums  that  require  ages  for  a  single  vibration;  but 
unless  there  was  a  balance  provided  somewhere,  they  would,, 
during  the  progress  of  time,  accumulate  their  small  perturbations 
so  as  to  produce  disorder,  and  finally  cause  the  destruction  of 
worlds.  So,  too,  with  the  salts  of  the  sea,  and  those  little  micro- 
scopic inhabitants  of  its  waters.  They  take  care  of  its  outstand- 
ing qtiantities  of  solid  matter,  and  Irfr  their  influence  preserve 
harmony  in  the  ocean.  It  is  immaterial  how  great  or  how  smalL 
that  influence  may  be  supposed  to  be;  for,  be  it  great  or  small,, 
it  is  amnidative;  and  we  therefore  may  rest  assured  it  is  not  a> 
chance  influence,  but  it  is  an  influence  exercised  by  design,  and 
according  to  the  commandment  of  Him  whose  '*  voice  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey."  Thus  God  speaks  through  sea-shells  to  the 
ocean. 

488.  Hieir  phyneal  relations. — It  may  therefore  be  snpposed 
that  the  arrangements  in  the  economy  of  nature  are  such  as  to 
require  that  the  various  kinds  of  marine  animals,  whose  secretions 
are  calculated  to  alter  the  specific  gravity  of  sea  water,  to  destroy 
its  equilibrium,  to  beget  currents  in  the  ocean,  and  to  control  its 
circulation,  should  be  distributed  according  to  order.  Upon  this 
supposition — ^the  like  of  which  Nature  warrants  throughout  her 
whole  domain — we  may  conceive  how  the  marine  animals  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  may  impress  other  features  upon 
the  physical  relations  of  the  sea  by  assisting  also  to  regulate  cli- 
mates, and  to  adjust  the  temperature  of  certain  latitudes.  For 
instance,  let  us  suppose  the  waters  in  a  certain  part  of  the  torrid 
zone  to  be  90°,  but,  by  reason  of  the  fresh  water  which  has  been 
taken  from  them  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and  consequently  by  reason 
of  the  proportionate  increase  of  salts,  these  waters  are  heavier 
than  waters  that  may  be  cooler,  but  not  so  salt  ($  105).  This 
being  the  case,  the  tendency  would  be  for  this  warm,  but  salt  and 
heavy  water  to  flow  off  as  an  under  current  towards  the  polar  or 
some  other  regions  of  lighter  water ;  bat  th^se  creatures  take- 
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from  it  a  portion  of  these  salts  for  their  own  purposes,  and  so 
make  it  light  enough  to  flow  off  on  the  surface  instead  of  the 
bottom — ^it  then  goes  polar- ward,  dispensing  warmth  and  moisture 
as  it  goes ;  and  so  climate  may  be  influenced.  Moreover,  if  the 
sea  were  not  salt,  there  would  be  no  coral  islands  to  beautify  its 
landscapes  and  give  variety  to  its  features ;  sea-shells  and  marine 
insects  could  not  operate  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  its  waters, 
nor  assist  in  ^ving  diversity  to  its  climates;  neither  could 
evaporation  give  dynamical  force  to  its  circulation;  its  waters, 
ceasing  to  contract  as  their  temperature  falls  below  3d°,  would 
give  but  Httile  impulse  to  its  ciirrents,  and  impart  no  motion 
(§  404)  to  its  waters  in  the  depths  below :  thus  its  circulation 
would  be  torpid,  and  its  bosom  lack  animation.  In  some  other 
parts  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  there  being  organic  life  capable  of 
changing,  by  animal  or  vegetable  secretioi^,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  supposed  salt  and  heavy  and  hot  water  at  90^,  there  may 
be  none  such,  as  in  a  "  Desolate  Begion."  This  water  then  may 
go  off  as  an  under-current  freighted  with  heat  to  temper  some 
hyperborean  region  or  to  soften  some  extrartropical  climate,  for 
we  know  that  such  is  among  the  effects  of  marine  currents.  At 
starting,  it  might  have  been,  if  you  please,  so  loaded  with  solid 
matter  that,  though  its  temperature  were  90*^,  yet,  by  reason  of 
the  quantity  of  such  matter  held  in  solution,  its  specific  gravity 
might  have  been  greater  even  than  that  of  extra-tropical  sea 
water  generally  at  28°.  Notwithstanding 'this,  after  Ravelling 
below  to  certain  latitudes,  it  may  be  brought  into  contact  by  the 
way,  with  those  kinds  and  quantities  of  marine  organisms  that 
shall  abstract  solid  matter  enough  to  reduce  its  specifio  gravity, 
and,  instead  of  leaving  it  greater  than  common  sea  water  at 
28°,  make  it  less  than  common  sea  water  at  40°;  coniiequently,  in 
such  a  case,  this  warm  sea  water,  when  it  comes  to  the  cold  lati- 
tudes, would  be  brought  to  the  surface  through  the  instrumentality 
of  shell-fish,  and  various  other  tribes  that  dwell  far  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Thus  we  perceive  that  these  creatures, 
though  they  are  regarded  as  beings  so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
may  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  agents  of  much  importance  in 
the  terrestrial  economy ;  for  we  now  comprehend  how  they  are 
capable  of  spreading  over  certain  parts  of  liie  ocean  those  benign 
mantles  of  warmth  which  temper  the  winds,  and  modify,  more  or 
less,  all  the  marine  climates  of  the  earth. 

489.  The  regulcUora  ofihe  9ea. — The  makers  of  nice  astronomical 
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instruments,  when  they  have  pnt  the  different  parts  of  their 
machinery  together,  and  set  it  to  work,  find,  as  in  the  chrono- 
meter, for  instance,  that  it  is  subject  in  its  performance  to  many 
irregularities  and  imperfections ;  that  in  one  state  of  things  there 
is  expansion,  and  in  another  state  contraction  among  cogs,  springs, 
and  wheels,  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  rate.  This  defect 
the  makers  have  sought  to  overcome ;  and  with  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  ingenuity,  they  have  attached  to  the  works  of  the  instru- 
ment a  contrivance  which  has  had  the  effect  of  correcting  these 
irregularities  by  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  instrument  to 
change  its  performance  with  the  changing  influences  of  tempera- 
ture. This  contrivance  is  called  a  compensation  ;  and  a  chrono- 
meter or  clock  that  is  well  regulated  and  properly  compensated 
will  perform  its  o£&ce  with  certainty,  and  preserve  its  rate  under 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 
In  the  clock-work  of  the  ocean  and  the  machinery  of  the  universe, 
order  and  regularity  are  maintained  by  a  system  of  compensa- 
tions. A  celestial  body,  as  it  revolves  around  its  sun,  flies  off 
under  the  influence  of  centrifugal  force;  but  immediately  the 
forces  of  compensation  begin  to  act,  the  planet  is  brought  back 
to  its  elliptical  path,  and  held  in  the  orbit  for  which  its  mass,  its 
motions,  and  its  distances  were  adjusted.  Its  compensation  is 
perfect.  So,  too,  with  the  salts  and  shells  of  the  sea  in  the 
machinery  of  the  ocean ;  from  them  are  derived  principles  of 
compensation  the  most  perfect ;  through  their  agency  the  undue 
effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of  storm  and  rain,  in  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  and  producing  thereby  currents  in  the  sea,  are  com- 
pensated, regulated,  and  controlled.  The  dews,  the  rains,  and  the 
rivers  are  continually  dissolving  certain  minerals  of  the  earth, 
and  carrying  them  off  to  the  sea.  This  is  an  accumulative  pro- 
cess ;  and  if  it  were  not  compenMted,  the  sea  would  finally  become, 
as  the  Dead  Sea  is,  saturated  with  salt,  and  therefore  unsuitable 
for  the  habitation  of  many  fish  of  the  sea.  The  searshells  and 
marine  insects  afford  the  required  cotiypenacUion.  They  are  the 
conservators  of  the  ocean.  As  the  salts  are  emptied  into  the  sea, 
these  creatures  secrete  them  again  and  pile  them  up  in  solid 
masses,  to  serve  as  the  bases  of  islands  and  continents,  to  be  in 
the  process  of  ages  upheaved  into  dry  land,  and  then  again  dis- 
solved by  the  dews  and  rains,  and  washed  by  the  rivers  away 
into  the  sea  again. 

490.  Whence  does  the  sea  derive  its  sdU»  f — The  question  as  lu 
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whenoe  the  salts  of  the  sea  were  ongiually  derived,  of  course  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  philosophers.  I  once  thought  with 
Darwin  and  those  other  philosophers  who  hold  that  the  sea 
derived  its  salts  originally  from  the  washings  of  the  rains  and 
rivers.  I  now  question  that  opinion ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the 
researches  connected  with  the  "Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  I 
have  found  evidence,  from  the  sea  and  in  the  Bihle,  which  seems 
to  cast  doubt  upon  it.  The  account  given  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  that  contained  in  the  hieroglyphics  which  are  traced 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  on  the  geological  column  as  to  the  order 
of  creation,  are  marvellously  accordant.  The  Christian  man  of 
science  regards  them  both  as  true ;  and  he  never  overlooks  the 
fact  that,  while  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  manner  as  well  as  in 
the  things  they  teach,  yet  they  never  conflict ;  and  they  contain 
no  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  sea  was  ever  fresh ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  both  afford  circumstantial  evidence  sufficient  for 
the  belief  that  the  sea  was  salt  as  far  back  as  the  morning  of 
creation,  or  at  least  as  the  evening  and  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  dry  land  appeared.  That  the  rains  and  the  rivers  do 
dissolve  salts  of  various  kinds  from  the  rocks  and  soil,  and  empty . 
them  into  the  sea,  there  is  no  doubt  These  salts  cannot  be 
evaporated,  we  know ;  and  we  also  know  that  many  of  the  lakes, 
as  the  Dead  Sea,  which  receive  rivers  and  have  no  outlet,  are 
salt.  Hence  the  inference  by  some  philosophers  that  these 
inland  water-basins  received  their  salts  wholly  from  the  washings 
of  the  soil ;  and  consequently  the  conjecture  arose  that  the  great 
sea  derived  its  salts  from  the  same  source  and  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. But,  and  per  contra,  though  these  solid  ingredients  cannot 
be  taken  out  of  the  sea  by  evaporation,  they  can  be  extracted  by 
other  processes.  We  know  that  the  insects  of  the  sea  do  take 
out  a  portion  of  them,  and  that  the  salt  ponds  and  arms  which, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  geological  calendar,  have  been  separated 
from  the  sea,  afford  an  escape  by  which  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium  in  its  waters — the  most  abundant  of  its  solid  ingredients 
— ^is  regulated.  The  insects  of  the  sea  cannot  build  their  struc- 
tures of  this  salt,  for  it  would  dissolve  again,  and  as  fast  as  they 
could  separate  it.  But  here  the  ever-ready  atmosphere  comes 
into  play,  and  assists  the  insects  in  regulating  the  salts.  It  can- 
not take  them  up  from  the  sea,  it  is  true,  but  it  can  take  the  sea 
away  from  them ;  for  it  pumps  up  the  water  from  these  pools 
that  have  been  barred  off,  transfers  it  to  the  clouds,  and  they 
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deliver  it  back  to  the  sea  as  fresh  water;  leaving  the  salts  it 
oontained  in  a  solid  state  behind.  These  are  operations  that 
nave  been  going  on  £6r  ages ;  proof  that  they  are  still  goiDg  on 
is  oontiniially  before  onr  eyes;  for  the  ''hard  water"  of  onr 
fountains,  the  marl- banks  of  the  valleys,  the  salt-beds  of  the 
plains,  Albion's  chalky  cliffs,  and  the  ooral  ishmds  of  the  sea, 
are  monuments  in  attestation.  These  masses  of  solid  matter  have 
been  secreted  from  the  sea  waters ;  they  express  the  ability  of 
these  creatures  to  prevent  the  aooomolation  of  salts  in  the  sea. 

491.  Their  anitqaUy. — There  is  no  proof,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  the  belief,  that  the  sea  is  growing  Salter  or  fresher. 
Henoe  we  infer  that  the  operations  of  addition  and  extraction  are 
reciprocal  and  eqnal ;  that  the  effect  of  rains  and  rivers  in  wash- 
ing down  is  compensated  by  the  processes  of  evaporation  and 
secretion  in  taking  ont.  If  the  sea  derived  its  salts  originally 
from  the  rivers,  the  geological  records  of  the  past  wonld  ehow 
that  river  beds  were  scored  ont  in  the  crust  of  onr  planet  before 
the  sea  had  deposited  any  of  its  fossil  shells  and  infiisorial  re- 
mains npon  it  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  Darwin  theory,  we 
mnst  also  admit  that  there  was  a  period  when  the  sea  was  without 
salt,  and  consequently  without  shells  or  animals  either  of  the 
silioious  or  calcareous  kind«  If  ever  there  was  such  a  time,  it 
must  have  been  when  the  rivers  were  collecting  and  pouring  in 
the  salts  which  now  make  the  brine  of  the  ocean.  But  while 
the  palfloontological  records  of  the  earth,  on  one  hand,  afford  no 
evidence  of  any  such  fresh-water  period,  the  Mosaic  account  is 
far  from  being  negative  with  its  testimony  on  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  we  infer  that  the  sea  was  salt  as  early,  at  least,  as 
the  fifth  day,  foV  it  was  on  that  day  of  creation  that  the  waters 
were  commanded  to  '*  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature 
that  hath  life."  It  is  in  obedience  to  that  command  that  the  sea 
now  teems  with  organisms ;  and  it  is  marvellous  how  abundantly 
the  obedient  waters  do  bring  forth,  and  how  wonderful  for 
variety  as  well  as  multitude  their  progeny  is.  All  who  pause 
to  look  are  astonished  to  see  how  the  prolific  ocean  teems  and 
swarms  with  life.  The  moving  creatures  in  the  sea  constitute  in 
their  myriads  of  multitudes  one  of  the  '*  wonders  of  the  deep." 

492.  Ifueeta  of  the  aea— their  ainmdafiee, — ^It  is  the  custom  of 
Captain  Foster,  of  the  American  ship  Garrick,  who  is  one  of 
my  most  patient  of  observers,  to  amuse  himself  by  making 
drawings  in  his  abstract  log  of  the  curious  animaloul«  which. 
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i^ik  the  microscope,  he  finds  in  the  surface  water  alongside; 
and  though  he  has  been  following  the  sea  for  many  years,  he 
never  fiBuis  to  express  his  wonder  and  amasEement  at  the  immense 
numbers  of  living  creatures  that  the  microscope  reveals  to  him  in 
sea  water.  Hitherto  his  examinations  related  only  to  the  surface 
waters,  but  in  the  log  now  before  me  he  went  into  the  depths, 
and  he  was  more  amazed  than  ever  to  see  how  abundantly 
the  waters  even  there  bring  forth.  *' January  28i&,  1855. — In 
examining  animaloulaa  in  sea  water,  I  have,"  says  he,  "heretofore 
used  sui&K^  water.  This  afternoon,  after  pumping  for  some 
time  from  the  stem  pump  seven  feet  below  the  surfiu^e,  I  ex 
amined  the  water,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  fiuid  was 
literally  alive  with  animated  matter,  embracing  beautiful  varieties." 
Of  some  he  says,  '*  Numerous  heads,  purple,  red,  and  variegated.*' 
There  is  wonderful  meaning  in  that  word  abundantlt,.  as  it 
stands  recorded  in  that  Book,  and  as  it  is  even  at  this  day 
repeated  by  the  great  waters,  a  striking  instance  of  which  has 
been  furnished  by  Piazzi  Smyth,  the  Astronomer  Boyal  of 
Edinburgh,  'during  his  voyage  in  1856,  on  an  astronomical 
expedition  to  Tenerifie.  On  that  occasion  he  fell  in  with  the 
annual  harvest  of  medusn  (§  160)  that  axe  sent  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  feed  the  whales.  His  desoription  of  them  (§  161)  has 
^Jready  been  quoted.  According  to  the  computation  made  by 
him,  it  appears  that  each  one  of  these  sea-nettles,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  had  in  his  stomachs  not  less  than  five  or  six 
millions  of  flinty  shells,  the  materials  for  which  their  builders 
had  collected  from  the  silicious  matter  which  the  rains  washed 
out  &om  the  mountains,  and  which  the  rivers  bring  down  to  the 
sea.  The  medus»  have  the  power  of  sucking  in  the  sea  water 
slowly,  drop  by  drop,  at  one  end,  and  of  ejecting  it  at  the  other. 
From  this  they  derive  both  food  and  locomotion;  for  in  the 
passage  of  the  water,  they  strain  it,  and  collect  the  little 
cUatomes.  Imagine,  then,  how  many  drops  of  water  in  the 
sea,  which,  though  loaded  with  diatomes,  never  pass  through 
the  stomach  of  the  medusas.  Imagine  how  many  the  whale  must 
gulp  down  with  every  mouthful  of  medus».  Imagine  how  deep 
and  thickly  the  bottom  of  ithe  sea  must,  during  the  process  of 
ages,  have  become  covered  with  the  flinty  shells  of  these  little 
creatures.  And  then  recollect  the  command  which  was  given  to 
the  watezs  of  the  sea  on  the  fiflh  day,  and  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  how  literally  theiy  have  obeyed  this  order,  bringing  forth 
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most  abundantly  even  now  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life, 
and  doing  it  in  obedience  to  that  command. 

493.  DiUo^  calcareous  in  (he  Pacific^  sUiciom  in  the  Atlantic, — In 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  calcareous  matter  seems  to 
be  in  excess,  for  the  mlcrosoopio  shells  there,  as  well  as  the  conch 
and  the  coral,  are  built  mostly  of  lime.  In  contemplating  this 
round  of  compensations,  the  question  may  be  asked,  Where  is  the 
agent  that  regulates  the  supply  of  solid  materialB  for  the  insects 
of  the  sea  to  build  their  edifices  of?  Answer:  The  rivers. 
They  bring  down,  and  pour  into  the  sea  continually,  the  pabu- 
lum which  those  organisms  require.  This  amount  again  depends 
upon  the  quantity  and  power  of  the  rains  to  wash  out  from  the 
solid  rock ;  and  the  rains  depend  upon  the  amount  of  vapour  that 
the  sea  delivers  to  the  winds,  which,  as  Chapman's  observations 
Bhow„  depends  directly  upon  the  salts  of  the  sea. 

494.  The  records  of  the  sea  and  of  revelation  agree. — So  far  iho 
two  records  agree,  and  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  sea  was  salt 
when  it  received  its  command.  Do  they  afford  any  testimony  as 
to  its  condition  previously  ?  Let  us  examine : — On  the  second 
day  of  creation  the  waters  were  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  the  dry  land  appeared.  Before  that  period,  therefore,  there 
were  no  rivers,  and  consequently  no  washings  of  brine  by  mists, 
nor  dew,  nor  rains  for  the  valleys  among  the  hills.  The  water 
covered  the  earth.  This  is  the  accoimt  of  revelation;  and  the 
account  which  Nature  has  written,  in  her  own  peculiar  charac- 
ters, on  the  mountain  and  in  the  plain,  on  the  rock  and  in  the  sea, 
as  to  the  early  condition  of  our  planet,  indicates  the  same.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  geological  column  tell  that  there  was  a  period 
when  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  which  now  stand  high 
in  the  air  were  covered  by  Vater.  The  geological  evidence  that  it 
was  so,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  solitary  mountain  peak 
here  and  there,  is  conclusive ;  and  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
fossil  remains  that  are  buried  on  the  mountains  and  scattered  over 
the  plains,  we  have  as  much  reason  to  say  that  thfe  sea  was  salt 
when  it  covered  or  nearly  covered  the  earth,  as  the  naturalist,  ^en 
he  sees  a  skull  or  bone  whitening  on  the  wayside,  has  to  say  that 
it  was  once  covered  with  fiesh.  Therefore  we  have  reason  for  the 
conjecture  that  the  sea  was  salt  '^  in  the  beginning,'*  when  *'  the 
waters  under  heaven  were  gathered  together  under  one  place,'* 
and  the  dry  land  first  appeared ;  for,  go  back  as  far  as  we  may  in 
the  dim  records  which  young  Nature  has  left  inscribed  upon  the 
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geological  column  of  ber  early  processes,  and  there  we  find  the 
fossil  shell  and  the  remains  of  marine  organisms  to  inform  ns 
that  when  the  foundations  of  our  mountains  were  laid  with 
granite,  and  immediately  succeeding  that  remote  period  when 
the  primary  formations  were  completed,  the  sea  was,  as  it  is  now, 
salt ;  for  had  it  not  been  salt,  whence  could  those  creeping  things 
which  fashioned  the  sea-shells  that  cover  the  tops  of  the  Andes,  or 
those  madrepores  that  strew  the  earth  with  solid  matter  that  has 
been  secreted  from  briny  waters,  or  those  infusorial  deposits  which 
astound  the  geologist  with  their  magnitude  and  extent,  or  those 
fossil  remains  of  the  sea  which  have  astonished,  puzzled,  and  be- 
wildered man  in  all  ages — ^whence,  had  not  the  sea  been  salt 
when  its  metes  and  bounds  were  set,  could  these  creatures  have 
obtained  solid  matter  for  their  edifices  and  structures?  Much 
of  that  part  of  the  earth's  crust  which  man  stirs  up  in  cultivation, 
and  which  yields  him  bread,  has  been  made  fruitful  by  these 
'*  salts,"  which  all  manner  of  marine  insects,  aqueous  organisms, 
and  sea-shells  have  secreted  from  the  ocean.  Much  of  this 
portion  of  our  planet  has  been  filtered  through  the  sea,  and  its 
insects  and  creeping  things  are  doing  now  precisely  what  they 
were  set  about  when  the  dry  land  appeared,  namely,  preserving 
the  purity  of  the  ocean,  and  regulating  it  in  the  due  performance 
of  its  great  offices.  As  fast  as  the  rains  dissolve  the  salts  of  the 
earth,  and  send  them  down  through  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  these 
faithful  and  everlasting  agents  of  the  Creator  elaborate  them  into 
pearls,  shells,  corals,  and  precious  things;  and  so,  while  they 
are  preserving  the  sea,  they  are  also  embellishing  the  land  by 
imparting  new  adaptations  to  its  soil,  fresh  beauty  and  variety 
to  its  landscapes.  Whence  came  the  salts  of  the  sea  originally 
is  a  question  which  perhaps  never  will  be  settled  satisfactorily 
to  every  philosophic  mind,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  Christian 
philosopher  to  recollect  that  the  salts  of  the  sea,  like  its  waters 
and  the  granite  of  the  hills,  are  composed  of  substances  which, 
when  reduced  to  their  simple  state,  are  found  for  the  most  part 
to  be  mere  gaseous  or  volatile  matter  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Thus  we  say  that  granite  is  generally  composed  of  feldspar, 
mica,  and  quartz,  yet  these  three  minerals  are  made  of  substances 
more  or  less  volatile  in  combination  with  oxygen  gas.  Iron,  of 
which  there  is  merely  a  trace,  is  the  only  ingredient  which,  in  its 
uncombined  and  simple  state,  is  not  gaseoais  or  volatile.  Now, 
was  the  feldspar  of  the  granite  originally  formed  in  one  heap. 
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the  mica  in  another,  and  the  qnaite  in  a  third,  and  then  tibe 
three  brought  together  by  eome  mighty  power,  and  welded  into 
the  granite  rock  for  the  everlasting  hills  to  stand  npon?  or  were 
they,  as  they  were  formed  of  the  chaotic  matter,  made  into  rook? 
Sea  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  its  salts, 
like  the  granite,  also  consist  of  gases  and  Tolatile  metals.  Bat 
whether  the  oonstitnents  of  sea  water,  like  those  of  the  pHmitive 
rocks,  were  brought  together  in  the  original  process  of  formation, 
and  nnited  in  combination  as  we  now  find  them  in  the  ocean,  or 
whether  the  sea  was  fresh  ^  in  the  b^inning,"  and  became  salt 
by  some  snbseqnent  process,  is  not  material  to  onr  present  por- 
poee.  Some  geologists  suppose  that  in  the  Chalk  period,  when 
the  ammonites,  with  their  hnge  chambered  shells,  lived  in  the 
sea,  the  carbonaceous  material  required  by  these  Greatnres  for 
their  habitations  mnst  have  been  more  abandant  in  its  waters 
than  it  now  is ;  bnt,  thon^  the  constitaents  of  sea  water  may 
have  varied  as  to  proportions,  they  probably  were  never,  at  least 
"  since  its  waters  commenced  to  bring  forth,"  widely  different 
from  what  they  now  are.  It  is  tme,  the  strange  enttle-fish,  with 
its  shell  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  is  no  longer  found  alive  in 
the  sea:  it  died  out  with  the  Chalk  period;  but  then  its  com- 
panion, ike  tiny  nautilus,  remains  to  tell  us  that  even  in  that 
remote  period  the  proportion  of  salt  in  sea  water  was  not  un- 
suited  to  its  health,  for  it  and  the  coral  insect  have  lived  through 
all  the  changes  that  our  planet  has  undergone  since  the  sea  was 
inhabited,  and  they  tell  us  that  its  waters  were  salt  as  fiir  back, 
at  least,  as  their  records  extend,  for  they  now  build  their  edifices 
and  make  their  habitations  of  the  same  materials,  oollected  in 
the  same  way  that  they  did  then,  and,  had  the  sea  been  fresh  in 
the  interim,  they  too  would  have  perished,  and  their  fionily 
would  have  become  extinct,  like  that  of  the  great  ammonite, 
which  perhaps  ceased  to  find  the  climates  of  the  sea,  not  the 
proportion  of  its  salts,  suited  to  its  well-being. 

495.  Ovbie  milea  of  »ea  boIL — ^Did  any  one  who  maintains  that 
the  salts  of  the  sea  were  originally  washed  down  into  it  by  the 
rivers  and  the  rains  overtake  the  trouble  to  compute  the  quantity 
of  solid  matter  that  the  sea  holds  in  solution  as  salts?  Taking 
the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  at  three  miles,  and  its  average  salt- 
ness  at  Si  per  cent.,  it  appears  that  there  is  salt  enough  in  the 
sea  to  cover  to  the  thickness  of  one  mile  an  area  of  several  millions 
of  square  miles.    These  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  ciystal  salt 
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hftTe  not  made  the  sea  any  fdller.  All  this  solid  matter  has  been 
received  into  the  interstioes  of  sea  water  without  swelling  the 
mass ;  for  chemists  tell  ns  that  water  is  not  increased  in  yolnme 
by  the  salt  it  dissolves.  Here  we  have  therefore  displayed  beforo 
ns  an  economy  of  space  calculated  to  surprise  even  the  learned 
author  himself  of  the  "  Plurality  of  Worlds." 

496.  Tke  $aUine$8  of  water  retatrdM  ecaporaUon. — ^There  has  been 
another  question  raised  which  bears  upon  what  has  already  been 
said  concerning  the  offices  which,  in  the  sublime  system  of  terres- 
trial arrangements,  have  been  assigned  to  the  salts  of  the  sea.  On 
the  20tfa  of  January,  1855,  Professor  Chapman,  of  the  University 
College,  Toronto,  communicated  to  the  Canadian  Institute  a  paper 
on  the  '^  Object  of  the  salt  condition  of  the  sea,"  which,  he  main- 
tains, is  *^  mainly  intended  to  regulate  evaporation.^'  To  establish 
this  hypothesis,  he  shows  by  a  simple  but  carefully  conducted  set 
of  experiments  that,  the  Salter  the  water,  the  slower  the  evapora- 
tion from  it;  and  that  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  24 
hours  £rom  water  about  as  salt  as  the  average  of  sea  water  is  0.54 
per  oent.  less  in  quantity  than  from  fresh  water.  ''  This  sugges* 
tion  and  these  experiments  give  additional  interest  to  our 
investigations  into  the  manifold  and  marvellous  offices  which,  in 
the  economy  of  our  planet,  have  been  assigned  by  the  Creator  to 
the  salts  of  the  sea.  It  is  difiBcult  to  say  what,  in. the  Divine 
arrangement,  was  the  motii  object  of  making  the  sea  salt  and  not 
fresh.  Whether  it  was  to  asidst  in  the  regulation  of  climates,  or 
in  the  circulation  of  the  ocean,  or  in  re-adapting  the  earth  for  new 
conditions  by  transferring  solid  portions  of  its  crust  from  one 
part  to  anodier,  and  giving  employment  to  the  corallines  and 
insects  of  the  sea  in  collecting  this  solid  matter  into  new  forms, 
and  presenting  it  under  different  climates  and  conditiims,  or 
whether  the  main  object  was,  as  the  distinguished  professor 
suggests,  to  regnlate  evaporation,  it  is  not  necessary  now  or  here 
to  discuss.  I  think  we  may  regard  all  the  objects  of  the  salts  of 
the  sea  as  main  objects.  But  we  see  in  the  professor's  experiments 
the  dawn  of  more  new  beauties,  and  the  appearance  of  other 
exquisite  compensations,  which,  in  studying  the  '  wonders  of  the 
deep,'  we  have  so  often  paused  to  contemplate  and  admire : — ^As 
the  trade-wind  region  feeds  the  air  with  the  vapour  of  fresh  water, 
the  process  of  evaporation  from  the  sea  is  checked,  for  the  water 
which  remains,  being  Salter,  parts  with  its  vapour  less  readily ; 
and  thus,  by  the  salts  of  the  sea,  floods  may  be  prevented.    But 
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again,  if  the  evaporating  snrfaco  were  to  grow  salter  and  Salter, 
whence  would  the  winds  derive  vaponr  duly  to  replenish  the 
earth  with  ahowers  ?  for  the  salter  the  surface,  the  more  scanty 
the  evaporation.  Here  is  compensation,  again,  the  most  exqnisite ; 
and  we  perceive  how,  by  reason  of  the  salts  of  the  sea,  drought 
and  flood,  if  not  prevented,  may  be,  and  probably  are,  regulated 
and  controlled ;  for  that  compensation  which  assists  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  evaporation  is  surely  concerned  in  adjusting  ako 
the  quantity  of  rain.  Were  the  salts  of  the  sea  lighter  instead  of 
heavier  than  the  water,  they  would,  as  they  feed  the  winds  with 
moisture  for  the  cloud  and  the  rain,  remain  at  its  surface,  and  be- 
come more  niggardly  in  their  supplies,  and  finally  the  winds  would 
liowl  over  the  salt-covered  ?ea  in  very  emptiness,  and,  instead  of 
cool  and  refreshing  sea-breezes  to  fan  the  invalid  and  nourish  the 
plants,  we  should  have  the  gentle  trade-winds  coming  from  the 
sea  in  fitful  blasts  of  parched,  and  thirsty,  and  blighting  air. 
But  sea  salts,  with  their  manifold  and  marvellous  adaptations, 
come  in  here  as  a  counterpoise,  and,  as  the  waters  attain  a  certain 
degree  of  saltness,  they  become  too  heavy  to  remain  longer  in 
contact  with  the  thirsty  trade-winds,  and  are  carried  down, 
because  of  their  weight,  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  and  thus 
the  winds  are  dieted  with  vapour  in  due  and  wholesome  quantities." 
— ^Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  7th  ed.,  p.  862. 

497.  2%e  harmonies  of  the  ocean, — Since  the  offices  which,  in  the 
operations  of  the  physical  machinery  of  the  earth,  have  been 
assigned  to  the  salts  of  the  sea,  are  obviously  so  important  and 
manifold,  it  is  fair  fob  us  to  presume  that,  as  for  the  firmament 
above,  so  with  that  below,  ihe  principles  of  conservation  were  in 
the  beginning  provided  for  each  alike,  for  the  world  in  the  sky 
and  the  drop  in  the  sea ;  that  when  the  Creator  gathered  the 
waters  together  into  one  place,  and  pix>nounced  his  handiwork 
"  GOOD,"  some  check  or  regulator  had  already  been  provided  for 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other— H^hecks  which  should  keep  the  sea 
up  to  its  office,  preventing  it  from  growing,  in  the  process  of  ages, 
either  larger  or  smaller,  fresher  or  Salter.  As  we  go  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  we  find  that  we  are  just  beginning  to 
penetrate  the  chambers  of  its  hidden  things,  and  to  comprehend 
its  wonders.  The  heart  of  man  was  never  rightly  attuned  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres  until  he  was  permitted  to  stand  with  his  eye 
a>t  the  telescope,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  song  of  the 
morning  stars  burst  upon  him  in  all  its  glory.    And  so  it  is  with 
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the  harmonies  of  old  Ocean  when  contemplated  through  the 
microscope ;  then  every  drop  of  water  in  the  sea  is  discovered  to 
be  in  tune  with  the  hosts  of  heaven,  for  each  stands  forth  a  peopled 
world, 

498.  The  microscope  and  the  ieleacope. — Catching,  as  we  contem- 
plate the  hosts  of  heaven  through  the  telescope  and  the  moving 
creatures  of  the  sea  through  the  microscope,  the  spirit  of  Chalmers, 
and  borrowing  his  fine  imagery^  let  us  draw  a  contrast  between 
the  glories  of  the  heavens  and  the  wonders  of  the  insect  world  of 
earth  and  sea,  as  to  the  mind  of  a  devout  philosopher  they  are 
presented  through  these  instruments :  '*  One  leads  him  to  see  a 
world  in  every  atom,  the  other  a  system  for  every  star.  One 
shows  him  that  this  vast  globe,  with  its  mighty  nations  and  mul- 
titudinous inhabitants,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  immensity  of 
space ;  the  other,  that  eveiy  particle  of  clay  that  lies  buried  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  has  been  a  living  habitation,  containing  within 
it  the  workshops  of  a  busy  population.  One  tells  him  of  the 
insignificance  of  the  world  we  inhabit ;  the  other  redeems  it  from 
that  insignificance  by  showing  in  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  in  the 
f  owers  of  the  field,  and  in  every  drop  of  water  in  the  sea,  worlds 
as  numberless  as  the  sands  on  its  shores,  all  teeming  with  life, 
and  as  radiant  with  glories  aa  the  firmament  of  heaven.  One 
suggests  that,  beyond  and  above  all  that  is  visible  to  man»  there 
are  fields  of  creation  which  sweep  immeasurably  along,  and  carry 
to  the  remotest  regions  of  space  the  impress  of  the  Almighty  hand ; 
the  other  reminds  us  that,  within  and  beneath  all  that  minuteness 
which  the  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a 
region  of  invisibles,  and  that,  could  we  draw  aside  the  veil  that 
hides  it  from  our  senses,  we  should  behold  a  theatre  of  as  many 
worlds  as  astronomy  has  unfolded — a  universe  within  th(»  compass 
of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope, 
but  where  the  wonder-working  finger  of  the  Almighty  finds  room 
for  the  exercise  of  his  attributes — where  He  can  raise  another 
mechanism  of  worlds,  filling  and  animating  them  all  with  the 
evidences  of  his  glory."  When  we  lay  down  the  microscope,  and 
study  the  oi^nisms  of  the  sea  by  the  light  of  reason,  we  find 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  sea  was  made  salt  in  the  beginning, 
for  the  marine  fossils  that  are  found  nearest  the  foundation  of  the 
geological  column  remind  us  that  in  their  day  the  sea  was  salt ; 
and  then,  when  we  take  up  the  microscope  again  to  study  the 
foraminifersd,  the  diatomes,  and  corallines,  and  examine  the  struo- 
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ture  of  the  most  anoient  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  comparing  their 
physiology  with  that  of  their  kindred  in  the  fossil  state,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  no  longer,  but  are  fomished  with  eyidenoe  and 
proof  the  most  convincing  and  complete  that  the  sea  is  salt  from  a 
physical  necessity. 

499.  SechsheUs  a»d  animdIctdcB  in  a  new  light. — Thus  beholding 
sea  shells  and  animalculn,  may  we  not  now  cease  to  regard  them 
as  beings  which  have  Httle  or  nothing  to  do  in  maintaining  the 
harmonies  of  creation  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  we  not  see  in  them 
the  principles  of  the  most  admirable  compensation  in  the  system 
of  ooeanio  circulation  ?  We  may  even  regard  them  aa  regulators, 
to  some  extent,  of  climates  in  parts  of  the  earth  &r  removed  from 
their  presence.  There  is  something  suggestive,  both  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful,  in  the  idea  that,  while  the  insects  of  the  sea  are 
building  up  their  coral  islands  in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the 
tropics,  they  are  also  engaged  in  dispensing  warmth  to  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  mitigating  the  severe  cold  of  the  polar 
winter.  Surely  an  hypothesis  which,  beiag  followed  out,  suggests 
so  much  design,  such  perfect  order  and  arrangement,  and  so  many 
beauties  for  contemplation  and  admiration  as  does  this,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better,  I  have  ventured  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  solid 
matter  of  the  sea  water,  its  salts  a»d  its  shells —surely,  I  say,  such 
an  hypothesis,  though  it  be  not  based  entirely  on  the  results  of 
actual  observation,  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  vain  or  as  alto- 
gether profitless. 


CHAPTEB  XL 

§  501-526. — ^THE  CLOXJI)  BEGION,  THE  EQUATORIAL  CLOUD 

RINa,  AND  SEA  FOOS. 

• 

501.  Claud  region — highest  in  ihe  cahn  helte, — To  simplify  the 
discussion  of  these  phenomena,  let  us  consider  fogs  at  sea  to  be 
in  charaoter  like  clouds  in  the  sky.  So  treating  them,  and  con- 
fining our  attention  to  them  as  they  appear  to  the  mariner,  wo 
discover  that  the  cloud  region  in  the  main  is  highest  in  the 
trade-wind  and  calm  belts,  lowest  in  eixtra-tropical  regions. 

502.  FoglesM  regions. — ^At  6ea»  beyond  '*  the  offings,"  fogs  are 
not  often  seen  between  the  parallels  of  30^  N.  and  S.  Sea  fogs, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  a  rare  phenomenon  over  one-half  of 
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the  surface  of  the  globe.  These  fogless  regions,  though  certain 
parts  of  them  are  not  nnfrequently  visited  by  tempests,  tornadoes, 
and  hniricanes,  are  nevertheless  much  less  frequented  by  gales  of 
"vind,  as  all  farions  winds  are  called,  than  are  the  regions  on  the 
polar  side  of  these  two  parallels. 

503.  The  moti  iiormy  kUitudea. — ^Taking  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
north  and  south,  as  an  index  of  what  takes  place  on  other  waters, 
ihe  abstract  Ic^  of  the  Observatory  show,  according  to  the 
records  of  265,304  observing  days  contained  therein,  that  for 
«very  gale  of  wind  that  seamen  encounter  on  the  eqwUoriai  side 
of  these  two  parallelB  of  30^  K.  and  S.,  they  encounter  10.4  on 
the  polar  side ;  and  that  for  every  fog  on  the  equatorial  they  en- 
counter 83  on  the  polar  side.  As  a  rule,  fogs  and  gales  increase 
both  in  numbers  and  frequency  as  you  recede  from  the  equator. 
The  frequency  of  these  phenomena  between  the  parallels  of  5^  N. 
and  5**  S.,  compared  with  their  frequency  between  the  parallels  of 
45''  and  50°  N.  and  S.,  isas  1  to  103  for  gales,  and  as  1  to  102  for 
fogs.  The  observations  do  not  extend  beyond  the  parallels  of 
60^.  It  appears  from  these,  however,  that  both  the  most  stormy 
and  foggy  latitudes  in  the  North  Atlantic  are  between  the 
parallels  of  45°  and  50^ ;  that  in  the  South  Atlantic  the  most 
stormy  latitudes  are  between  the  parallels  of  55°  and  60°,  the 
most  foggy  between  50°  and  55°. 

504.  Injluemxs  of  the  Chdf  Stream  and  ihe  ice^bearing  ciiirenfo  of 
ihe  eoidh. — ^How  suggestively  do  these  two  groups  of  phenomena 
remind  us,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  ice- 
bearing  currents  of  the  north,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Antarctic  icebergs  which  duster  off  the  Falkland 
Islands !  * 

505.  Sea  foge  rare  mOdn  20°  of  ihe  eqf$akr — red  foge. — ^Though 
sea  fogs  within  20°  on  either  side  of  the  equator  are  so  rarely 
seen,  yet  within  this  distance,  on  the  north  side,  red  fogs  of  "  sea- 
dust"  (S  822)  are  not  unfrequently  encountered  by  navigators. 
These  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  category 

*  Oaptain  Chadwick  reports,  \sj  letter  of  30tb  April,  1860,  an  iceberg,  seen 
iizst  by  him  14th  September,  1859,  in  S.  lat  52^  25',  long.  51°  8'  W. :  next,  on 
October  lOth,  in  47°  15'  8.,  59P  SC  W.,  by  the  WUd  Pigeoa  Five  days 
later  he  fell  in  with  it  in  lat  45°  40',  limg.  58°  40'.  It  WM  last  seen  7th 
Kovember,  in  lat  4S°  44'  8.,  long.  57°  14'  W^  by  the  Britifh  ahip  <«Cit7  of 
Candy.**  Whether  this  were  the  same  **berg*'  or  not,  it  shows  that  icebergs 
are  not  unknown  to  the  north  of  the  Falkland  Istands,  as,  indeed,  flie  aqueous 
isotherm  of  60^,  Plate  lY.,  indicates  by  its  sharp  curve  about  those  islands. 
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of  sea  fogs.  The  falling  of  this  dost  in  the  fonn  of  fog  is  no 
donht  owing  to  those  inflaences  (§  331),  the  effects  of  which  are 
so  often  obserrahle  morning  and  evening  in  the  settling  smoko 
from  neighhoaring  chimneys.  The  fogs  which  at  early  dawn 
are  discovered  hovering  over  onr  cities  or  skirting  the  hase  of  the 
hills  near  by  axe  of  the  same  sort.  The  '*  black  fc^"  of  London 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  them.  These  particles  of  dnst,  like 
the  atoms  of  smoke,  are  brought  into  conditions  fitvonrable  for 
radiation  on  occasions  when  the  air  in  which  they  are  floating 
happens  to  have  a  hi^  dew-point.  Thns  each  one  of  these  in- 
nnmeiable  little  atoms  of  smoke  and  microscopic  particles  of  sea- 
dust  become  loaded  with  dew,  and^  being  made  visible,  have  the 
appearance  of  fog.  Bed  fogs,  therefore,  do  not  properly  oome 
under  onr  classification  of  sea  fogs. 

506.  CloudIe$$  regioM  and  height  of  dcudi  at  tea. — On  the 
polar  side  of  40°  at  sea  the  weather  is  for  the  most  part  dondy. 
On  the  equatorial  side,  and  especially  within  the  trade-wind 
region,  it  is  for  the  most  part  clear  nntil  we  approach  the 
dond-ring,  where  clouds  again  indicate  the  normal  state  of  the 
sky  at  sea.  What  is  the  height  of  the  cloud  region  at  sea  ?  for 
vapour  plane  it  can  scarce  be  called.  As  yet  our  sailor  observers 
have  not  turned  their  attention  either  to  the  height  or  the 
velocity  of  clouds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will.  Observa- 
tions here  are  to  be  made  rather  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  or  squadron  than  of  a  single  ship,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  of  the  distinguished  admirals  and  brave  old 
commodores  who  cruise  about  the  world,  with  willing  hearts  and 
ready  hands  for  the  cause  we  advocate,  may  signalize  their  £ag 
by  contributing,  for  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge 
touching  the  physics  of  the  sea  and  the  machinery  of  the  air,  a 
series  of  well-conducted  observations  upon  the  force  of  the  trade- 
winds,*  upon  the  height  and  velocity  of  the  clouds,  the  height 
and  velocity  of  the  waves,  eta,  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean. 

507.  Height  and  vdoeUy  of  waves-— flan  for  detennining. — 
Commodore  WiiUerstorf,  of  the  Austrian  frigate  Novara,  made  an 
interesting  series  of  observations  upon  the  height  and  velocity  of 
the  waves  during  his  cruise  in  that  vessel  upon  his  last  scientific 
mission.  These,  no  doubt,  will  be  published  with  the  other  im- 
portant results  of  that  admirably  conducted  expedition.     The 

*  See  Matuy'i  Sailing  IMrectionB,  vol,  ii.,  "ATomge  Foroo  of  tha  Tiade- 

winds." 
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most  simple  plan  for  determining  the  velocity  of  waves — and  it 
may  be  hourly  practised  on  board  of  every  vessel — ^is  the  plan 
which  is  followed  by  Captain  Oinn,  of  the  American  ship  John 
Knox,  one  of  onr  co-operators.  When  he  heaves  the  log  with  the 
seas  following,  instead  of  hauling  in  the  line  immediately,  he 
leaves  the  chip  to  tow,  watching  till  he  observes  it  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave;  he  then  turns  the  glass,  or  notes  his  watch,  and 
marks  the  time  it  takes  the  wave  to  reach  the  ship.  The  usual 
velocily  of  the  waves  in  the  Atlantic  is  22-3  miles  an  hour,  off 
Cape  Horn  26-8.* 

508.  Determining  the  height  of  clouds  at  eea, — It  would  afford  a 
pleasant  and  agreeable  diversion  for  a  squadron  of  men-of-war, 
as  they  pursue  their  voyage  at  sea,  to  amuse  themselves  and 
instruct  their  friends  at  home  with  observations  upon  all  such 
phenomena.  Those  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  clouds 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  devising  a  plan  both  for  the  upper  and 
the  lower  strata. 

509.  Chiid  region  at  $ea  in  the  shape  of  a  double  inclined  plane.-^ 
Over  the  land  the  cloud  region  is  thought  to  vary  from  three 
to  five  miles  in  height ;  there  the  height  of  clouds  is  known  to  be 
very  variable.  At  sea  it  is  no  doubt  less  so.  Here  the  cloud 
region  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  double  inclined  plane, 
stretching  north  and  south  from  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  as  a 
sor^i  of  ridge-pole.     In  the  balloon  ascents  which  have  taken 

♦  From  Captain  Oinn's  Abstract  Log : — 

**  Saturday,  September  lltb,  1858,  doublmg  Gape  Horn.  The  long  regular 
swell  during  tbis  part  of  tbe  day  afforded  me  another  opportunity  of  trying  tbe 
Telocity  of  the  waTOS.  This  I  did  by  paying  out  the  log-line  enough  to  be 
equal  to  18  knots  with  the  linseoand  glass;  then  by  watching  the  chip — ^to 
which  I  had  fixed  a  piece  of  white  rag  to  render  it  more  distinguishable— as  it 
appeared  on  the  crest  of  a  well-defined  wave,  and  turning  the  glass  at  the  same 
time^  and  then  noting  where  the  orest  of  a  wave  is  at  the  moment  the  glass  is 
•out' 

*'  I  have  several  times  before  tried  the  experiment  In  this  way  with  tbe  same 
length  of  line  out  astern,  and  have  always  found  about  the  same  rate  for  the 
velocity,  namely,  22  to  23  miles  an  hour;  bat  to-day  I  found  it  to  be  consider- 
ably more^  namely,  26  to  28  miles  an  hour.  Thus  the  crest  of  a  wave  would 
pass,  while  the  li-second  glass  ran  out,  from  the  place  where  the  log-chip  was 
towing  astern  (13  knots)  to  just  ahead  of  the  ship.  The  length  of  the  ship  is 
equal  tD  about  6^  knots :  the  ship's  speed  at  the  time  was  8  knots;  thus, 
ld+6^+8=27|.  A  few  days  ago  I  tried  the  same  experiment,  and  found  the 
velocity  to  be  22  to  23.  WuA  has  accelerated  the  velocity  of  these  waves? 
Have  the  soundings  anything  to  do  with  it?" 

T 
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place  from  the  Kew  Obserfstoiy  in  England,  it  haa  been  aaeer- 
tained  that  there  the  doad  region  ia  from  2000  to  6500  liset  hi^li, 
with  a  thickneaa  Tarying  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  that  its 
tempeiatnre  at  the  top  is  not  lower  than  it  is  atthe  bottom  of  the 
doad,  notwithstanding  its  thickness.  We  are  also  indebted  to 
Piazfi  Smyth  for  interesting  observationB  on  the  cloud  r^ion  in 
the  belt  of  north-east  trades  and  of  the  upper  ooimter  cnnent 
there.  They  were  made  from  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  at  the  height 
of  12,200  feet,  during  the  months  of  Angost  and  September,  1856.* 
The  clond  region  of  the  trades  was  between  3000  and  5000  feet 
high ;  of  the  npper  or  south-west  current,  it  was  abo^e  the 
mountain.  Islands  only  a  &w  hundred  feet  high  are  generally 
cloud-capped  in  the  trade-wind  regions  at  sea ;  another  indication 
that»  with  a  given  amount  of  moisture  in  the  wind,  tiie  doud 
region  is  higher  ni  sea  than  it  is  over  the  land.  For  most  of  the 
time  daring  his  sojourn  on  the  Peak,  the  sea  was  concealed  from 
view  by  the  cloud  stratam  below,  thoagh  the  sky  was  clear  over- 
head. Farther  to  the  north,  in  the  Atlantic,  however,  as  in  the 
fog  region  about  the  meeting  of  the  cool  and  warm  currants  near 
the  Grand  Banks,  the  look-out  at  the  mast-head  often  finds  himself 
above  the  fog  or  cloud  in  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  ship  are 
enveloped.  Going  still  farther  towards  the  north  and  reaching 
the  ice,  the  cloud  r^on  would  agiain,  lor  obvioas  reasons,  mount 
up  until  you  reached  the  open  sea  there,  when  a^ain  it  woyld 
touch  the  earth  with  its  smoke. 

510.  Toga  in  the  harbour  of  CaUao. — ^In  the  harbour  of  Callao, 
in  Peru,  which  is  filled  with  the  cool  waters  of  Humboldts 
current,  I  have  seen  the  bay  covered  with  a  fog  only  a  few 
inches  high.  I  have  seen  fogs  there  so  dense,  and  with  outlines 
so  sharp,  as  to  conoeal  from  view  the  row-boats  approaching  the 
ship's  side.  These  fogs,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  will 
conceal  from  view  not  only  the  boat,  but  the  persons  of  the  crow 
up  to  the  neck,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  visible  but  two  rows  of 
trunkless  heads  nodding  catenaries  at  the  oars,  apparently  skim- 
ming through  the  air  and  dancing  on  the  fog  in  a  manner  at  once 
both  magical  and  fantastic.  At  other  times  the  doud  stratum  is 
thicker  and  higher.  Then  may  be  seen  three  masts  coming  into 
port  with  topgallant-sails  and  royals  set,  but  no  ship.  These  sails, 
nicely  trimmed  and  swelling  to  the  breeze  in  the  sky,  swim  alcn^ 
over  the  clouds,  and  seem  like  things  in  a  fiiiry  soene.  However^ 
•  Teneriffe.    An  Astronomer's  Experiment    London,  1858. 
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tbere  are  inflnenoea  exerted  in  the  formation  of  clouds  and  fogs 
over  and  near  the  land  whioh  appear  not  to  be  felt  at  sea. 

511.  The  doudif  laHindea, — ^In  the  extra-tropical  north,  the  clond 
region  is  high  over  the  land,  low  over  the  water ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
ihe  &rther  inland,  the  dryer  the  air  and  the  higher  the  cloud 
region.  In  the  ciroum-Antarotio  regions,  where  all  is  sea,  the 
rising  vapours  form  themselves  into  olonds  low  down,  and- keep 
the  fiftoe  of  the  sky  almost  uninterruptedly  obscured.  The 
«outheni  eoMB  of  the  cloud  plane  (§  509),  like  the  calm  belts, 
-vary  their  latitude  as  the  sun  does  its  declination,  though  their 
place  is  generally  found  between  the  parallels  of  50°  and  70°  S. — 
&rther  or  nearer  according  to  the  season ;  but  under  this  edge, 
wherever  it  be,  the  mariner's  heart  is  sddom  mi^e  glad  by  the 
^sheering  influences  of  a  clear  sky.  If  not  wrapped  in  mist,  or 
covered  with  snow,  or  pelted  with  hail,  or  drenched  with  rain,  as 
he  sails  through  these  latitudes,  he  is  dispirited  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  gloc»ny  and  murky  weather  which  pervades  those 
regions.  His  hope  in  the  ''  brave  west  vnnds  "  and  trust  in  the 
prowess  of  a  noble  ship  are  then  his  consolaticm  and  his  comfort. 

512.  TF%y  ikere  ^umld  he  le»  atmotphere  in  Ae  eoutkern  than  in 
the  northern  hemigphere. — Such  are  the  quantities  of  vapour  rising 
up  from  the  engirdling  ooean  about  those  austral  regions,  that  it 
keeps  permanently  expelled  thence  a  large  portion  <^  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  specific  gravity  of  dry  air  being  1,  that  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  0.6  (§  252).  According  to  the  table  (§  362),  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  at  sea,  between  the  equator  and  78°  37 
north,  is  30.01 ;  whilst  its  mean  height  in  lat.  70°  S.  is  29.0.  To 
explain  the  great  and  grand  phenomena  of  nature  by  illusiautions 
drawn  from  the  puny  contrivances  of  human  device  is  often  a 
feeble  resort,  but  nevertheless  we  may,  in  order  to  explain  this 
expulsion  of  air  from  tibe  watery  south,  where  all  is  sea,  be 
pardoned  for  the  homely  reference.  We  all  know,  as  the  steam 
or  vapour  begins  to  form  in  the  tet^ettle,  it  expels  air  thence, 
and  itseli  occupies  the  spaoe  which  the  air  occupied.  If  still 
more  heat  be  applied,  as  to  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  the  air 
wHi  be  entirely  expelled,  and  we  have  nothing  but  steam  above 
the  water  in  the  boiler.  Now  at  the  south,  over  this  great 
waste  of  oironmfluent  waters,  we  do  not  have  as  much  heat  for 
evaporation  as  in  the  boiler  or  the  tea-kettle ;  bat,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  it  forms  vapour  which  has  preportionaOtf  precisely  the  same 
tendency  that  the  vapour  in  the  tea-kettle  has  to  drive  off  the 

T  2 
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air  aboTe  and  occupy  the  space  it  held.  Nor  is  this  alL  This 
austral  yaponr,  rising  np,  is  cooled  and  condensed.  Thus  a  Tast 
amount  of  heat  is  liberated  in  the  upper  regions,  which  goes  to 
heat  the  air  there,  expand  it,  and  thus,  by  altering  the  level, 
causing  it  to  flow  off.  This  unequal  distribution  of  atmosphere 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  globe  is  imperfectly  represented  in 
barometric  profile  on  Plate  L  (§  215) — ^the  shading  around  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  being  intended  to  represent  the  relative 
heightj  and  the  scales  standing  up  in  it,  the  barometric  column. 

513.  Influence  of  AntarcHc  icebergs  tti  eapdling  (he  air  from 
auitral  regions. — This  part  of  the  southern  ocean  where  the 
barometer  shows  diminished  pressure  is  frequented  by  icebergs, 
many  of  them  very  large  and  high,  and  some  of  them  sending  up 
towers,  minarets,  and  steeples,  which  give  them  the  appearance 
in  the  distance  of  beautiful  cities  afloat.  Each  one  of  them  is  a 
centre  of  condensation.  Ck>uld  an  eye  from  aloft  look  down  upon 
the  scene,  the  upper  side  of  the  cloud  stratum  would  present 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  immense  caldron,  boiling,  and 
bubbling,  and  intumescing  in  the  upper  air.  These  huge  bergs 
condense  the  vapour,  and  the  liberated  heat  causes  the  air  above 
them  to  swell  out,  and  to  stand  like  so  many  curiously-shaped 
fungi  above  the  general  cloud  level.  And  thus,  where  the 
icebergs  are  thick,  the  clouds  are  formed  low  down.  Icebergs, 
like  islands,  facilitate  the  formation  of  clouds  and  promote 
precipitation. 

514.  The  horse  laUtudes — the  doldrums, — ^Tum  we  now  to  the 
equatorial  cloud-ring.  Seafaring  people  have,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  divided  the  ocean  off  into  regions,  and  characterized 
them  according  to  the  winds ;  e.g.^  there  are  the  *'  trade-wind 
regions,"  the  "  variables,"  the  "  horse  latitudes,'*  the  "  doldrums," 
etc.  -The  **  horse  latitudes  "  are  the  belts  of  calms  and  light  airs 
(§  210)  which  border  the  polar  edge  of  the  north-east  trades. 
They  were  so  called  from  the  circumstance  that  vessels  formerly 
bound  from  New  England  to  the  West  Indies,  with  a  deck-load  of 
horses,  were  often  so  delayed  in  this  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  that  for 
the  want  of  water  for  their  animals,  they  were  compelled  to 
throw  a  portion  of  them  overboard.  The  "  equatorial  doldrums  " 
is  another  of  these  calm  places  (§  212).  Besides  beix^  a  region 
of  calms  and  baffling  winds,  it  is  a  region  noted  for  its  rains  and 
clouds,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  oppressive  and  disagreeable 
places  at  sea.    The  emigrant  ships  from  Europe  for  Australia 
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have  to  cross  it.  They  are  often  haffled  in  it  for  two  or  three 
weeks ;  then  the  children  and  the  passengers  who  are  of  delicate 
health  suffer  most.  It  is  a  frightfal  graveyard  on  the  wayside  to 
that  golden  land.  A  vessel  bound  into  the  southern  hemisphere 
from  Europe  or  America,  after  clearing  the  region  of  variable 
winds  and  crossing  the  *'  horse  latitudes/'  enters  the  north-east 
trades.  Here  the  mariner  finds  the  sky  sometimes  mottled  with 
clouds,  but  for  the  most  part  clear.  Here,  too,  he  finds  his 
barometer  rising  and  falling  under  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  regular 
atmospherical  tide,  which  gives  a  high  and  low  barometer  every 
day  with  such  regularity  that  the  hour  within  a  few  minutes 
may  be  told  by  it.  The  rise  and  fall  of  this  tide,  measured  by 
the  barometer,  amounts  to  about  one-tenth  (0.1)  of  an  inch,  and  it 
occurs  daily  and  everywhere  between  the  tropics :  the  maximum 
about  10  h.  30  m.  A.M.,  the  minimum  between  4  h.  and  5  h.  p.m., 
with  a  second  maximum  and  minimum  about  10  p.m.  and  5  a.h.* 
The  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle  (§  344)  changes  also  with  the 
turning  of  these  invisible  tides.  Continuing  his  course  towards 
the  equinoctial  line,  and  entering  the  region  of  equatorial  calms 
and  rains,  the  navigator  feels  the  weather  to  become  singularly 
close  and  oppressive;  he  discovers  here  that  the  elasticity  of 
feeling  which  he  breathed  from  the  trade-wind  air  has  forsaken 

him ;   he  has  entered  the  doldrums,  and  is  under  the  *'  cloud- 

*  It 
ring. 

515.  A  frigate  under  (he  doud^ng. — ^I  find  in  the  journal  of  the 

late  Commodore  Arthur  Sinclair,  kept  on  board  the  United 

States  frigate  Coo  gross  during  a  cruise  to  South  America  in 

1817-18,  a  picture  of  the  weather  under  this  daud-ring  that  is 

singularly  graphic  and  striking.     He  encountered  it  in  the 

month  of  January,  1818,  between  the  parallel  of  4°  north  and 

the  equator,  and  between  the  meridians  of  19°  and  23°  west.    He 

says  of  it,  "  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  regions 

in  our  globe.     A  dense,  close  atmosphere,  except  for  a  few  hours 

after  a  thunderstorm,  during  which  time  torrents  of  rain  fall, 

when  the  air  becomes  a  little  refreshed ;  but  a  hot,  glowing  sun 

soon  heats  it  again,  and  but  for  your  awnings,  and  the  little  air 

put  in  circulation  by  the  continual  flapping  of  the  ship's  sails,  it 

would  be  almost  insufferable.    No  person  who  has  not  crossed 

this  region  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  unpleasant  effects. 

*  See  paper  on  Meteorological  Observations  in  India,  by  Colonel  Sykes, 
Philusnpbical  Transactions  for  1850,  part  ii^  page  297. 
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Ton  feel  a  d^^ree  of  laflsitnde  unconquerable,  which  not  even 
the  sea-bathing,  which  eyexywhere  else  proves  so  salntary  and 
renovating,  can  dispeL  Except  when  in  actual  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, I  never  spent  twelve  more  disi^reeable  days  in  the  pro- 
fessional part  of  my  life  than  in  these  calm  latitudes.  I  crossed 
the  line  on  the  ITili  of  January,  at  eight  a  jf .,  in  longitude  21^  2(y,. 
and  soon  found  I  had  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  consequent 
to  that  event ;  that  the  breeze  continued  to  freshen  and  draw 
round  to  the  south-south-east,  bringing  with  it  a  clear  sky  and 
most  heavenly  temperature,  renovating  and  refreshing  beyond 
description.  Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  cheerful  counte- 
nances, exchanged  as  by  enchantment  from  that  sleepy  sluggish- 
nesB  which  had  borne  us  all  down  for  the  last  two  weeks." 

516.  SubyeeU  which  cA  aea  present  ihemsdvesfor  corUempiaHon. — 
One  need  not  go  to  sea  to  perceive  the  grand  work  which  tho 
clouds  perform  in  collecting  moisture  from  the  crystal  vaults  of 
the  sky,  in  sprinkling  it  upon  the  fields,  and  maldng  the  hills 
glad  with  showers  of  rain.  Winter  and  summer,  **  the  douds 
drop  fatness  upon  the  earth.^  This  part  of  their  office  is  obvious 
to  tdl,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  it  now.  But  the  sailor 
at  sea  observes  phenomena  and  witnesses  operations  in  th& 
terrestrial  economy  which  tell  him  that,  in  the  beautiful  and 
exqnisite  adjustments  of  the  grand  machinery  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  clouds  have  other  important  offices  to  perform  besides  those 
merely  of  dispensing  showers,  of  producing  the  rains,  and  of 
weaving  mantles  of  snow  for  the  protection  of  our  fields  in 
winter.  As  important  as  are  these  offices,  the  philosophical 
mariner,  as  he  changes  his  sky,  is  reminded  that  the  clouds 
have  commandments  to  fulfil,  which,  though  less  obvious,  are 
not  therefore  the  less  benign  in  their  influences,  or  the  less 
worthy  of  his  notice.  He  beholds  them  at  work  in  moderating 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  in  mitigating  climates.  At 
one  time  they  spread  themselves  out ;  they  cover  the  earth  as 
with  a  mantle ;  they  prevent  radiation  from  its  crust,  and  keep 
it  warm.  At  another  time  they  interpose  between  it  and  the 
sun ;  they  screen  it  from  his  scorching  rays,  and  protect  the  tender 
plants  from  his  heat,  the  land  from  the  drought ;  or,  like  a  gar* 
ment,  they  overshadow  the  sea,  defending  its  waters  from  the 
intense  forces  of  evaporation.  Having  performed  these  offices 
for  one  place,  they  are  evaporated  and  given  up  to  the  sunbeam 
and  the  winds  again,  to  be  borne  on  their  wings  away  to  other 
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plaoes  which  sland  in  need  of  like  offices.  Familiar  with  clonds 
and  BUnshine,  the  fitorm  and  the  calm,  and  all  the  phenomena 
which  find  expression  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea,  the 
light-minded  mariner,  as  he  contemplates  **  the  clond  withcmt 
rain,"  ceases  to  regard  it  as  an  empty  thing ;  he  perceives  that 
it  performs  many  important  offices;  he  regards  it  as  a  great 
moderator  of  heat  and  cold — as  a  ^*  compensation  "  in  the  atmo- 
spherical mechanism  which  makes  the  performance  perfect. 
MarrelloTis  are  the  offices  and  wonderful  is  the  oonstittition 
of  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  snhject  more  fit  for 
profitahle  thought  on  the  part  of  the  tnith-loTing,  knowledge- 
seeking  student,  be  he  seaman  or  landsman,  than  that  afforded 
by  the  atmosphere  and  its  offices.  Of  all  parts  of  the  physical 
machinery,  of  all  the  contriTances  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  the  atmosphere,  with  its  offices  and  its  adaptations, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  wonderful,  sublime,  and  beautifol. 
In  its  construction,  the  grandeur  of  knowledge  is  displayed. 
The  perfect  man  of  Uz,  in  a  moment  of  inspiiwtion,  thus  bursts 
forth  in  laudation  of  this  part  of  God's  handiwork,  demanding 
of  his  comforters,  ^'  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where 
'is  the  plaoe  of  nnderstanding?  The  depth  saith.  It  is  not  in  me ; 
and  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me.  It  cannot  be  gotten  for 
gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof.  No 
mention  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of  pearls,  for  the  price  of 
wisdom  is  above  rubies.  Whence,  then,  co^ieth  wisdom,  and 
where  is  the  place  of  nnderstanding?  Destruction  and  Death 
say,  we  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears.  Ood  nnder- 
standeth  the  way  thereof,  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof;  for 
he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  nnder  the  whole 
heaven ;  to  nidbe  the  weight  far  Uie  winds ;  and  he  weigheth  the 
waters  by  measure.  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a 
way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thimder,  then  did  he  see  it  and 
declare  it ;  he  prepared  it,  yea,  and  searched  it  ont."*  When 
the  pump-maker  came  to  ask  Galileo  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
his  pnmp  would  not  lift  water  higher  than  thirty-two  feet,  the 
philosopher  thonght,  but  was  a£raid  to  say,  it  waa  owing  to  '*  the 
wei^t  of  the  winds;"  and  thongh  the  fiict  that  the  air  has 
weight  is  here  so  distinctly  announced,  philosophers  never  re- 
cognized the  fact  until  within  comparatively  a  recent  period,  and 
then  it  was  proclaimed  by  them  as  a  great  discovery.    Never- 

*  Joh,  chap,  zzviii. 
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thelesB,  the  fact  was  set  forth  as  distinctl  j  in  the  Book  of  Nature 
as  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Bevelation ;  for  the  infant,  in  availing 
itself  of  atmospherical  pressure  to  draw  milk  from  it§  mother's 
breast,  mioonscionsly  proclaimed  it. 

517.  77ie  barometer  under  the  doud^ing. — The  barometer*  stands 
lower  under  this  cloud-ring  than  on  either  side  of  it  (§  362). 
After  having  crossed  it,  the  attentive  navigator  may  perceive 
how  this  belt  of  clouds,  by  screening  the  parallels  over  which  he 
may  have  found  it  to  hang  from  the  sun's  rays,  not  only  promotes 
the  precipitation  which  takes  place  within  these  parallels  at 
certain  periods,  but  how,  also,  the  rains  are  made  to  change  the 
places  upon  which  they  are  to  fall ;  and  how,  by  travelling  with 
the  calm  belt  of  the  equator  up  and  down  the  earth,  this  cloud- 
ring  shifts  the  surface  &om  which  the  heating  rays  of  the  sun 
are  to  be  excluded ;  and  how,  by  this  operation,  tone  is  given  to 
the  atmospherical  circulation  of  the  world,  and  vigour  to  its 
vegetation. 

518.  Its  motions. — Having  travelled  with  the  calm  belt  to  the 
north  or  south,  the  cloud-ring  leaves  a  clear  sky  about  the 
equator ;  the  rays  of  the  torrid  sun  then  pour  down  upon  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  there,  and  raise  its  temperature  to  a 
scorching  heat.  The  atmosphere  dances  f  §  856),  and  the  air  is 
seen  trembling  in  ascending  and  descending  columns,  with  busy 
eagerness  to  conduct  the  heat  off  and  deliver  it  to  the  regions 
aloft,  where  it  is  ^quired  to  give  dynamical  force  to  the  air  in 
its  general  channels  of  circulation.  The  dry  season  continues ; 
the  sun  is  vertical ;  and  finally  the  earth  becomes  parched  and 
dry ;  the  heat  accumulates  faster  than  the  air  can  carry  it  away ; 
the  plants  begin  to  wither,  and  the  animals  to  perish,  llien 
comes  the  mitigating  cloud-ring.  The  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
are  intercepted  by  it :  the  place  for  the  absorption  and  reflection, 
and  the  delivery  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  solar  heat,  is  changed ; 
it  is  transferred  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  clouds. 

519.  Meteorological  processes, — ^Badiation  from  land  and  sea 
below  the  cloud-belt  is  thus  interrupted,  and  the  excess  of  heat 
in  the  earth  is  delivered  to  the  air,  and  by  absorption  carried  up 
to  the  clouds,  and  there  transferred  to  their  vapours  to  prevent 

*  Observations  now  show  that  the  thermomoter  stands  highest  under  \h* 
cloud-ring.  Indeed,  the  indioatioxis  are  that  it  coincides  with  the  thermal 
equator. 
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excess  of  precipitation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  trade-winds  north 
and  sonih  are  pouring  into  this  clondFCovered  receiver,  as  the 
calm  and  rain  belt  of  the  equator  may  be  called,  fresh  supplies  in 
the  shape  of  ceaseless  volumes  of  heated  air,  which,  loaded  to 
saturation  with  vapour,  has  to  rise  above  and  get  clear  of  the 
clouds  before  it  can  commence  the  process  of  cooling  by  radia- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  also,  the  vapours  which  the  trade- 
winds  bring  from  the  north  and  the  south,  expanding  and 
growing  cooler  as  they  ascend,  are  being  condensed  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  cloud  stratum,  and  their  latent  heat  is  set  free,  to 
check  precipitation  and  prevent  a  flood.  While  this  process  and 
these  operadons  are  going  on  upon  the  nether  side  of  the  cloud- 
ring,  one  not  less  important  is,  we  may  imagine,  going  on  upon 
the  upper  side.  There,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  pouring  down  without  intermission.  Every  day,  and  all 
day  long,  they  play  with  ceaseless  activity  upon  the  upper 
surfEice  of  the  doud  stratum.  When  they  become  too  powerful, 
and  convey  more  heat  to  the  cloud  vapours  than  the  cloud 
vapours  can  reflect  and  give  off  to  the  air  above  them,  then,  with 
a  beautiful  elasticity  of  character,  the  clouds  absorb  the  surplus 
heat.  They  melt  away,  become  invisible,  and  retain,  in  a  latent 
and  harmless  state,  until  it  is  wanted  at  some  other  place  and  on 
some  other  occasion,  the  heat  thus  imparted.  We  thus  have  an 
insight  into  the  operations  which  are  going  on  in  the  equatorial 
belt  of  precipitation,  and  this  insight  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
perceive  that  exquisite  indeed  are  the  arrangements  which 
Nature  has  provided  for  supplying  this  calm  belt  with  heat, 
and  of  pushing  the  snow-line  there  high  up  above  the  clouds,  in 
order  that  the  atmosphere  may  have  room  to  expand,  to  rise  up, 
overflow,  and  course  back  into  its  channels  of  hcalthfol  circula- 
tion. As  the  vapour  is  condensed  and  formed  into  drops  of  rain, 
a  two^fold  object  is  accomplished  ;  coming  from  the  cooler 
regions  of  the  clouds,  the  rain-drops  are  cooler  than  the  air 
and  earth  below ;  they  descend,  and  by  absorption  take  up  the 
heat  which  has  been  accumulating  in  the  earth's  crust  during  the 
dry  season,  and  which  cannot  now  escape  by  radiation. 

520.  Snow-line  mounts  up  oi  it  crosses  the  equaiorial  calm  hdt. — 
In  the  process  of  condensation,  these  rain-drops,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  set  free  a  vast  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  has  been 
gathered  up  with  the  vapour  from  the  sea  by  the  trade-winds  and 
brought  hither.    The  caloric  thus  liberated  is  taken  by  the  air 
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cad  oazried  up  aloft  still  further,  to  keep,  at  the  proper  diirfniy^ 
from  the  earth,  the  line  of  perpetual  oon^atioii.  Were  it  poa- 
aible  to  trace  a  themial  onrre  in  the  upper  r^ions  of  the  air  to 
represodt  this  line,  we  ahoold  no  doubt  find  it  mounting  fiome> 
times  at  the  equator,  sometimes  on  this  side,  and  sometimes  on 
that»  but  always  so  mounting  as  to  overleap  this  doudriing.  This 
thermal  line  would  not  ascend  always  over  the  same  parallels :  it 
would  ascend  over  those  between  which  this  ring  happens  to  be; 
and  the  distance  of  this  ring  from  the  equator,  north  or  south,  is 
regulated  according  to  the  seasons.  K  we  imagine  the  atmo- 
spherical equator  to  be  always  where  the  calm  belt  is  whidi 
separates  the  north-east  from  the  south-east  trade-winds,  then  the 
loop  in  the  thermal  curve,  which  should  represent  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation  in  the  air,  would  be  always  found  to  stride 
this  equator ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  thermometer,  kept 
sliding  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  so  as  always  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  this  rain-belt,  would  show  very  nearly  ike  same  tempe- 
zatnre  all  the  year  round ;  and  so,  too,  would  a  barometer  the 
same  pressure,  thougli  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  over  this 
oalm  belt  would,  in  consequence  of  so  much  heat  and  expansion, 
be  very  much  greater  than  it  is  over  the  trado-winds  or  tropical 
calms. 

521.  Offices  of  the  daiuMmg, — ^Betuming  and  taking  up  the 
train  of  contemplation  as  to  the  office  which  this  belt  of  clouds, 
as  it  encircles  the  earth,  performs  in  the  system  of  oceanic  adapta- 
tions, we  may  see  how  the  cloud-ring  and  calm  Eone  which  it 
overshadowB  perform  the  office  both  <^  ventricle  and  auricle  in 
the  JmmBTiHe  atmospherical  hearty  where  the  heat  and  the  forces 
which  give  vitality  and  power  to  the  system  are  brought  into 
play — where  dynamical  strength  is  gathered,  and  an  impulse 
given  to  the  air  sufficient  to  send  it  thence  through  its  long  and 
tortuous  channels  of  circuktion. 

522.  JU  ads  as  a  regulator. — Thus  this  ring,  or  band,  or  belt  of 
clouds  is  stretched  around  our  planet  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
precipitation  in  the  rain-belt  beneath  it;  to  preserve  the  due 
quantum  of  heat  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  to  adjust  the  winds : 
and  send  out  for  distribution  to  the  four  comers  vapours  in 
proper  quantities  to  make  up  to  each  river-basin,  climate,  and 
season  its  quota  of  sunshine,  doud,  and  moisture.  like  the 
balance-wheel  of  an  artificial  machine,  this  cloud-ring  affords  the 
grand  atmospherical  machine  the  most  exquisitely-arranged  self" 
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tompentaikm.  If  the  son  fail  in  his  supply  of  heat  to  this  regioii 
more  of  its  Tapoms  are  oondensed,  and  heat  is  discharged  from  its 
latent  store-hcnises  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  machine 
in  the  moat  perfect  compensation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
much  heat  he  found  to  accompany  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  they 
impinge  upon  the  npper  circumference  of  this  helt,  thea  again 
on  that  side  tbe  means  of  self-compensation  are  ready  at  hand : 
so  much  of  the  doud-serrice  as  may  he  requisite  is  then  resolved 
into  inyisihle  Tapour — for  of  invisible  vapour  are  made  the 
vessels  wherein  the  surplus  heat  of  the  sun  is  stored  away  and 
held  in  the  latent  state  until  it  is  called  for,  when  it  is  instantly 
set  finee,  and  becomes  a  palpable  and  an  active  agent  in  the  grand 
design. 

523.  Tke  lateniheat  Itberaied  in  {heproeesua  of  eondemsaticn  from 
and  under  the  dondrring^  true  came  of  the  trade^winda. — ^Evaporation 
under  this  dond-ring  is  suspended  almost  entirely.  We  know  that 
the  trade-winds  endide  the  earth;  that  they  blow  perpetually; 
that  they  come  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and  meet  each 
other  near  the  equator;  therefore  we  infer  that  this  line  of  meet- 
ing  extends  around  the  world.  By  the  rainy  seasons  of  the  torrid 
zone,  except  where  it  may  be  broken  by  the  continents,  we  can 
trace  the  declination  of  this  cloud-ring,  stretched  like  a  girdle 
about  our  planet,  up  and  down  the  earth ;  it  travels  after  the  sun 
np  and  down  the  ocean,  as  from  north  to  south  and  back.  It  is 
broader  than  the  belt  of  calms  out  of  which  it  rises.  As  the  air, 
with  its  vapours,  rises  up  in  this  calm  belt  and  ascends,  these 
vapours  are  condensed  into  clouds,  and  this  condensation  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  turgid  intumescence,  which  causes  the  clouds  to 
overflow  the  calm  belt,  as  it  were,  both  to  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  air  flowing  off  in  the  same  direction  assumes 
the  character  of  winds  that  form  the  upper  currents  that 
are  counter  (Plate  I.)  to  the  trade-winds.  These  currents 
carry  the  clouds  still  farther  to  the  north  and  south,  and  thus 
make  the  cloud-ring  broader.  At  least  we  infer  such  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  rains  are  found  to  extend  out  into  the  trade-winds, 
and  often  to  a  considerable  distance  both  to  the  north  and  the 
south  of  the  calm  belt. 

524.  Imagined  appearanee  of  ike  cUmd-ring  to  a  distant  cheerver, — 
Were  this  ckmd-ring  Inminous,  and  could  it  be  seen  by  an  ob- 
server from  one  of  the  planets,  it  would  preeontto  him  an  appear- 
ance not  unlike  the  rings  of  Saturn  do  to  us.     Such  an  observer 
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would  remark  that  this  cloud-ring  of  the  earth  has  a  motion  con* 
trarj  to  that  of  the  axis  of  our  planet  itself— that  while  the  earth 
was  revolving  rapidly  from  west  to  east,  he  wonid  ohserve  the 
clond-ring  to  go  slowly,  hut  only  relatively,  from  east  to  west. 
As  the  winds  which  hring  this  cloud-vapour  to  this  r^on  of 
calms  rise  up  with  it,  the  earth  is  slipping  from  under  them ;  and 
thus  the  cloud-ring,  though  really  moving  from  west  to  east  with 
the  earth,  goes  relatively  slower  than  the  earth,  and  would  there- 
fore appear  to  require  a  longer  time  to  complete  a  revolution. 
But,  unlike  the  rings  of  Saturn  through  the  telescope,  the  outer 
surface,  or  the  upper  side  to  us,  of  this  cloud-ring,  would  appear 
exceedingly  jagged,  rough,  and  uneven. 

525.  Thunder, — The  rays  of  the  sun,  playing  upon  this  peak 
and  then  upon  that  of  the  upper  cloud-surface,  melt  away  one  set 
of  elevations  and  create  another  set  of  depressions.  The  whole 
stratum  is,  it  may  he  imagined,  in  the  most  turgid  state ;  it  is  in 
continued  throes  when  viewed  from  ahove ;  the  heat  which  is 
liherated  from  helow  in  the  process  of  condensation,  the  currents 
of  warm  air  ascending  from  the  earth,  and  of  cool  descending 
from  the  sky — all,  we  may  well  conceive,  tend  to  keep  the  upper 
cloud-surface  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation,  upheaval,  and 
depression.  Imagine  in  such  a  cloud-stratimi  an  electrical  dis- 
charge to  take«lace ;  the  report,  heing  caught  up  hy  the  doud- 
ridges  ahove,  is  passed  from  peak  to  peak,  and  repeated  from 
valley  to  valley,  until  the  last  echo  dies  away  in  the  mutfcerings 
of  the  distant  thunder.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  voice  of  the 
loud  thunder  rumbling  and  rolling  away  ahove  the  cloud-surfiice, 
like  the  echo  of  artillery  discharged  among  the  hills !  Hence 
we  perceive  or  infer  that  the  clouds  intercept  the  progress  of 
sound,  as  well  as  of  light  and  heat,  and  that  this  upper  surface  is 
often  like  Alpine  regions,  which  echo  hack  and  roll  along  with 
rumbling  noise  the  mutteiings  of  the  distant  thunder. 

526.  Exceeding  interest  aUaeked  to  physical  research  at  sea, — 
It  is  by  trains  of  reasoning  like  this  that  we  are  continually  re- 
minded of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  observations  which 
the  mariner  is  called  on  to  make.  There  is  no  expression  uttered 
by  nature  which  is  unworthy  of  our  most  attentive  consideration 
—for  no  physical  fe<5t  is  too  bald  for  study— and  mariners,  by 
registering  in  their  logs  the  kind  of  lightning,  whether  sheets 
forked,  or  streaked,  and  the  kind  of  thunder,  whether  rolling, 
muttering,  or  sharp,  may  be  furnishing  fEicts  which  will  throw 
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mucli  light  on  the  features  and  obaracter  of  the  clouds  in  different 
latitudes  and  seasons.  Physical  facts  are  the  language  of  Nature^ 
and  every  expression  uttered  by  her  is  worthy  of  our  most  atten- 
tiTO  consideration,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  Wisdom. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

§   531-555. — ^THE  QEOLOGICAL  A6EKCT  OF  THE  WINDS. 

531.  The  sea  and  air  regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  machine. — 
Properly  to  appreciate  the  various  offices  which  the  winds  and 
the  waves  peifonn,  we  must  regard  nature  as  a  whole,  for  all  the 
departments  thereof  are  intimately  connected.  If  we  attempt  to 
study  in  one  of  th6m,  we  often  find  ourselves  tracing  clews  which 
insensibly  lead  us  off  into  others,  and  before  we  are  aware,  we 
discover  ourselves  exploring  the  chambers  of  some  other  depart- 
ment. The  study  of  drifts  takes  the  geologist  out  to  sea,  and 
reminds  him  that  a  knowledge  of  waves,  winds,  and  currents,  of 
navigation  and  hydrography,  are  closely  and  intimately  connected 
with  his  speciality.  The  astronomer  directs  his  telescope  to  the 
most  remote  star  or  to  the  nearest  planet  in  the  sky,  and  makes 
an  observation  upon  it.  He  cannot  reduce  this  observation,  nor 
make  any  use  of  it,  until  he  has  availed  himself  of  certain  prin- 
ciples of  optics — ^until  he  has  consulted  the  thermometer,  gauged 
the  atmosphere,  and  considered  the  effect  of  heat  in  changing  its 
powers  of  refraction.  In  order  to  adjust  the  pendulum  of  his 
clock  to  the  right  length,  he  has  to  measure  the  water  of  the  sea 
and  weigh  the  earth.  He,  too,  must  therefore  go  into  the  study 
of  the  tides ;  he  must  examine  the  earth's  crust,  and  consider  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  pole  to  pole,  circumference 
to  centre ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  finds  himself,  in  his  researches, 
alongside  of  the  navigator,  the  geologist,  and  the  meteorologist^ 
with  a  host  of  other  good  fellows,  each  one  holding  on  by  the 
same  thread,  and  following  it  up  into  the  same  labyrinth — all, 
it  may  be,  with  different  objects  in  view,  but  nevertheless,  each 
one  feeling  sure  that  he  is  to  be  led  into  chambers  where  there 
are  stores  of  knowledge  and  instruction  especially  for  him.  And 
thus,  in  undertaking  to  explore  the  physical  geography  of  the 
sea,  I  have  found  myself  standing  side  by  side  with  the  geologist 
on  the  land,  and  with  him,  far  away  from  the  sea-shore,  engaged 
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in  oonsidermg  marine  fossils,  changes  of  climates,  the  effecte  of 
deserts  npon  the  winds,  or  the  infiuenoe  of  momitains  upon  rains, 
or  some  of  the  many  phenomena  which  the  inland  basins  of  the 
eart}i — ^those  immense  indentations  on  its  surface  that  ha^e  no 
sea-drainage — present  for  contemplation  and  study. 

532.  Hie  Uvd  ofike  Dead  Sea. — ^Among  the  most  interesting  of 
these  last  is  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  has  run  a  level  from  that  sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  finds  the  former  to  be  about  one  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  below  the  general  sea-level  of  the  earth.  In  seeking 
to  account  for  this  great  difference  of  water-level,  the  geologist 
examines  the  neighbouring  region,  and  calls  to  his  aid  the  forces 
of  elevation  and  depression  which  are  supposed  to  have  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood;  he  then  points  to  them  as  the  agents 
which  did  the  work.  Truly  they  are  mighty  agents,  and  they 
have  diversified  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the  most  towering 
monuments  of  their  power.  But  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
they  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  this  region  ?  May  they  not  have 
come  from  the  sea,  and  been,  if  not  in  this  case,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  other  inland  basins,  as  hx  removed  as  the  other  hemi- 
sphere ?  This  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer 
definitely.  But  the  inquiiy  as  to  the  geological  agency  of  ihe 
winds  in  such  cases  is  a  question  which  my  investigations  have 
su^ested.  It  has  its  seat  in  the  sea,  and  therefore  I  propound  it 
as  one  which,  in  accounting  for  the  formation  of  this  or  that 
inland  basin,  is  worthy,  at  least,  of  consideration. 

533.  An  anderni  river  from  ii» — ^Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
annual  amount  of  precipitation  upon  the  water-shed  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  at  some  former  period,  was  greater  than  the  annual  amount 
of  evaporation  from  it  now  is  ?  If  yea,  from  what  part  of  the 
sea  did  the  vapour  that  supplied  the  excess  of  that  precipitation 
come,  and  what  has  cut  off  that  supply  ?  The  mere  elevation  of 
the  rim  and  depression  of  the  lake  basin  would  not  cut  it  off.  If 
we  establish  the  fact  that  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  former  period  did 
send  a  river  to  the  ocean,  we  carry  along  with  this  fact  the 
admission  that  when  that  sea  overflowed  into  that  river,  then  the 
water  that  fell  from  the  clouds  over  the  Dead  Sea  basin  was  more 
than  the  winds  could  convert  into  vapour  and  carry  away  again ; 
the  river  carried  off  the  excess  to  the  ocean  whence  it  came 
(§  267). 

534.  JPrecijpiUUioncmd  evaporation  in  (he  Dead  Sea  vaEey. — ^In  the 
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basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  basin  of  the  Caspian,  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  in  the  othur  inland  basins  of  Asia,  we  are  entitled  to 
infer  that  the  precipitation  and  evaporation  are  at  this  time 
exactly  eqnal.  Were  it  not  so,  the  level  of  these  seas  would 
be  rising  or  sinking.  If  the  precipitation  were  in  excess,  these 
seas  would  be  gradually  becoming  ftdler ;  and  if  the  evaporation 
were  in  excess,  they  would  be  gradually  drying  up ;  but  observa- 
tion  does  not  show,  nor  history  tell  us,  that  either  is  the  case. 
As  far  as  we  know,  the  level  of  these  seas  is  as  permanent  as 
that  of  the  ocean,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  existence  of 
subterranean  channels  between  them  and  the  great  ocean.  Were 
there  such  a  channel,  the  Dead  Sea  being  the  lower,  it  would  be 
the  recipient  of  ocean  waters ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  it 
should  be  such  a  recipient  without  ultimately  rising  to  the  level 
of  its  feeder.' 

535.  Whence  came  Us  rains? — It  may  be  that  the  question 
suggested  by  my  researches  has  no  bearing  upon  the  Dead  Sea ; 
that  local  elevations  and  subsidences  alone  were  concerned  in 
placing  the  level  of  its  waters  where  it  is.  But  is  it  probable 
that  throughout  all  the  geological  periods,  during  all  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water 
surface  over  the  earth,  the  winds,  which  in  the  general  channels 
of  circulation  pass  over  the  Dead  Sea,  have  alone  been  un- 
changed? Throughout  aU  ages,  periods,  and  formations,  is  it 
probable  that  the  winds  have  brought  us  just  as  much  moisture 
to  that  sea  as  they  now  bring,  and  have  just  taken  up  as  much 
water  from  it  as  they  now  cany  off?  Obviously  and  clearly  not. 
The  salt-beds,  the  water-marks,  the  geological  formations,  and 
other  facts  traced  by  Nature's  own  hand  upon  the  tablets  of  the 
rock,  aU  indicate  plainly  enough  that  not  only  the  Dead  Sea,  but 
the  Caspian  also,  had  upon  them,  in  former  periods,  more  abundant 
rains  than  they  now  have.  Where  did  the  vapour  for  those  rains 
come  from  ?  and  what  has  stopped  the  supply  ?  Surely  not  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin.  My  researches 
with  regard  to  the  winds  have  suggested  the  probability  (§  290) 
that  the  vapour  which  is  condensed  into  rains  for  the  lake  valley, 
and  which  the  St.  Lawrence  carries  off  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is 
taken  up  by  the  south-east  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  winds  which  bring  this 
vapour  arrive  with  it  in  the  lake  country  at  a  mean  dew-point  of 
50°.     Let  us  also  admit  the  south-west  winds  to  be  the  rain 
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winds  for  the  lakes  generally,  as  well  as  for  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  they  are  also,  speaking  generally,  the  rain  winds  of 
Europe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  eztra-tropical  Asia  also. 

536.  The  influence  o/mouniain  ranges. — Now  suppose  a  certain 
mountain  range,  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  lakes, 
but  across  the  path  of  these  winds,  with  their  dew-point  at  50°, 
were  to  be  suddenly  elevated,  and  its  crest  pushed  into  the 
regions  of  snow,  having  a  mean  temperature  at  its  summit  of  30^ 
Fahrenheit.  The  winds,  in  passing  that  range,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  mean  dew-point  of  30'' ;  and,  not  meeting  (§  297) 
with  any  more  evaporating  surface  between  such  range  and  the 
lakes,  they  would  have  no  longer  any  moisture  to  deposit  at  the 
supposed  lake  temperature  of  50° ;  for  they  could  not  yield  their 
moisture  to  anything  above  30°.  Consequently,  the  amount  of 
precipitation  in  the  lake  country  would  fall  off;  the  winds  which 
feed  the  lakes  would  cease  to  bring  as  much  water  as  the  lakes 
now  give  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  such  a  case,  that  river  and 
the  Niagara  would  drain  th^m  to  the  level  of  their  own  beds ; 
evaporation  would  be  increased  by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  waint  of  rain,  and  the  lakes  would  sink  to 
that  level  at  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  pre- 
cipitation and  evaporation  would  finally  become  equal. 

537.  Sow  the  level  of  Caspians  is  reduced, — There  is  a  self- 
regulating  principle  that  would  bring  about  this  equality ;  for  as 
the  water  in  the  lakes  becomes  lower,  the  area  of  its  surface 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  amount  of  vapour  taken  from 
it  would  consequently  become  less  and  less  as  the  surface  was 
lowered,  until  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  would  become 
equal  to  the  amount  rained  down  again,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  the  sea  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  poured  back  into  it  by  the  rains,  the 
fogs,  and  the  dews.*  Thus  the  great  lakes  of  this  continent 
would  remain  inland  seas  at  a  permanent  level ;  the  salt  brought 
from  the  soil  by  the  washings  of  the  rivers  and  rains  would  cease 
to  be  taken  off  to  the  ocean  as  it  now  is ;  and  finally,  too,  the 
great  American  lakes,  in  the  process  of  ages,  would  become  fiiist 
brackish,  and  then  briny*  Now  suppose  the  water  basins  which 
hold  the  lakes  to  be  over  a  thousand  fathoms  (six  thousand  feet) 
deep.     We  know  they  are  not  more  than  four  hundred  and 

^  The  quantity  of  dew  in  England  is  about  five  inches  during  a  year.^ 
Qiai$her, 
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twenty  feet  deep ;  but  suppose  them  to  be  six  thousand  feet  deep. 
The  process  of  evaporation,  after  the  St.  Lawrence  has  gone  diy, 
might  go  on. until  one  or  two  thousand  feet  or  more  were  lost 
from  the  surface,  and  we  should  then  have  another  instance  of 
the  level  of  an  island  water-basin  being  far  below  the  sea-level, 
OS  in  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  or  it  would  become  a  rainless 
district,  when  the  lakes  themselves  would  go  dry.  Or  let  us 
take  another  case  for  illustration.  Corallines  are  at  work  about 
the  Gulf  Stream ;  they  have  built  up  the  Florida  Beefs  on  one 
side,  and  the  Bahama  Banks  on  the  other.  Suppose  they  should 
build  up  a  dam  across  the  Florida  Pass,  and  obstruct  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  they  were  to  connect  Cuba 
with  Yucatan  by  damming  up  the  Yucatan  Pass,  so  that  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  should  cease  to  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  What  should  we  have  ?  The  depth  of  the  marine  basin 
which  holds  the  waters  of  that  Gulf  is,  in  the  deepest  part,  about 
a  mile.  We  should  therefore  have,  by  stopping  up  the  channels 
between  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic,  not  a  sea-level  in  the  Gulf, 
but  we  should  have  a  mean  level  between  evaporation  and 
precipitation.  If  the  former  were  in  excess,  the  level  of  the 
Gulf  waters  would  sink  down  until  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air 
would  be  just  sufficient  to  return  to  the  atmosphere,  as  vapour, 
the  amount  of  water  discharged  by  the  rivers  —  the  Missis- 
sippi and  others — ^into  the  Gulf.  As  the  waters  were  lowered, 
the  extent  of  evaporating  surface  would  grow  less  and  less,  until 
Nature  should  establish  the  proper  ratio  between  the  ability  of 
the  air  to  take  up  and  the  capacity  of  the  clouds  to  let  down. 
Thus  we  might  have  a  sea  whose  level  would  be  much  farther 
below  the  water-level  of  the  ocean  than  is  the  Dead  Sea. 

538.  Hie  formation  of  inland  Imnns — a  third  process. — There  id 
still  another  process,  besides  the  one  already  alluded  to,  by  which 
the  drainage  of  these  inland  basins  may,  through  the  agency  of 
the  winds,  have  been  cut  off  by  the  great  salt  seas,  and  that  is 
by  the  elevation  of  continents  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in 
distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  substitution  caused  thereby 
of  dry  land  instead  of  water  for  the  winds  to  blow  upon.  Now 
suppose  that  a  continent  should  rise  up  in  that  part  of  the  ocean, 
wherever  it  may  be,  that  supplies  the  clouds  vnth  the  vapour 
that  tnakes  the  rain  for  the  hydrographio  basin  of  the  great 
American  lakes.  What  would  be  the  result?  Why,  surely, 
fewer  clouds  and  less  rain,  which  would  involve  a  change  of 
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eUante  in  tlie  klm  Mmstry ;  an  ioozeMa  of  evapontum  firam  if^ 
beoame  a  deorease  of  piedpitaiion  npoa  it;  and^  conaeqnently,  a 
dimination  of  olendj  screens  to  proteot  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
from  being  sodcad  up  by  the  rays  of  the  soil  ;  and  oonsequentiy, 
too.  thexe  frould  fbUow  a  low  stage  for  water-coazaes,  and  a 
lowering  of  the  lake-IeTel  would  ensne, 

539.  EooampieB, — So  £Bur,  I  have  uistaDDed  these  cases  only 
hypothetioally ;.  but,  both  in  regard  to  the  hydvographical  basms 
of  the  Mesioan  Qnlf  and  American  lakea^  I  have  confined  myself 
strictly  to  analogies.  MoTmtain  ranges  have  been  uphea^ved 
acrosB  the  oooxae  of  the  winds,  and  continents  have  been  raised 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and,  no  donbt,  the  influence  of  snch 
upheavals  has  been  felt  in  remote  regions  by  means  of  the  winds, 
and  Ihe  effects  which  a  greater  or  less  amouitjof  moistore  bronj^ 
by  them  would  produce*  In  the  case  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  we 
have  an  examine  of  drainage  that  has  been  cut  ofl^  and  an  illns^ 
tration  of  the  process  by  which  Nature  equalises  the  evaporation 
and  precipitation.  To  do  this,  in  this  instance,  she  is  salting  up 
ihe  basin  which  received  the  drainage  of  this  inland  water-ehed. 
Bere  we*  have  the  appearance,  I  am  told,  of  an  old  channel  by 
which  the  water  nsed  to  flow  from  this  basin  to  the  sea»  Snp- 
posing  there  was  snch  a  time  and  such  a  water-coarse,  the  water 
returned  through  it  to  the  ocean  was  the  amount  by  which  the 
precipitation  used  to  exceed  the  evi^>oration  over  the  whole 
extent  of  country  drained  through  this  now  dry  bed  of  a  river. 
The  winds  have  had  something  to  do  wilh  this ;  they  are  the 
agents  which  used  to  bring  more  moisture  from  the  sea  to  this 
water-shed  than  they  carried  away ;  and  they  are  the  agents 
which  now  cany  off  from  that  valley  more  moisture  than  is 
brought  to  it,  and  which,  therefore,  are  making  a  salt-bed  of 
places  that  used  to  be  covered  by  water.  In  like  manner,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  great  American  lakes  formerly  had  a  drainage 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  for  boats  or  canoes  have  been  actually 
known,  in  former  years,'  and  in  times  of  freshets,  to  pass  from  the 
Mississippi  Biver  over  into  the  lakes.  At  low  water,  the  bed  of 
a  diy  river  can  be  traced  between  them.  Now  the  Salt  Lake  of 
Utah  is  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  our  northern  lake 
basin ;.  that  is  the  quarter  (§  357)  whence  the  xoin-winds  have 
been  supposed  to  come.  May  not  the  same  cause  which  lessened 
the  precipitation  or  increased  the  evaporation  in  the  Salt  Lake 
watexHshed,  have  done  the  same  for  the  water-shed  of  the  great 
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American  system  of  lakes?  K  the  meoBtains  to  the  west— ike 
Sierra  Ne^adfes  foringtanoe^-etand  lugfaer  mm  tlian  iheyformerly 
did,  and  if  the  winds  which  feed  tlie  Salt  Lake  vMey  with  pre- 
cipitatibn  formerly  had,  as  I  sappose  they  now  have,  to  pass  the 
snmmits'of  fheae  monntains;  it  is  easy  to  peroeiTe  why  the  winds 
shoold  not  oonvey  as  modi  Tsponr  across  litem  now  as  they  did 
when  ^be  summit  of  the  range  was  lower  and  not  so  oooL  The 
Andes,  in  the  trade-wind  region  of  South  America;,  stand  np  so 
high,  that  the  wind,  in  oxder  to*  eross  them,  has  to  part  with  all 
its  moisture  (§297),  and  oonseqnently  there  is,  on  the  west  side, 
a  rainless  region.  Now  sappose  a  range  of  sQoh  mountains  as 
these  to  he  ^evated  across  the  track  of  the  winds  which  supply 
the  lake  oonntry  with  rains ;  itia  easy  to  peioeive  how  liie  whole 
conntry  to  the  leeward  of  sncli  range,  and  now  watered  by  the 
vapour  which  snch  winds  bring;  woold  be  oon^^erted  into  a  ndn- 
less  region.  I  have  nsed  these  hypothetical  cases  to  illustrate  a 
position  which  any  philosopher,  who  considers  the  geological 
agency  of  the  winds,  may  with  propriety  consult,  when  he  is 
told  of  an  inland  basin  thewvtor-levd  of  which,  it  is  evident^  was 
once  higher  than  it  now  is ;-  and  that  position  is  that,  thougb  the 
evidences  of  a  higher  watoF>]evel  be  unmistakable  and  conclusive, 
it  does  not  follow  therefbre  that  there  has  been  a  subsidence  of 
the  lake  basin  itself,  oran  mphesval  of  the  wateivshed  dndned  by 
it  The  cause  which  has'  prodnced  this  change  in  the  water* 
krrel,  instead  of  being  local  and  near,  may  be  remote ;  it  may 
have  its  seat  in  the  obstmction^  to  '*  the  wind  in  his  circuits,'' 
which  have  been  interposed  in  some  oliier  quarter  of  the  world, 
which  obstructions  may  prevent  the  winds  from  taking  up  or 
from  bearing  off  their  wonted  supplies  of  moisture  for  the  region 
whose  water-level  has  been  lowered. 

540.  The  influence  of  the  Sou^  Ameriean  oimthentvponihe  efisMtto 
of  the  Dead  8ea. — ^Having  therefore,  I  hope,  made  dear  the 
meaning  of  the  question  proposed,  l|y  showing  the  manner  in 
which  winds  may  become  important  geological  agents,  and 
having  explained  how  the  upheaving  of  a  mountain  range  in  one 
part  of  die  world  may,  through  the  winds,  bear  upon  the  f^ysical 
geography  of  the  sea,  affect  climates^  and  produce  geological 
phenomena  in  anotiier,  I  return  to  the  I>ead  Sea  and  the  great 
inland  basins  of  Asia,  and*  ask,  How&r  is  it  possible  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  South  American  continent,  and  the  upheaval  of  its 
mountains,  to  have  had  any  effect  upon,  the  watei^level  of  those 

u2 
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seas  ?  There  are  indioaiioiis  (§  535)  that  they  all  once  bad  a 
higher  water-level  than  they  now  have,  and  that  formerly  the 
anioimt  of  precipitation  was  greater  than  it  now  is ;  then  what 
has  become  of  the  sources  of  vapour  ?  What  has  diminished  its 
supply  ?  Its  supply  would  be  diminished  (§  538)  either  by  the 
substitution  of  dry  land  for  water-surface  in  those  parts  of  the 
ocean  which  used  to  supply  that  vapour;  or  the  quantity  of 
vapour  deposited  in  the  hydrc^raphical  basins  cf  those  seas 
would  have  been  lessened  if  a  snow-capped  range  of  mountains 
(§  536)  had  been  elevated  across  the  path  of  these  winds,  between 
the  places  where  they  were  supplied  with  vapour  and  these 
basins.  A  chain  of  evidence  which  it  would  be  difiBcult  to  set 
aside  is  contained  in  the  chapters  lY.,  YL,  and  YIL,  going  to 
show  that  the  vapour  which  supplies  the  extra-tropical  regions  of 
the  north  with  rains  comes,  in  all  probability,  irom  the  trade-wind 
regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

541.  The  path  of  the  S.E,  trade-^nds  over  into  the  northern  hemi" 
sphere, — ^Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  trade-winds  from  that  part  of 
the  world  take  up  there  water  which  is  to  be  rained  in  the 
extra-tropical  north,  the  path  ascribed  to  the  south-east  trades  of 
Africa  and  America,  after  they  descend  and  become  the  pre- 
vailing south-west  winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  should 
pass  over  a  region  of  less  precipitation  generally  than  they  would 
do  if^  while  performing  the  office  of  south-east  trades,  they  had 
blown  over  water  instead  of  land«  The  south-east  trade-winds, 
with  their  load  of  vapour,  whether  great  or  small,  take,  after 
ascending  in  the  equatorial  calms,  a  north-easterly  direction; 
they  continue  to  flow  in  the  upi>er  regions  of  the  air  in  that 
direction  until  they  cross  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  places  of 
least  rain,  then,  between  this  tropic  and  the  pole,  should  be 
precisely  those  places  which  depend  for  their  rains  upon  the 
vapour  which  the  winds  that  blow  over  south-east  trade-wind 
Africa  and  America  convey.  Now,  if  we  could  trace  the  path  of 
the  winds  through  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  we  should  be  able  to  identify  the  track  of  these 
Andean  winds  by  the  droppings  of  the  clouds ;  for  the  path  of 
the  winds  which  depend  for  their  moisture  upon  such  sources  of 
supply  as  the  dry  land  of  Central  South  America  and  Africa 
cannot  overshadow  a  country  that  is  watered  well.  It  is  a  re- 
markable £EK)t  that  the  countries  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of 
the  north  that  are  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  south-east 
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trade-winds  of  Soath  Africa  and  America — ^that  these  ootmtries, 
over  which  theory  makes  these  winds  to  blow,  indnde  all  the 
great  deserts  of  Asia,  and  the  districts  of  least  precipitation  in 
Enrope.  A  line  from  the  Gkdapagos  Islands  through  Florence  in 
Italy,  another  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  through  Aleppo  in 
Holy  Land  (Plate  VII.),  would,  after  passing  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
mark  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  route  of  these  winds ; 
this  is  that  ''  lee  country  "  (§  298)  which,  if  such  bo  the  system 
of  atmospherical  circulation,  ought  to  be  scantily  supplied  with 
rains.  Now  the  hyetographio  map  of  Europe,  in  Johnston's 
beautiful  Phyaicd  AUas,  places  the  region  of  lecust  precipitation 
between  these  two  lines  (Plate  VII.). 

542.  Bdays  for  mj^ying  ihem  mlh  vapour  hy  the  way. — It  would 
seem  that  Nature,  as  if  to  reclaim  this  *'lee"  land  from  the 
desert,  had  stationed  by  the  wayside  of  these  winds  a  succession 
of  inland  seas  to  serve  them  as  relays  for  supplying  them  with 
moisture.  There  is  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  arms,  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  all  of  which  are  situated  exactly  in  this 
direction,  as  though  these  sheets  of  water  were  designed,  in  the 
grand  system  of  aqueous  arrangements^  to  supply  with  fresh 
vapour  winds  that  had  already  left  rain  enough  behind  them  to 
make  an  Amazon  and  an  Orinoco  of.  Now  that  there  has  been 
such  an  elevation  of  land  out  of  the  water,  we  infer  from  the  fact 
that  the  Andes  were  once  covered  by  the  sea,  for  their  tops  are 
now  crowned  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals*  When  they 
and  their  continent  were  submerged — admitting  that  Europe  in 
general  outline  was  then  as  it  now  is — ^it  cannot  be  supposed,  if 
the  circulation  of  vapour  were  then  such  as  it  is  supposed  now  to 
be,  that  the  climates  of  that  part  of  the  Old  World  which  is  under 
the  lee  of  those  mountains  were  then  as  scantily  supplied  with 
moisture  as  they  now  are.  When  the  sea  covered  South  America, 
nearly  all  the  vapour  which  is  now  precipitated  upon  the 
Amazonian  water-shed  was  conveyed  thence  by  the  winds,  and 
distributed,  it  may  be  supposed,  among  the  countries  situated 
along  the  route  (Plate  VII.)  ascribed  to  them. 

543.  AdjwtmefiU  in  ikis  hygrometry  of  C<upian8. — If  ever  the 
Caspian  Sea  exposed  a  larger  surface  for  evaporation  than  it 
now  does — and  no  doubt  it  did;  if  the  precipitation  in  that 
valley  ever  exceeded  the  evaporation  from  it,  as  it  does  in  all 
valleys  drained  into  the  open  sea,  then  there  must  have  been 
a  change  of  hygrometrical  conditions  there.     And  admitting  the 
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TapoTOHqaingB  far  that  valley  ix>  be  sitQated  in  the  direetion 
sappoBed,  the  riBing  up  of  a  oontinent  from  the  bottom  of  tiie  sea, 
or  the  upheaval  of  a  lan^  of  momxtains  in  certain  parts  <^ 
Amerioa,  Afrioa,  or  Spain,  acitMB  the  route  of  liie  winds  which 
brov^t  the  rain  for  the  Oaspian '  waterHshed,  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  rob  them  of  the  moisture  which  Ifhey  were  wcmt  to 
carry  away  and  precipitate  npon  this  great  inland  baaxn.  Bee 
how  the  Andes  have  made  Atacama  a  desert,  and  of  Western 
Pern  a  rainless  oomitry :  these  regions  have  been  made  ndnlees 
simply  by  tine  rising  np  of  a  mountain  range  between  them  and 
the  vapoor-springs  in  the  ocean  which  fded  with  moistaxe  ihe 
winds  that  blow  over  those  now  rsinless  regions. 

544.  OomMm  in  ^  iempwmte  tme  of  thU  hmmuflhere  AtU  are 
muter  ike  lee  of  lamd  in  ike  irade-wind  regione  of  Mm  oQner  ate  -dry 
eeembriee, — That  pest  of  Asia,  then,  which  is  under  the  lee  of 
southern  trade-wind  Africa,  lies  to  tiie  north  of  the  tiepic  of 
Cancer,  and  between  two  lines,  the  one  passing  1hro«^  Gape 
Falmas  and  Medina,  the  other  through  Aden  and  Delhi.  Being 
extended  to  the  equator,  they  will  inolade  that  part  of  it  whidi 
is  crossed  by  the  eontinental  south-east  trade^winds  of  Afrioa 
after  they  lave  traversed  the  greatest  extent  of  land  am&oe 
(Plate  Til.).  The  range  which  lies  beftv^een  the  two  lines 
which  represent  the  course  of  ihe  American  winds  with  Iheir 
vapours,  and  the  two  lines  which  r^nesent  Hb»  eourse  of  the 
African  winda  with  their  vapoun,  is  the  range  v^adi  is  under 
the  lee  of  winds  that  have,  for  ihe  most  part,  tmvexaeft  water 
surface  or  iAte  ecean  in  their  eircuffc  as  eonthneast  trade-winds. 
But  a  bare  inspection  of  Plate  YII.  will  idiow  that  the  south-east 
trade-windB  which  cross  the  equator  between  io^tude  15° 
and  5(Pwest,  and  which  axe  «uppoaad  to  'blow -over  into  iMs 
nemisphefe  between  ihese  two  ranges,  hsAre  trwnmsd  land 
as  well  as  water ;  and  the  Trade-wind  Chart  *  ahowe  ihat  it 
is  pFecisely  those  winds  wfaioh,  in  the  summer  and  &U,  are 
converted  into  south*west  monsoons  for  siqiplying  ^le  whole 
extent  of  Guinea  witii  Tains  to  make  rivers  o£  Xhose  whtds, 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  leave  much  of  their  moistnre  hehind 
them,  and  pass  along  to  their  diannels  in  the  grand  j^fvtem 
of  circulation,  for  the  most  part,  as  "dry  winds.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  channels  thssu^  which  the  vrinds 
blow  that  cross  the  equator  at  the  sevend  places  TumeA  aen 
*  Serial  of  Mamr's  Wtnci  and  OunmtChnta. 
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afi  shaiplj  defined  in  nature  as  the  linea  aaggeated,  or  as  Plate 
VIL  wonld  repieeent  them  to  be. 

54&  l%0ir  mktaUonf  and  the  range  of  drj/  wkid94 — ^The  "whole 
region  of  the  extra-tropical  Old  World  that  is  indnded  within 
the  ran^os  marked  is  theregion  which  has  most  land  to  windward 
of  it  in  the  soniheim  hemisphere.  Now  it  is  a  omons  ooimcideMej 
at  least,  thatall  the  great  extra-tropical  deserts  <2f  the  ^earth,  with 
those  regions  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  ha^e  the  least  amount 
of  precipitation  upon  ihem,  should  lie  within  this  range.  That 
they  are  situated  under  the  lee  of  the  southern  ootntinents, 
and  have  but  little  rain,  may  be  a  coincidence,  I  admit ;  but 
that  these  deserts  of  the  Old  World  are  placed  where  thej  are 
is  no  coincidenoe— no  accident :  they  are  placed  where  they  are, 
and  as  they  are,  by  design;  and  in  being  so  placed,  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  subsecrre  some  grand  purpose  in  the 
terrestrial  economy.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  if  we  can  discover 
any  other  marks  of  that  design — any  of  the  purposes  to  be  sub- 
served by  such  sfn  arrangement— end  trace  stny  connection 
between  that  arrangement  and  the  supposition  which  I  maintain 
as  to  the  place  where  the  winds  that  blow  over  these  regions 
derive  their  vapours.  It  will  be  remarked  at  once  that  all  the 
inhmd  seas  of  Asia,  and  ail  those  of  Europe  except  the  semi- 
fresh-water  gul£sr  of  the  north,  are  within  this  range.  The 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black, 
4md  the  Caspian,  all  Mi  within  it  And  why  are  they  planted 
there  ?  Why  are  thej  arranged  to  the  narth-east  and  south-^est 
under  this  lee,  and  in  the  very  direction  in  which  theory  makes 
this  breadth  of  thirsty  winds  to  prevail  ?  Clearly  and  obviously, 
one  of  the  purposes  in  the  divine  economy  was,  that  they  might 
replenish  with  vapour  the  winds  that  are  almost  vaponrless 
when  they  arrive  at  these  regions  in  the  igeneial  system  of 
circulation.  And  wihy  should  these  winds  be  almost  vapourless  ? 
They  are  almost  vaponrless  because  their  route,  in  the  general 
system  of  oirculatton,  is  such,  that  they  are  not  brought  into 
oontaot  with  a  water-eax&oe  from  which  the  needful  supplies  of 
vapour  axe  to  be  had;  or,  being  obtaine4»  the  supplies  have 
since  been  taken  away  by  the  cool  tops  of  mountain  ranges  over 
which  these  vnnds  have  had  to  pass. 

546.  I%e  MedUemmeam  fnihin  ii. — ^In  the  Mediterranean,  the 
evaporation  is  greater  than  the  precipitatioiL.  Upon  the  Bed 
Sea  there  never  falls  a  drop  of  rain ;  it  is  all  eviqporation.    Are 
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we  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  regard  the  Bed  Sea  as  a  make^ 
weight,  thrown  in  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  clond  and  son- 
shine,  and  to  dispense  rain  to  certain  parts  of  the  earth  in  due 
season  and  in  proper  quantities  ?  Have  we  not,  in  these  two  facts* 
evidence  conclusive  that  the  winds  which  blow  over  these  two 
seas  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  dry  country — from  regions 
which  contain  few  or  no  pools  to  furnish  supplies  of  vapour? 

547.  Heaoy  evcgporalion. — ^Tndeed,  so  scantily  supplied  with 
vapour  are  the  winds  which  pass  in  the  general  channels  of 
circulation  over  the  water-shed  and  sea-basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  they  take  up  there  more  water  as  vapour  than  they 
deposit  as  rain.  But,  throwing  out  of  the  question  what  is 
taken  up  from  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean  itself,  these 
winds  deposit  more  water  upon  the  waternshed  whose  drainage 
leads  into  the  sea  than  they  take  up  from  it  again.  The  excess 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  so  thirsty  are  the  winds  which  blow  across 
the  bosom  of  that  sea,  that  they  not  only  take  up  again  all  the 
water  that  those  rivers  pour  into  it,  but  they  are  supposed 
by  philosophers  to  create  a  demand  for  an  immense  current 
from  the  Atlantic  to  supply  the  waste.  It  is  estimated  that 
three*  times  as  much  water  as  the  Mediterranean  receives  from 
its  rivers  is  evaporated  from  its  surface.  This  may  be  an  over- 
estimate, but  the  &ct  that  evaporation  from  it  is  in  excess  of  the 
precipitation,  is  made  obvious  by  the  current  which  the  Atlantic 
sends  into  it  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  and  the  difference, 
we  may  rest  assured,  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  is  carried  off 
to  modify  climate  elsewhere — ^to  refresh  with  showers  and  make 
fruitful  some  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

548.  Uie  vfinde  ikai  give  ratru  to  Siberian  rivers  have  to  croee  the 
tie^ppes  of  Agio, — The  great  inland  basin  of  Asia,  which  contains 
the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  is  situated  on  the  route  which 
this  hypothesis  requires  these  thirsty  winds  from  south-east 
trade-wind  Africa  and  America  to  take ;  and  so  scant  of  vapour 
are  these  winds  when  they  arrive  in  this  basin,  that  they  have 
no  moisture  to  leave  behind;  just  as  much  as  they  pour  down 
they  take  up  again  and  carry  off.  We  know  (§  267)  that  the 
volume  of  water  returned  by  the  rivere,  the  rains,  and  the  dews, 
into  the  whole  ocean,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  which 
the  whole  ocean  gives  back  to  the   atmosphere ;  as  far  as  our 

*  Vide  article  **  Physical  Gooq^mphy/'  Encydopsedia  Britannlca. 
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knowledge  extends,  the  level  of  each  of  these  two  seas  is  an 
pernianent  as  that  of  the  great  ocean  itself.  Therefore,  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  by  rivers,  the  rains,  and  the  dews, 
into  these  two  seas,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  which  these 
two  seas  give  back  as  vapour  to  the  atmosphere.  These  winds, 
therefore,  do  not  begin  permanently  to  lay  down  their  load  of 
moisture,  be  it  g^eat  or  small,  until  they  cross  the  Oural 
Mountains.  On  the  steppes  of  Issam,  after  they  have  supplied 
the  Amazon  and  the  other  great  equatorial  rivers  of  the  south, 
we  find  them  first  beginning  to  lay  down  more  moisture  than 
they  take  up  again.  In  the  Obi,  the  Yenesi,  and  the  Lena  is  to 
be  found  the  volume  that  indicates  the  load  of  water  which  these 
winds  have  brought  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Bed  Sea;  for  in  these  almost  hyper- 
borean river-basins  do  we  find  the  first  instance  in  which, 
throughout  the  entire  range  assigned  these  winds,  they  have, 
after  supplying  the  Amazon,  etc.,  left  more  water  behind  them 
than  they  have  taken  up  again  and  carried  off.  The  low 
temperatures  of  Siberian  Asia  are  quite  sufficient  to  extract  from 
these  winds  the  remnants  of  vapour  which  the  cool  moimtain-tops 
and  mighty  rivers  of  the  southern  hemisphere  have  left  in  them. 
549.  How  dimaies  in  one  hemisphere  depend  upon  the  arrangement 
of  land  in  the  other^  and  upon  the  course  of  the  winds. — ^Here  I  may 
be  permitted  to  pause,  that  I  may  call  attention  to  another 
remarkable  coincidence,  and  admire  the  marks  of  design,  the 
beautiful  and  exquisite  adjustments  that  we  here  see  provided, 
to  insure  the  perfect  workings  of  the  great  aqueous  and  atmo- 
spherical machine.  This  coincidence— may  I  not  call  it  cause 
and  effect  ? — is  between  the  hygrometrical  conditions  of  all  the 
countries  within,  and  the  hygrometrical  conditions  of  all  the 
countries  without,  the  range  included  within  the  lines  which  I 
have  drawn  (Plate -VII.)  to  represent  the  route  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  of  the  south-east  trade-winds  after  they  have  blown 
their  course  over  the  land  in  South  Africa  and  America.  Both 
to  the  right  and  left  of  this  range  are  countries  included  between 
the  same  parallels  in  which  it  is,  yet  these  countries  all  receive 
more  water  from  the  atmosphere  than  they  give  back  to  it 
again ;  they  all  have  rivers  running  into  the  sea.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  in  Europe  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  all  the  great 
rivers  that  empty  into  the  Atlantic;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  in  Asia  the  Ganges,  and  all  the  great  Chinese  rivers ;  and  in 
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Nortli  America,  in  the  l«titnde  of  the  GMpian  Sea,  k  our  greet 
flystem  of  fresh-water   lakes;   all  of  theee  leoeive  £nooi  the 
atmoepheie  immeDse  TolooieB  of  water,  and  pour  it  baoik  into 
the  sea  in  etreams  the  most  nuyestio.    It  is  remarkahle  that  none 
of  these  oopiously^iipplied  water-sheds  have  to  the  south-<w»et 
of  them,  in  the  trade- wind  regions  of  the  sonthem  hemii^hete, 
any  coneiderahle  body  of  land ;  they  are,  all  of  them,  under  the 
lee  of  evaporating  siuiaces  in  the  trade-wind  regiaos  of  the 
eouth.    Only  those  oonntries  in  the  eaEtra-tzopical  north  whioh 
I  have  desoribed  as  lying  nnder  the  lee  of  trade-wind  Sonih 
Amerioa  and  Africa  «bb  scantily  anpplied  with  raine.     j^y 
examine  Plate  VIL  in  this  oonneotion.    It  tends  to  oonfixm  the 
views  taken  in  Chapter  YIL    The  snxfaoe  of  the  Caspian  JSea  is 
aboat  eqnal  to  that  of  our  lakes ;  in  it,  evaporation  is  just  eqnal 
to  ibe  precipitation.    Our  lakes  are  between  the  jame  parallels, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  western  coast  of  America 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  is  from  the  western  coast  of  Eorope;  and 
yet  the  waters  discharged  by  the  St.  Lawrence  give  ns  an  idea  of 
how  greatly  the  precipitation  upon  its  hydrogn^ihic  basin  is  in 
excess  of  the  evaporation.    To  windward  of  the  lakes,  and  in  the 
trade-wind  regions  of  the  southern  hflmiiyhegB!»  is  no  land ;  hut 
to  windward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  tlw  trade^wind  r^on  of 
the  sonthem  hemisphere,  thcure  is  land.    Thevafore,  supposing 
the  course  of  the  vapour-distributing  winds  to  be  auuh  as  I 
maintain  it  to  be,  ought  they  not  to  carry  more  water  from 
the  ocean  to  the  American  lakes  than  H  is  possible  for  them 
to  cany  from  the  land — ^from  the  interior  of  South  Africa  and 
America — ^to  the  valley  of  the  Cai^ian  Sea?    In  like  manner 
(§  365),  extra-tropical  New  Holland  and  South  Africa  have  each 
land — ^not  water— to  the  windward  of  them  in  the  trade-wind 
regions  of  the  aorthezn  hemisphere,  where,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  vapour  for  their  rains  ought  to  be  taken  up: 
they  are  both  countries  of  little  rain ;  but  extra-tropical  Sooth 
America  has,  in  the  trade-wind  region  to  windward  of  it  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  a  ^great  extent  of  ocean,  and  the  amoont 
of  precipitation  (§  299)  in    extra-tropical  South   America  is 
wonderfuL    The  coincidence,  therefore,  is  remarkaUe,  that  the 
countries  in  the  extra-tropical  r^ons  of  this  hemisphere,  which 
lie  to  the  north-east  of  large  districts  of  land  in  the  trade-wind 
regions  of  the  other  hemisphere,  should  be  scantily  supplied  with 
rains ;  and  likewise  that  those  so  situated  in  the  eai^nktrspioal 
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fioath,  Tvith  jsegard  to  land  in  the  ixade-wind  xegkm  of  the  north, 
should  also  be  floantilj  sailed  with  rains. 

ii50.  Tewutrial  <idaptaiMMii.^-HaYiDgtiiaB  remarked  nponth^ 
dry  ooinoidences,  let  ns  ooniemplftte  the  beantiM  harmony 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  land  and  water,  as  we  find 
ihem  along  this  oonjeciaral  "  wind-road«"  (Plate  YII.)  Those 
who  admit  design  in  terrestzial  .adaptations,  or  who  have  studied 
the  economy  of  oosmical  anangements,  will  not  be  loth  io  grant 
that  by  design  the  atmosphere  keeps  in  circulation  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture ;  ihat  Ihe  water  of  which  tibis  moisture  is 
made  is  supplied  by  the  aqneotis  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  zetmmed  to  the  seas  again  thxough  isivexB  and  the  process 
of  preeipitation.;  for  were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  -a  permanent 
inereaae  or  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  water  thus  put  and  kept  in 
circnlatian  by  the  winds,  which  would  be  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding change  xxf  hygrometrical  conditions,  which,  in  turn, 
would  d»w  after  it  ]>en>i«ii(mt  d>M«w  of  Oimaie;  and  per- 
manent  chamges  of  climate  would  iayolTe  tbe  nibimate  well-being 
of  myriads  of  oiganisms,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms. The  quantity  of  moisture  that  the  atmosphere  keeps  in 
circulation  is,  no  doubt,  just  that  quantity  which  is  best  suited 
to  the  well-being,  and  most  adapted  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  ve^table  and  animal  kingdoms ;  and  that  quantity  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  arrangement  and  the  proportions  that  we  see 
in  nature  between  the  land  and  the  water — ^between  mountain 
and  desert,  river  and  sea.  If  the  .seas  and  evaporating  surfisLces 
were  changed,  and  removed  frion  the  places  they  oocnpy  to  other 
places,  the  principal  places  of  precipitation  probably  would  also 
be  changed  :  whole  families  of  plants  w£»uld  wither  and  die  for 
want  of  cbnd  .and  nushine,  dry  and  wet,  in  proper  proportions 
and  in  due  season :  and,  with  the  blight  of  plants,  whole  tribes 
of  animals  would  also  perish.  Under  such  a  chance  arrange- 
ment, man  would  no  longea*  be  able  to  arely  upon  the -early  and 
the  latter  rain,  or  to  count  with  certainty  upon  the  rains  being 
sent  in  due  season  for  seed-time  and  harvest  And  that  the  rain 
will  be  sent  in  due  season  we  are  assured  from  on  high ;  and 
when  we  recollect  who  it  is  that  *'sendeth"  it,  we  feel  the 
conviction  stnmg  within  us,  that  He  who  sendeth  the  rain  has  the 
winds  for  his  messengers;  and  that  they  may  do  his  bidding,  the 
land  and  .theisea  were  amgiged,  both  as  to  position  and  relative 
ptEopaEtians  where  they  are,  and  as  thejr  are. 
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551.  The  Ited  Sea  and  its  vapoun, — It  should  be  lx>me  in  mind 
that,  by  this  hypothesis,  the  south-east  trade-winds,  after  they 
rise  up  at  the  eqnater  (Plate  I.),  have  to  overleap  the  north-east 
trade-winds.  Consequently,  they  do  not  touch  the  earth  until 
near  the  tropic  of  Cancer  (see  the  bearded  arrows,  Plate  VII.), 
more  frequently  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  it ;  but  for  a 
part  of  every  year,  the  place  where  these  vatdting  south-east 
trades  first  strike  the  earth,  after  leaving  the  other  hemisphere, 
is  Very  near  this  tropic.  On  the  equatorial  side  of  it,  be  it 
remembered,  the  north-east  trade-winds  blow;  on  the  polar  side, 
what  were  the  south-east  trades,  and  what  are  now  the  prevailing 
south-westerly  winds  of  our  hemisphere,  prevail  Now  examine 
Plate  y IL,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  half  of  the  Bed  Sea 
is  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  the  lower  half  is  to  the  south  of 
it ;  that  the  latter  is  within  the  north-east  trade-wind  region ; 
the  former,  in  the  region  where  the  south-west  passage  winds  are 
the  prevailing  winds.  The  River  Tigris  is  probably  evaporated 
from  the  upper  half  of  this  sea  by  these  winds ;  while  the  north- 
cast  trade-winds  take  up  from  the  lower  half  those  vapours  which 
feed  the  Nile  with  rain,  and  which  the  clouds  deliver  to  the  cold 
demands  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Thus  there  are  two 
''  wind-roads  "  crossing  this  sea :  to  the  windward  of  it>  each 
road  runs  through  a  rainless  region ;  to  the  leeward  there  is,*  in 
each  case,  a  river  rained  down.  The  Persian  Gulf  lies,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  track  of  the  south-west  winds ;  to  the  windward 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  desert ;  to  the  leeward,  the  Biver  Indus. 
This  is  the  route  by  which  theory  would  require  the  vapour  from 
the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  to  be  conveyed,  and  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  find  indications  that  it  is  conveyed.  For 
to  leeward  do  we  find,  in  each  case,  a  river,  telling  to  us,  by 
signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  it  receives  more  water  from  the 
clouds  than  it  gives  back  to  the  winds. 

552.  Certain  seas  and  deserts  considered  as  counterpoises  in  ths 
terrestrial  mouMnery, — Is  it  not  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
winds  which  travel  the  road  suggested  from  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere should,  when  they  touch  the  earth  on  the  polar  side  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  be  so  thirsty,  more  thirsty,  much  more,  than 
those  which  travel  on  either  side  of  their  path,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  southern  seas,  not  from  southern 
lauds?  The  Mediterranean  has  to  give  those  winds  three  times 
as  much  vapour  as  it  receives  from  them  (§  547) ;  the  Bed  Sea 
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gives  them  as  mnoh  as  they  can  take,  and  leceiTes  nothing  back 
in  return  but  a  little  dew  (§  376) ;  the  Persian  Gulf  also  gives 
more  than  it  receives.  What  becomes  of  the  rest?  Doubtless  it 
is  given  to  the  winds,  that  they  may  bear  it  off  to  distant  regions, 
and  make  lands  fruitful,  that  but  for  these  sources  of  supply 
would  be  almost  rainless,  if  not  entirely  arid,  waste,  and  barren. 
These  seas  and  arms  of  the  ocean  now  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  as  counterpoises  in  the  great  hygrometrical  machinery  of 
our  planet. — As  sheets  of  water  placed  where  they  are  to  balance 
ihe  land  in  the  trade-wind  region  of  South  America  and  South 
Africa,  they  now  present  themselves.  When  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  were  laid,  the  Great  Architect  ^  measured  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  the  heavens  with  a  span, 
and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ;*' 
and  hence  we  know  that  they  are  arranged  both  according  to 
proportion  and  to  place.  Here,  then,  we  see  harmony  in  the 
winds,  design  in  the  mountains,  order  in  the  sea,  arrangement  for 
the  dust,  and  form  for  the  desert.  Here  are  signs  of  beauty  and 
works  of  grandeur ;  and  we  may  now  fiEmcy  that,  in  this  exquisite 
system  of  adaptations  and  compensationB,  we  can  almost  behold, 
in  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  tha  very  waters  that  were 
held  in  the  hollow  of  the  Almighty  hand  when  He  weighed  the 
Andes  and  balanced  the  hills  of  Africa  in  the  comprehensive 
scales.  In  that  great  inland  basin  of  Asia  which  holds  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  embraces  an  area  of  one  million  and  a  half  of 
geographical  square  miles,  we  see  the  water-surface  sq  exquisitely 
adjusted,  that  it  is  just  sufficient,  and  no  more,  to  return  to  the 
atmosphere  as  vapour  exactly  as  much  moistnre  as  the  atmosphere 
lends  in  rain  to  ^e  rivers  of  that  basin — a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  &ot  that  the  span  of  the  heavens  was  meted  out  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  waters.  Thus  we  are  entitled  to  regard 
(§  542)  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Peroian  Gulf  as 
relays,  distributed  along  the  route  of  these  thirsty  winds  from 
the  continents  of  the  other  hemisphere,  to  supply  them  with 
vapours,  or  to  restore  to  them  that  which  they  have  left  behind 
to  feed  the  sources  of  the  Amazon,  the  INiger,  and  the  Congo. 

553.  Hffpathesis  supported  hp  facts. — The  hypothesis  that  the 
winds  from  South  Africa  and  America  do  take  the  course  through 
Europe  and  Asia  which  I  have  marked  out  for  them  (Plate  YII.), 
is  supported  by  so  many  coincidences,  to  say  the  least,  that  wo 
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are  enticed  to  rtgud.  it  aa  fxohahkj  omiect,  uadl  a  tada  of 
Goinoidenoet  at  2ea^  a*  striking,  can  be  adduced  to  ahefarthat  sack 
ia  not  the  ea^e.    Betaniiiig  onee  moce  to  a  eonaidnafeioii  of  ihm 
geologioal  agenoj  of  the  winda  in  aaoonntiiig  fbr  the  depveaaifai 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  we  now  aee  the  fftot  palpably  Imiaght  out  befom 
118,  that  if  the  ^tndts  of  Gabialtar  were  to  be  barred  op,  ao  that 
no  water  oirald  paaa  through  them,  we  ahonid  hasre  »  great 
depraaeioiL  of  wvter-la^  in.  the  Meditesnuieaxi.    Thsee:  tuaea  as 
much  water  (i  547)  ia  avapoiated  from  that  aaa  aa-  iazetomed  t» 
it  tiux>iigh  the:  livieTa.    A  portion  of  waiter  evaporated  fihom  it  is 
probably  rained  down  and  returned  to  it  ttmnij^  the  rrvens ;  but, 
Buppoaing  it  to  be  barred  up :  aa  the  demand  upon  it  for  vapovr 
woold  ezoeed  1h»  supply  1^  raina  and  riTer%  it  woald  commence 
to  dfy^np;  aa  it  sinka  down,,  the  area  exposed  for  evapafstuA 
would  deorease,  and  the  suppliea  to  the  riyecs  would  *ii«>t«i»K, 
nutii  finally  there  would  be  established  between  the  e'V(apQratixm> 
and  prec^itatLon  an  eqmlibsinm,  aa  in  the  Dead  and  Caapias 
Seas.    Bat,  for  aoght  we  know,  the-  wa(ter4eyd[  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean might,  beibre  this  eqnilibianm  were  attained,  have  to 
I'each  a  atage  far  bdow  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  leveL    The  Lake 
Tadjnxa  is  bbdw  in  the  act  of  attaining  sooh  an  eq|nilibrmmi. 
There  axe  conneeted  with  it  the  rmnaina  of  a  dumnel  by  which 
the  water  rain  into  tiie  aea ;  but  the  snxface  of  ^e  lake*  ia  now 
five  htmdred  feet  below  the  sea4evel^aod  it  ia  saiting^  up.    If 
not  in  the  Dead  Sea^  do  we  not,  in  the-  valley  of  this,  lake,  find 
outcropping  some  reason  for  the  qnestaen,  What  have<  the  winds 
had  to  do  witih  the  phenomena  before  ns? 

554.  ir<H0,  by  Ae  mndsy  Ihe  age  afeerkm  geaiofktd  fhenawmim  t» 
ofts  hemufhere  may  he  compared  toUk  <fta  o^e  of  Ihoee  in  the  dher, — 
The  winda,  in  this  sense,  are  geologioal  agenta  of  great  power. 
It  ia  not  impoaaible  but  that  they  may  afford  na  the  means  of 
comparing,  directly,  geological  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
one  hemisphere,  with  geological  events  in  anotiber :  e,  ^.,  the  tops 
of  the  Andes  were  once  at  the  bottom  of  Ito  sea* — ^Whioh  is  the 
oldest  formation,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  tibe  Andes?  If  the 
former  be  the  older,  then  tiie  climate  o£  tiie  Dead  Sea  must 
have  been  hygrometrically  very  dtffeient  ficom  what  it  now  is. 
In  r^srding  liie  winds  as  geologioal  agents,  we  isam  no  longer 
consider  them  as  the  type  of  instabilily.  We  should  rather  treat 
them  in  the  li^tt  of  ancient  and  fidiliftil  oh]!onicler»;  vdiich^  upon 
being  rightly  consulted,,  will  revteal  to  ub  truths  that  Nature  has 
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written  upon  their  wings  in  eharacters  aa  legible  and  enduring  bb 
any  with  which  she  has  ever  engraved  the  historj  of  geological 
events  npon  the  tablet  of  the  rock. 

555.  7%0  Andea  older  (han  the  Dead  Sea  as  an  inland  footer. — ^The 
waters  of  Lake  Titicaca,  which  receives  ihe  drainage  of  the  great 
inland  basin  of  the  Andes^  are  only  brackish,  not  salt.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  this  lake  has  not  been  standing  long  enon^ 
to  become  briny,  like  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  consequently, 
it  belongs  to  a  more  recent  period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
also  be  interesting  to  hear  that  my  Mend  CSaptain  Lynch  informs 
me  that,  in  his  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  saw  what  he  took 
to  be  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  that  once  flowed  from  it.  And  thus 
we  have  two  more  links,  stout  and  strong,  to  add  to  the  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence  going  to  sustain  the  testimony  of  this 
strange  and  fickle  witness  which  I  have  caUed  up  from  Ihe  sea  to 
testify  in  this  presence  concerning  the  works  of  Nature,  and  to 
tell  us  which  be  the  older — ^the  Andes,  watching  the  stars  with 
their  hoary  heads,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  sleeping  upon  its  ancient  beds 
of  ciystal  salt. 


CHAPTEB  Xm. 

560.  Si£marme  scenery. — *'  We  dive,"  says  Schleiden,*  '^  into  the 
liquid  crystal  of  Ihe  Lidian  Ocean,  and  it  opens  to  us  the  most 
wondrous  enchantments,  reminding  us  of  fairy  tales  in  child- 
hood's dreams.  The  strangely  branching  thickets  bear  living 
flowers.  Dense  masses  of  meandrinas  and  astraeas  contrast  with 
the  leafjr,  cup-shaped  expansions  of  the  explanaries,  the  variously- 
ramified  Madrepores,  which  are  now  spread  out  like  fingers,  now 
rise  in  trunk-like  branches,  and  now  display  the  most  elegant 
array  of  interlacing  branches.  The  colouring  surpasses  every- 
thing ;  vivid  green  alternates  with  brown  or  yellow ;  rich  tints 
of  purple,  from  pale  red-brown  to  the  deepest  blue.  Brilliant 
rosy,  yellow,  or  peach-coloured  Null  ipores  overgrow  the  decaying 
masses,  and  are  themselves  interwoven  with  the  pearl-coloured 
plates  of  the  Betipores,  resembling  the  most  delicate  ivory 
carvings.    Close  by  wave  the  yellow  and  lilao  &nsy  perforated 

♦  •*  The  Plant" 
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like  trellis-work,  of  the  Gorgonias.  The  clear  sand  of  the  bottom 
is  covered  with  the  thousand  strange  forms  and  tints  of  the  sea- 
urchins  and  star-fishes.  The  leaf-like  flustras  and  escharas 
adhere  like  mosses  and  lichens  to  the  branches  of  the  corals;  the 
yellow,  green,  and  pui-plc-striped  limpets  cling  like  monstrous 
cochineal  insects  upon  their  trunks.  Like  gigantic  cactus- 
blossoms,  sparkling  in  the  most  ardent  colours,  the  sea-anemones 
expand  their  crowns  of  tentacles  upon  the  broken  rocks,  or  more 
modestly  embellish  the  flat  bottom,  looking  like  beds  of  variegated 
ranunculuses.  Around  the  blossoms  of  the  coral  shrubs  play  the 
hummingbirds  of  the  ocean,  little  fish  sparkling  with  red  or  blue 
metallic  glitter,  or  gleaming  in  golden  green,  or  in  the  brightest 
silvery  lustre.  Softly,  like  spirits  of  the  deep,  the  delicate  milk- 
white  or  bluish  bolls  of  the  jelly-fishes  float  through  this  charmed 
world.  Here  the  gleaming  violet  and  gold -green  Isabelle,  and 
the  flaming  yellow,  black,  and  vermilion-striped  coquette,  chase 
their  prey;  there  the  band-fish  shoots,  snake-like,  through 
the  thicket,  like  a  long  silver  ribbon,  glittering  with  rosy  and 
azure  hues.  Then  come  the  fabulous  cuttle-fishes,  decked  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  marked  by  no  definite  outline, 
appearing  and  disappearing,  intercrossing,  joining  company  and 
parting  again,  in  most  fiEintastic  ways ;  and  all  this  in  the  most 
rapid  change,  and  amid  the  most  wonderful  play  of  light  and 
shade,  altered  by  every  breath  of  wind,  and  every  slight  curling 
of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  When  day  declines,  and  the  shades 
of  night  lay  hold  upon  the  deep,  this  fantastic  garden  is  lighted 
up  in  new  splendour.  Millions  of  glowing  sparks,  little  micro- 
scopic medusas  and  crustaceans,  dance  like  glow-worms  through 
the  gloom.  The  sea-feather,  which  by  daylight  is  vermilion- 
coloured,  waves  in  a  greenish,  phosphorescent  light.  Every 
comer  of  it  is  lustrous.  Parts  which  by  day  were  perhaps  dull 
and  brown,  and  retreated  from  the  sight  amid  the  universal 
brilliancy  of  colour,  are  now  radiant  in  the  most  wonderful  play 
of  green,  yellow,  and  red  light;  and,  to  complete  the  wonders  of 
the  enchanted  night,  the  silver  disk,  six  feet  across,  of  the  moon 
fish,*  moves,  slightly  luminojas,  among  the  cloud  of  little  spark- 
ling stars.  The  most  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a' tropical  landscape 
cannot  unfold  as  great  wealth  of  form,  while  in  the  variety  and 
splendour  of  colour  it  would  stand  far  behind  this  garden  land- 
scape, which  is  strangely  composed  exclusively  of  animals,  and 

*  Orthagorificos  molo. 
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not  of  plants ;  for,  characteristio  as  the  Inxtiriant  den^elopment  of 
vegetation  of  the  temperate  zones  is  of  the  sea  bottom,  the  full- 
ness and  multiplicity  of  the  marine  Fauna  is  just  as  prominent  in 
the  regions  of  the  tropics.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  wondrous,  or 
uncommon  in  the  great  classes  of  fish  and  Echinoderms,  jelly- 
fishes  and  Polypes,  and  the  MoUusks  of  all  kinds,  is  crowded 
into  the  warm  and  crystal  waters  of  the  tropical  ocean — rests  in 
the  white  sands,  clothes  the  rough  cliffs,  cliogs,  where  the  room 
is  already  occupied,  like  a  parasite,  upon  the  first  comers,  or 
swims  through  the  shallows  and  depths  of  the  elements — ^while 
the  mass  of  the  vegetation  is  of  a  far  inferior  magnitude.  It  is 
peculiar  in  relation  to  this  that  the  law  valid  on  land,  according 
to  which  the  animal  kingdom,  being  better  adapted  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  outward  circumstances,  has  a  greater  diffusion  than 
the  vegetable  kingdom — for  the  polar  seas  swarm  with  whales, 
seals,  sea-birds,  fishes,  and  countless  numbers  of  the  lower 
animals,  even  where  every  trace  of  vegetation  has  long  vanished 
in  the  eternally  frozen  ice,  and  the  cooled  sea  fosters  no  sea- 
weed— that  this  law,  I  say,  holds  good  also  for  the  sea,  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth;  for  when  we  descend,  vegetable  life 
vanishes  much  sooner  than  the  animal,  and,  even  from  the  depths 
to  which  no  ray  of  light  is  capable  of  penetrating,  the  sounding- 
lead  brings  up  news  at  least  of  living  infusoria."--ScHLErDRN*s 
Lectures,  p.  403 — i06. 

561.  Ignorance  concerning  (he  depth  of  **  blue  water. ^ — ^Until  the 
commencement  of  the  plan  of  deep-sea  soundings,  as  they  have 
been  conducted  in  the  American  and  English  navies,  the  bottom 
of  what  the  sailors  call  '*  blue  water  *'  was  as  unknown  to  us  as 
is  the  interior  of  any  of  the  planets  of  our  system.  Boss  and 
Dupetit  Thouars,  with  other  ofBcers  of  the  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  navies,  had  attempted  to  fathom  the  deep  sea,  some  with 
silk  threads,  some  with  spun-yam  (coarse  hemp  threads  twisted 
together),  and  some  with  the  common  lead  and  line  of  navigation. 
All  of  these  attempts  were  made  upon  the  supposition  that  when 
the  lead  reached  the  bottom,  either  a  shock  would  be  felt,  or  tho 
line,  becoming  slack,  would  cease  to  run  out. 

562.  Early  atlempts  ai  deep-^ea  eoundings — mnworiky  ofrdiance. — 
The  series  of  systematic  experiments  recently  made  upon  this 
subject  show  that  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  such  a  sup- 
position, for  the  shock  caused  by  striking  bottom  cannot  be  com- 
municated through  very  great  depths.    Furthermore,  the  lights 
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of  experieboe  show  thai,  as  a  general  rule,  the  under  currents  of 
the  deep  sea  have  force  enough  to  take  the  line  out  long  after  the 
plummet  has  ceased  to  do  so.  Consequently,  there  is  hut  little 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  deep-sea  soundings  of  former  methods, 
when  the  depths  reported  exceeded  eight  or  ten  Uiousand  feet. 

563.  Variom  vtethodt  tried  orpropoied. — Attempts  to  iathom  the 
ocean,  both  by  sound  and  jiressure,  had  been  made,  but  out  in 
"  blue  water  "  every  trial  was  only  a  £ulure  repeated.  The  most 
ingenious  and  beantiful  contrivances  for  deep-sea  soundings  were 
resorted  to.  By  exploding  petards,  or  ringing  bells  in  the  deep 
aea,  when  the  winds  were  hushed,  and  all  was  still,  the  echo  or 
reverberation  from  the  bottom  might,  it  was  held,  be  heard,  and 
the  depth  determined  from  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels 
through  water.  But,  though  the  concussion  took  place  many 
feet  below  the  surface,  echo  was  silent,  and  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  the  bottom.  Eriosson  and  others  constructed  deep- 
sea  leads  having  a  column  of  air  in  them,  which,  by  compression, 
would  show  iiie  aqueous  prsssure  to  which  they  might  be  sub- 
jected. This  was  found  to  answer  well  for  ordinaiy  purposesi, 
but  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  where  the  pressure  would  be  equal 
to  several  hundred  aliQOspheres,  the  trial  was  more  than  this 
instrument  could  stand.  Mr.  Baur,  an  ingenious  mechanician  of 
New  York,  constructed,  according  to  a  plan  which  I  furnished 
him,  a  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus.  To  the  lead  was  attached, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  screw  propeller,  a  small  piece  of  clock- 
work  for  registerix^^  the  number  of  revoIutioDs  made  by  the  little 
screw  during  the  descent,  and  it  having  been  ascertained  by 
experiment  in  shoal  water  that  the  apparatus,  in  descending, 
would  cause  the  propeller  to  make  one  revolution  for  eveiy 
tathom  of  perpendicular  descent,  hands  provided  with  the  x^ower 
of  self-registoation  were  attached  to  a  dial,  and  the  instrument 
was  complete.  It  worked  beautifully  in  moderate  depths,  but 
failed  in  blue  water,  from  the  difficulty  of  hauling  it  up  if  the 
line  used  were  small,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  down  if 
the  line  used  were  laige  enough  to  give  the  requisite  strength  for 
hauling  it  up.  An  old  sea-captain  proposed  a  torpedo,  such  as  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  whale  fishery  for  blowing  up  the  monsteTs 
of  the  deep,  only  this  one  was  intended  to  explode  on  touching 
the  bottom.  It  was  proposed  first  to  ascertain  by  actual  experi- 
ment the  rate  at  which  the  torpedo  would  sink,  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  eoimd  or  the  gas  would  ascend,  and  S0|  by  Omimg  the 
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interval,  to  determine  the  depth*  This  plan  ironld  afford  no 
speoimens  of  the  bottom,  and  its  adoption  was  opposed  hy  other 
obstacles.  One  gentleman  proposed  to  nse  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph. The  wire  properly  coated,  was  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
sounding-line,  and  to  ^  plummet  was  attached  machinery,  so 
contrived  that  on  the  increase  of  every  100  fathoms,  and  by  means 
of  the  additional  pressnie  the  circuit  would  be  restored,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Locke's  electro-chronograph,  and  a 
message  would  come  up  to  tell  how  many  hundred  fathoms  up 
and  down  the  plummet  had  sunk.  As  beautiful  as  this  idea  was, 
it  was  not  simple  enough  in  pzactical  application  to  answer  our 
purposes. 

564.  Phyiiedl  problemt  more  difficult  ihan  that  of  meaturing  (he 
de^  of  ihe  tea  have  been  acoomjpiithed. — Qreater  difficulties  than 
any  presented  by  the  problem  of  deep-sea  soundings  had  been 
overcome  in  other  departments  of  physical  research.  These  plans 
and  attempts  served  to  encourage,  nor  were  they  fruitless,  though 
they  proved  barren  of  practical  rescQts.  Astronomers  had  mea> 
sured  the  volumes  and  weighed  the  masses  of  the  most  distant 
planets,  and  increased  thereby  the  stock  of  human  knowledge. 
Was  it  creditable  to  the  age  that  the  depths  of  the  sea  should 
remain  in  the  cat^ory  of  an  unsolved  problem  ?  Its  **  oosse  and 
bottom  '*  was  a  sealed  volume,  rich  with  ancient  and  eloquent 
legends,  and  suggestive  of  many  an  instructive  lesson  that  might 
be  useful  and  profitable  to  man.  The  seal  which  covered  it  was 
of  rolling  waves  many  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  Could  it  not 
be  broken  ?  Curiosity  had  always  been  great^  yet  neither  the 
entorprise  nor  the  ingenuity  of  man  had  as  yet  proved  itself  equal 
to  the  task.  No  one  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  and  bringing 
up  from  beyond  the  depth  of  two  or  three  hundred  &thoms  below 
the  aqueous  covering  of  the  earth  any  solid  specimens  of  solid 
mattor  for  the  study  of  philosophers. 

565.  I%0  deepeoa  eotmding  apparatua  of  Peter  ihe  Chreat. — ^The 
honour  of  the  first  attempt  to  recover  specimens  of  the  bottom 
from  great  depths  belongs  to  Peter  the  Great  of  Hussia.  That 
remarkable  man  and  illustrious  monarch  constructed  a  deep-sea 
sounding  apparatus  especially  for  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  ice-hooks,  and  such  as  are  seen  in 
the  hands  of  the  '*  ice-man,"  as,  in  his  daily  rounds,  he  lifts  the 
blocks  of  ice  from' his  cart  in  the  street  for  deliveiy  at  the  door. 
It  was  so  contrived  that  when  it  touched  the  bottom  the  plum- 

X  2 
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met  would  become  detacbed,  and  the  book  would  bring  np  the 
specimen. 

566.  A  jpUm  of  deqp-^ea  sounding  devised  for  the  American  namf. 
— ^Tbe  sea,  with  its  myths,  has  suggested  attractire  themes  to  all 
people  in  all  ages.  Like  the  heavens,  it  affords  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  subjects  for  pleasing  and  profitable  contemplation,  and 
there  has  remained  in  the  human  mind  a  longing  to  learn  more 
of  its  wonders  and  to  understand  its  mysteries.  The  Bible  often 
alludes  to  them.  Are  they  past  finding  out  ?  How  deep  is  it  ? 
and  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  Could  not  the  ingenuity  and 
appliances  of  the  age  throw  some  light  upon  these  questions  ? 
The  government  was  liberal  and  enlightened  ;  times  seemed  pro- 
pitious ;  but  when  or  how  to  begin,  after  all  these  failures,  with 
this  interesting  problem,  was  one  of  the  difficulties  first  to  be 
overcome.  It  was  a  common  opinion,  derived  chiefly  from  a 
supposed  physical  relation,  that  the  depths  of  the  sea  are  about 
equal  to  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  But  this  conjecture  was, 
at  best,  only  a  speculation.  Though  plausible,  it  did  not  satisfy. 
There  were,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  untold  wonders  and  in- 
explicable mysteries.  Therefore  the  contemplative  mariner,  as 
in  mid*ocean  he  looked  down  upon  its  gentle  bosom,  continued 
to  experience  sentiments  akin  to  those  which  fill  the  mind  of  the 
devout  astronomer  when,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  he  looks 
out  upon  the  stars,  and  wonders.  Nevertheless,  the  depths  of  the 
sea  still  remained  as  fathomless  and  as  mysterious  as  the  firma- 
ment above.  Indeed,  telescopes  of  huge  proportions  and  of  vast 
space-penetrating  powers  had  been  erected  here  and  there  by  the 
munificence  of  individuals,  and  attempts  made  with  them  to 
gauge  the  heavens  and  sound  out  the  regions  of  space.  Could  it 
be  more  difficult  to  sound  out  the  sea  than  to  gauge  the  blue 
ether  and  fisithom  the  vaults  of  the  sky  ?  The  result  of  the  astro- 
nomical undertakings*  lies  in  the  discovery  that  what,  through 
other  instruments  of  less  power,  appeared  as  clusters  of  stars, 
were,  by  these  of  larger  powers,  separated  into  groups,  and  what 
had  been  reported  as  nebulae,  could  now  be  resolved  into  clusters; 
that  in  certain  directions,  the  abyss  beyond  these  faint  objects  is 
decked  with  other  nebulsa,  which  these  great  instruments  may 
bring  to  light  but  cannot  resolve ;  and  that  there  are  still  regions 
and  realms  beyond  which  the  rays  of  the  brightest  sun  in  the  sky 
have  neither  the  intensity  nor  the  force  to  reach,  much  less  to 
*  See  the  works  of  HeiBchel  and  Hoase,  and  tbeir  telefleope& 
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penetrate.  And  what  is  more,  these  monster  instruments  have 
revealed  to  ns,  in  those  distant  regions,  forms  or  aggregations  of 
matter  which  suggest  to  some  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  physical 
forces  there  that  we  do  not  imderstand,  and  which  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  specnlative  minds,  Is  giuvitation  a  nniversal  thing,  and 
do  its  forces  penetrate  every  abyss  of  space?  Could  we  not 
gauge  the  sea  as  well  as  the  sky,  and  devise  an  instrument  for 
penetrating  the  depths  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  the  depths  of 
space  ?  Mariners  were  curious  concerning  the  bottom  of  ihe  sea. 
Though  nothing  thence  had  been  brought  to  light,  exploration 
had  invested  the  subject  with  additional  interest,  and  increased 
the  desire  to  know  more.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  idea  of  a 
common  twine  thread  for  a  sounding-line,  and  a  cannon  ball  for 
a  sinker,  was  suggested.  It  was  a  beautiful  conception;  for, 
besides  its  simplicity,  it  had  in  its  favour  the  greatest  of  recom- 
mendations, it  could  be  readily  put  into  practice. 

567.  The  great  depths  and  failures  of  the  first  atten^. — ^Well- 
directed  attempts  to  fathom  the  ocean  began  now  to  be  made 
with  such  a  line  and  plummet,  and  the  public  mind  was  astonished 
at  the  vast  depths  that  were  at  first  reported.  Lieutenant  Walsh, 
of  the  United  States  schooner  "  Taney,"  reported  a  cast  with  the 
deep-sea  lead  at  thirty-four  thousand  feet  without  bottom.  His 
sounding-line  was  an  iron  wire  more  than  eleven  miles  in  length. 
Lieutenant  Berrjrman,  of  the  United  States  brig  "  Dolphin,"  re- 
ported another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  fathom  mid-ocean  with  a 
line  thirty-nine  thousand  feet  in  length.  Captain  Denham,  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  '*  Herald,"  reported  bottom  in  the 
South  Atlantic  at  the  depth  of  forty-six  thousand  feet ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant J.  P.  Parker,  of  the  United  States  frigate  '*  Congress," 
afterwards,  in  attempting  to  sound  near  the  same  region,  let  go 
his  plummet,  and  saw  it  run  out  a  line  fifty  thousand  feet  long  as 
Idiough  the  bottom  had  not  been  reached.  There  are  no  such 
depths  as  these.  The  three  last-named  attempts  were  made  with 
the  sounding-twine  of  the  American  navy,  which  has  been  intrr 
duoed  in  conformity  with  a  very  simple  plan  for  sounding  out  the 
depths  of  the  ooean.  It  involved  for  each  cast  only  the  expen- 
diture of  a  cannon  ball,  and  twine  enough  to  reach  the  bottom. 
This  plan  was  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  researches  conducted 
at  the  National  Observatory,  and  which  have  proved  so  fruitful 
and  beneficial,  concerning  the  winds  and  currents  and  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  ocean.    These  researches  had  already  received  the 
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approbation  of  the  Gongreas  of  the  United  States ;  for  that  bodj, 
in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  repreaentatives  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
people,  had  authorized  the  Secretarj  of  the  Navy  to  employ  three 
public  Yesfielfl  to  assist  in  perfecting  the  discoyeries,  and  in  con- 
ducting the  investigations  connected  therewith. 

568.  HiejpianfinaBy  adopUd. — The  plan  of  deep-sea  soundings 
finally  adopted,  and  now  in  practice,  is  this :  Every  vessel  of  the 
navy,  when  she  puts  to  sea,  is,  if  she  desires  it,  furnished  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sounding-twine,  carefally  marked  at  every 
length  of  one  hundred  fathoms — six  hundred  feet — ^and  wound 
on  reels  of  ten  thousand  fathoms  each.  It  is  made  the  duty  of 
iii<b  commander  to  avail  himself  of  every  &vourable  opportunity 
to  txy  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  whenever  he  may  find  himself  out 
upon  "  blue  water."  For  this  purpose  he  is  to  use  a  cannon-ball 
of  32  or  68  pounds  as  a  plummet.  Having  one  end  of  the  twine 
attached  to  it,  the  cannon-ball  is  to  be  thrown  overboard  from  a 
boat  or  a  steamer,  and  suffered  to  take  thtf  twine  from  the  reel 
as  &st  as  it  will.  The  reel  is  made  to  turn  easily.  A  silk  thread, 
or  the  common  wrapping-twine  of  the  shops,  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  for  it  was  supposed 
there  would  be  no  strain  upon  the  line  except  the  yenj  slight  one 
required  to  drag  it  down,  and  the  twine  having  nearly  the  specific 
gravity  of  sea  water,  this  strain  would,  it  was  imagined,  be  very 
slight  Moreover,  when  the  shot  reached  the  bottom,  the  line,  it 
was  thought  (§  561),  would  cease  to  run  out ;  then  breaking  it 
off,  and  seeing  how  much  remained  upon  the  reel,  the  depth  of 
the  sea  could  be  ascertained  at  any  place  and  time  simply  at  the 
expense  of  one  cannon-ball  and  a  few  pounds  of  common 
twine. 

569.  Diaawery  ofeurrenta  in  (he  c2ep^  o/ike  aao. — But  practical 
difficulties  that  were  not  expected  at  all  were  lurking  in  the 
way,  and  afterwards  showed  themselves  at  every  attempt  to 
sound;  and  it  was  before  these  practical  difficulties  had  been 
furly  overcome  that  the  great  soundings  (§  567)  were  reported. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  discovered  that  the  line^  onoe  started 
and.  dragged  down  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  never  would 
cease  to  run  out  (§  562),  and,  consequently,  that  there  was  no 
means  of  knowing  when,  if  ever,  the  shot  had  reached  the 
bottom.  And,  in  the  next  place,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
ordinary  twine  (§  566)  would  not  do;  that  the  sounding-line» 
in  going  down,  was  really  subjected  to  quite  a  heavy  strain. 
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and  that,  consequently,  the  twine  to  he  used  mtust  he  strong ; 
it  was  therefore  subjected  to  a  test  which  required  it  to  hear 
a  weight  of  at  least  sixty  pounds  freely  suspended  in  the  air. 
So  we  had  to  go  to  work  anew,  and  make  several  hundred 
thousand  feithoins  of  sounding-twine  especially  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  small,  and  stood  the  test  required,  a  pound  of  it  measur- 
ing ahout  six  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  oflSoers  intmsted 
with  the  duty  soon  found  that  the  soundings  could  not  he  made 
from  sailing  yessels  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  depth.  It  was 
necessaxy  that  a  boat  should  be  lowered,  and  the  trial  he  made 
from  it;  the  men  with  their  oars  keeping  the  boat  from  drifting, 
and  maintaining  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  line  should  be  '*up 
and  down  "  the  while.  That  the  line  would  coiitinue  to  ran  out 
after  the  cannon-ball  had  reached  bottom,  wias  explained  by  the 
conjecture  that  there  is  in  the  ocean,  as  in  the  air,  a  system  of 
currents  and  counter  currents  one  above  the  other,  and  that  it 
was  one  or  more  of  these  submarine  currents,  operating  upon  the 
bight  of  the  line,  which  caused  it  to  continue  to  run  out  after  the 
shot  had  reached  the  bottom.  In  corroboration  of  this  con- 
jecture, it  was  urged,  with  a  truth-like  force  of  aignment,  that  it 
was  these  under  currents,  operating  with  a  '^swigging"  force 
upon  the  bights  of  the  line — for  there  might  be  several  currents 
running  in  different  direotioua,  and  operating  upon  it  at  the  same 
time — ^which  caused  it  to  part  whenever  the  reel  was  stopped 
and  the  line  held  fftst  in  the  boat. 

570.  EMenee  infaacwr  of  a  regtdar  mfiUfii  of  oeeamc  circulation. 
— A  powerful  train  of  oircumHtantial  evidence  was  this  (and 
it  was  derived  from  a  source  wholly  unexpected),  going  to 
prove  the  existence  of  that  system  of  oceanic  circulation  which 
the  climates,  and  the  offices,  and  the  adaptations  of  the  sea 
require,  and  which  its  inhabitants  (§  465)  in  their  mute  way 
tell  us  of.  This  system  of  circulation  commenced  on  the  third 
day  of  creation,  with  the  "gathering  together  of  the  waters," 
which  were  **  called  seas ;"  it  will  probably  continue  as  long 
as  sea  water  shall  possess  the  properties  of  saltnese  and 
fluidity. 

671.  Method  of  maUng  a  det^sea  iownding. — In  making  these 
deep-sea  soundings,  the  practice  is  to  time  the  hundred  fathom 
marks  (§  568)  as  they  successively  go  out ;  and  by  always  using 
a  line  of  the  same  size  and  "  make,"  and  a  sinker  of  the  same 
shape  and  weight,  we  at  last  established  the  law  of  descent. 
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Thus  the  mean  of  our  experiments  gave  us,  for  ihe  ainker  and 
twuie  used, 

2  m.  21  B.  as  the  avenge  time  of  desoent  from   400  to   500  fSeitfaoms. 
^  „      1000  to  1100    ,.  „     1000  to  1100      „ 

4in.29&  „  „  „     1800  to  1900      „ 

572.  Hie  law  of  ihe  piummei*$  dsMcenL — Now,  by  aid  of  the 
law  heix)  indicated,  we  could  tell  very  nearly  when  the  ball 
ceased  to  caiTy  the  line  out,  and  when,  of  course,  it  began  to 
go  out  in  obedience  to  the  current  and  drift  alone ;  for  curretits 
would  sweep  the  line  out  at  a  uniform  rate,  while  the  cannon- 
ball  would  drag  it  out  at  a  decreasing  rate.  The  development 
of  this  law  was  certainly  an  achievement,  for  it  enabled  us  to 
show  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  at  the  places  named  (§  567)  was 
not  as  great  as  repoi*ts  made  it.  These  researches  were  interest- 
ing :  the  problem  in  hand  was  important,  and  it  deserved  every 
effort  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  for  reducing  it  to  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

573.  Brooke's  Bounding  apparatus, — As  yet  no  specimens  of  the 
bottom  had  been  brought  up.  The  line  was  too  small,  the  shot 
was  too  heavy,  and  it  could  not  be  weighed ;  and  if  we  could 
i-each  the  bottom,  why  should  we  not  know  its  character  ?  In 
this  state  of  the  case.  Passed  Midshipman  J.  M.  Brooke,  United 
States  Navy,  who  at  the  time  was  associated  with  me  on  duly  at 
the  Obsei*vatory,  proposed  a  contrivance  by  which  the  ^ot^ 
on  striking  the  bottom,  would  detach  itself  from  the  line,  and 
send  up  a  specimen  of  the  bottom.  This  beautiful  contrivance, 
called  Brooke's  Deep-sea  Sounding  Apparatus,  is  represented 
on  p.  313.  A  is  a  cannon-ball,  having  a  hole  through  it  for  the 
rod  B.  Figure  1  represents  the  rod  B,  and  the  slings  D  D,  with 
the  shot  slung,  ready  for  sounding.  Figure  2  represents  the 
apparatus  in  the  act  of  striking  the  bottom ;  it  shows  how  the 
shot  is  detached,  and  how  specimens  of  the  bottom  are  brought 
up,  by  adhering  to  a  little  soap  or  tallow,*  called  '*  arming," 
in  the  cup  C,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  B.  With  this  con- 
trivance specimens  of  the  bottom  have  been  bix>ught  up  firom  the 
depth  of  neai'ly  foiu*  miles. 

*  Tlio  Ixirrol  of  a  oonimon  qoUl  attached  to  the  tx)d  has  boon  found  to 
luiswcr  better. 
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574.  Uu  daeped  fort  <f  Ois  AOantic  Ooean.— The  greatettt 
depths  At  wfaicb  the  bottom  at  the  sea  has  been  reached  with 
the  plummet  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  places 
where  it  has  been  &thomed  do  not  ehow  it  to  bo  deeper  than 
twenty-five  thonaand  feet  The  deepest  place  in  this  ocean 
(Plate  XI.)  is  probably  between  the  parallels  of  86°  and  40" 
north  latitude,  and  immediately  to  the  southward  of  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfonndland.  The  first  specimens  have  been 
received  from  the  coral  sea  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  &om 
the  North  Faoific.  They  were  collected  by  the  anrveying 
expedition  employed  in  those  seas.  A  few  eonndings  have  been 
made  in  the  Sontb  Atlantic,  but  not  enough  to  justify  deduction 
ae  to  its  depths  or  the  precise  shape  of  its  floor. 

675,  Detp-Ma  aoundifi^*  by  the  Engltth  navy. — The  friends  of 
phjBical  research  at  sea  are  under  ubli<;atiun8  to  the  officera 
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of  the  English  nayj  for  much  valuable  information  touching  this 
intereBting  subject  Certain  officers  in  that  service  have  taken 
up  the  problem  of  deepnsea  soundings  with  the  most  piaise- 
worthy  zeal,  energy,  and  intelligence.  Dayman  in  the  AtlantiCp 
Captains  Spratt  and  Mansell  in  the  Meditemmean,  with  Captain 
Pullen  in  the  Bed  Sea,  have  all  made  valuable  contributioitB 
to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge  concerning  the  depths  and 
bottom  of  the  sea.  To  Mansell  and  Spimti  we  are  indebted 
for  all  we  know  about  deep-sea  soundings  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  we  are  to  Pullen  for  tibose  in  the  Bed  Sea.  By  their  lines 
of  soundings,  their  maps  and  profiles,  they  have  enabled  physicBl 
geographers  to  form,  with  some  approach  towards  correctness,  an 
idea  as  to  the  orography  of  the  basins  which  hold  the  water 
for  these  two  seas.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  French  fin: 
deep-sea  soundings  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  sea  appears 
to  be  about  two  miles  deep  in  the  deepest  parts,  which  are 
in  the  isleless  spaces  to  the  west  of  Saidinla  $aad  to  the  east  of 
Malta. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

§  580-619. — THE  BASIN  AKD  BED  OF  TBE  ATLANTIC. 

580.  2%6  foonden  cf  the  sea. — ^The  wonders  of  the  sea  are  as 
marvellous  as  the  glories  of  the  heavens ;  and  they  proclaim,  in 
songs  divine,  that  they  too  are  the  work  of  holy  fingers.  Among 
the  revelations  which  scientific  zeseajch  has  lately  made  oon- 
ceming  the  crust  of  our  planet,  none  are  more  interesting  to 
the  student  of  nature,  or  more  suggestive  to  the  Ghrisfeian 
philosopher,  than  those  which  relate  to  the  bed  and  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

581.  B$  haum  'and  Chimbormo.— The  basin  of  the  Atlantic^ 
according  to  the  deep-sea  soundings  made  by  the  American  and 
English  naviesy  is  shown  on  Plate  XL  This  plate  refers  chiefly 
to  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  is  induded  within  our 
hemisphere.  In  its  entire  length,  the  basin  of  this  sea  is  a 
long  trough  separating  the  Old  World  from  the  New,  and 
extending  probably  from  pole  to  pole.  As  to  breadth,  it 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  Pacific  Ocean*  Prom  the  top  of 
Chimboraso  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  deepest  place 
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yet  reached  by  the  plummet  in  that  ooean,  the  distauce,  in  a 
vertical  line,  is  nine  miles. 

582.  An  crographie  view. — Conld  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  be 
drawn  off  so  as  to  expose  to  view  this  great  sea-gash  which 
separates  continents,  and  extends  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic, 
it  would  present  a  scene  the  most  rugged,  grand,  and  imposing. 
The  very  ribs  of  the  solid  earth,  with  the  foundations  of  the  sea, 
would  be  brought  to  light,  and  we  shoidd  have  presented  to  us 
in  one  view,  in  the  empty  cradle  of  the  ocean,  ^*a  thousand 
fearful  wrecks,"  with  that  array  of  ''  dead  men's  skulls,  great 
anchors,  heaps  of  pearl  and  inestimable  stones,"  which,  in  the 
poet's  eye,  Ue  scattered  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  making  it 
hideous  with  sights  of  ugly  death.  To  measure  the  elevation  of 
the  mountain-top  above  the  sea,  and  to  lay  down  upon  our  maps 
the  elevated  ranges  of  the  earth,  is  regarded  in  geography  as  an 
important  thing,  and  rightly  so.  Equally  important  is  it^  in 
bringing  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea  regularly  within  the 
domains  of  science,  to  present  its  orology,  by  mapping  out  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  so  as  to  show  the  depressions  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth^s  crust  there,  below  the  sea-level. 

583.  Plate  XL — ^Plate  XL  presents  the  latest  attempt  at  subh  a 
map.  It  relates  exclusively  to  the  bottom  of  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Oo^an  which  lies  north  of  10^  south.  It  is  stippled  with 
four  shades :  the  darkest  (that  which  is  nearest  Has  shore-line) 
shows  where  the  water  is  less  than  six  thousand  feet  deep ;  the 
next,  where  it  is  less  than  twelve  thousand  feet  deep ;  the  third, 
where  it  is  less  than  eighteen  thousand;  and  the  fourth,  or 
lightest,  where  it  is  not  over  twenty-four  thousand  feet  deep. 
The  blank  space  south  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Grand  Banks  in- 
cludes a  district  within  which  casts  showing  very  deep  water 
have  been  reported,  but  which  subsequent  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion do  not  appear  to  confirm.  The  deepest  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic  is  probably  somewhere  between  the  Bermudas  and  the 
Grand  Banks,  but  how  deep  it  may  be  yet  remains  for  the  cannon- 
ball  and  sounding-twine  to  determine.  The  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  are  held  in  a  basin  about  a  mile  deep  in  fbe  deepest 
part  Ths  bottom  of  tub  Atlantic,  or  its  depressions  below 
the  sea-level,  are  given,  perhaps,  on  this  plate  with  as  much  ao- 
curacy  as  the  best  gec^^phers  have  been  enabled  to  show,  on  a 
map,  the  elevations  above  the  sea-level  of  the  interior  either  of 
Africa  or  Australia. 
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584.  '*  Whafs  the  twe"  cfdee^tea  soundings  f—''  ^WhBi  ia  to  be 
the  use  of  these  deep-sea  soundings  ?"  is  a  question  that  often 
occurs ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  be  answered  in  categorical  terms  as 
Franklin*s  question,  ^*  What  is  the  use  of  a  new-bom  babe?^ 
Every  physical  fact,  every  expression  of  nature,  every  feature  of 
the  earth,  the  work  of  any  and  all  of  those  agents  which  make 
the  face  of  the  world  what  it  is,  and  as  we  see  it,  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  Until  we  get  hold  of  a  group  of  physical 
facts,  we  do  not  know  what  practical  bearings  they  may  have, 
though  right-minded  men  know  that  they  contain  many  precious 
jewels,  which  the  experts  of  philosophy  will  not  fidl  to  bring 
out,  polished  and  bright,  and  beautifully  adapted,  sooner  or  later, 
to  man*s  purposes.  Already  we  are  obtaining  practioal  answers 
to  this  question  as  to  the  use  of  deep-sea  soundings ;  for,  as  soon 
as  Ihey  were  announced  to  the  public,  they  forthwith  assumed  a 
practical  bearing  in  the  minds  of  men  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic. 

585.  TheteiegraphicpkUeau. — There  is,  at  the  bottom  of  this  sea, 
between  Cape  Eace,  in  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland, 
a  remarkable  steppe,  which  is  already  known  as  the  telegraphic 
plateau,  and  has  already  been  made  famous  by  the  attempts  to 
run  a  tel^raphic  cable  across  the  ocean  upon  it.  In  August, 
1 858,  a  cable  was  laid  upon  it  from  Valencia  in  Ireland  to  Trinity^ 
Bay  in  Newfoundland,  and  but  a  few  messages  were  passed 
through  it,  when  it  ceased  to  work.  TVhether  messages  can  ever 
be  successfully  sent,  in  a  commercial  sense,  through  such  a  length 
of  continuous  submarine  wire,  is  by  no  means  certain;  but 
that  the  wires  of  1858  so  soon  ceased  to  pass  any  current  at 
all  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cable  was  constructed 
upon  erroneous  principles.  Its  projectors,  in  planning  its  con- 
struction, did  not,  unfortunately,  avail  themselves  of  the  light 
which  our  deep-sea  soundings  had  cast  upon  the  bed  of  the 
ocean. 

586.  7^  first  specimens  ofdeep-^ea  •aundtn^s.— It  vras  upon  this 
plateau  that  Brooke's  sounding  apparatus  brought  up  its  first 
trophies  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  These  specimens  the 
officers  of  the  Dolphin  judged  to  be  clay;  but  they  took  the 
precaution  to  label  them,  carefully  to  preserve  them,  and,  on 
their  return  to  the  United  States,  to  send  them  to  the  proper 
bureau.  They  were  divided ;  a  part  was  sent  for  examination  to 
Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  and  a  purt  to  the  late  Professor 
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Bailey,  of  West  Point — eminent  miorosoopists  both.     The  latter 
thns  responded : — 

587.  BaUey^s  letter. — "I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
deep  soundings  you  sent  me  last  week,  and  I  have  looked  at  them 
with  great  interest.  They  are  exactly  what  I  have  wanted  to  get 
hold  of.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  the  depth  of  more  than  itDo 
mUea  I  hardly  hoped  ever  to  have  a  chance  of  examining ;  yet, 
thanks  to  Brooke's  contrivance,  we  have  it  clean  and  free  from 
grease,  so  that  it  can  at  once  be  put  under  the  microscope.  I  was 
greatly  delighted  to  find  that  aU  these  deep  soundings  are  filled 
with  microscopic  shells ;  not  a  particle  of  sand  or  gravel  exists 
in  them.  They  are  chiefly  made  up  of  perfect  little  calcareous 
shells  (Foraminifera),  and  contain,  also,  a  number  of  silicious 
shells  (Diatomacesd).  It  is  not  probable  that  these  animals  lived 
at  the  depths  where  these  shells  are  found,  but  I  rather  think  that 
they  inhabit  the- waters  near  the  surface;  and  when  they  die, 
their  shells  settle  to  the  bottom.  With  reference  to  this  point,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  examine  bottles  of  water  from  various 
depths  which  were  brought  home  by  the  Dolphin,  and  any  similar 
materials,  either  '  bottom,'  or  water  from  other  localities.  I  shall 
study  them  carefully.  .  .  .  The  results  already  obtained  are  of 
very  great  interest,  and  have  many  important  bearings  on 
geology  and  zoology.  ...  I  hope  you  will  induce  as  many  as 
possible  to  collect  soundings  with  Brooke's  lead,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  so  that  we  can  map  out  the  animalcnloe  as  you  have 
the  whales.  Get  jour  whalers  also  to  collect  mud  from  pancake 
ice,  etc,  in  the  polar  regions ;  this  is  always  full  of  interesting 
microscopic  forms." 

588.  Speeimene  from  the  coral  sea. — ^Lieutenant  Brooke,  of  the 
North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition,  procured  specimens  of  the 
bottom  from  the  depth  of  2450  fitthoms  in  the  coral  sea,  lat.  13^  S., 
long.  162^  E.  With  regard  to  those,  the  admirable  and  lamented 
Bailey  wrote  in  1855,  *'*'  You  may  be  sure  I  was  not  backwards 
in  taking  a  look  at  the  specimens  you  sent  me,  which,  from  their 
locality,  promised  to  be  so  interesting.  The  sounding  from  2150 
fathoms,  although  very  small  in  quatdity,  is  not  so  bad  in  qwdityy 
yielding  representatives  of  most  of  the  great  groups  of  micro- 
scopic organisms  usually  found  in  marine  sediments.  The  pre- 
dominant forms  are  silicious  spicules  of  sponges.  Various  forms 
of  these  occur :  some  long  and  spindle-shaped,  or  acicular ;  others 
pin-headed ;  some  three-spined,  etc.,  etc.     The  Diatomes  (silicious 
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infusoria  of  Ehienbeig)  are  very  few  in  number,  and  mostly  feig- 
mentaiy.  I  fonnd,  however,  some  perfect  valves  of  a  ocecmo- 
diacns.  The  Foraminifera  (Pol  jthakmia  of  Ehrenberg)  are  very 
rarey  only  one  pexfeot  shell  being  seen,  with  a  few  finagments  of 
others.  The  polycistinesd  are  present,  and  some  species  of  ha- 
liomma  were  quite  perfect.  Fragments  of  other  forms  of  Utis 
group  indicate  that  various  interesting  species  might  be  obtained 
if  we  had  more  of  the  material.  You  will  see  by  the  above  that 
this  deep  sounding  differs  considerably  from  those  obtained  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  Atlantic  soundings  were  almost  wholly  com* 
posed  of  calcareous  sheUs  of  the  Foraminifera ;  these,  on  the  con- 
trary, contain  very  few  Foraminifera,  and  are  of  a  silicious  rather 
than  a  calcareous  nature.  This  only  makes  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  the  more  interesting.'' 

589.  They  hdtmg  to&ie  ontmoZ,  ndtoihe  vegeUAle  or  mineral  Jdng^ 
dom. — The  first  noticeable  thing  the  microscope  gives  of  these 
specimens  is,  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  of  the  animal,  few  of  the 
mineral  or  vegetable  kingdom.  The  ocean  teems  with  life,  vre 
know.  Of  the  four  elements  of  the  old  philoso{^ers — fire,  earth, 
air,  and  water — perhaps  the  sea  most  T)f  all  abounds  with  living 
creatures.  The  space  occupied  on  the  sur&ce  of  our  planet  by 
the  different  families  of  animals  and  their  remains  seems  to  be 
inversely  as  the  size  of  the  individual.  The  smaller  the  animal, 
the  greater  the  space  occupied  by  its  remains.  Though  not  in- 
variably the  case,  yet  this  rule,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true,  and 
will,  therefore,  answer  our  present  purposes,  which  are  simply 
those  of  illustration.  Take  the  elephant  and  his  remains,  or  a 
microscopic  animal  and  his,  and  compare  them.  The  contrast, 
as  to  space  occupied,  is  as  striking  as  the  difference  between 
great  and  small.  The  graveyard  that  would  hold  the  remains  of 
the  coral  insect  is  laiger  than  the  graveyard  that  would  hold 
those  of  the  elephant. 

590.  Quiet  reigna  in  (he  de^  of  ihe  tea. — We  notice  another 
practical  bearing  in  this  group  of  physical  facts  that  Brooke's 
apparatus  has  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Bailey, 
with  his  microscope  (§  587),  could  detect  scarcely  a  single 
particle  of  sand  or  gravel  among  these  little  mites  of  shells. 
They  were  from  the  great  telegraphic  plateau  (§  585),  and  the 
inference  is  that  there,  if  anywhere,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  at 
rest.  There  was  not  motion  enough  to  abrade  these  very  delicate 
organisms,  nor  current  enough  to  sweep  them  about  and  mix  up 
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with  fhem  a  grain  of  the  finest  sand,  nor  the  smallest  particle  of 
gravel  torn  from  the  loose  beds  of  d^hris  Ihat  here  and  there 
strew  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  plateau  is  not  too  deep  for  the 
wire  to  sink  down  and  rest  upon,  yet  it  is  not  so  shallow  that 
currents,  or  icebergs,  or  any  abrading  force  can  derange  the  wire 
aftor  it  is  onoe  lodged  there. 

591.  Ib  ikere  life  in  ihem  f — As  Prc^fessor  Bailey  remarks  (§  587), 
the  animalcokd,  whose  remains  Brooke's  lead  has  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  probably  did  not  live  or  die 
there.  They  wonld  have  had  no  light  there,  and,  had  they  lived 
there,  their  frail  little  textnre  would  have  been  subjected,  in  if  s 
growth,  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  twelve  thousand  feet 
high,  equal  to  the  weight  of  four  hundred  atmospheres.  They 
probably  lived  and  died  near  the  surface,  where  they  could  feel 
the  genial  influence  of  both  light  and  heat,  and  were  buried  in  the 
lichen  caves  below  after  death. 

592.  The  ocean  in  a  new  light. — Brooke's  lead  and  the  micro- 
scope, therefore,  it  would  seem,  are  about  to  teach  us  to  regard 
the  ocean  in  a  new  light.  Its  bosom,  which  so  teems  with  ani- 
mal life — ^its  face,  upon  which  time  writes  no  wrinkles,  makes  no 
impression,  are,  it  would  now  seem,  as  obedient  to  the  great  law 
of  change  as  is  any  department  whatever  either  of  the  animal  or 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  now  suggested  that  henceforward 
we  should  view  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  a  nursery  teeming  with 
nascent  organisms,  its  depths  as  the  cemetery  for  &milie8  of 
living  creatures  that  out-number  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore  for 
multitude.  Where  there  is  a  nursery,  hard  by  there  will  be  found 
also  a  graveyard;  such  is  the  condition  of  the  animal  world. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  us  before  to  consider  the  surface  of  the 
sea  as  one  wide  nursery,  its  every  ripple  a  cradle,  and  its  bottom 
one  vast  burial-place. 

593.  Levelling  agencies, — On  those  parts  of  the  solid  portions  of 
the  earth's  crust  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere, 
various  agents  are  at  work,  levelling  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. Heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sunshine,  the  winds  and  the 
«treams,  all,  assisted  by  the  forces  of  gravitation,  are  unceasingly 
wasting  away  the  high  places  on  the  land,  and  as  perpetually 
filling  up  the  low.  But  in  contemplating  the  levelling  agencies 
that  are  at  work  upon  the  solid  portions  of  the  crust  of  our  planet 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  one  is  led,  at  first  thought, 
nlmost  to  the  conclusion  that  these  levelling  agents  are  powerless 
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there.  In  the  deep  sea  there  are  no  abrading  processes  at  work ; 
neither  frosts  nor  rains  are  felt  there,  and  the  foroe  of  gravitation 
is  so  paralyzed  there  that  it  cannot  use  half  its  power,  as  on  dry 
land,  in  tearing  the  overhanging  rock  from  the  precipice  and 
casting  it  down  into  the  valley  below. 

594.  Hie  offices  of  animdUmUB. — ^Hitherto  we  have,  in  imagixia- 
tion,  been  disposed  to  regard  the  waters  of  tne  sea  as  a  great 
cushion,  placed  between  the  air  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
to  protect  and  defend  it  from  these  abrading  agencies  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.    The  geological  clock  may,  we  thought,   strike   new 
periods ;  its  hands  may  point  to  era  after  era ;  but,  so  long  as  the 
ocean  remains  in  its  basin,  so  long  as  its  bottom  is  covered  with 
blue  water,  so  long  must  the  deep  furrows  and  strong  contrasts 
in  the  solid  crust  below  stand  out  boldly,  rugged,  ragged,  and 
grandly.    Nothing  can  fill  up  the  hollows  there ;  no  agent  now 
at  work,  that  we  know  of,  can  descend  into  its  depths,  and  level 
off  the  floors  of  the  sea.    But  it  now  seems  that  we  forgot  the 
myriads  of  animalculss  that  make  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea  sparkle 
and  glow  with  life :   they  are  secreting  from  its  surface  solid 
matter  for  the  very  purpose  of  filling  up  those  cavities  below. 
These  little  marine  insects  build  their  habitations  at  the  surface, 
and  when  they  die,  their  remains,  in  vast  multitudes,  sink  down 
and  settle  upon  the  bottom.      They  are  the   atoms  of  which 
mountains  are  formed — plains  spread  out.     Our  marl-beds,  the 
clay  in  our  river-bottoms,  large  portions  of  many  of  the  great 
basins  of  the  earth,  even  flinty  rocks  are  composed  of  the  remains 
of  just  such  little  creatures  as  these,  which  the  ingenuity  of 
Brooke  has  enabled  us  to  fish  up  from  the  depth  of  nearly  four 
miles  (two  thousand  feet)  below  the  sea-level.*     These  JF'om- 
mtni/era,  therefore,  when  living,  may  have  been  preparing  the 
ingredients  for  the  fruitful  soil  of  a  land  that  some  earthquake  or 
upheaval,  in  ages  far  away  in  the  future,  may  be  sent  to  cast  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  man's  use. 

595.  The  study  of  them  profitable. — The  study  of  these  **  sunless 
treasures,"  recovered  with  so  much  ingenuity  from  the  rich 
bottom  of  the  sea,  suggests  new  views  eonceming  the  physical . 
economy  of  the  ocean.  It  not  only  leads  us  into  the  workshops 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea — showing  us  through  their  nurseries 
and  cemeteries,  and  enabling  us  to  study  their  economy, — but  it 

*  The  greatest  depth,  from  which  q>ecimeiis  of  bottom  hare  been  obtRined, 
ifl  19,800  feet  (3300  fiithoms)  in  the  North  Pacific. 
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conducts  us  into  the  very  chambers  of  the  deep.  Oar  investiga- 
tions go  to  show  that  the  roaring  waves  and  the  mightiest  billows 
of  the  ocean  repose,  not  upon  hard  or  troubled  beds,  but  upon 
cushions  of  still  water ;  that  everywhere  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea  the  solid  ribs  of  the  earth  are  protected,  as  with  a 
garment,  from  the  abrading  action  of  its  currents,  and  that  the 
cradle  of  its  restless  waves  is  lined  by  a  stratum  of  water  at  rest, 
or  so  nearly  at  rest  that  it  can  neither  wear  nor  move  the  lightest 
bit  of  drift  that  once  lodges  there. 

596.  The  abrasion  of  currents, — The  tooth  of  running  water  is 
veiy  sharp.  See  how  the  Hudson  has  gnawed  through  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Kiagara  cut  its  way  through  layer  after  layer 
of  the  solid  rock.  But  what  are  the  Hudson  and  the  Niagara, 
with  all  the  fresh  water-courses  of  the  world,  by  the  side  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  other  great  **  rivers  in  the  ocean  ?"  And  what 
is  the  pressure  of  fresh  water  upon  river-beds  in  comparison 
with  the  pressure  of  ocean  water  upon  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea  ?  It  is  not  so  great  by  contrast  as  the  gutters  in  the  streets 
are  to  the  cataract.  Then  why  have  not  the  currents  of  the  sea 
worn  its  bottom  away  ?  Simply  because  they  are  not  permitted 
to  get  down  to  it.  Suppose  the  currents  which  we  see  at  and 
near  the  surface  of  the  ocean  were  permitted  to  extend  all  the 
way  to  the  bottom  in  deep  as  well  as  shallow  water,  let  us  see 
what  the  pressure  and  scouring  force  would  be  whefe  the  sea  is 
only  3000  fathoms  deep — ^for  in  many  places  the  depth  is  even 
greater  than  that.  It  is  equal  there,  in  roxmd  numbers,  to  the 
pressure  of  six  hundred  atmospheres.  Six  hundred  atmospheres, 
piled  up  one  above  the  other,  wotdd  press  upon  every  square 
foot  of  solid  matter  beneath  the  pile  with  the  weight  of  1,296,000 
pounds,  or  648  toxis. 

597.  Hieir  pressure  on  the  bottom, — The  better  to  comprehend 
the  amount  of  such  a  pressure,  let  us  imagine  a  column  of  water 
just  one  foot  square,  where  the  sea  is  3000  fathoms  deep,  to  be 
frozen  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  that  we  could  then,  with 
the  aid  of  some  mighty  magician,  haul  this  shaft  of  ice  up,  and 
stand  it  on  one  end  for  inspection  and  examination.  It  would  be 
18,000  feet  high ;  the  pressure  on  its  pedestal  would  be  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  pounds ;  and  if  placed  on  a  ship  of 
648  tons  burden,  it  would  be  heavy  enough  to  sink  her.  There 
are  currents  in  the  sea  where  it  is  3000  fathoms  deep,  and  some 
of  them — as  the  Gulf  Stream — run  with  a  velooiiy  of  four  miles 
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an  hour  and  even  mx>re.  Every  square  foot  of  the  earth's  crust 
at  the  bottom  of  a  four-knot  current  3000  fathoms  deep  would 
have  no  less  than  506,880 — in  round  numbers,  half  a  million— of 
such  columns  of  water  daily  dragging,  and  rublnng,  and  soourizig, 
and  chafing  over  it,  under  a  continuous  pressure  of  648  tons. 
What  would  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  to  be  made  of  to  vriih- 
stand  such  erosion  ?  Water  running  with  such  a  velocity,  and 
with  the  friction  upon  the  bottom  which  such  a  pressure  would 
create,  would  in  time  wear  away  the  thickest  bed,  though  made 
of  the  hardest  adamant.  Why,  then,  has  not  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  been  worn  away  P  Why  have  not  its  currents  cut  through 
the  solid  crust  in  which  its  billows  are  rooked,  and  ripped 
out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  masses  of  incandescent, 
molten  matter  which  geologists  tell  us  lie  pent  up  and  boiling 
there  ? 

598.  Why  they  eawnot  chafe  it, — ^If  the  currents  of  Uie  sea,  with 
this  four-mile  velocity  at  the  surface,  and  this  hundreds  of  tons 
pressure  on  the  bottom,  were  permitted  to  chafe  against  its  bed, 
the  Atlantic,  instead  of  being  two  miles  deep  and  3000  miles 
broad,  would,  we  may  imagine,  have  been  long  ago  cut  down  into 
a  narrow  channel  that  might  have  been  as  the  same  ocean  turned 
up  on  edge,  and  measuring  two  miles  broad  and  8000  deep.  But 
had  it  been  so  cut,  the  proportion  of  land  and  water  surface 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  winds,  for  lack  of  area  to 
play  upon,  could  not  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea  vapours  for 
the  rains,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  wotdd  have  become  as  a 
desert  wiChout  water.  Now  there  is  a  reason  why  such  changes 
should  not  take  place,  why  the  currents  should  not  uproot  nor 
score  the  deep  bed  of  the  ocean,  why  they  should  not  throw  out 
of  adjustment  any  physical  arrangement  whatever :  because,  in 
the  presence  of  everlasting  wisdom,  a  conypass  vaa  aet  tipon  ike  face 
of  the  deep;  because  iU  toaiera  were  mecuured  in  the  hoUow  of  tite 
Almighty  hand, ;  because  hare  and  doors  were  set  to  stay  its  proud 
waves ;  and  because,  when  He  gave  to  the  sea  His  decree  that  its 
waters  should  not  pass  His  command,  He  laid  the  foundations  of  ike 
world  so  fast  that  they  shovid  not  he  removed  for  ever, 

599.  Whai  it  consists  of. — By  bringing  up  specimens  from  the 
depth  of  the  ocean,  and  studying  them  through  the  microscope, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  lined  with 
(he  microscopic  remains  of  its  own  dead,  with  mivriTifi  feculences 
^vhich  lie  on  the  bottom  as  lightly  as  gossamer.     How  frail  yet 
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how  strong,  how  light  yet  liow  firm  aie  the  foundations  of  the 
Boa !  Its  waves  oannot  fret  them,  its  cim-ents  cannot  wear  them, 
for  the  bed  of  the  deep  sea  is  protected  from  abrasion  by  a 
cushion  of  still  and  heav)'  water.  There  it  lies — that  beautiful 
arrangement — spread  out  over  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  ai)il 
covering  its  fotmdations  as  with  a  garment,  so  that  they  may  not 
bo  worn.  If  tbe  currents  <jjhafe  upon  it  now  here,  now  there,  as, 
in  shallow  seas  they  sometimes  do,  this  protecting  cushion  is 
self-adjusting ;  and  the  moment  the  unwonted  pressure  is  removed 
the  liquid  cushion  is  restored,  and  there  is  again  compensation. 

600.  The  ectusea  thai  produce  current  in  the  eea  reside  near  Ha 
mxrface. — The  discovery  of  this  arrangement  in  the  oceanic 
machinery  suggests  that  the  streams  of  running  water  in  the  sea 
play  rather  about  its  sarface  than  in  its  depths ;  that  the  causes 
which  3produce  currents  reside  at  and  near  the  surface ;  that 
these  causes  are  changing  heat  and  -alternating  cold  with  their 
powers  of  contraction  and  expansion— winds  and  sea-shells  with 
evaporation  and  precipitation;  ami  it  in  certain  that  none  of 
these  agents  appear  capable  of  rearhing  with  their  influences 
very  far  down  into  the  depths  of  the  gieat  and  wide  sea.  They 
go  not  much,  if  any,  &rther  down  tlmn  the  light  can  reach.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  atmosphere 
reside  at  and  near  its  bottom ;  so  that,  where  these  two  great 
oceans  meet — ^the  aqueous  and  the  aerial — there  we  probably 
have  the  greatest  conflict  and  the  most  powerful  display  of  the 
forces  that  set  and  keep  them  in  motion,  making  them  to  rage 
and  roar. 

601.  Their  depth. — The  greatest  deptli  at  which  running  water 
is  to  be  found  in  the  sea  is  probably  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as,  coming  from  its  mighty  fountain,  it  issues 
tlir(»ngh  the  Florida  Pass.  The  deep-sea  thermometer  shows 
tlmt  even  here  there  is  a  layer  of  cold  water  in  the  depths 
l)cneath,  so  that  this  "  river  in  the  sea  "  may  chafe  not  against 
the  eolid  bottom.  What  revelations  <»f  the  telescope,  what 
wonders  of  the  microscope,  what  fact  relating  to  the  physical 
economy  of  this  terrestrial  globe,  is  mnie  beautiful  or  suggestive 
than  some  of  the  secrets  which  have  boon  fished  up  from  the 
caverns  of  the  deep,  and  brought  to  light  from  the  hidden  paths 
of  the  sea  ? 

602.  The  cushion  of  Ml  wUer — its  1hicJcneg$» — In  my  refeearches 

I  have  as  j'ct  found  no  marks  of  ruimirit;  water  impressed  upon 

V  *'» 
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the  foundations  of  the  sea  beyond  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
thousand  feet.  Should  futare  deep-flea  soundings  establish  this 
as  a  fact  in  other  seas  also,  it  will  prove  of  the  greatest  valne  to 
submarine  telegraphy.  What  may  be  the  thickn^  of  this 
cushion  of  still  water  that  covers  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  is  a 
question  of  high  interest,  but  we  must  leave  it  for  future  inves- 
tigation. 

603.  The  eamervaiari  of  the  mm.— In  Chapter  X.  {Hie  8dUa  of  ike 
8ea)t  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  sea-shells  and  marine 
insects,  may,  by  reason  of  the  offices  which  they  perform,  be 
regarded  as  compensations  in  that  exquisite  system  of  physical 
machinery  by  which  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  preserved. 
But  the  treasures  of  the  lead  and  revelations  of  the  microscope 
present  the  insects  of  the  sea  in  a  new  and  still  more  striking 
light.  We  behold  them  now,  serving  not  only  as  compensations 
by  which  the  motipns  of  the  water  in  its  channels  of  circulation 
are  regulated  and  climates  softened,  but  acting  also  as  checks 
and  balances  by  which  the  equipoise  between  the  solid  and  the 
fluid  matter  of  the  earth  is  preserved.  Should  it  be  established 
that  these  microscopic  creatures  live  at  the  surface,  and  are  only 
buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  we  may  then  view  them  as 
conservators  of  the  ocean ;  for,  in  the  offices  which  they  perform, 
they  assist  to  preserve  its  statue  by  maintaining  the  purity  of  its 
waters. 

604.  The  anU-hiotic  view  the  mod  natural. — ^Does  any  portion  of 
the  shells  which  Brooke's  sounding-rod  brings  up  &omthe  bottom 
of  the  deep  sea  live  there ;  or  are  they  all  the  remains  of  those 
that  lived  near  the  surface  in  the  light  and  heat  of  sun,  and  were 
buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  after  death?  Philosophers  are 
divided  in  opinion  upon  this  subject.  The  facts,  as  far  as  they  go, 
seem  at  first  to  &vour  the  one  conjecture  nearly  as  well  as  the 
other.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  incline  to  the  anti-biotio 
hypothesis,  and  chiefly  because  it  would  seem  to  conform  better 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  The  sun  and  moon  were 
set  in  the  firmament  before  the  waters  were  commanded  to  bring 
forth  the  living  creature ;  and  hence  we  infer  that  light  and  heat 
are  necessary  to  the  creation  and  preservation  of  marine  life ; 
and  since  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  my  own  conclusion,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  evidence  upon  the  subject,  has  been,  that  the  hfO>itat  of 
these  mites  of  things  hauled  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
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docp  is  at  and  near  the  sur&ce.  On  the  contrary,  others  main- 
tain, and  perhaps  with  equal  reason,  the  biotic  side  of  the 
question.    Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  is  of  this  latter  class. 

605.  The  que8U<m  stated. — This  is  an  interesting  question.  It  is 
a  new  one ;  and  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  questions  which  mere 
discussion  helps  to  settle.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  state  both 
sides — present  all  the  known  facis;  and  then,  provided  with 
such  lights  as  thej  afford,  we  may  draw  conclusions. 

606.  The  argumenis  of  the  hhties. — As  soon  as  the  deep-sea 
specimens  were  mounted  on  the  slides  of  the  microsoope,  the  two 
great  masters  of  that  instrument  in  Europe  and  America — ^Bailey 
of  West  Point,  and  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin — discoyered  the  greater 
part  of  the  small  calcareous  oarapace$  to  be  filled  with  a  soft 
pulp,  which  both  admitted  to  be  fleshy  matter.  From  this  fact 
the  German  argued  that  there  is  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea ;  the  American  (§  587),  that  there  is  only  death  and  repose 
there. 

607.  Ehrenber^s  etaiement  of  them. — **The  other  aigument," 
says  Ehrenberg,  *'  for  life  in  the  deep  which  I  have  established 
is  the  surprising  quantity  of  new  forms  which  are  wanting  in 
other  parts  of  the  sea.  If  the  bottom  were  nothing  but  the 
sediment  of  the  troubled  sea,  like  the  fall  of  snow  in  the  air,  and 
if  the  biolithic  curves  of  the  bottom  were  nothing  else  than  the 
product  of  the  currents  of  the  sea  which  heap  up  the  flakes, 
similarly  to  the  glaciers,  there  would  necesearUff  be  much  less  of 
unknown  and  peculiar  forms  in  the  depths.  The  surface  and  the 
borders  of  the  sea  are  much  more  productive  and  much  more 
extended  than  the  depths ;  hence  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  depCha 
should  not  be  perceived.  The  great  quantity  of  peculiar  finns 
and  of  soft  bodies  existing  in  the  inniimerable  carapaces,  accom- 
panied by  the  observation  of  the  number  of  unknowns,  inereanng 
with  the  de^pths — these  are  the  arguments  which  seem  to  me  to 
hold  firmly  to  the  opinion  of  stationary  life  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea." 

608.  The  atiH-bkiic  view, — The  aati-biotics,  on  the  other  hand, 
quoted  the  observations  of  Professor  Forbes,  who  has  shown  that, 
the  deeper  you  go  in  the  littoral  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  fewer  are  the  living  forms. 

609.  Hieir  argumeiUe  hosed  on  the  tides. — As  for  the  number  of 
unknowns  increasing  with  the  depth  (§  607),  they  contend  that 
the  tides,  the  currents,  and  the  agitation  of  the  waves  all  reach  to 
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the  bottom' in  shallow  water :  that  they  sweep  aud  soour  from  it 
the  fcculenocs  of  the  sea,  as  the^e  insect  remains  may  be  called, 
and  bear  them  off  into  deep  water.  After  reaching  a  certain 
depth,  then  this  sediment  pasises  into  the  stratum  of  quiet  waters 
that  underlie  the  roaring  waves  and  tossing  currents  of  the 
surface,  and  through  this  stratum  these  organic  remaixis  slowly 
find  their  way  to  the  final  place  of  repose  as  ooase  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  sea.  Through  such  agendes  the  ooze  of  the  deep  sea 
ought,  said  the  anti-biotics,  to  be  richer  than  that  of  shallow 
water  with  infaaorial  remains  ;^  mud  and  all  the  light  sedimentary 
matter  of  riTer  waters  are  deposited  in  the  deop  pools,  and  not  in 
the  shoals  and  rapids  of  our  fresh-water  streams ;  so  we  ought, 
reasoned  they  of  this  school,  to  have  the  most  abundant  deposits 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea. 

610.  On  ike  antitepitc  properitet  of  m«  water. — The  anti-biotiGs 
referred  to  the  antiseptio  properties  of  sea  water,  axkd  told  how  it 
is  customary  with  mariners,  especially  with  the  masters  of  the 
sailing  packets  between  Europe  and  America,  to  '*  com  "  fresh 
meat  by  sinking  it  ip  greet  depths  overboard.  If  they  sink  it  too 
deep,  or  let  it  stay  down  too  long,  it  becomes  too  salt.  Aocoxding 
to  them,  this  process  is  so  quick  and  thorough,  because  of  the 
pressure  and  the  affinity  which  not  only  forces  the  water  among 
the  fibres  of  the  meat,  but  which  also  induces  the  salt  to  leave  the 
water  and  strike  into  the  meat;  and  that  the  fiieshy  part  d  these 
microscopic  oi^anisms  have  been  exposed  to  powerful  antas^tio 
agents  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  brought  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  and  remain  on  board  the  vessel  exposed  to 
ihe  air  for  months  before  they  reach  the  hands  of  the  nuorosco- 
pist ;  some  of  them  have  remained  so  exposed  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  then  been,  found  full  of  fleshy  matter :  a  anre  proof  that 
it  had  been  preserved  from  putrefaotian  and  decay  by  processes 
which  it  had  undergone  in  the  sea,  and  before  it  was  brought  up 
into  the  air. 

611.  On  pressure. — Thus  the  anti-biotics  held  that  these  little 
creatures  were  preserved  for  &  while  after  death,  and  until  tlKy 
reached  a  certain  depth,  by  salt,  and  afterwards  by  pressaxe. 
They  held  ^bsX  oertain  conditions  are  requisite  in  order  that  the 
decay  of  organic  matter  may  take  place ;  that  the  animal  tissues 
of  these  shells  during  the  process  of  deeay  are  for  the  most  part 
eonverted  into  ^eises ;  that  these  gases,  in  aeparatiBg  frm  the 
animal  compound,  axe  capable  of  ejLerting  only  a  certain  Mechaa- 
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ical  force,  and  no  more ;  tliat  tkis  force  is  not  very  great ;  and, 
unless  it  were  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  deep-sea 
water,  their  separation  could  not  go  on^  and  that,  couBequently, 
there  ia  a  certain  depth  in  the  sea  beyond  which  animal  decom- 
position or  vegetable  decay  cannot  take  place.  In  support  of 
this  view,  they  referred  to  the  well-known  effects  of  pressure  in 
arresting  or  modifying  the  energies  displayed  by  certain  chemical 
affinities ;  and  in  proof  of  the  position  that  great  compression  in 
the  sea  prevents  putrefaction,  they  referred  to  the  fact  well- 
known  to  the  fishermen  of  Nantucket  and  New  Bradford,  viz., 
that  when  a  whale  that  they  have  killed  sinks  in  shallow  wateri 
he,  as  the  process  of  decay  commences,  is  seen  to  swell  and  rise ; 
but  when  he  sinks  in  deep  water,  the  pressure  is  such  as  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  distending  ga^es,  and  he  never  does 
rise.  Some  of  these  specimens  have  come  from  depths  where  the 
pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  400  or  500  atmospheres.  Specimens 
have  been  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Brooke,  in  the  Pacific,  with 
'*  fleshy  parts  "  among  them,  at  the  depth  of  8300  fathoms,  and 
where  the  pressure  is  nearly  700  atmospheres.  We  have  brought 
up  fleshy  matter  from  the  deep  sea  as  deep  down  as  we  have 
gone ;  and  we  may  infer  that  if  we  were  to  go  to  4000  fathomss 
we  should  still  find  pnlpy  matter  among  the  dead  organisms 
there.  At  that  depth,  or  a  little  over,  common  air,  according  to 
**  Mariotte^s  tow,"  would  be  heavier  than  water,  and  an  air-bubble 
down  there,  if  any  one  may  imagine  such  a  thing,  would  be 
heavy  enough  to  sink.  Under  such  conditions,  and  with  the 
antiseptic  agencies  of  the  sea,  the  fleshy  matter  of  these  infasoria 
might  be  preeerred  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  iox  a  great 
length  of  time. 

612.  Argumenis  firom  ^  Bihle. — ^Moreover  (§  604),  the  anti- 
biotics pointed  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  show  that  light 
and  heat  were  ordained  before  the  waters  were  commanded 
to  bring  forth.  Hence  they  maintained  that  light  and  beat  are 
neeeseary  to  marine  life.  In  the  depth  of  the  sea  there  is 
neither  light  nor  heat,  wherefore  they  brought  in  circumstantial 
evidence  from  the  Bible  to  sustain  them  in  their  view. 

618*  Apian  for  solving  the  quesUon. — This  was  an  exceedingly 
intereigting  question*  and  we  could  au^^^t  but  one  way  of 
deciding  it,  which  was  this:  Many  of  these  little  organisms 
of  the  sea  are  in  the  shape  of  plano-convex  discs;  all  such, 
when  alive,  live  with  the  convex  side  up,  the  flat  side  down  i 
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but  when  placed  dead  in  the  water  and  allowed  freely  to  sink, 
the  force  of  gravity  always,  and  for  obvioiifi  reasons,  canses  all 
'  such  forms  to  sink  with  the  conTex  side  down.  Brooke's  lead 
will  bring  np  these  shells  exactly  as  they  lie  on  the  bottom,  and 
so  he  proposed  to  observe  with  regard  to  their  manner  of  lying. 
Of  conrse,  if  they  lived  at  the  bottom,  they  wonld  die  as  they 
lived,  and  lie  as  they  died,  for  (§  590)  there  is  nothing  to  tarn 
them  over  after  death  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  conse- 
qnently  their  skeletons  wonld  be  bronght  np  in  the  qnills  of  the 
sounding  machine  flat  side  down,  convex  side  up ;  but  if  Ibey 
lived  near  the  surface,  and  reached  the  bottom  after  death,  they 
would  be  found  flat  side  up. 

614.  An  uneocpeded  schUion  afforded, — ^But,  before  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  trying  this  plan,  Ehrenberg  himself  afforded 
the  solution  in  a  most  unexpected  way : — in  examining  sound- 
ings from  a  great  depth  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  found  many 
fresh-water  shells  with  their  fleshy  parts  still  in  them,  though 
the  specimens  were  taken  from  the  middle  of  that  sea.  That 
savant,  with  his  practised  eye,  detected  among  them  Swiss 
forms,  which  must  have  come  down  the  Danube,  and  so  out  into 
the  Mediterranean  hundreds  of  miles,  and  on  journeys  which 
would  require  months,  if  not  years,  for  these  slowly-drifting 
creatures  to  accomplish.  And  so  the  anti-biotios  maintain 
(§  603)  that  their  doctrine  is  established.* 

*  In  a  paper  upon  the  organic  liie-formB  from  nnexpeeted  great  depths  of  tLo 
Heditenunean,  obtahied  by  Oaptain  Spratt  from  deep-sea  fioundings  between 
Malta  and  Crete,  in  1857,  and  read  before  the  Berlin  Academy,  NoTember  27, 
1857,  Ehrenberg  said,  **  Especially  striking  among  all  the  forms  of  tiie  deep  are 
the  Pbytolitharia,  of  which  fifty-two  in  number  are  found.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  these  fifty-two  forms  were  q>ongoUths,  since  we  expect  to  find  q>onge 
in  the  sea.  Bnt  a  large  nnmber,  not  less  than  twenty  kinds  of  Phytolitharia^ 
are  fresh-water  and  land  forms.  Hence  the  question  arises.  How  came  theso 
forms  into  those  depths  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  ? 

**  Natmrally  one  looks  at  first  to  the  Kile  and  the  ooasts;  but  the  sea  current 
carries  the  turbid  Nile  water  eastward;  for  the  cnxrent,  according  to  Ooiptain 
Smyth,  especially  in  the  middle  ot  the  sea,  not  only  in  the  Levant  but  also  in 
the  southern  edge,  is  clearly  a  constant  eastwardly  one.  Sesidee^  there  are 
among  the  forms  some  northern  ones—e.  g^  JSunoiia  trtodon,  CampfjUiditau 
dypauj  and  many  gallioneUa.  This  peculiarity  may,  perhaps,  indicate  a  lower 
return  current,  hitherto  obeerred  only  at  Gibraltar,  which  probably  brings  into- 
this  basin  the  foims  from  the  Northern  European  rocks.  Thus,  for  instsoce, 
the  Danube  may  bring  the  Swiss  forms  in  that  circulation.  But,  on  ihe  otter 
hand,  a  highly  stiikiDg  agreement  with  the  forms  of  the  *  trede-wiud  dust '  k 
not  to  be  oTerlooked. 
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615.  A  dimsaverjf  suggesied  hy  it, — ^Having  thus  discovered  that 
the  most  frail  and  delicate  organisms  of  the  sea  can  remain  in 
its  depths  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  without  showing  a 
single  trace  of  decay,  we  find  oarselves  possessed  of  a  fact  which 


"  In  leferenoe  to  the  question  of  permanent  life  in  these  most  recent  deep-sea 
materials,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  fbtms  which  we  find  are  astomahingly 
well  preserved,  and  in  very  large  proportion,  scmetimes  forming  the  principal 
mass  of  tiie  earthy  bottom. 

**  The  striking  fiict,  moreover,  that  every  one  who  has  the  opportunity  to 
compare  accurately  the  microsoopio  forms  of  the  whole  land  and  sea  under  great 
variety  of  circamstaaoe  does,  out  of  even  the  smallest  specimens  of  the  bottom* 
deduce  so  much  that  is  new  and  peculiar  to  him,  is  no  light  testimony  to  show 
that  the  depth  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  rubbish  of  the  dead  sur&oe-like, 
however  much  there  must  be  of  fragments  which  naturally  and  undoubtedly 
deposit  themselves  there.  I  have  considered  this  final  remark  necessary,  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Searknower  in  Washington,  often  so  kindly  supplying 
and  instructing  me  with  material,  has  recently,  in  a  report  on  8ub-ooeanio  Geo- 
graphy, Kew  York,  January  8, 1857,  page  5,  and  yet  moi«  in  detail  in  a  late 
private  letter,  expressed  a  "riew  opposite  to  that  here  laid  down  by  me,  in  which 
however,  I  caimot  coincide,  for  the  reasons  given  above." 

As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press  (Nov.  22,  I860),  a  copy  of 
Br.  Wallaoh*s  '*  Notes  on  the  Presence  of  Animal  Life  in  Vast  Depths  of  the 
Sea,'*  dated  **  Off  Bockall,  Nov.  8,  I860,**  has  been  placed  in  my  hands.  From 
this  interesting  monograph  it  appears  that  Captain  Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock, 
during  his  recent  survey,  in  H.  M.  steamer  the  **  BuUdog,'*  of  the  telegraphic 
route  vii  Greenland,  brought  up  living  star-fish,  adhering  to  the  deep-sea  line. 

"In  sounding,**  says  the  doctor,  p.  22,  ^'not  quite  midway  between  Oapo 
Farewell  and  Bockall,  in  126  &thoms,  whilst  the  sounding  apparatus  brought 
up  an  ample  specimen  of  coarse  gritty-looking  matter,  consisting  of  about  95 
per  cent,  of  dean  CRo^ir^tfrfna-shells,  a  number  of  star-fishes,  belonging  to  the 
genus  OpUoeoma,  came  up,  adherent  to  the  lowest  50  fathoms  of  the  deep-sea 
line  employed.*' 

These  star-flslies  were  alive.  They  continued  to  move  about  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  *'  red  and  light-pink  coloured  tints  '*  being  as  clear 
and  brilBant,  says  the  doctor,  as  seen  in  their  eongenen  inhabiting  its  MUouf 
wUeri  where  the  stm's  rapB  penetrate  fredg. 

One  of  the  animals  was  dissected,  which  was  found  to  differ  tii  no  reepeet 
(p.  28),  as  regards  internal  anatomy,  from  the  species  inhabiting  shallow  water. 
He  found  in  the  alimentary  cavity  numerous  GUAigerinatibsiilB,  more  or  less 
completely  f^eed  of  their  soft  contents. 

These  contents,  and  the  bringing  up  of  these  living  specimens,  is  held  by  th» 
**  biotics  **  to  be  proof  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  animal  life  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea. 

So  far  from  settling  the  question,  these  star-fishes  leave  it,  I  submit,  esactiy 
as  it  was  before.  They  were  not  brought  up  by  the  arming  oi  the  lead.  They 
were  adhering  to  the  line  by  their  own  volition.  They  mif^  have  taken  hold 
of  the  line  near  the  suriuse  as  well  as  near  the  bottom.    It  is  difBonlt»  it  is  tnisb 
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suggests  many  beautiful  fancies,  some  toucluDg  thoughts,  and  a 
few  useful  ideas ;  and  among  these  last  are  found  reasons  for  the 
conjecture  that  the  gatta  percha  or  other  insulating  material  i:i 
which  the  conducting  wires  of  ihe  sub-Atlantic  telegraph  and 
other  deep-sea  lines  are  incased,  becomes,  when  lodged  beyond  a 
certain  depth,  impervious  to  the  powers  of  decay ;  that,  with  the 
weight  of  the  sea  upon  Ihem,  the  destructive  agents  which  are 
so  busy  upon  organic  luatter  in  the  air  and  near  the  snrface 
cannot  find  room  for  play.  Curious  that  destruction  and  decay 
shcjuld  be  impi-isoned  and  rendered  inoperative  at  tfie  bottom  of 
the  great  deep ! 

GIG.  SpecimeTia  ofihe  three  ocecms  all  teU  the  same  story, —  Speci- 
mens of  the  '^  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea  "  have  also  been 
obtained  by  the  ingenuity  of  Brooke  from  the  depth  of  271)0 
fathoms  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  examined  by  Professor 
Bailey.*  "We  have  now  had  specimens  from  the  bottom  of 
"blue  water"  in  the  narrow  Coral  Sea,  the  broad  Pacific,  and 
the  long  Atlantic,  and  they  all  tell  the  same  story,  luunely,  that 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  a  vast  cemetery.  The  ocean's  bed  has 
been  found  everj'where,  whererer  Brooke's  sounding-rod  has 
touched,  to  be  soft,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  remains 
of  infusoria.  The  Gulf  Stream  has  literally  strewed  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic  with  these  miorosoopic  shells;  for  the  Coast 
Survey  has  caught  up  the  same  infusoria  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  shores  of  the 


to  aoooant  for  their  being  afloat  ao  &r  out  at  sea;  bat  how  ofteo  are  fso^  and 
fiabos  foand  under  circumstaiioes  and  in  oondiidonB  which  oannot  be  aoooanied 
for  I    Their  coming  out  of  the  sea  adherent  to  the  line  proves  nothing. 

Bat  the  oreaiuie  had  GkbigeriMHslMAlB  in  its  stomafih;  therefore,  «ay  the 
biotioB,  theae  aheUa  must  also  have  lived  at  the  depth  of  1260  fathoBas.  Not  so : 
wherever  the  star-flsb  lived,  he  must  haye  food,  and  he  could  coUeot  these 
mites  of  things  as  well  near  the  top  os  the  botlom  of  the  sea* 

Its  anatoBUoal  structure;,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour — ^red  and  pink— 
seem  to  prove  the  aniMotie  view  quite  aa  much  aa  the  other  dxoumfiianoea  of 
th.e  caae  prove  the  hioUe. 

Life  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  is  an  interesting  qtteation«  and  the  plan  which 
seems  most  capable  of  aettliag  it  baa  been  already  soggeBted.  vide  §  619. 

•  «•  Wert  Boint,  N.  T«  Jvmarj  n,  !«£<> 

'*  My  dear  Snt, — ^I  have  examined  with  much  pleaaure  the  highly  interest- 
ing specimena  collected  by  Lieutenant  Brooke^  of  tl^e  United  States  Navy, 
which  you  kindly  aent  me  for  miaroaoopio  analyai^  and  I  will  now  briefly 
report  to  you  the  resulta  of  general  interest  whioh  I  have  obtaimed,  leaving  the 
eaumemtioa  of  the  oirganic  oqatents  and  the  deapriptlon  of  now  epedoa  for  a 
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Caroliktas  that  Brooke'^  apparatus  brougbt  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantio  off  the  Irish  coast. 

617.  Their  mggmtiam.'^The   imabraded  appearance  of  these 
ahfiUSy  and  the  almost  total  absence  among  them  of  any  detritus 


more  complete  aGconmt,  which  I  hope  suon  to  publish.  The  specimens  ex- 
amined by  me  were  as  follows,  viz. : 

"No.  1.  Sea  bottom.  2700  fkthoms;  lat.  56^  46'  N.,  long.  168°  18'  E. ; 
branght  np  July  19, 1855,  bj  Lieutenant  Brooke,  with  Brooke's  lead. 

**Na  2.  Sea  bottom,  1700  &tboBB;  lat  60^  15'  N^  long.  170^  58'  E.; 
broogfai  up  as  above,  Jnly  26;  1855. 

"No.  3.  Sea  bottom,  900  fathoms ;  temperature  (deep  sea)  32^,  Saxton ;  lat 
60^  30'  N.,  long.  175^  E. 

**  A  carefhl  study  of  the  above  specimens  gave  the  following  results : 

^  Ist  All  the  qoedmens  contain  some  mineml  matter*  whioh  diminishes  in 
proportion  to  the  depth»  and  which  oonsietB  of  minute  angular  particles  of 
quarti*  hornblende^  feldspar,  and  mica. 

**  2nd.  In  the  deepest  soundings  (No.  1  and  No.  2)  there  is  the  least  mineral 
matter,  the  organic  contents,  which  are  the  same  in  all,  predominating,  while 
the  reverse  is  ^e  of  Na  3. 

**  3rd.  All  these  q)0cimens  are  very  rUh  in  the  silicious  shells  of  the  Diato- 
maoes,  whioh  are  in  an  admintble  state  of  preservation,  frequently  with  the 
valves  united,  and  even  retaining  the  remains  of  the  soft  parts. 

*4th.  Among  the  Diatomes  the  most  conspicuous  forms  are  the  large  and 
beaotif  al  disos  of  several  species  of  cosdnodisous.  There  is  also,  besides  many 
othen^  a  large  mmber  of  a  new  species  of  rhiaosoleiua,  a  new  syndendrinm,  a 
cunoua  speoies  of  ohietoeeros*  with  fiucate  honw^  and  a  beautiful  specieB  of 
astammpbalui^  which  I  propose  to  call  Asteromphalus  Brookei,  in  honour  of 
lioatemant  Brooke^  to  whose  ingenious  device  for  obtaining  deep  soundings, 
and  to  whose  indnstry  and  seal  in  using  it  we  are  indebted  for  these  and  many 
other  tnamres  of  the  deep. 

"Sth.  The  speoimens  ooatain  a  ooasidecable  number  of  silioions  spicules  of 
spoi^Sea.  and  of  tba  beaatifid  siUcious  shells  of  the  polydstinefB.  Among  the 
latter  I  have  noHoed  OomoteUa  olathrata  cf  Ehrenbeig,  a  form  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  AttaDtio  soondiDca  I  have  also  noticed  in  all  these  soundings, 
and  shall  heraaftsr  deeeribe  and  figure,  scfveial  species  of  enoyrtidium,  hali- 
oulyptra*  a  perichkBidiBm,  a  stylodictya»  and  many  others. 

''eth.  Ihave  not  been  able  to  deteei  even  a  fhigment  of  any  of  the  calca- 
reous dieUs  of  the  pelythalamia.  This  is  remarkable  from  the  striking  oon- 
tnali  it  fMsenta  to  the  deep  acNndiogs  of  the  Atlantic,  vhieh  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  these  calcareous  fonns.  This  diiTerence  oaimot  be  due  to  temperature^ 
OS  it  is  weUJmown  thai  polythakmia  aw  abundant  in  the  Arctic  Beaa 

*^7Hi.  The»depMits  <^BaflMacoiac  organtsma^in  their  liehnesa^  extent  end 
the  high  ktitades  at  wUeh  ftej  oocor,  resemble  those  of  the  antarctic  regions» 
whose  existence  has  been  prorrod  by  Ehrenbeig,  and  the  occurrence  in  these 
norChem.  doondiugs  of  species  eff  tetswiphahis  and  ohntoceros  is  another 
striking  point  of  roscjAlMMB.    Thcia  f  liii,  howaver»  mb  not 
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from  the  sea  or  foreign  matter,  suggest  most  forcibly  the  idea  of 
perfect  repose  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Some  of  the 
specimens  are  as  pure  and  as  free  from  the  sand  of  the  sea  as 
the  freshly  fallen  snow-flake  is  fix^m  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
Indeed,  these  soundings  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sea^  like 
the  snow-cloud  with  its  flakes  in  a  calm,  is  always  letting  fidl 
upon  its  bed  showers  of  these  microscopic  shells ;  and  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  the  **  sunless  wrecks,"  which  strew  its 
bottom,  are,  in  the  process  of  ages,  hid  under  this  fleecy  ooTor- 
ing,  presenting  the  rounded  appearance  which  is  seen  o^rer 
the  body  of  the  trareller  who  has  perished  in  the  snowHBtorm. 
The  ocean,  especially  within  and  near  the  tropics,  swarma  with 
life.  The  remains  of  its  myriads  of  moving  things  are  conyeyed 
by  currents,  and  scattered  and  lodged  in  the  course  of  time  all 
oTer  its  bottom*  This  process,  continued  for  ages,  has  covered 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  as  with  a  mantle,  consisting  of  organiama 
as  delicate  as  the  macled  frost,  and  as  light  in  the  water  as  is 
down  in  the  air. 

polar  fomiB,  bat,  fi«  I  have  recently  determiDed,  occur  aUo  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  along  the  Gnlf  Stream. 

«*8th.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  organlon  in  those  eoundlnga,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  retain  their  soft  portiona,  indicate  that  they  were  very 
recently  in  a  living  condition,  bnt  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  living  when 
collected  at  snch  immen&e  deptha.  Aa  among  them  are  forma  which  axe  known 
to  live  along  the  ahores  aa  paiaaitea  upon  the  alg»,  etc.,  it  ia  certain  that  a  per* 
lion,  at  least,  have  been  carried  by  oceanic  cunents,  by  drift  ioe,  by  animals 
which  have  fed  npon  them,  or  by  other  agents,  to  their  present  positaon.  It  ia 
hence  probable  that  all  were  removed  from  ahallower  waters,  in  which  they 
once  lived.  These  fonns  are  so  minute^  and  would  float  so  fiur  when  buoyed  up 
by  these  gases  evolved  during  decomposition,  that  there  would  be  nothing  sup* 
pribing  in  finding  them  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  even  if  they  were  not  traaa- 
ported,  as  it  is  certain  they  often  are^  by  the  agents  above  referred  to. 

**  9t]i.  In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  aet  by  Uemtenant 
Brooke  will  be  followed  by  others,  and  that,  in  all  attempts  to  make  deep 
soundings,  the  effort  to  bring  np  a  portion  of  the  bottom  will  be  made.  The 
soundings  from  any  part  of  the  ocean  are  snre  to  yidd  something  of  interest  to 
microscopic  analysis,  and  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  tell  what  important  lesotta 
may  yet  flow  from  their  stndy. 

**  The  above  is  only  a  preliminary  notice  of  tlie  somadings  referred  to.    I 
shall  proceed  without  delay  to  describe  and  flgnre  the  higfafy  interestiBg  and 
novel  forms  which  I  have  detected,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have  tiiem  ready  te 
'  pnUication. 

•*  TovTB,  very  respeetfidly,  •*  J.  W.  BAmnT 

*•  Lleot«a«it  IL  F.  MAmnr,  Ntlloiud  OtMTfitQiy,  W«sbUtgtOB  CItj,  n.  a** 
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618.  Hie  uforh  of  re-adapUUum^  haw  carried  on, — ^The  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon,  together  with  all  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  world,  both  great  and  small,  hold  in  solution 
large  quantities  of  lime,  soda,  iron,  and  other  matter.  They 
discharge  anntuJly  into  the  sea  an  amount  of  this  soluble  matter, 
which,  if  precipitated  and  ooUeoted  into  one  solid  mass,  would 
no  doubt  surprise  and  astonish  even  the  boldest  speculator  with 
ita  magnitude.  This  soluble  matter  cannot  be  evaporated. 
Once  in  the  ocean,  there  it  must  remain ;  and  as  the  rivers  are 
continually  pouring  in  fresh  supplies  of  it,  the  sea,  it  has  been 
argued,  must  continue  to  become  more  and  more  salt  Now 
the  rivers  convey  to  the  sea  this  solid  matter  mixed  with  fresh 
water,  which,  being  lighter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  remains 
for  a  considerable  time  at  or  near  the  surface.  Here  the  micro- 
scopio  organisms  of  the  deep-sea  lead  are  continually  at  work, 
secreting  this  same  lime  and  soda,  etc.,  and  extracting  from  the 
sea  water  all  this  solid  matter  as  fast  as  the  rivers  bring  it  down 
and  empty  it  inip  the  sea.  Thus  we  haul  up  from  the  deep  sea, 
specimens  of  dead  animals,  and  recognize  in  them  the  remains 
of  creatures  which,  though  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  have 
nevertheless  assigned  to  them  a  most  important  o£5ce  in  the 
physical  economy  of  the  universe,  viz.,  that  of  regulating  the 
saltness  of  the  sea  (§  489).  This  view  suggests  many  contem- 
plations. Among  them,  one,  in  which  the  ocean  is  presented 
as  a  vast  chemical  bath,  in  which  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  are 
washed,  filtered,  and  precipitated  again  as  solid  matter,  but  in 
a  new  form,  and  with  fresh  properties.  Doubtless  it  is  only  a 
readaptation— -though  it  may  be  in  an  improved  form — of  old, 
and  perhaps  effete  matter,  to  the  uses  and  well-being  of  man. 
These  are  speculations  merely;  they  may  be  fancies  without 
foundation,  but  idle  they  are  not,  I  am  sure ;  for  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  agents  by  which  the  physical  economy  of  this 
our  earth  is  regulated,  by  which  this  or  that  result  is  brought 
about  and  accomplished  in  this  beautiful  system  of  terrestrial 
arrangements,  we  are  utterly  amazed  at  the  offices  which  have 
been  performed,  the  work  which  has  been  done,  by  the  ani- 
malculae  of  the  water.  But  whence  come  tho  little  silicious 
and  calcareous  shells  which  Brooke's  lead  has  brought  up, 
in  proof  of  its  sounding,  from  the  depth  of  over  two  miles  ?  Bid 
they  live  in  the  surface  waters  immediately  above  ?  or  is  their 
habitat  in  somo  remote  part  of  the  sea,  whence,  at  their  death, 
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the  currents  were  sent  forth  as  pall-bearers,  with  the  command 
to  deposit  the  dead  corpses  where  the  plummet  found  them. 

619.  AnimaleuUB  at  the  surface  of  ike  mo. — ^Fellow-labourers  as 
Foster,  and  Tojnbee,  and  Piazzi  Smyth,  are  beginning  to  dip 
into  the  surface  water  of  the  sea  for  its  animalculte.  They  are 
making  interesting  discovexies,  and  haye  gone  quite  far  enough 
to  show  that  this  field  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  that  labourers  in 
it  are  greatly  needed  .♦ 


OHAPTEB  XV. 

§  621-680. — SBA  BOUTEB,  CALM  BELTS,  AND  VAiRlABUB  WINDS. 

621.  Practical  restiUs  of  physical  researches  at  sea. — ^Plate  VIIL, 
so  far  as  the  winds  are  concerned,  is  supplemental  to  Plate  I. 
The  former  shows '  the  monsoon  regions,  and  indicates  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  winds  in  every  part  of  the  ocean ; 
the  latter  indicates  it  generally  for  any  latitude,  without  regard 
to  any  particular  sea.  Plate  YIII.  also  exhibits  the  principal 
routes  across  the  ocean.  This  plate  indicates  the  great  practical 
Jesuits  of  all  the  labour  connected  with  this  vast  system  of 
research ;  its  aim  is  the  improvement  of  navigation ;  its  end, 
the  shortening  of  voyages.  Other  interests  and  other  objects, 
nay,  the  great  cause  of  human  knowledge,  have  been  promoted 
by  it;  but  the  advancement  that  has  been  given  to  these  do 
not,  in  this  utilitarian  age,  and  in  the  mind  of  people  so  emi- 
nently practical  as  mariners  are,  stand  out  in  a  relief  half  so 
grand  and  imposing  as  do  those  achievements  by  whidli  the 
distant  isles  and  marts  of  the  sea  have,  for  the  convenience  of 
commerce,  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were,  and  brought  doser  together 
by  many  days'  sail. 

622.  Time4dbles, — So  to  shape  the  course  on  voyages  as  to 
make  the  most  of  the  winds  and  currents  at  sea  is  the  perfection 
3f  the  navigator's  art.  How  the  winds  blow  and  the  currents 
flow  along  this  route  or  that,  is  no  longer  matter  of  opinion  or 
subject  of  speculation,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  determined 
by  actual  observation.  Their  direction  has  been  determined  for 
juonths  and  for  seasons,  along  many  of  the  principal  routes,  with 
'  all  the  accuracy  of  which  results  depending  on  the  doctrine  of 

*  See  paper  **  On  the  Hinate  Inhabitanta  of  the  Snr&oe  of  the  Ocean,**  bj 
Captain  Henry  Toynbee,  F.B  JL.S.    [Naat  Magazine,  I860.] 
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changes  are  ca}>able;  and  farther,  these  resalts  are  so  certain 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  the  mariner  to  be  in  doubt 
as  to  the  best  route-  When  a  navigator  undertakes  a  voyage 
now,  he  does  it  with  the  lights  of  experience  to  guide  him. 
The  winds  and  the  weather  daily  encountered  by  hundreds  who 
have  sailed  on  the  same  voyage  before  him,  with  '*  the  distance 
made  good  "  by  each  one  from  day  to  day,  have  been  tabulated 
in  a  work  called  Sailing  Directions,  and  they  are  so  arranged 
that  he  may  daily  see  how  much  he  is  ahead  of  time,  or  how  far 
he  is  behkid  time;  nay,  his  path  has  been  literally  blazed 
through  the  winds  for  him  on  the  sea ;  mile-posts  have  been  set 
up  on  the  waves,  and  finger-boards  planted,  and  time-tables 
furnished  for  the  trackless  waste,  by  which  the  ship-master,  even 
on  his  first  voyage  to  any  port,  may  know  as  well  as  the  most 
experienced  trader  whether  he  be  in  the  right  road  or  no. 

623.  Cloee  running. — ^From  New  York  to  the  usual  crossing  of 
the  equator  on  the  route  to  Eio,  the  distance,  by  an  air  line, 
is  about  3400  miles ;  but  the  winds  and  currents  are  such  as  to 
force  the  Bio  bound  vessel  out  of  this  direct  line.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  been  mapped  down,  studied,  and  discussed  so 
thoroughly  that  we  may  compute  with  remarkable  precision  the 
detour  that  vessels  attempting  this  route  from  New  York,  or  any 
other  port,  would  have  to  make.  This  computation  shows  that, 
instead  of  8400  miles,  the  actual  distance  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  water  by  vessels  under  canvas  on  this  part  of  the 
voyage  is  4093  miles.  More  than  a  hundred  sailing  vessels  have 
tried  it  by  measuring  and  recording  the  distance  actually  sailed 
from  day  to  day;  their  mean  distance  is  4099  miles,  consequently 
their  actual  average  differs  only  six  miles  from  the  computed 
aven^.* 

624.  A  desideratum  on  skip-hoard, — The  best  navigated  steam- 
ships do  not  sail  closer  than  this,  and  a  better  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  prevailing  direction 
of  the  winds  at  sea  could  not  be  afforded.  Unfortunately,  ane- 
mometers are  not  used  on  shipboard.  Had  they  been  in  common 
use  there,  and  had  we  been  furnished  with  data  for  determining 
the  force  of  the  wind  as  well  as  its  direction,  we  could  compute 
the  time  as  well  as  the  distance  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  given  voyage  under  canvas.  Thus  the  average  time 
required  to  sail  from  New  York  to    the   equator    might  be 

•  P.  146,  vol.  ii,  Maary*8  Sailing  Dirvcti^ins, 
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computed  within  an  hour,  for  it  has  been  computed  within 
an  hour*8  sail — six  miles  (§  623). 

625.  Saw  postages  have  been  shortened, — By  the  knowledge  thus 
elaborated  from  old  and  new  log-books  and  placed  befiiH^  the 
nautical  world,  the  average  passage  from  Europe  or  the  United 
States  to  all  ports  in  the  southern  hemisphere  has  been  shortened 
ten  days,  and  to  California  a  month  cmd  a  haJL'^  Between 
England  and  her  golden  colony  in  the  South  Seas  the  time 
required  for  the  round  voyage  has  been  lessened  fifty  days  or 
more,  and  from  Europe  to  India  and  China  the  outward  passage 
has  been  reduced  ten  days.  Such  are  some  of  the  achievements 
that  commend  this  beautiful  system  of  research  to  the  utili- 
tarian spirit  of  the  age. 

626.  Fast  sailing, — The  route  that  affords  the  bravest  winds, 
the  fairest  sweep,  and  the  fastest  running  for  ships,  is  the  route 
to  and  from  Australia.  But  the  route  which  most  tries  a  ship's 
prowess  is  the  outward-bound  voyage  to  California.  The  voyage 
to  Australia  and  back  carries  the  clipper  ship  along  a  route  which 
for  more  than  300°  of  longitude  runs  with  the  '*  brave  west  winds  " 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  With  these  winds  alone,  and  with 
the  bounding  seas  which  follow  them,  the  modem  clipper,  with- 
out auxiliary  power,  has  accomplished  a  greater  distance  in  a  day 
than  any  sea  steamer  has  ever  been  known  to  reach.  Bunning 
before  these  fine  winds  and  heaving  seas  those  ships  have  per- 
formed their  voyages  of  circumnavigation  in  60  days. 

627.  The  longest  voyage. — The  sea  voyage  to  California,  Colum- 
bia, and  Oregon  is  the  longest  voyage  in  the  world — longest  both 
as  to  time  and  distance.    Before  these  researches  were  extended 

•  **  Duxing  the  laat  year  [1859]  the  BUh  edition  of  ICanry'fl  Sailing  Dizectknis. 
in  two  quarto  yolumes,  has  been  published  at  the  Obsenratory  in  Washington. 
It  affozds  abundant  evidence  of  the  activity,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made»  in  this  field  of  research,  and  with  regard  to  which  all  geographers  feel 
the  most  lively  interest 

••  Official  tables  have  been  roceived  from  San  Francisco,  showing  the  vessels 
that  have  arrived  at  that  port  during  the  year,  with  the  length  of  passagoi  01 
those  arriving  direct  via  Gape  Horn,  124  were  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  34  from  Europe.  Of  these  124,  70  are  known  to  have  had 
the  Wind  and  Current  Charts  on  board ;  their  average  passage  was  135  dayh 
which  is  11  days  less  than  the  average  of  those  from  the  United  States,  and  2^ 
days  less  than  the  average  of  those  from  Europe  with^mi  the  Charts,  Wheii 
these  reseazohes  commenced,  the  general  average  was  180  days  from  thi 
United  States,  and  183  from  Europe  to  CuUfornia;''~/ottnia2iimmoaii  Geo- 
gmphieal  Society, 
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to  ihe  tides  and  currents  along  ^lat  route,  the  average  passage 
both  from  Europe  and  America  to  our  north-west  coast  was  not  less 
than  180  days.  It  has  been  reduced  so  as  to  aven^  only  135 
days.  This  route  is  now  so  well  established,  and  the  winds  of 
the  various  climates  along  it  so  well  understood,  that  California 
bound  vessels  sailing  about  the  same  time  from  the  various  ports 
of  Europe  and  America  are,  if  they  be  at  all  of  like  prowess, 
almost  sure  to  fall  in  with  and  speak  each  other  by  the  way. 

628.  Obsirueticna  to  ihe  navigator. — The  calm  belts  at  sea,  like 
mountains  on  the  land,  stand  mightily  in  the  wayof  the  voyager, 
but,  like  mountains,  they  have  Hieir  passes  and  their  gaps.  In  the 
regions  of  light  airs,  of  baffling  winds,  and  deceitful  currents,  the 
seaman  finds  also  his  marshes  and  his  **  mud-holes  "  on  the  water. 
But  these,  these  researches  have  taught  him  how  best  to  pass  or 
entirely  to  avoid.  Thus  the  forks  to  his  road,  its  turnings,  and 
the  crossings  by  the  way,  have  been  so  clearly  marked  by  the 
winds  that  there  is  scarcely  a  chance  for  him  who  studies  the 
lights  before  him,  and  pays  attention  to  directions,  to  miss  his 
way, 

629.  Plaie  7111.— The  arrows  of  Plate  VIII.  are  supposed  to 
fly  with  the  wind ;  the  half-bearded  and  half-feathered  arrows 
denote  monsoons  or  periodic  winds  ;  the  dotted  bands,  the  regions 
of  calm  and  baffling  winds.  Monsoons,  properly  speaking,  are 
winds  which  blow  one  half  of  the  year  from  one  direction,  and  the 
other  half  from  an  opposite,  or  nearly  an  opposite  direction.  The 
time  of  the  changing  of  these  winds,  and  their  boundaries  at  the 
various'seasons  of  the  year,  have  been  discussed  in  such  numbers, 
and  mapped  down  in  such  characters,  that  the  navigator  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  them  or  to  avoid  them  altogether  is 
no  longer  in  any  doubt  as  to  when  and  where  they  may  be 
found. 

630.  Deserts, — ^Let  us  commence  the  study  of  the  calm  belts  as 
they  are  represented  on  Plates  I.  and  YIII.  The  monsoons  and 
trade-winds  are  also  represented  on  the  latter,  they  often  occupy 
the  same  region.  But,  turning  to  the  trade-winds  for  a  moment, 
we  see  that  the  belt  or  zone  of  the  south-east  trade-winds  is 
broader  than  the  belt  or  zone  of  north-east  tradra.  This  pheno- 
menon is  explained  by  the  &ct  that  there  is  more  land  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  that  most  of  the  deserts  of  the  earth — 
as  the  great  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa — are  situated  in  the  rear, 
or  behind  the  north-east  traded ;  so  that,  as  these  deserts  become 
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xDore  or  lees  heated,  there  ia  a  call — a  pulliiig  hack,  if  you 
please — ^upon  these  tntdes  to  torn  aboiit  and  restore  the  equili- 
brium which  the  deserts  destroy.  There  being  few  or  bo  such 
regions  in  the  rear  of  the  south-east  trades,  the  south-east  trade- 
wind  force  preyailfl,  and  oairies  them  over  to  the  murthern 
hemispheie. 

681.  Diumal  rotoltoa.— We  aeo  by  the  plate  that  the  two 
opposing  currents  of  wind  called  "  the  trades,"  are  so  unequally 
balanced  that  the  one  reoedes  before  the  other,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent from  tbe  southern  hemisphere  is  larger  in  volume ;  t.  •.,  it 
moves  a  greater  eone  or  belt  of  air.  The  south-east  trade-^winds 
discharge  themaelyes  over  the  equator — i,  6.,  across  a  great  circle 
— into  the  region  of  equatorial  cahns,  while  the  north-east  trade- 
winds  discharge  themselves  into  the  same  region  over  a  parallel 
of  latitude,  and  consequently  over  a  small  circle.  If,  therefore, 
we  take  what  obtains  in  the  Atlantic  as  the  type  of  what  obtains 
entirely  around  the  earth,  as  it  regards  the  trade-winds,  we  shall 
see  that  the  south-east  trade-winds  ke^  in  motion  more  air  than 
the  north-east  do,  by  a  quantity  at  least  proportioned  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  circomferenoe  of  the  earth  at  the  equator 
and  at  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  9°  north.  For  if  we  suppose  that 
those  two  perpetual  currents  of  air  extend  the  same  distance 
upward  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  movB  with  the  same 
velocity,  a  greater  volume  from  the  south  should,  as  has  already 
been  shown  (§  348),  flow  across  the  equator  in  a  given  time  than 
would  flow  from  ih^  north  over  the  parallel  of  9°  in  the  same 
time ;  the  ratio  between  the  two  quantities  would  be  as  radius  to 
the  secant  of  9°.  Besides  this,  the  quantity  of  land  lying  within 
and  to  the  north  of  the  region  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  is 
much  greater  than  the  quantity  within  and  to  the  south  of  the 
region  of  the  south-east  trade-winds.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
mean  level  of  the  earth's  surface  within  the  region  of  the  north- 
east trade-winds  is,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  somewhat 
above  the  mean  level  of  that  part  which  is  within  the  region  of  the 
south-east  trade-winds.  And  as  the  north-east  trade- winds  blow 
under  the  influence  of  a  greater  extent  of  land  surface  than  the 
south-east  trades  do,  the  former  are  more  obstructed  in  their  coune 
than  the  latter  by  the  forests,  the  mountain  ranges,  unequally 
heated  surfBices,  and  other  such  like  obstacles. 

G32.  The  land  in  Ae  northern  hemiBphere, — That  the  land  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  does  assist  to' turn  these  winds  is  rwidered 
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still  more  probable  from  this  circtunsianoe :  All  the  great  deserts 
are  in  the  nortbem  hemisphere,  and  the  land  surface  is  also 
much  greater  on  our  side  of  the  equator.  The  action  of  the  sun 
upon  these  unequallj  absorbing  and  radiating  surfaces  in  and 
behind,  or  to  the  northward  of  the  north-east  trades,  tends  to 
check  these  winds,  and  to  draw  in  large  Tolumes  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  otherwise  would  be  moved  by  them,  to  supply  the 
partial  vacuum  made  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  it  pours  down  its 
rays  upon  the  vast  plains  of  burning  sands  and  unequally  heated 
land  surfaces  in  our  overheated  hemisphere.  The  north-west 
winds  of  the  southern  are  also,  it  may  be  inferred,  stronger  than 
the  south-west  winds  of  the. northern  hemisphere. 

633.  Why  the  wiUh-eagt  trades  are  the  stronger. — That  the  south- 
east trade-winds  should,  as  observations  (§  343)  have  shown,  be 
stronger  than  the  north-east  trade-winds,  is  due  in  part  also  to 
the  well-established  fact  that  the  southern  (§  446)  is  cooler  than 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  isothermal  lines  of  Dov^  show 
that  the  air  of  the  south-east  is  also  cooler  than  the  air  of  the 
north-east  trade-winds.  Being  cooler,  the  air  from  the  cool  side 
would,  for  palpable  causes,  rush  with  greater  velocity  into  the 
equatorial  calm  belt  than  should  the  lighter  air  from  the  warmer 
or  northern  side.  The  fact  that  the  air  in  the  lower  latitudes  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  the  cooler  will  assist  to  explain  many 
other  contrasts  presented  by  the  meteorological  conditions  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  equator.  Plate  XIIL  shows  that  we  have 
more  calms  and  more  fogs,  more  rains  and  more  gains,  ifvith  more 
thunder,  on  our  side  than  on  the  other,  and  that  the  atmosphere 
preserves  its  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  with  nrach  more 
uniformity,  being  subject  to  changes  less  frequent  and  violent  on 
the  south  side  of  the  equator  than  on  the  north  side. 

634.  Their  untfcrmiiy  of  temjperaiure. — The  highest  summer 
temperature  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  extra-tropical 
countries  of  the  north.  The  greatest  extremes  of  temperature  are 
also  to  be  found  among  the  valleys  of  the  extra-tropical  north. 
In  the  extra- tropical  south  there  is  but  little  land,  few  valleys, 
and  much  water ;  consequently  the  temperature  is  more  uniform, 
changes  are  less  sudden,  and  the  consequent  commotions  in  the 
air  less  violent. 

635.  2%«  mean  place  of  the  eguatoridl  calm  heU, — ^Following  up 
these  facts  with  their  suggestions,  we  discover  the  key  to  many 
phenomena  which  before  were  locked  up  in  "the  chambers  of 

k2 
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the  south."  The  belt  of  equatorial  calms  which  separates  the 
two  systems  of  trade-winds  is,  as  we  know  (§  295)>  variable  as  to 
its  position.  It  is  also  variable  in  breadth.  Sometimes  it  covers 
a  space  of  several  degrees  of  latitude,  sometimes  not  more  than 
one.  Its  southern  edge,  in  spring,  sometimes  goes  down  to  5^  S. : 
its  northern  edge,  in  autumn,  often  mounts  up  to  the  pamllel  of 
15°  N.  The  key  to  these  phenomena  has  been  found ;  with,  it  in 
hand,  let  us  proceed  to  unlock,  first  remarking  that  the  mean 
position  of  the  equatorial  calm  belt  in  the  Atlantic  is  between 
the  equator  and  9°  N.,  and  that  as  it  is  there,  so  I  assume  it  io 
be  in  other  oceans, 

636.  Never  at  reel. — This  calm  belt  is  produced  by  the  meeting 
of  the  two  trade-winds,  and  it  occupies  strictly  a  medial  position 
between  them.  It  is  in  the  barometric  valley,  between  the  two 
barometric  ridges  (§  667),  from  which  the  trade-winds  flow.  If 
one  '*  trade  "  be  stronger  than  the  other,  the  stronger  will  pre- 
vail so  far  as  to  force  their  place  of  meeting  over  and  crowd  it 
back  upon  the  weaker  wind.  It  is  evident  that  this  place  of 
meeting  will  recede  before  the  stronger  wind,  until  ihe  momen- 
tum of  the  stronger  wind  is  so  diminished  by  resistance,  and  its 
strength  so  reduced  as  exactly  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
weaker  wind.  Then  this  calm  place  will  become  stationary,  and 
so  remain,  until,  from  some  cause,  one  or  the  other  of  the  meeting 
winds  gains  strength  or  loses  force  ;  then  the  stronger  will  press 
upon  the  weaker,  and  the  calm  belt  will  change  place  and  adjust 
itself  to  the  new  forces.  The  changes  that  are  continually  going 
on  in  the  strength  of  the  winds  keep  the  calm  belt  in  a  trembling 
state,  moving  now  to  the  north,  now  to  the  south,  and  always 
shifting  its  breadth  or  its  place  under  the  restless  conditions  of 
our  atmosphere. 

687.  The  calm  helte  occupy  medial  poeiHans. — The  southern  half 
of  the  torrid  zone  is  cooler  than  the  northern,  and,  parallel  for 
parallel,  the  south-east  trade-winds  are  consequently  cooler  than 
the  north-east.  They  both  blow  into  this  calm  belt,  where  the 
air,  expanding,  ascends,  flows  off  above,  produces  a  low  barometer, 
and  so  makes  room  for  the  inflowing  current  below.  Now  if  the 
trade-wind  air  which  flows  in  on  one  side  of  this  calm  belt  be 
heavier,  whether  from  temperature  or  pressure,  than  the  trade- 
wind  air  which  flows  in  on  the  other,  the  wind  from  the  heavy 
side  will  be  the  stronger.  This  is  obvious,  for  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  ascending  column  and  the 
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inflowing  air  were  scarcely  perceptible,  the  difference  of  speoiiio 
gravity  between  the  inflowing  wind  and  the  npnsing  air  would 
be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  moyement  of  the  inflowing  wind 
would  be  very  gentle ;  but  if  the  difference  of  temperature  were 
very  gpreat,  the  difference  of  speciflc  gravity  would  be  very  great, 
and  the  violence  of  the  inrushing  wind  proportionably  great. 
Because  the  southern  half  of  the  torrid  zone  is  the  cooler,  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  air  of  the  calm  belt  and 
the  air  of  the  trade-winds  is  greater,  parallel  for  parallel,  in  the 
south-east  than  in  the  north-east  trade-winds ;  consequently,  the 
south-east  trade-winds  should  be — as  observations  show  them  to 
be — stronger  than  the  north-east ; — and  consequently,  also,  their 
meeting  should  take  place,  not  upon  the  equator,  but  upon  that 
side  of  it  where  the  weaker  winds  prevail,  and  this  is  also  in 
Accordance  (§  343)  with  facts. 

638.  Strength  of  the  trade-mnde  varies  wUh  the  aeaaons. — It  follows 
from  these  premises  that  the  winter  trade-winds  should  be 
stronger  than  the  summer.  In  our  summer,  the  air  which  the 
north-east  trade-winds  put  in  motion  has  its  temperature  raised 
and  brought  more  nearly  up  to  that  of  the  air  in  the  calm  belt 
At  the  same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  the  south- 
east trade-winds  put  in  motion  is  proportionably  lowered.  Thus 
they  increase  in  strength,  while  the  north-east  diminish;  the 
consequence  is,  they  push  their  place  of  meeting  with  the  north- 
east trades  far  over  on  this  side  of  the  equator,  and  for  two  or 
three  months  of  the  year  maintain  the  polar  edge  of  the  calm  belt 
as  high  up  as  the  parallel  of  15^  N«  But  with  the  change  ot 
seasons  these  influences  are  all  transposed  and  brought  into  play 
on  opposite  sides — only  in  the  southern  summer  the  strength  of 
the  south-east  and  the  temperature  of  the  north-east  trade-winds 
are  diminished  so  as  to  admit  of  the  edge  of  the  calm  belt  being 
pressed  down  only  as  far  as  5°  instead  of  15°  S.  The  causes  which 
produce  this  alternation  of  trade-wind  strength  are  cumulative ; 
consequently,  the  north-east  trade-winds  should  be  weakest  in 
August  or  September,  strongest  in  Februaiy  or  March,  after  the 
period  of  maximum  heat  in  one  case  and  of  minimum  in  the 
other. 

639.  Sailing  throitgh  (hem  in  fall  and  vnnter, — In  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, the  period  of  strongest  trades  is  coincident  with  that  of  the 
minimum  in  this.  These  deductions  are  also  confirmed  by  observa- 
tions ;  for  such  is  the  difference  as  to  strength  and  regularity  of 
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the  north-east  trade-winds  in  September  and  Febmary*  that  the 
average  paasage  through  them  from  New  York  to  the  line  is  26.4 
days  in  the  winter  againat  38.8  in  the  &11  month. 

640.  A  (kennal  adjuttment, — Thus  it  appears  that  the  equatorial 
calm  belt  is  made  to  shift  its  place  with  the  seasons,  not  by 
reason  of  the  greater  intensity  of  the  solar  ray  in  the  latitude 
where  the  calm  belt  may  be  at  that  season,  but  by  reason  of  t2ie 
annual  variations  in  the  energy  of  each  system  of  trades ;  whidi 
variations  (§  638)  depend  upon  the  changes  in  the  temperature 
and  borometrio  weight  of  the  air  which  each  system  puts  in 
motion.  This  calm  zone,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a 
ihemud  adfudment — the  dynamical  nuU-beli — between  the  inde-wmde 
of  the  two  hemiepheree. 

641.  The  harometer  tn  the  trad&vfinde  and  equatorici  edhu, — The 
observations  on  the  barometer  at  sea  (§  858)  shed  light  on  this 
subject.  According  to  the  Dutch,  that  instrument  stands  hi^er 
by  0.055  inch  in  the  south-east  than  it  does  in  the  north-east 
trade-winds.  According  to  the  observations  of  American  navi- 
gators, it  stands  0.050  inch  higher.*  The  former  determination 
is  derived  from  80,873,  the  latter  from  1899  observations ;  there- 
fore 0.055  inch  is  entitled  to  most  weight.  The  trade-winds  aie 
best  developed  between  the  parallels  of  5^  and  20°.  The  mean 
barometric  pressure  between  these  parallels  is  29.968  inches  for 
the  north-east,  and  30.023  inches  for  the  south-east  trade-winds; 
while  for  the  calm  belt  it  is  29.915  inches.  The  pressure,  there- 
fore, upon  the  air  in  each  of  the  trade-winds  is  greater  than  it  is 
in  the  calm  belt ;  and  iiis'^inB  difference  ofpreseure,  from  whatever 
cause  arising;  that  ^ves  the  wind  in  each  system  of  trades  its 
velocity.  The  difference  between  the  calm  belt  and  trade-wind 
pressure  is  0.108  for  the  south-east  and  0.053  for  the  north-east 
According  to  the  barometer,  then,  the  south-east  should  be 
stronger  than  the  north-east  trade-winds,  and  according  to  actual 
observations  th^y  are.l 

642.  EoDperimenia  in  the  Fren<^  Nany. — ^Now  if  we  liken  the 
equatorial  calm  belt  with  its  diminished  pressure  to  a  furnace, 
the  north-east  and  the  south-east  trade-winds  may  be  not  inaptly 
compared  to  a  pair  of  double  bellows  that  are  blowing  into'  it.  In 
excess  of  barometric  pressure,  the  former  is  a  bellows  with  a 
weight  of  3.8  lbs.,  the  latter  with  a  weight  of  7.8  lbs.  to  the 

*  ICaniy's  Sailing  Direotions :  *'  Barometrio  AnomaUfis  oif  Gape  Horn,** 
t  Nautical  Monograph,  No.  1. 
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square  foot.  It  is  this  preasure  whioh^  like  tbe  weight  npoxi  the 
real  bellows  in  the  smithy,  keeps  up  the  steadj  blast ;  aaadas  the 
effective  weight  upon  the  one  system  of  trades  is  about  donble 
that  upon  the  other,  the  one  nnder  the  greatest  pressure  should 
blow  with  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  other,  and  this 
appears,  both  from  actual  observations  and  calculationsy  as  well 
as  from  direct  experiments  ordered  in  the  French  brig  of  war 
'*  Zebra,"  by  Admiral  Chabannes,  to  be  the  case.* 

*  Letter  to  Admiral  Ohabaimes,  with  extracts  from  his  reply  thereto : — 

•■  ObnerTAtory,  Wftshlogton,  8th  April,  1859. 

«*  Ht  inBAB  AnKiBALj^-My  last  was  dated  15th  Janaary  ultimo.  I  hope  the 
cluztB  and  vol.  i,  dth  ed.  SailiDg  Directions,  and  part  of  voL  ii  in  the  sheets, 
oame  safely  to  hand.  Vol.  il.  is  Jittt  out,  and  I  hasten,  in  homage  of  my 
tiespeot,  and  as  a  token  of  good-vffl,  to  lay  a  copy  before  yon. 

**  Psermit  me,  if  yon  please,  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  chapter  on  the  '  Ave- 
rage Foree  of  the  Trade-windit'  p.  857,  and  especially  to  the  table  of  compara- 
tive qpeed  (of  sailing  veaselB)  throngh  the  north-east  and  sonth-east  trade-winda 
of  the  Atlantic  p.  865.  The  average  sneed,  you  observe,  is  nearly  the  same, 
Aotwithstsxiding  that  through  the  sottm-east  trades  the  idnd  is  aft,  through 
the  north-east  just  abaft  the  beam. 

'*  In  order  to  treat  this  q^nestion  thoroughly,  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  the 
diifereDCe  in  the  speed  of  vessels  when  sailing  with  the  same  wind  aft,  with  it 
quartering,  with  it  a  point  or  two  abaft  the  beam,  and  with  it  close  hauled. 
With  a  good  series  of  experiments  upon  this  subject,  we  should  be  able  to  arrivo 
at  definite  oondunons  with  regard  to  the  average  difference  in  force  not  only  of 
the  two  systems  of  trade-winds,  but  of  the  winds  generally  in  various  parts  of 
the  ocean. 

**  If  we  assume  that  a  wind  which,  being  dead  aft,  drives  a  vessel  at  the  rate 
of  six  knots,  will,  when  brought  nearly  abeam,  drive  her  eight  knots— as  in 
this  chapter  I  have  supposed—and  then  if  we  apply  the  dynamical  law  of  the 
resistance  increasing  as  the  squares  of  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  we  should  be 
led  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  average  velocity  of  the  north-east 
to  south-east  trades  of  the  Atlantic  is  as  36  to  64.  Therefore,  in  conducting 
these  experiments,  it  would  be  very  denrable  to  know  the  area  of  canvas  that 
&irly  feels  the  wind  when  it  is  aft,  and  the  area  upon  which  the  wind  blows 
when  the  ship  is  hauled  up.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  facts  which  we 
nlxvady  have,  indicate  that  the  south-east  trades,  both  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans  are  ftesher  than  the  north-east  trades  of  the  Atlantic.  May  we 
infer  from  tliis  that  the  south-east  trades  of  the  Pacific  are  also  fresher  than  the 
north-east  trades  of  that  ocean?  If  we  may  so  infer,  and  be  right,  then  tliere 
is  another  step  which  we  may  take  with  ^boldness,  and  pronounce  the  atmosphe- 
rical circulation  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to  be  much  more  active  than  that 
of  the  northern.  And  having  reached  this  round  in  the  ladder  up  which  I  am 
soliciting  yon  to  accompany  me,  we  are  prepared  to  pause  and  take  a  view  of 
some  of  the  new  physical  aspects  which  these  flicts  and  this  reasoning  spread 

out  befor>j  us. 

"That 
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648.  Difference  tnicm  of  ihehanmelricpre8mireup(^ 
and eaidk-ead  tradewmdi. — With  these  barometric  observaiioos, 
and  the  aBsamed  fact  that  the  mean  preasnre  of  the  atmosphere  is 
15  lbs.  npon  the  sqnare  inch,  we  may  readily  detennine  in  tons 
the  total  by  which  the  snperinciimbent  pressure  npon  the  south- 
east trade-winds  between  the  parallels  of  5^  and  20''  ezoeeds  that 
npon  the  north-east  between  corresponding  parallels.  For  Uie 
whole  girdle  of  the  earth,  the  excess  of  pressure  npon  the  south- 


**  That  the  atiiKxpberioal  dicolatioa  is  more  actiTe  in  the  aoothem  than  ia 
the  northeni  heniiq»here  appears  to  be  incUceted  also  by  the  "  fataye  west  winds  " 
of  the  eztia-trqxiosl  soath.^  If  the  aii  perfoimB  its  drooit  more  lapidly  through 
one  system  of  trade-windi  than  the  other,  then  it  follows  that  it  most  perform 
its  ciicnit  more  rapidly  also  along  those  regioiis  through  which  it  has  to  paas  in 
order  to  reach  sacih  n^id  trades,  Conseqnently,  there  should  be  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  gales  of  the  northern  and  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
If  we  suppose  the  genfiaral  circulation  of  the  northern  hemiaphere  to  be  sluggiali, 
the  air  in  its  circuits  there  would  have  time  to  taiiy  fay  the  way,  as  it  werew  and 
to  blow  gales  of  wind  from  all  points  ef  the  compass.  On  the  contiaiy,  if  flie 
general  circulation  of  the  southern  hemisphere  be  brisk  and  actiye,  the  air  in  its 
general  circnits,  like  a  fest  train  on  the  railway,  would  not  have  so  much  time  to 
tany  by  the  way,  because,  like  the  cars,  it  mud  he  up  to  time.  Hence^  admit- 
ting this  Tiew  of  the  matter  to  be  correct  (and  you  perceive  that  for  the  want  of 
the  experiments  alluded  to  we  are  groping  in  the  darkness  of  conjecture),  thoqgh 
we  might  expect  gales  of  wind  in  the  eztra-tiopical  regions  of  the  south,  yet  they 
would  tx  the  most  part  blow  vfiih  the  inreTailing  direction  of  the  wind,  and  not 
a^intt  it  Thus  the  gales  on  the  polar  side  of  Capricorn  should,  particularly  at 
sea,  haye  westing  in  them  always— almost 

**  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  I  may  mention,  on  the  autliority  of  a  piqper  just 
receiycd  from  Lieutenant  Tan  Gogh,  of  the  Dutch  Nayy,  that  the  gales  of  wind 
which  take  place  between  the  meridians  of  14^  and  ^  £.,  and  between  the 
parallels  of  dSP  and  87°  S.,  have  been  discussed  at  the  Meteorological  Institute 
of  Utrecht  For  tins  purpose  he  tabulated  the  results  for  the  whole  year  of 
17.810  observationfr— an  observation  comprehending  a  period  of  eight  hours. 
According  to  these  observations,  it  is  blowing  a  gale  of  wind  off  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  7'16  per  cent  of  the  whole  year,  and  from  the  following  quarters; 
namely,  between  N.K.W.  and  8.S.W.  6.43  per  cent :  from  all  other  quarten, 
0.73  per  cent 

"  Perhaps  yon  may  find  it  convenient  to  institute,  with  some  of  the  vessels  of 
your  fleet,  a  regular  series  of  experiments  in  the  eouth-east  trades  upon  speedy 
when  sailing  at  various  angles  with  the  course  of  the  wind.  Besides  answering 
our  immediate  purpose,  the  results  might  enable  us  to  convert  ships  into  vefy 
good  anemometers  for  all  winds  except  gales. 

**  Pardon  me  for  being  so  tedious  upon,  this  subject    If  you  have  felt  me  so^ 
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east  txade-winds  is  1,^5,250  mHUons  of  tons.  This  is  the  super- 
inonmbeiit  weight  or  pressure  which  is  urging  the  south-east 
trade-winds  forward  faster  than  the  north-east.  It  is  incon- 
ceivably great ;  and  to  bring  it  within  comprehensible  terms,  the 
mariner  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  the  weight  of  atmosphere 
which  is  bearing  down  upon  the  deck  of  a  first-class  clipper  ship 
is  15  or  20  tons  greater  when  he  is  sailing  in  her  through  the 
south-east  than  it  is  when  he  is  sailing  in  her  through  the  north- 
east trade-winds. 

644.  Wky  Ae  haromeier  Aauld  tiand  higher  in  the  south-east  than  in 
ihenortk-eoft  trad&wnda, — The  question  now  suggests  itself,  Why 
should  the  barometer  stand  higher  in  the  south-east  than  it  does 
in  the  north-east  trade-winds  ?  The  theory  of  a  crossing  at  the 
calm  belts  affords  the  answer.  The  air  which  the  north-east 
trade-winds  deliver  into  the  calm  belt  is  not  as  heavily  laden 
with  moisture  as  that  of  the  south-east  trades.  It  is  not  as 
heavily  laden  for  two  reasons ;  one  is,  the  south-east  trade-wind 
belt  is  broader  than  the  north^st ;  consequently,  in  the  former 
there  is  moro  air  in  contact  with  the  evaporating  surface.  In  the 


piay  aioiibe  it  to  my  desire  to  get  by  aotoal  experiment  an  expresBion  in  the 

average  qieed  of  ships  for  the  actual  force  and  velocity  of  the  winds. 

**  Wishing  yon  all  snoceas  and  good  Inck  in  the  investigation  which  yon  have 

in  hand,  prny  believe  me^  my  dear  admiral,  yonrs  very  truly, 

**  M.  P.  Maurt 
*'  Admlfftl  C.  DC  CoAMAnntB,  Cbmmmider-iii^hter  of  tlie  Freodi 
Naval  Divfsloo  of  Bniil  and  La  Plata,  Rio  de  Janeiro." 

Extract  from  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  foregoing : — 

**  Montevideo,  Jannaiy  M.  IMO. 

*'Mt  DBAS  Sib,—  *  *  *  *  As  you  have  indicated  to  me  in  your  letter 
of  April,  I  haye  caused  to  be  nuule,  by  a  brig  of  my  division,  experiments  upon 
the  oomparative  velocities,  wind  abaft  and  wind  abeam  with  a  given  foroe  of 
wind,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  deduce  any  positive  rule^  the  experiments 
not  having  been  sufficiently  multiplied.  I  can,  however,  give  as  a  result  that 
the  increase  of  headway  giyen  by  wind  abeam  over  the  headway  with  wind  aft 
has  been  a  little  less  than  two  knots ;  when  the  velocity  with  wind  aft  was 
from  6  to  8  knots,  the  force  of  the  wind  aft  might  be  expressed  by  4,  and  of  the 
wind  abeam  by  6.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦  "C.  ns  Ohabahhbs." 

London,  Novtmber  26, 1860. 
Just  in  time  for  insertfen  heire,  I  receive  ftom  the  gallant  admiral  the  sub- 
ioined  very  valuable  and  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the  speed  of  bis 
ship :— first,  before  the  wind,  i.e.  sixteen  points,  and  so  on  for  every  two  points 
to  six,  and  dose  hauled.  At  eight  points  the  wind  is  abeam  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  oonne  of  the  ship ;  at  ten  ifc  Is  two  points  abaft  the  beam.  From  these 
experiments  we  infer  that  an  average  sailer  that  goes  six  knots  before  the  wind* 
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next  plaoe,  tlie  north -OBt  tiMlft>wittd  bdt  iBclwha  nuws  I^id 
within  it  tlum  tbo  ■oath-CMt;  oonaMpatdy,  when  die  two  wiada 
arrive  at  the  calm  belt,  th^  ftre,  for  tiia  reuon,  also  vneijnBlIj' 
char^od  with  moistms.  Now,  when  tfaej  risevp  sad  pradpitete 
this  moisture,  mora  he«t  ia  libenited  traai  the  eontb-east  Dmb 
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fromi  the  notth-eaflt  trade-wmd  air;  l^e  latter,  therefore,  after 
riemg  tip,  is  the  oooler  and  liie  more  compact ;  and  as,  by  the 
tiieory  c€  the  crossings,  it  flows  off  to  the  south  as  an  upper 
ourrent,  it  presses  upon  the  barometer  with  more  weight  than 
the  warmer  and  more  moist  air  that  feeds  the  current  whidi  is 
above  and  oonnter  to  the  north-east  trades.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  marine  meteorology  a  single  well-established 
€Ekot  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  orossii^  at  the  calm 
belts. 

645.  Oaiadpmt. — ^The  geological  reoord  affords  evidence  that 
the  climates  of  the  earth  were  once  Tery  different  from  what 
they  are  now ;  that  at  one  time  intertropical  climates  extended 
&r  np  towards  the  north ;  at  another  time  polar  climates  reached, 
with  their  ioebei^  and  their  drift,  far  down  towards  the  equator ; 
that  in  remote  ages  most  of  what  we  now  call  dry  land  was 
covered  with  water,  for  we  find  on  the  mountains  and  far  away 
in  the  interior  of  continents  deposits  many  feet  thick,  con- 
sisting of  sea-shells,  marine  animals,  and  organic  productions  of 
many  sorts.  These  fossils,  marks,  and  traces  indicate  that  since 
their  day,  ages  inoonceivably  great  have  elapsed.  Not  only  so : 
the  lines  of  drift,  and  boulders,  and  gashes  with  which  the  earth 
is  scored  and  strewed,  afford  reason  for  the  conjecture  that  there 
have  been  cataclysms,  in  which  the  waters  have  swept  from  north 
to  south,  and  again  fh>m  south  to  north*  bearing  with  them  ice- 
bergs, huge  blocks  of  stcme,  rubble,  drifr,  and  sediment  of  various 
sorts.  Lieutenant  Julien,  M«  Le  Hon,  and  M.  Adh6mar  have, 
with  much  ingenuity,  treated  of  this  subject.  They  maintain 
that  our  earth  baa  a  ^*  secular  "  as  well  as  an  annual  summer  and 
winter;  that  these  ** secular"  seasons  depend  upon  the  pre- 
oessioti  of  the  equinoxes,  and  that  the  length  of  each  is  con- 
sequently 10,500  of  our  years ;  and  that  it  is  the  melting  of  the 
polar  ices  in  the  ^  secular''  season  of  one  hemisphere,  and  their 
recongelation  in  the  *'  secular  "  winter  of  the  other,  that  causes  a 
rush  of  the  sea  from  one  hemisphere  into  the  other;  and  se 
cataclysms  are  produced  at  regpilar  intervals  of  10,500  years.  In 
consequence  of  Ihe  indinaticm  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  we  have  our  change  of  seasons ;  and  in  ponse- 
quence  of  the  ellipticity  of  that  orbit,  the  spring  and  summer  of 
pur  hemisphere  are  at  present  longer  than  those  of  the  southern. 
During  the  excess  of  time  that  the  sun  tarries  on  our  side  of  the 
equator,  the  southern  nights  are  prolonged,  so  that  the  night  of 
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the  toath  pole — the  aatarctio  winter — is  annnaUy  *  week  Icd^bt 
(I  366)  than  the  arctic.  Thus,  during  the  period  of  10,500  yeacB* 
the  antarctic  regions  will  ezpeiienoe  142  jearB  of  nigjht,  or 
winter,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  the  arctic.  Therefoze  it  ii 
manifest,  say  the  eafae2y»»a<utfff,  that  though  the  two  hemiiqpiifires 
do  receive  annually  the  same  amount  of  solar  heat,  yet  the 
amount  dispensed  hy  radiation  is  yrery  mudi  greater  on  one  aide 
of  the  equator  than  the  other.  The  total  effect  of  the  alternate 
cooling  down  on  each  side  of  the  equator  causes  an  accumulation 
of  ice  at  the  pole — ^when  the  nights  are  longest — sufficient,  say 
they,  to  disturb  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  cauaii^  it  to 
take  up  its  position  on  the  icy  side  of  the  equator.  As  the  ice 
accumulates,  so  is  the  water  drawn  over  &om  the  opposite 
hemisphere.  Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  theory  which  has  found 
very  ingenious  and  able  advocates  in  the  persons  of  MM.  Jnlien^ 
and  Adhemar.f 

646.  Are  the  dimaiea  of  ifts  earik  changing  f — ^This  theory  is 
alluded  to  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  certain  psrts  of  this  woik 
in  connection  with  it,  as  Ghapters  YIL  and  XXL,  for  example, 
and  of  remarking  upon  the  stability  of  terrestrial  climates. 
Though  the  temperate  regions  be  cooler  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  the 
climates  of  the  earth  are'now  changing.  Observations  upon  the 
subject,  however,  are  lacking.  The  question  is  one  of  wide- 
spread and  exceeding  interest ;  and  it  may  be  asked  if  we  have 
not  in  the  strength  of  the  trade-winds  a  gauge,  or  in  their 
barometric  weight  an  index,  or  in  the  equatorial  calm  belt  a 
thermometer — each  one  of  the  most  delicate  construction  and 
sensitive  character — which  would,  within  the  compass  of  human 
life,  afford  unerring  indications  of  a  change  of  dimates,  if  any 
such  change  were  going  on?  If  the  temperature  of  the  &£• 
trade-winds,  or  the  barometric  pressure  upon  the  N.K  (§  641), 
were  to  be  diminished,  the  8.E.  trades  would  force  this  calm  belt 
still  forther  to  the  north,  and  we  might  have  a  regular  rainy 
season  in  what  is  now  the  great  desert  of  Sahara ;  for  where  this 

*  CJomantfl  et  BeYoIntioiis  de  rAtmosph^  ei  de  la  Mcr,  oon^pieDant  une 
Tbcorie  nouvelle  but  les  D^uges  Periodiqaes.  Par  Fdix  /ti2tb»,  lieatenant  do 
Vviaieaii,  etc    Paris,  1860. 

j  B^olutions  de  la  Mer.    IMlnges  PeViodiqueB.    Par  /.  Adk^nar,    Ttak^ 
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calm  belt  is  (§  517)  ihere  is  the  clond-ring,  with  its  oonstantpre* 
oipitation.  Therefore,  if  there  be  any  indications  that  the 
sonihem  edge  of  the  great  desert  is  gradually  approaching  the 
equator,  it  wonld  favour  the  supposition  that  the  sonthem 
hemisphere  is  growing  warmer ;  but  if  the  indications  be  that  the 
sonthem  edge  of  the  desert  is  receding  from  the  equator,  then 
the  &ot  would  &vour  the  supposition  that  the  southern  hemi-* 
sphere  is  growing  still  cooler.  Nor  are  these  the  only  latohets 
which  a  study  of  this  calm  belt  and  of  the  winds  enables  us  to 
lift. 

647.  Temperature  of  the  irade^nds  and  calm  he^. — Theory  sug- 
gests, and  observation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  confirm  the  sugges- 
tion, that  the  N.E.  andS.E.  trade-winds  enter  the  equatorial  cabn 
belt  at  the  same  temperature.  I  have  followed  100  vessels  with 
their  thermometer  across  the  equatorial  calm  belt  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  another  100  across  it  in  the  Pacific.  Assuming  its  mean 
position  to  be  as  these  observations  indicate  it  to  be — ^viz.,  between 
the  parallels  of  8^  and  9^  N. — ^the  mean  temperature  is  81°  at 
its  northern,  81^4  at  its  southern  edge,  and  82°  in  the  middle  of 
it.  These  200  logs  were  taken  at  random,  and  for  all  months. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  was  noted  also  in  each  trade  at  the 
distance  of  5°  from  its  edge  of  the  calm  belt  Thus  the  tem- 
perature of  the  N.E.  trades,  5°  from  the  north  edge  of  the  calm 
belt,  or  in  14'^  K.,  is  78°.2 ;  at  a  like  distance  in  the  S.E.  trades 
from  the  equatorial  edge,  or  in  2^  8.,  the  mean  temperature  is 
80.^2.  From  this  it  would  seem  that,  in  traversing  this  belt  of 
5^,  the  temperature  of  the  N.E.  is  raised  twice  as  much  as  the 
temperature  of  the  S.E.  trades ;  which  is  another  indication  that 
the  velocity  of  the  S.E.  is  nearly  or  quite  double  the  velocity  of 
the  N.E.  trades  (§  642).  For  if  it  be  supposed  that  it  takes  the 
N.E.  trades  twice  as  long  to  traverse  5°  of  latitude  as  it  does  the 
S.E.,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  would  be  exposed  twice  as 
long  to  the  solar  ray,  and  receive  twice  the  amount  of  heat  that 
is  imparted  to  the  S.E.  trade- winds  in  traversing  given  differences 
of  latitude.  Thus  the  position  of  the  calm  belt,  the  barometer, 
the  thermometer,  and  the  rate  of  sailing,  all  indicate  the  S.E. 
trade-winds  to  be  the  stronger.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  S.E,  trade-wind  is  in  2°  S.  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  N.E.  in  9**  N.,  the  latter  being  81°,  the  former 
80°.2. 

648.  7%e  thermal  equator. — The  foregoing  observations  show 
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that  after  these  ^nrinda  enter  die  calm  belt,  the  aar  th^  bring  into 
it  oontiiiTies  to  rise,  and  this  also  ia  what  migjit  well  be  antici- 
pated, for  the  8im  oontinuee  to  pour  down  upon  it.  But  widle 
the  temperatore  of  the  snr&fie  ia  kept  down  by  the  lain-drops 
from  above,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  whole  belt  is  raised 
both  by  the  direct  heat  of  the  son  and  the  latent  heat  which  is 
set  free  by  the  constant  (§  515)  and  oftentimes  heavy  precipita- 
tion there.  This  latent  heat  is  muoh  more  effective  than  is  the 
direct  heat  of  the  son  in  rarefying  the  air ;  consequently  we  here 
unmask  the  influences  which  place  the  thermal  equator  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

649.  A  natural  acHnomeiar  w  the  trade-nfinds. — Nor  is  this  the 
onlychamber  into  which  this  calm  belt  key  conducts  us.  Parallel 
for  parallel  (§  446),  the  southern  hemisphere  is  cooler  than  the 
northern ;  that  is,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  parallel  of  40^ 
south,  for  example,  is  below  the  mean  temperature  for  tiie 
parallel  of  40''  norih,  and  so  of  all  corresponding  parallels  be- 
tween 40^  and  the  equator.    It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  as  they  cross  the 
parallel  of  9°  north,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  south-east 
trade-winds  as  they  cross  the  equator,  is  about  the  same  (§  647). 
The  difference  of  temperature,  then,  between  the  south-east  trades 
as  they  cross  the  parallel  of  9^  south,  and  as  they  cross  the  equa 
tor,  expresses  the  difference  in  the  ihennal  forces  which  give  dif- 
ference of  energy  to  the  dynamical  power  of  the  trade-winds. 
Not  only  so :  it  expresses  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  two  corresponding  parallels  of  9°  north  and  9°  south,  and  dis- 
covers to  us  a  natural  actinometer  on  a  graoid  scale,  and  of  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  kind. 

650.  Heai  daily  received  by  the  mmih-eagt  irade-windt.^  This  acti- 
nometer measures  for  us  the  heat  which  the  south-east  trade- 
winds  receive  between  the  moment  of  crossing  the  parallel  of  9^ 
south  and  their  arrival  at  the  equator,  for  the  heat  thus  received 
is  just  sufficient  (§  644)  to  bring  so  much  of  the  south-east  up  to 
the  temperature  which  the  north-east  trades  have  as  they  cross 
the  parallel  of  9°  north.  To  complete  this  measurement  of  heat 
we  should  know  how  long  the  south-east  trade-winds  are  qxl  their 
march  from  the  parallel  of  9^  south  to  the  equator.  According 
to  the  estimate,  it  takes  them  about  a  day  to  accomplish  this  dis- 
tance ;  but,  knowing  the  exact  time,  we  should  have  in  the  band 
of  winds  an  actinometer  which  would  disclose  to  us  the  average 


(^laiititjrof  boat  daily  imioreased  by  the  sua  upon  the  otmoBphere^ 
at  sea  between  the  equator  and  9^  south.  I  say  it  takee  about  a 
day,  and  so  infer  from  Iheoe  data,  viz. ;  The  mean  annual  direc- 
tion of  the  south-east  tEsde-winds  between  10°  south  and  the  lino 
is  south  40''  east.*  We  suppose  their  avesage  Telocity  to  be 
(§  34^)  shout  25  milea  an  hour.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  them 
29lu  22ni»  80s.  to  reach  the  equator.  During  this  time  they 
receiye  more  heat  than  they  radiate,  and  the  excess  is  just  soffi- 
cient  to  raise  them  from  the  normal  temperature  of  the  north-^ast 
trades  as  they  enter  the  calm  belt  in  9°  north.  A  series  of  obser- 
vations on  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  latLtnde  9°  south  at  sea 
would»  for  the  farther  study  of  this  subject^  possess  great 
value,'!' 

651.  Eqmlorial  calm  heU  neoar  ttoHomarj^ — ^If  these  views  be 
correct^  we  should  expect  to  find  the  equatorial  calm  belt  chang- 
ing its  position  with  night  and  day,  and  yielding  to  all  those 
influences,  whether  secular,  annual,  diurnal,  or  accidental,  which 
are  capable  of  producing  changes  in  the  thermal  condition  of  the 
trade-winds.  The  great  sun-swing  of  this  calm  belt  from  north 
to  south  is  aimnal  in  its  oocurrence ;  it  marks  the  seasons  and 
divides  the  year  (§  296)  into  wet  and  dry  for  all  those  places  that 
are  within  the  arc  of  its  majestic  sweep.  But  there  are  other 
subordinate  and  minor  infiuences  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  the  atmosphere^  and  which  are  also  calculated  to  alter 
the  place  of  this  calm  helt»  and  to  produce  chaoges  in  the  thermal 
status  of  the  air  which  the  trade-winds  move.  These  are,  ud- 
usually  severe  wintsrs  or  hot  summers^  remarkable  spells  of 
weather,  such  as  long  continuous  rains  or  droughts  over  areas  of 
considerable  extent,  either  witlun  or  near  the  trade-wind  belts. 
It  is  trembUngly  alive  to  all  such  infiaences,  and  they  keep  it  in 
continual  agitation ;  acoordingly  we  find  that  such  is  its  state 
that  within  certain  boundajies  it  is  continually  changing  place 
and  limits.  This&ct  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  speed  of  dliips, 
for  the  log-hooks  at  the  Observatory  show  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  tare  ocoun^ence  for  one  vessel,  after  she  may  have  been  dallying 
in  the  Doldrums  lor  days  in  the  vain  effort  to  cross  that  calm  belt, 
to  see  another  ooming  up  to  her,  *'  hand  over  fist,*  with  fair 

*  Kaiiry  8  Kantical  Monogpnijiih,  No.  1. 

t  The  mean  temperatnie  of  sea  water  in  Ihe  Atlantic  is  for  9^  north,  80°.26 
bar  96ft  oba ;  ftr  equator,  79^.63,  by  26»  oba ;  and  for  9^  BOvtb»  78P.96,  223  obs. 
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winds,  and  croflsing  the  belt  after  a  delay  in  it  of  only  a  few 
hours  instead  of  days. 

652.  B  tarieB  with  th€  drength  of  the  trade^ndt, — Hence  we 
infer  that  the  position  of  the  equatorial  calm  belt  ia  determined 
by  the  difference  of  strength  between  the  north-east  and  aonth- 
east  trade-winds,  which  difference,  in  tnm,  depends  npoiL  dif- 
ference of  barometric  pressure  (§  642),  and  upon  difference  in 
temperature  between  them  in  corresponding  latitudes  north  and 
south.  In  it  the  air  which  they  bring  ascends.  Now  if  we  liken 
this  belt  of  calms  to  an  immense  atmospherical  trough,  extend- 
ing, as  it  does,  entirely  around  the  earth,  and  if  we  liken  the 
north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds  to  two  streams  disohaiging 
themselves  into  it,  we  shall  see  that  we  have  two  currents  per- 
petually running  in  at  the  bottom,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must 
have  as  much  air  as  these  two  currents  bring  in  at  the  bottom  to 
flow  out  at  the  top.  "What  flows  out  at  the  top  is  carried  back 
north  and  south  by  these  upper  currents,  which  are  thus  proved 
to  exist  and  to  flow  counter  to  the  trade-winds. 

658.  Precipitation  in  it, — Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  Exploring 
Expedition,  when  he  crossed  this  belt  in  1888,  found  it  to  extend 
from  4^  north  to  12°  north.  He  was  ten  days  in  crossing  it,  and 
during  those  ten  days  rain  fell  to  the  depth  of  6.15  inches,  or  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  feet  and  upwards  during  the  year.  In  its 
motions  from  south  to  north  and  back,  it  carries  vrith  it  the  rainy 
seasons  of  the  torrid  zone,  always  arriving  at  certain  parallels  at 
stated  periods  of  the  year ;  consequently,  by  attentively  consider- 
ing Plate  YIII.,  one  can  tell  what  places  within  the  range  of  this 
zone  have,  during  the  year,  two  rainy  seasons,  what  one,  and 
what  are  the  rainy  months  for  each  locality. 

664.  Tke  appearance  of  the  calm  hdts  Jrom  a  didant  pHaneL — ^Were 
the  north-east  and  the  south-east  trades,  vrith  the  belt  of  equato- 
rial calms,  of  different  colours,  and  visible  to  an  astronomer  in 
one  of  the  planets,  he  might,  by  the  motion  of  these  belts  or  gir- 
dles alone,  tell  the  seasons  with  us.  He  would  see  them  at  one 
season  going  north,  then  appearing  stationaiy,  and  then  com- 
mencing their  return  to  the  south.  But,  though  he  would 
observe  (§  295)  that  they  follow  the  sun  in  his  annual  course,  he 
would  remark  that  they  do  not  change  their  latitude  as  much  as 
the  sun  does  his  declination;  he  would  therefore  discover  that 
their  extremes  of  declination  are  not  so  fax  asunder  as  the 
tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  though  in  certain  seascms  the 
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cbanges  from  day  to  day  are  very  great.  He  would  observe  that 
tbe  zones  of  winds  and  calms  bave  their  tropics  or  stationary 
nodes,  about  which  they  linger  near  three  months  at  a  time ;  and 
that  they  pass  from  one  of  their  tropics  to  the  other  in  a  little  less 
than  another  three  months.  Thus  he  would  observe  the  whole 
system  of  belts  to  go  north  from  the  latter  part  of  May  till  some 
time  in  August.  Then  they  would  stop  and  remain  nearly  sta- 
tionary till  winter,  in  December ;  when  again  they  would  com- 
mence to  move  rapidly  over  the  ocean,  and  down  towards  the 
Kouth,  until  the  last  of  February  or  the  first  of  March ;  then  again 
they  would  become  stationary,  and  remain  about  this,  theii- 
southern  tropic,  till  May  again.  Having  completed  his  physical 
examination  of  the  equatorial  calms  and  winds,  if  the  supposed 
observer  should  now  turn  his  telescope  towards  the  poles  of  our 
earth,  he  would  observe  a  zone  of  calms  bordering  the  north-east 
trade-winds  on  the  north  (§  210),  and  another  bordering  the 
south-east  trade-winds  on  the  south  (§  213).  These  calm  zones 
also  would  be  observed  to  vibrate  up  and  down  with  the  trade- 
wind  zones,  partaking  (§  296)  of  their  motions,  and  following  the 
declination  of  the  Sim.  On  the  polar  side  of  each  of  these  two 
cahn  zones  there  would  be  a  broad  band  extending  up  into  the 
polar  regions,  the  prevailing  winds  within  which  are  the  oppo- 
sites  of  the  trade-winds,  viz.,  south-west  in  the  northern  and 
north-west  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  equatorial  edge  of 
these  calm  belts  is  near  the  tropics,  and  their  average  breadth  is 
10°  or  12^  On  one  side  of  these  belts  (§  210)  the  wind  blows 
perpetually  towards  the  equator ;  on  the  other,  its  prevailing 
direction  is  towards  the  poles.  They  are  called  (§  210)  the 
"  horse  latitudes  "  by  seamen. 

655.  Sainy  Beeuons  of  the  tropical  calm  heUa, — ^Along  the  polar 
borders  of  these  two  calm  belts  (§  296)  we  have  another  region  of 
precipitation,  though  generally  the  rains  here  are  not  so  constant 
as  they  are  in  the  equatorial  calms.  The  precipitation  near  the 
tropical  calms  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  mark  the  seasons ;  for 
whenever  these  calm  zones,  as  they  go  from  north  to  south  with 
the  sun,  leave  a  given  parallel,  the  rainy  season  of  that  parallel, 
if  it  be  in  winter,  is  said  to  commence.  Hence  we  may  explain 
the  rainy  season  in  Chili  at  the  south,  and  in  California  at  the 
north. 

656.  Their  position, — We  can  now  understand  why  the  calm 
belts  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  occupy  a  medial  position  between 
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the  trades  and  the  counter  tndes ;  why,  on  one  side  of  it,  tlso 
prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  should  be  polarward,  on.  tiw 
other  towards  the  equator;  and  we  also  disoover  the  infiaencee 
which  determine  their  geographical  position ;  for : — 

657.  A  mHeonilogieaL  law, — An  accumulation  of  atmosphere 
over  one  part  of  Ihe  earth's  surface  implies  a  depressioii  over 
some  other  part,  p'ecisely  as  the  piling  up  of  water  into  a  wave 
above  the  sea  level  involves  a  corresponding  depression  below ; 
and  in  meteorology  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  law,  that  the 
tendency  of  all  winds  on  the  surface  is  to  blow  from  tiie  place 
where  the  barometer  is  higher  to  the  place  where  the  barometer 
is  lower.  This  meteorological  law  is  only  a  restatement  of  the 
d3niamical  truism  about  water  seeking  its  own  level. 

658.  The  hxrometer  in  ike  oabm  hek$. — The  mesa  h^giht  of  the 
barometer  in  the  calm  belts  of  the  tropics  is  greater  (Plate  L) 
than  it  is  in  any  other  latitude.  The  mean  height  of  the  baro- 
meter in  the  equatorial  calm  belt  is  less  than  it  is  on  any  other  , 
parallel  between  the  tropin  and  equatorial  calm  beliflL  The 
difference  for  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  is  0.25  inch*  This  differ- 
ence is  permanent.  It  is  sufficient  to  put  both  systems  of  trade- 
winds  in  motion,  and  to  create  an  indraught  of  air  flowing  per^ 
petually  towards  the  equatorial  calm  belt  from  the  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles  on  each  side  of  it. 

659.  Windt  wiA  northing  amd  toinds  wiA  southing  «i  Asm. — ^In 
like  manner,  as  we  go  from  either  tropical  c^m  belt  towards  the 
nearest  pole,  the  barometric  pressure  becomes  less  and  less.  The 
meteorolog;ical  law  just  announced  requires  the  prevailing  wind 
on  the  polar  side  of  these  calm  belts  to  be  from  them  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  poles ;  and  observations  (Plate  I.)  show  that  such 
is  the  case.  Dividing  the  winds  in  each  hemisphere  into  winds 
with  northing  and  winds  with  southing  in  them  as  has  been  done 
in  Chapter  XXI.  and  Plate  XY .,  actual  observation  shows  (§  862) 
that  they  balance  each  other  in  the  southern  hemisphere  between 
the  parallels  of  35°  and  40°,  and  in  the  northern  between  tlie 
parallels  of  25°  and  50° ;  that  between  these  parallels  the  average 
annual  prevalence  of  winds  with  northing  and  of  winds  with 
southing  in  them  is  the  same,  the  difference  (Plate  XY.)  being 
so  small  as  to  be  apparently  accidental ;  that,  proceeding  from 
the  medial  band  towards  the  pole,  polar-bound  winds  become 
more  and  more  prevalent,  and  proceedi  ug  from  it  towards  tibo 
equator,  equatorial-bound  winds  become  more  and  more  preva 
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lent.     Now,  in  each  oase,  the  preyailing  winds  blow  (§  657)  from 
the  high  to  the  low  barometer  (Plate  I.). 

660.  2%d  haromeirie  ridgee. — The  fact  of  two  barometric  ridges 
encircling  the  earth,  as  the  high  barometer  of  the  tropical  csJm 
belts  do,  and  as  thej  maj  be  called  (Plate  L),  suggests  a  place  of 
low  barometer  on  the  polar  side  as  naturally  as  the  ascent  of  a 
hill  on  one  side  suggests  to  the  traveller  a  descent  on  the  other ; 
and,  had  not  actual  observations  revealed  the  fact,  theory  should 
have  taught  us  (§  654)  the  existence  of  a  low  barometer  towards 
the  polar  regions  as  well  as  towards  the  equatoriaL 

661.  They  make  a  depremon  in  &te  (Umo^phere. — ^Let  us  contem- 
plate for  a  moment  this  accumukUum  of  air  in  Ihe  tropical  belt 
about  the  earth  in  each  hemisphere.  Because  it  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  atmospheric  air  about  the  calms ; — ^because  the  barometer 
stands  higher  under  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  for  instance,  than 
it  does  on  any  other  parallel  between  that  calm  belt  and  the  pole 
on  one  side,  or  the  equator  on.  the  other,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  therefore  there  is  a  piling — a  ridging  up— of  the  atmosphere 
there.  On  the  contrary'',  were  the  upper  surfisu^e  of  our  atmo- 
sphere visible,  and  could  we  take  a  view  of  it  from  above,  we 
should  discover  rather  a  valley  than  a  ridge  over  this  belt  of 
greatest  pressure ;  and  over  the  belt  of  least  pressure,  as  the 
equatorial  calm  belt,  we  should  discover  (§  520),  not  a  valley, 
but  a  ridge,  and  for  these  reasons :  In  the  belts  of  low  barometer, 
that  is,  in  both  the  equatorial  and  polar  calms,  the  air  is  ex- 
])anded,  made  light,  and  caused  to  ascend  chiefly  by  the  latent 
.heat  that  is  liberated  by  the  heavy  precipitation  which  t&kcs 
place  there.  This  causes  the  air  which  ascends  there  to  rise  up 
and  swell  out  far  above  the  mean  level  of  the  great  aerial  ocean. 
This  intumescence  at  the  equtttorial  calm  belt  has  been  estimated 
to  be  several  miles  above  the  general  level  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  calm  belt  air,  therefore,  as  it  boils  up  and  flows  off  through 
the  upper  regions,  north  and  south,  to  the  tropical  calm  belts, 
does  not  so  flow  by  reason  of  any  difference  of  barometric  pres- 
sure, like  that  which  canses  the  surface  winds  to  blow,  but  it  so 
flows  by  reason  of  difference  as  to  level. 

662.  The  upper  surface  of  the  aMosphere. — The  tropical  calm 
belts  (§  278)  are  places  where  the  mean  amount  of  precipitation 
is  small.  The  air  there  is  comparatively  dry  air.  So  ftur  fiom 
being  expanded  by  heat,  or  swelled  out  by  vapour,  this  air  is 
t  ontracted  by  cold,  for  the  chief  souixje  of  its  supply  is  through 
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the  upper  regions,  from  the  equatorial  side,  where  the  cross 
tion  between  any  two  given  meridians  is  the  larger ;  and  tliis 
upper  current,  while  on  its  way  from  the  equator,  is  continually 
parting  with  the  heat  which  it  received  at  and  near  the  surface, 
and  which  caused  it  to  rise  under  the  equatorial  cloud-ring.  lu 
this  process  it  is  gradually  contracted,  thus  causing  the  upper 
surface  of  the  air  to  be  a  sort  of  double  inclined  plane,  descending 
from  the  equator  and  from  the  poles  to  the  place  of  the  tropical 
calm  belts. 

663.  Winds  in  the  southern  stronger  than  winds  in  ike  northern 
liemisphere, — Observations  show  that  the  mean  weight  of  the 
barometer  in  high  southern  is  much  less  (Plate  I.)  than  it  is  in 
corre^^nding  high  northern  latitudes ;  consequently,  we  should 
expect  that  the  polar-bound  winds  would  be  much  more  marked 
on  the  polar  side  of  40°  S.,  than  they  are  on  the  polar  aide  c^ 
40°  N.  Accordingly,  observations  (Plate  XY.)  show  such  to  be 
the  case ;  and  they  moreover  show  that  the  polar- bound  winds 
of  the  southern  are  much  fresher  than  those  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

664.  The  waves  and  gales  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — To  appre- 
ciate the  force  and  volume  of  these  polar-bound  winds  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  "  run  them 
down "  in  that  waste  of  waters  beyond  the  parallel  of  40°  S., 
where  **  the  winds  howl  and  the  seas  roar."  The  billows  there 
lift  themselves  up  in  long  ridges  witli  deep  hollows  between 
them.  They  run  high  and  fast,  tossing  their  white  caps  aloft  in 
the  air,  looking  like  the  green  hills  of  a  rolling  prairie  capped 
with  snow,  and  chasing  each  other  in  sport.  Still,  their  march 
is  stately  and  their  roll  majestic.  The  scenery  among  them  is 
grand,  and  the  Australian-bound  trader,  after  doubling  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  finds  herself  followed  for  weeks  at  a  time  by 
these  magnificent  rolling  swells,  driven  and  lashed  by  the 
** brave  west  winds"  most  furiously.  A  sailor's  bride,  per- 
forming this  voyage  with  her  gallant  husband,  thus  alludes  in 
her  *'  abstract  log  "  to  these  roUing  seas :  '*  We  had  some  mag- 
nificent gales  off  the  Cape,  when  the  colouring  of  the  waves,  the 
transition  from  gray  to  clear  brilliant  green,  with  the  milky- 
white  foam,  struck  me  as  most  exquisite.  And  then  in  rough 
weather  the  moral  picture  is  so  fine,  the  calmness  and  activity 
required  is  such  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  mind  over  the 
elements,  that  I  admired  the  sailors  fully  as  much  as  the  sea, 
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and,  of  course,  the  sailor  in  command  most  of  all ;  indeed,  a  sea 
voyage  more  than  fulfils  my  expectations." 

665.  Winds  lUcw  from  a  high  to  a  low  harometer. — It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  low  harometer  ahont  the  poles  and  the  low 
harometer  of  the  equator  cause  an  inrush  of  wind,  and  in  each 
case  the  mshing  wind  cornea  from  the  high  and  hlows  towards  the 
low  harometer ;  that  in  one  hemisphere  the  calm  helt  of  Capri- 
corn, and  in  the  other  the  calm  helt  of  Cancer,  occupies  the 
medial  line  hetween  the  equatorial  and  polar  places  of  low 
harometer. 

660.  Folar  rarefiuUion, — It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  polar 
refraction  is  greater  than  the  equatorial,  for  the  mean  height  of 
the  austral  harometer  is  very  much  helow  that  of  the  equatorial, 
and,  consequently,  its  influence  in  creating  an  indraught  is  felt 
at  a  greater  distance  (Plate  XY.)— even  at  the  distance  of  50"  of 
latitude  from  the  south  pole,  while  the  influence  of  the  equatorial 
depression  is  felt  only  at  the  distance  of  30"  in  the  southern,  and 
of  25"  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  difference  as  to  degree 
of  rarefaction  is  even  gi'eater  than  this  statement  implies,  for  the 
influx  into  the  equatorial  calm  helt  is  assisted  also  hy  tempera- 
ture in  this,  that  the  trade-winds  hlow  from  cooler  to  warmer 
latitudes.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  counter-trades; 
therefore,  while  difference  of  thermal  dilatation  assists  the  equa- 
torial, it  opposes  the  polar  influx. 

667.  I%e  tropical  calm  belts  caused  hy  the  polar  and  equatorial 
calms, — Thus  we  perceive  that  the  tropical  calm  helts  are  simply 
an  adjustment  hetween  the  polar  and  equatorial  calms ;  that  the 
tropical  calm  helts  assume  their  position  and  change  their  lati- 
tude in  obedience  to  the  energy  with  which  the  influence  of  the 
heated  and  the  expanding  columns  of  air,  as  they  ascend  in  the 
polar  and  equatorial  calms,  is  impressed  upon  them. 

668.  The  meteorological  power  of  latent  heal. — This  explanation  of 
the  calm  places  and  of  the  movements  of  the  low  austral  ha- 
rometer shows,  comparatively  speaking,  how  much  the  latent 
heat  of  vapour,  and  how  little  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  has  to 
do  in  causing  the  air  to  rise  up  and  flow  off  from  these  calm 
places,  and  consequently,  how  little  the  direct  action  of  the  solar 
ray  has  to  do  either  with  the  trades  or  the  counter  trades.  It 
regulates  and  controls  them;  it  can  scarcely  he  said  to  create 
them. 

669.  r/ic  low  harometer  off  Cape  Horn. — The  fact  of  a  low 
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barometer  off  Cape  Horn  was  pointed  out*  as  long  as  1834.  It 
ivus  considered  an  anomaly  peculiar  to  ihe  r^ons  of  Cape 
Horn.  It  is  now  ascertained  by  tbe  comparison  of  6455  obsor- 
vations  on  the  polar  side  of  40°  sonth,  and  about  90,000  in  all 
other  latitudes,  that  the  depression  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Cape 
Horn  regions,  but  that  it  is  general  and  alike  in  all  parts  of  the 
austral  seas,  as  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  log-books 
of  the  Observatory  by  Lieutenants  Warley  and  Young,  shows : — 


Babomttbio  Table. 
Mean  SeiglU  of  the  Barometer  ae  obtereed  hetaeen 


the  MeridiAoa  of 

**.  * 

m      «■ 

tbeF«nUelt«f 

QOPyr.KoiUdPE. 

140O£.uide0OW. 

Off  Cape  Horn. 

Meoo  oi  KM. 

No.  of 

Obe. 

Itannii. 
Inchea. 

No.  of 
Oba. 

Barom. 
IndMi. 

No.  of 
Obt. 

Berem. 
laches. 

No.  of 
Oba. 

Baram. 
incfaes. 

40°  8.  and  43^8. 
43         ..  45        i 
45         „  48 
48         „   60 
50         „   53 
53         „   55 

1115 
788 
611 
174 
108 
6 
7 

29.90 
.80 
.58 
.53 
.35 
.14 
.27 

210 
155 
226 
247 
198 
92 
64 

29.84 
.73 
..71 
.56 
.45 
.35 
.42 

sr78 

287 
337 
250 
359 
877 
1055 

29.86 
.75 
.68 
.61 
.56 
.37 
.28 

1703 

1180 

1174 

672 

665 

475 

1126 

29.88 
.78 
.63 
.62 
.48 
.36 
.29 

671.  Barometer  at  (he  poles, — These  are  the  observed  heights; 
for  the  want  of  data,  no  corrections  have  been  applied  to  them ; 
and  for  the  want  of  numbers  sufficient  to  give  correct  means,  they 
lack  that  uniformity  which  larger  numbers  would  doubtless  give. 
They  show,  however,  most  satisfactorily,  that  a  low  barometer  is 
not  peculiar  to  Cape  Horn  regions  alone;  Ihey  show  that  it  is 
common  to  aQ  high  southern  latitudes ;  and  other  observations 
(§  862)  show  that  it  is  x>eculiar  to  these  and  not  to  nortliem  lati- 
tudes. Projecting  on  a  diagram  A,  with  parallels  of  latitude  and 
the  barometric  scale  as  ordinates  and  abscisses,  a  curve  S,  which 
will  best  represent  the  observations  (§  670),  and  continuing  it  to 
the  south  pole — also  projecting  another  curve  N,  which  will  best 
represent  the  observations  (§  862)  on  the  polar  side  of  40°  lS.y 
and  continuing  it  to  the  north  pole — we  discover  that  if  tiie 
barometric  pressure  in  polar  latitudes  continue  to  decrease  for 

*  American  Joumal  of  Science,  vol.  zzyi.  p.  54  (1834). 
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the  unknown  u  it  does  for  the  known  regions,  the  mean  height 
of  the  bftTOiaet«c  would  be  at  the  north  pole  abont  29 . 6,  at  the 
Bonth  about  28  inohee.  Those  lines,  N  and  S,  represent  what 
mSrY  be  called  the  baromeirie  detceul  of  the  counter-trades. 

672.    J%e   "  braoe  tPM<  leindi  " — their  iorcmetric  deteenl. — The 

nre&otion  of  the  air  in  the  polar  calms  is,  as  we  have  Beep 

Disigrani  A. 


(§  667),  sufficient  to  create  an  indraught  (dl  armmd  to  tite  dis- 
tance (f  fifty  degrees  ot  latitude  from  ttie  south  pole ;  also 
( §  662)  the  rarefiiotion  in  the  belt  of  equatorial  oidma  is  sufficient 
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to  extend  vrith  its  influence  no  farther  than  thirty  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  fact  also  favours  the  idea  suggested  by  the 
diagram  (§  671),  that  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  ijx  the 
polar  calms  is  yeiy  much  less  than  it  is  in  the  equatoriaL  More- 
over, the  counter  trades  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  very 
much  stronger  (§  626)  than  the  counter  trades  of  the  other. 
They  are  also  stronger  than  the  trade-winds  of  either ;  these 
facts  likewise  favour  the  idea  of  a  greater  exhaustion  of  air 
in  the  antarctic  than  in  the  arctic  calm  place ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest  that  actual  observations  also,  as  far  as  they  go,  indicate 
such  to  be  the  case.  In  other  words,  '*  the  brave  west  winds  **  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  have  the  greatest  *' barometric  descent," 
and  should  therefore  be,  as  they  are,  the  strongest  of  the  four 
winds. 

673.  Study  oftke  motuoons  affords  farther  infarmaiion  touching  the 
calm  hdi8, — Farther  information  may  be  gained  upon  the  subject  of 
high  and  low  barometers,  of  the  "•  barometric  declivity  of  winds," 
and  of  the  meteorological  influence  of  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure  by  studying  the  calm  belts  in  connection  with  the 
monsoons. 

C74.  The  aouth-west  winds  of  tlie  AUantic. — Before,  however,  we 
proceed  to  these,  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  winds  in  cer- 
tain other  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  winds  which  most  prevail  on 
the  polar  side  of  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  and  as  far  as  bO°  N.  in 
the  Atlantic,  are  the  west  winds.  '*  Wind  and  weather  in  thi& 
part  of  the  ocean,"  says  Jansen,  **  are  very  unreliable  and  change- 
able ;  nevertheless,  in  the  summer  months,  we  find  permanent 
north  winds  along  the  coast  of  Portugal.  These  north  winds  are 
worthy  of  attention,  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  they  occur 
simultaneously  with  the  African  monsoon,  and  because  we  then 
find  northerly  winds  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  farther  eastward  to  the  north  of  the  Indian  monsoon. 
When,  between  the  months  of  May  and  November,  during  which 
the  African  monsoon  prevails,  the  Dutch  ships,  which  have  lin- 
gered in  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  run  with  the  north-east  trade, 
and  direct  their  course  for  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands,  then  it  seems 
as  if  they  were  in  another  world.  The  sombre  skies  and  change- 
able— alternately  chilly  and  sultry — weather  of  onr  latitudes  are 
replaced  by  a  regular  temperature  and  good  settled  weather. 
Each  one  rejoices  in  the  glorious  heavens,  in  which  none  save 
the  little  tnide-clouds  are  to  be  seen — which  clouds  in  the  trade- 
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'wind  region  make  the  sunset  so  enchanting.  The  dark-bine 
water,  in  which  many  and  strange  kinds  of  echinas  sport  in  the 
sunlight,  and,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  make  the  sea  appear  like 
one  Tast  field  adorned  with  flowers ;  the  regular  swellings  of  the 
waves  with  their  silvery  foam,  through  which  the  flying-fishes 
flutter ;  the  beautifully-coloured  dolphins ;  the  diving  schools  of 
tunnies — all  these  banish  afar  the  monotony  of  the  sea,*  awake 
the  love  of  life  in  the  youthful  seaman,  and  attune  his  heart  to 
goodness.  Everything  around  him  fixes  his  attention  and  in- 
creases his  astonishment. 

675.  Sailing  ihrough  the  tradB-mnd, — "  If  all  the  breathings  out 
of  heartfelt  emotion  which  the  contemplation  of  nature  forces 
from  the  sailor  were  recorded  in  the  log-books,  how  much  farther 
should  we  be  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  state  of 
the  s^ !  Once  wandering  over  the  ocean,  he  begins  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  grand  natural  tableau  around  him  with  feelings 
deep  and  abiding.  The  most  splendid  forecastle  is  lost  in  the 
viewless  surfitcc,  and  brings  home  to  us  the  knowledge  of  our 
nothingness;  the  greatest  ship  is  a  plaything  for  the  billows,  and 
the  slender  keel  seems  to  threaten  our  existence  every  moment. 
But  when  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  permitted  to  wander  through 
space  and  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  is  able  to  form  a 
conception  of  Infinity  and  of  Omnipotence,  then  it  knows  no 
danger ;  it  is  elevated — ^it  comprehends  itself.  The  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  correctly  estimated ;  and,  enlightened  by 
astronomy,  with  the  aid  of  the  art  of  navigation,  of  which  Maury's 
Wind.and  Current  Charts  form  an  important  part,  the  shipmaster 
marks  out  his  way  over  the  ocean  just  as  securely  as  any  one  can 
over  an  extended  heath.  He  directs  his  course  towards  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  and  is  carried  there  by  the  lively  trade-wind.  Yet 
beyond  the  islands,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  month,  the 
clear  skies  begin  to  be  clouded,  the  trade-wind  abates  and 
becomes  unsteady,  the  clouds  heap  up,  the  thunder  is  heard, 
heavy  rains  fall ;  finally,  the  stillness  is  death-like,  and  we  have 
entered  the  belt  of  calms.  This  belt  moves  towards  the  north 
from  May  to  September.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that 
the  annual  movements  of  the  trades  and  calm  belts  from  south  to 
north,  and  back  again,  do  not  directly  follow  the  sun  in  its 

•  When  we,  as  our  forefathers  did,  preserve  in  the  journals  all  that  we  observe 
at  Bca,  then  we  shall  have  abundant  material  with  which  to. keep  ounrlvna 
pleasantly  occupied. 
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declination,  \mi  appear  to  "wait  until  the  temperatiuw  of  the 
water  pnts  it  in  motion.  If  a  ahip  which  has  come  into  tho  beh 
of  calms  between  May  and  September  could  lie  still  in  tbe  place 
where  it  came  into  tlds  belt — cast  anchor,  for  example — ^tlien  it 
woold  perceive  a  turning  of  the  monsoon  or  of  the  trade-wind. 
It  wonld  see  the  belt  of  calms  draw  away  to  the  north,  and  after- 
wards get  the  sonth-west  monsoon,  or,  standing  more  n^esterly, 
perhaps  the  sonth-east  trade.  On  the  contrary,  later  than  Sep> 
tember,  this  ship  lying  at  anchor  will  see  the  north-oast  gradn 
ally  awake.  The  belt  of  calms  then  moves  towards  Uie  eoath, 
and  removes  from  the  ship,  which  remains  there  anchored  on  the 
north  side.*^ 

676.  The  influence  ofilte  land  upon  ffie  winds  of  (he  «ea. — The  in- 
vestigations that  have  taken  place  at  the  Observatory  show  that 
the  influence  of  the  land  npon  the  normal  directions  of  the  wind 
at  sea  is  an  immense  influence.  It  is  frequently  traced  for  a 
thousand  miles  or  more  out  upon  the  ocean.  For  instance,  the 
action  of  the  sun*s  rays  upon  the  great  deserts  and  arid  plains  of 
Africa,  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  is  such  as  to  be  f<dt 
nearly  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  equator  and  tiie 
parallel  of  13°  north.  Between  this  parallel  and  the  equator,  the 
north-east  trade-wmds,  during  these  seasons,  are  arrested  in  then- 
course  by  the  rainy  seasons  and  heated  plains  of  Africa,  as  obser- 
vation shows  they  are  in  India,  and  instead  of  **  blowing  bcane"* 
to  the  equator,  they  stop  and  ascend  over  the  desert  sands  of  the 
continent.  The  south-east  trade-winds,  arriving  at  the  equator 
during  this  period,  and  finding  no  north-east  trades  thereto  con- 
test their  crossing  the  line,  continue  their  course,  and  blow  home 
as  a  south-west  monsoon,  where  they  deposit  their  moisture  and 
ascend.  These  southwardly  monsoons  bring  the  rains  whidi 
divide  the  seasons  in  these  parts  of  the  African  coast  The 
region  of  the  ocean  embraced  by  these  monsoons  is  cuneiform  in 
its  shape,  having  its  base  resting  upon  Africa,  and  its  apex 
stretching  over  tiU  within  10^  or  1  b°  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 
Indeed,  when  we  come  to  study  the  eflects  of  South  America  and 
Africa  (as  developed  by  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts)  upon  the 
winds  at  sea,  we  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion — ^had  the  foot  of 
civilized  man  never  trod  the  interior  of  these  two  continents — 

*  Kataurkiindige  BeschriJTlng  der  zeeBn,  door  11.  F.  Mfliny,  LL.!)^  Lni- 
teiiant  der  Nord-AmorikaaDsche  Marine,  yertaald  door  M.  H.  JaDaeii,lAi!teiiaiit 
der  Zco.  (Bijdrage.)    Dordrecht,  F.  K.  Biaat    1855« 
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that  the  climate  of  one  is  humid ;  that  its  valleys  are,  for  the 
most  part,  covered  with  vegetation,  which  protects  its  surface 
from  -^e  sun's  rays ;  while  the  plains  of  the  other  are  arid  and 
naked,  and,  for  the  most  part,  act  like  furnaces  in  drawing  the 
winds  from  the  sea  to  supply  air  for  the  ascending  columns  which 
lise  from  its  over-heated  plains.  Pushing  these  &cts  and 
arguments  still  farther,  these  heautiful  and  interesting  researches 
seem  already  sufficient  almost  to  justify  the  assertion  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  and  other  arid  plains  of 
Africa,  the  western  shores  of  that  continent,  within  the  trade* 
wind  region,  would  he  almost^  if  not  altogether,  as  rainless  and 
sterile  as  the  desert  itself. 

677.  A  '*  Oidf  Stream  "  in  Gie  air, — Lieutenant  Jansen  has  called 
my  attention  to  a  vein  of  wind  which  fonns  a  current  in  the  air 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Gnlf  Stream  is  in  the  sea.  This 
atmospherical  Gulf  Stream  is  in  the  eouth-east  trade-winds  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  extends  from  near  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  equator,  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  St  Boque 
(Plate  VIII.).  The  homevrard  route  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  lies  in  the  middle  of  this  vein ;  in  it  the  winds  are  more 
steady  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Atlantic  On  the  edges  of 
this  remarkable  aerial  current  the  wind  is  variable  and  often 
fitful ;  the  homeward-bound  Jndiaman  resorts  to  and  uses  this 
stream  in  the  atmosphere  as  the  European-bound  American  does 
the  Grulf  Stream.     It  is  shaded  on  the  plate. 

678.  Ccunierj^oifw. — ^These  investigations,  with  their  beautiful 
developments,  eagerly  captivate  the  mind ;  giving  wings  to  the 
imagination,  they  teach  us  to  regard  the  sandy  deserts,  and  arid 
plains,  the  mountain  ranges,  and  the  inland  basins  of  the  earth, 
as  compensations  in  the  great  system  of  atmospherical  circulation. 
Like  coxmterpoises  to  the  telescope,  which  the  ignorant  regard 
as  incumbrances  to  the  instrument,  these  wastes  serve  as  make- 
weights, to  give  certainty  and  smoothness  of  motion — ^facility 
and  accuracy  to  the  workings  of  the  machine. 

679.  Normal  etaie  of  the  otoioap^e.— -When  we  travel  out  upon 
the  ocean,  and  get  beyond  the  influenoe  of  the  land  upon  the 
winds,  we  find  ouraelves  in  a  fieM  particularly  favourable  for 
studying  the  general  laws  of  atnuMpherioal  circulation.  Here, 
beyond  the  r^u>h  of  the  great  equatorial  and  polar  currents  of 
the  sea,  there  are  no  unduly  heated  flurfiu)ea,no  motmtain  rSmgeSy 
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or  other  obstructions  to  the  circulation  of  the  atmoephere — 
nothing  to  disturb  it  in  its  normal  courses.  The  sea,  therefore^ 
is  the  field  for  observing  the  operations  of  the  general  laws  ^rhioh 
goTem  the  movements  of  the  great  aerial  ocean.  Observations 
on  the  land  will  enable  us  to  disoover  the  exceptions,  but  from 
the  sea  we  shall  get  the  rule.  Each  valley,  eveiy  mountain 
range  and  local  district,  may  be  said  to  have  its  own  peculiar 
system  of  calms,  winds,  rains,  and  droughts.  But  not  so  the 
sariace  of  the  broad  ocean ;  over  it  the  agents  which  are  at  work 
are  of  a  more  uniform  character. 

680.  jQotn-iMiuif.— -Rain-windd  are  the  winds  which  convey  the 
vapour  from  the  sea^  where  it  is  taken  up,  to  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  where  it  is  let  down  either  as  snow,  hail,  or  rain.      As  a 
general  rule,  the  trade-winds  (§  293)  may  be  regarded  as  the 
evaporating  winds ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  their  circuit,  they 
are  converted  into  monsoons,  or  the  variables  of  either  hemi- 
sphere,  they  then    generally  become    also    the    rain-winds — 
especially  the  monsoons— for  certain  localities.     Thus  the  south- 
west monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  the  rain-winds  for  the 
west  coast  of  Hindostan  (§  298).     In  like  manner,  the  African 
monsoons  of  the  Atiantic  are  the  winds  which  feed  the  springs  of  • 
the  Niger  and  the  Senegal  with  rains.      Upon  every  water-shed 
which  is  drained  into  the  sea,  the  precipitation,  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  shed  so  drained,  may  be  considered  as  greater  than 
the  evaporation,  by  the  amount  of  water  which  runs  off  through 
the  rivers  into  the  sea.     In  this  view,  all  rivers  may  be  regarded 
as  immense  rain-gauges,    and  the  volume  of  water  annually 
discharged  by  any  one,  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  ihe 
quantity  which  is  annually  evapoi-ated  from  the  sea,  carried  back 
by  the  winds,  and  precipitated  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  valley  that  is  drained  by  it.     Now,  if  we  knew  the  rain 
winds  from  the  dry   for  each  locality  and  season    generally 
throughout  such  a  basin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  determine, 
with  some  degree  of  probability  at  least,  as  to  the  part  of  the 
ocean  from  which  such  rains  were  evaporated.      And  thus,  not- 
withstanding all  the  eddies  caused  by  mountain  chains  and  other 
uneven  surfaces,  we  might  detect  the  general   course  of  the 
atmospherical  oirculation  over  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea,  and 
make  the  general  courses  of  circulation  in  each  valley  as  obvious 
to  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  as  in  the  current  of  the  Mississippi, 
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or  of  any  othor  great  river,  to  Iub  senses.     The  greatest  move 

TEL^T  CAN  NOW  BE  MADE  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  METBOBOLOGT  IS  TO 
EXTEND  TEQS  SYEnSM  OF  OO-OPERATION  AND  REBEABGH  FROM  THE  SEA  TO 
THE  LAND,  AND  TO  BRING  THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH  REGULARLY 
UITO  THE  SERVIGB  OF  METEOROLOGY. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

§   681-711. — MONSOONS. 


68 1 .  TJie  cause  of, — Monsoons  are,  for  the  most  part,  trade-winds 
deflected.  When,  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  a  trade-wind  is 
turned  out  of  its  regnlfsr  course,  as  irom  one  quadrant  to  another, 
it  is  regarded  as  a  monsoon.  The  African  monsoons  of  the 
Atlantic  (Plate  YIII.),  the  monsoons  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Central  American  monsoons  of  the  Pacific  are,  for  the  most 
part,  formed  of  the  trade-winds  which  are  turned  back  or  deflected 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  which  the  overheated  plains  of  Africa, 
Utah,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  have  disturbed;  these  winds, 
carrying  their  fuel  (§  254)  with  them  in  vapour,  have  their  equi- 
librium still  further  disturbed  by  the  heat  which  is  liberated 
when  that  vapour  is  condensed.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  N.W. 
and  the  S.  W.  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  example  :  a  force 
is  exerted  upon  the  N.E.  trade-winds  of  that  sea  by  the  dis- 
turbance which  the  heat  of  summer  creates  in  the  atmosphere 
over  the  interior  plains  of  Asia,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  forces  which  cause  those  winds  to  blow  as  trade- 
winds  ;  it  arrests  them  and  turns  them  back ;  but,  were  it  not 
for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  land  about  that  ocean,  what  are 
now  called  the  N.E.  monsoons  would  blow  the  year  round ;  there 
would  be  no  S.W.  monsoons  there ;  cmd  the  N.E.  winds,  being 
perpetual,  would  become  all  the  year  what  in  reality  for  several 
months  they  are,  viz.,  N.E.  trade-winds. 

682.  TJie  region  o/.— Upon  India  and  its  seas  the  monsoon 
phenomena  are  developed  on  the  g:rande8t  scale.  These  remark- 
able winds  blow  over  all  that  expanse  of  northern  water  that  lies 
between  Africa  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Throughout  this 
vast  expanse,  the  winds  that  are  known  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  the  N  JS.  trades  are  here  called  N.E.  monsoons,  because. 
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instead  of  bkiwing  from  tiifttqinurter  for  twelye  monihs,  asin  otiier 
seM,  tliej  blow  only  for  six.  Dnrii^  tlie  renaining  six  xioBrtliB 
they  are  tamed  back,  as  it  were ;  for,  instead  of  blowii^  towards 
the.eqnsbDr,  they  blow  away  from  it,  and  instead  of  N  A  txvdes 
we  have  S.W.  monfioons. 

683.  AlawharimeierinNarthernlMdia.'-Uihelfs.^^ 

blow  towards  the  equator  by  reason  (§  657)  of  the  lower  baro- 
meter of  the  calm  belt  there,  we  shonld — seeing  them  turned 
back  and  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction  as  the  S.W.  monsoon 
— expect  to  find  towards  the  north,  and  at  the  place  where  they 
cease  to  blow,  a  lower  barometer  than  that  of  the  equatorial  calm 
belt.  The  circumstances  which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  lower 
summer  barometer — the  period  of  the  S.W.  monsoon — ^in  the 
regions  about  northern  India  are  deyeloped  by  the  law  whieh 
(§  657)  requires  the  wind  to  blow  towards  that  place  where  there 
is  least  atmospheric  pressure. 

684.  Tks  S.W.  moiMoon^  '*  haMng  <2mii."— The  S.W.  nHmsoons 
commence  at  the  north,  and  '^  back  down,**  or  work  their  way 
towards  the  south.  Thus  they  set  in  earlier  at  Calcutta  tlian  they 
do  at  Ceylon,  and  earlier  at  Ceylon  than  they  do  at  the  equator. 
The  ayerage  rate  of  travel,  or  ^  backing  down  to  the  south,'*  as 
seamen  express  it,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day.  It 
takes  the  S.W.  monsoons  six  or  eight  weeks  to  ^'back  down" 
from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  equator.  During  this  period 
there  is  a  sort  of  barometric  ridge  in  the  air  over  this  region, 
which  we  may  call  the  monsoon  wave.  In  this  time  it  passes 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  monsoon  belt,  and 
as  it  rolls  along  in  its  invisible  but  stately  march,  the  air  beneath 
its  pressure  flows  out  from  under  it  both  ways — on  the  polar  side 
as  the  S.W.  monsoon,  on  the  equatorial  as  the  N.£. 

685.  How  tkey  begin, — As  the  vernal  equinox  approaches^  the 
heat  of  the  sun  begins  to  play  upon  the  steppes  and  deserts  of 
Asia  with  power  enough  to  rarefy  the  air,  and  cause  an  uprising 
sufficient  to  produce  an  indraught  thitherward  from  the  surround 
ing  regions.  The  air  that  is  now  about  to  set  off  to  the  south  as 
the  N.E.  monsoon  is  thus  arrested,  turned  back,  and  drawn  into 
this  place  of  low  barometer  as  the  S.W.  monsoon.  These  plains 
become  daily  more  and  more  heated,  the  sun  more  and  more 
powerful,  and  the  ascending  columns  more  and  more  active ;  the 
area  of  inrushing  air,  like  a  circle  on  the  water,  is  widened,  and 
thus  the  S. W.  monsoons,  **  backing  down  "  towards  the  equator, 
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drive  the  N^.   moBSOime  frani  the  land,  zej^ace  tibem,  and 
giadnally  extend  themselyea  otrt  to  sea. 

686.  Tie  mm  (umtted  by  A«  ItdeiU  ieai  ofpaipomr. — Coming  now 
from  the  water,  they  bring  Taponr,  which,  being  condensed  upon 
the  hil^«ides,  libearates  its  latent  ealorie,  and  so,  adding  fuel  to 
the  flame,  aasutg^  the  sun  (§  648)  to  rarefy  the  air,  to  cause  it  to 
rise  up  and  flow  off  more  rapidly,  and  so  to  depress  the  baro- 
meter still  more.  It  is  not  tiLl  the  S*W.  monsoons  have  been 
extended  far  out  to  sea  that  they  commence  to  blow  strongly,  or 
that  the  zainy  season  begins  in  India.  By  this  time  the  mean 
daily  barometric  pressure  in  this  place  of  ascending  air,  which  is 
also  a  calm  place,  has  become  less  than  it  is  in  the  equatorial 
calm  belt ;  and  the  air  whiob  the  S.E.  trade- winds  then  bring  to 
the  equator,  instead  of  rising  up  there  in  the  calm  belt,  pass  over 
without  stopping,  and  flows  onward  to  the  calms  of  Central  Asia 
as  the  S.W.  monsoon.  It  ia  drawn  over  to  supply  the  place  of 
rarefaction  over  the  interior  of  India^ 

687.  The  rain-faU  tn  India. — The  S.W.  monsoon  commences  to 
change  at  Calcutta*  in  22°  34'  N.,  in  February,  and  extends 
thence  out  to  sea  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day ;  yet 
these  winds  do  not  gather  vapour  enough  for  the  rainy  seas<m  of 
Cherraponjie,  in  lat.  2&^  16',  to  commence  with  until  the  middle 
or  last  of  April,  though  this  station,  of  all  others  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  seems  to  be  most  fisivourably  situated  for  wringing 
the  clouds.  Selecting  from  Colonel  Sykes's  report  of  the  rain-fall 
of  India,  those  places  which  happen  to  be  nearest  the  same 
meridian,  and  about  2^  of  latitude  apart,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made,  with  the  view  of  showing,  as  fai*  as  such  data  can 
show,  the  time  at  which  the  rainy  season  commences  in  tlio 
interior : 


Ut. 

Long.. 

Mtot:h. 

ApiiL 

Haj, 

June. 

July. 

in. 

14 

15 

15 

13 
17 
19 
18 
99 

210 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Poorie  .. .. 
Baitool  — 
8angor  .. .. 
Humeerpoie 
Bareilly    . . 
Ferozepore 
Simla    .... 
ChempoDJie 

o    • 
19  48 
2151 
23  50 
26    7 
28  12 

80  57 

81  6 
2516 

9          • 

85  49 

77  58 

78  47 

79  47 
79  84 
74  4] 
7711 
9143 

in. 

i* 
1 

in. 

1 

28 

In. 
1 
1 
2 

•  • 

•  • 
■  « 

1 
115 

120 

• 

in. 
5 
4 
2 
7 
8 
1 
4 

147 

173 

in. 

7 

9 

12 

11 

8 

■  • 

12 
104 

in. 
4 
4 

18 
5 
2 

•  • 

•  ■ 

72 

in. 

•  • 
m  • 

1 
1 
3 

■  • 

•  • 

40 

2 

29 

163 

100 

45 
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It  is  Jane  before  the  S.W.  monsoons  have  backed  down  as  far  as 
the  equator  and  have  regularly  set  in  there. 

688.  Its  i^flueneeg  upon   the  monsoons. — ^These    positions     are 
selected  without  regard  to  elevation  above  the  sea  leveL     Of 
course,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  comes  only  from  a  short  distance 
out  to  sea,  as  in  April  it  does,  it  is  but  lightly  loaded  with 
moisture.     The  low  countiy  cannot  condense  it,  and  it  then 
remains  for  the  mountain  stations    in  the    interior,  snch   as 
Cherraponjie,  to  get  the  first  rains  of  the  season ;  and  a  most 
interesting  physical  problem  may  be  here  put  on  the  road  to 
solution  by  the  question  : — Does  not  the  rainy  season  of  the  S.\V« 
monsoon  commence  at  the  high  stations  in  the  interior,  as  on  the 
sides  of  the  Himalaya,  earlier  than  in  the  fiat  country  along  the 
sea-coast  ? 

689.  The  march  of  the  monsoons. — ^With  the  view  of  investigat- 
ing certain  monsoon  phenomena,  recourse  was  had  to  our  great 
magazine  of  undigested  facts,  the  abstract  logs ;  and  after  dis- 
cussing not  less  than  11,697  observations  on  the  winds  at  sea 
between  the  meridians  of  80^  and  85^  E.,  and  from  Calcutta  to 
the  equator,  results  were  obtained  for  the  following  table,  in 
which  is  stated  in  days  the  average  monthly  duration  of  the  N.£. 
and  S.W.  winds  at  sea  between  the  parallels  of — 


22'and20»N. 

20*andWN. 

island  W  N. 

10*  and  5*  JX. 

S^aadlTN. 

DftJB. 

D«y«. 

Dftyt. 

Uyi. 

Dayt. 

Doy«. 

Daja. 

noya. 
S.W 

Daya. 

Dv«. 

N.K. 

S.W. 

N.E. 

S.W. 

N.K 

S.W. 

N.K 

N.E. 

aw. 

January 

17 

6 

21 

2 

23 

1 

20 

1 

19 

8 

February 

11 

11 

13 

6 

19 

3 

22 

1 

16 

2 

March    . 

4 

18* 

7 

15 

18 

5 

13 

0 

15 

2 

April .   . 

2 

24 

2 

22 

6 

12 

6 

11 

4 

14 

May   .   . 

1 

26 

1 

24 

3 

21* 

1 

28* 

0 

19* 

Juuo  .    . 

0 

28 

1 

27 

0 

29 

1 

25 

0 

24 

July  .   . 

2 

24 

1 

27 

0 

80 

0 

28 

0 

24 

August  . 

0 

28 

1 

24 

0 

24 

1 

22 

0 

IS 

September'       6 

14 

1 

18 

0 

23 

0 

26 

1 

18 

October           9 

6 

12 

6t 

8 

]0 

6 

16 

4 

14 

Noy  ember     11 

6 

25 

2 

21 

2t 

10 

6 

5 

14 

December!    27 

0 

26 

1 

24 

1 

15 

3tj 

12 

11 

*  SetUng  In  of  tba  S.W.  monsoon. 


t  Endtng  of  the  S.  W.  monaooo. 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  between  Calcutta  and  the  line 
the  S.W.  monsoons  are  the  prevailing  winds  for  seven  months, 
the  N.E.  for  five. 
C90.  2%etr  cor^td^it  begins  at  the  north, — ^Besorting  to  the 


grapltio  mothod  of  engraved  squares  for  a  fkrilier  disonssion  of 

these  figarca,  it  appears  by  the  subjoined  Diagntm  B,  that  in 

Diflgiam  R 


Febmaiy  the  north-east  and  mnth-west  winds  are  in  equal  con- 
flict between  the  parallels  of  20°  and  22° ;  that  in  March  the 
former  have  been  "  backed  down"  (S  684)  as  &r  as  the  parallel 
of  I6°-15'' — the  medial  lino  between  them  from  which  each 
monsoon  is  blowing — and  where,  ^;ain,  the  conflict  of  "  back  to 
back"  is  equally  divided  as  to  time  of  mastery  (12  days)  on 
either  side.  By  the  month  of  June  they  (the  south-west)  have 
fairly  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  bo  remain  masters  of  the  field 
until  October,  when  the  bi-annual  conflict  is  again  commenced 
at  the  north.  The  vanquished  north-east  trades  now  lead  off  in 
the  attack,  and,  as  the  Diagram  G  shows,  the  ivia  combatants 
have  force  enough  about  the  parallel  of  15"  north  to  blow  during 
this  month  9  days  each.  The  conflict,  instead  of  being  "  back  to 
back,"  is  now  face  to  face ;  instead  of  blowing  away  from  the 
medial  line,  they  blow  towards  it ;  instead  of  being  a  place  of 
high,  the  medial  line  is  now  (§  657)  a  place  of  low  bai-ometer. 
By  November  the  north-east  monsoon  has  pnebed  the  place  of 
e.ji  al  contest  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of  5"  north. 
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C91.  jHte  baronelrio  daeenl  of  the  moMoona.— Each  monsoon, 
like  the  trade-wiodB,  blows  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  twrometor. 
Taking  up  the  clew  from  this  fact,  and  resorting  again  to  tho 
graphic  method  for  illustration,  we  may  ascertain,  with  cx>iuider- 
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able  occnraoy,  not  only  the  relative  Btrengtli  of  tbe  D0tt1i-«ast 
and  aouth-west  monsoons  of  the  aea,  bnt  also  iba  me^  heigbt  of 
the  barometer  in  the  interior  of  India  dnrii^  the  sontli-west 
monsoon,  supposing  that  monsooD  to  go  no  farther  than  tbe 
mountain  range,  which  may  be  taken  at  a  mean  to  be  aboat  tbe 
parallel  of  30°  north.  Now,  taking  the  mean  height  o[  tba 
barometer  at  the  equatorial  oalm  belt  to  be  (§  362)  29.92  inches ; 
the  mean  height  in  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  to  be  30.21  iochea, 
the  line  N.E.  of  the  Diagram  D  will  represent  tJie  average  baro- 
metric declivity  of  the  north-east  monsoons  genentlly.  The  me«ii 
height  of  the  barometer  daring  the  three  months  of  June,  July, 


S71 

and  Angost,  when  the  eouth-weat  monsoona  are  at  their  height, 

ie, 

For  Coicatta 29.5S  inchM. 

„  Bombay 29.65      „ 

„  Modnis 29.73       .. 

The  line  S,W.  repreBeuts  the  meaa  barometric  declivity  of  the 
Bonth-west  monaooDS  at  their  height,  and  iadicates  that  at  thoir 


northern  edge,  empposed  to  be  the  parallel  of  30°  north,  the  baro- 
meter stands  at  about  29.45  inches.  Thia  barometrio  declivity 
indicates  that  the  south-west  are  stronger  than  the  north-east 
monsoons,  and  observations  show  that  they  are.* 

692.  7%e  ramiMr  raiiu  of  Cherrapot^ie. — These  are  the  winds — 
Iho  aonth-west  monsoons — which,  coming  from  the  sea,  oarry 
into  the  interior  rains  for  the  great  wal«r-Bhed  of  India.  They' 
bear  with  them  an  immense  volume  of  Taponr,  as  is  shown  by  the 
rivers,  and  confirmed  by  the  rain-&ll  of  Cherr^Kinjie,  and  at 

126  other  stations.  Cberraponjie  is  4,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  It  reaches  quite  up  to  the  cloud  region,  and  receives  a 
precipitation  of  637J^  inches  durii^  the  south-west  monsoon, 
from  May  to  August  inclusive.  CoL  Sykes  reported  to  the 
British  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  1852,  the  rain-fall  at  these 

127  places,  which  are  between  the  parallels  of  20°  and  34°  in 
India.  Aooording  to  this  report,  the  south-west  monsoons  pour 
down  duriog  the  three  summer  months  upon  this  water-shed  29J 
inches  of  rain.     The  latent  heat  that  le  liberated  daring  the 

•  Dr.  Bui»L 
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oondeosation  of  the  yapour  for  all  iliis  rain  expands  tlie  air 
caosing  it  to  boil  over,  flow  off,  and  leave  a  low  barometer— a 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure  throughout  all  the  r^on  south 
of  the  Himalaya. 

693.  DavS  and  the  mofuoons. — As  long  ago  as  1831,  Dove 
maintained  that  the  south-west  monsoon  was  the  south-east 
ti*ade-wind  rushing  forward  to  fill  the  vacant  places  over  the 
northern  deserts.  Dov^  admits  the  pit)ofe  of  this  to  be  indirect, 
and  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  and  demonstrating 
the  problem. 

694.  The  eoidh-east  trades  passing  into  south-west    monsoons, 

But  any  navigator  who,  during  the  summer  months,  has  occasion 
to  traverse  the  Indian  Ocean  from  north  to  south,  may  find  that 
it  is  so.  The  outward-bound  Indiaman,  who,  when  on  hia  way 
to  Calcutta,  crosses  the  equator  in  August,  for  example,  will 
find  the  south-east  trades,  as  he  approaches  the  line,  to  haul 
more  and  more  to  the  south.  As  he  advances  still  farther  north 
they  get  to  the  west  of  south.  Finally,  he  discovers  that  he  has 
got  the  regular  south-west  monsoons,  and  that  he  has  passed 
from  the  south-east  trades  into  them  without  any  intervening 
calm.  This  in  summer  is  the  rule;  it  has  its  exceptions,  but 
they  are  rare.  Examining  the  logs  of  a  number  of  vessels  taken 
at  random  for  the  passage  in  August,  we  find,  by  421  obser- 
yations  therein  recorded,  they  had  the  wind  thus  : 

Wind  from  S.E.  between  liit.  10°  and  5^  S.       .  with  .  0  cahna. 

,.  8.  n  5°  S.  and  Eqnator      „  .  8      „ 

„         S.W.       „       Equator  and  50  N.      .        ,.  .  3      „ 

S.W.       „        Lat.  50  and  10°  N.     .  ..  .  0      „ 

G95.  lAeuienani  Jansen, — In  like  manner,  and  with  like  force, 
Jansen  maintains  that  the  north-west  monsoon  of  Australia  is  the 
north-east  trade-wind  turned  aside. 

696.  Monsoons  in  the  Pacific, — The  influence  exerted  upon 
rainless  winds  by  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  the  overheated  plains 
of  Asia  is  felt  at  sea  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more.  Thus,  though 
the  desert  of  Gobi  and  the  sun-burned  plains  of  Asia  are,  for  the 
most  part,  north  of  latitude  30°,  their  influence  in  assisting  to 
cause  monsoons  (§  692)  is  felt  south  of  the  equator  (Plate  VIII.). 
So,  too,  vnth  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  and  the  African  monsoons 
of  the  Atlantic ;  also  with  the  Salt  Lake  country  and  the  Mexican 
moLSoons  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Central  America  in  the 
Pacific  on  the  other.    The  influence  (§  298)  of  the  deserts  of 
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Arabia  upon  the  winds  is  felt  in  Austria  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  the  observations  of  Kriel,  Lamont,  and  others  show. 
So,  also,  do  the  islands,  such  as  the  Society  and  Sandwich,  that 
stand  far  away  from  any  extent  of  land,  have  a  Tery  singnlar  bnt 
marked  effect  npon  the  wind.  They  interfere  with  the  trades 
very  often,  and  turn  them  back;  for  westerly  and  equatorial 
winds  are  common  at  both  these  groups  in  their  winter-time. 
Some  hydrograpbers  have  even  taken  those  westerly  winds  of  tho 
Society  Islands  to  be  an  extension  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

697.  I^fluence»  of  coral  reefs  upon  tnnde. — It  is  a  curious  thing 
is  this  influence  of  islands  in  the  trade-wind  region  upon  the 
winds  in  the  Pacific.  Every  navigator  who  has  cruised  in  those 
parts  of  that  ocean  has  often  turned  with  wonder  and  delight  to 
admire  the  gorgeous  piles  of  cumuli,  heaped  up  and  arranged  in 
the  most  delicate  and  exquisitely  beautiful  masses  that  it  is 
possible  for  fleecy  matter  to  assume.  Not  only  are  these  cloud- 
piles  found  capping  the  hills  among  the  islands,  but  they  are 
often  seen  to  overhang  the  lowest  islet  of  the  tropics,  and  even 
to  stand  above  coral  patches  and  hidden  reefs,  '*  a  cloud  by  day," 
to  serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  lonely  mariner  out  there  at  sea,  and 
to  warn  him  of  shoals  and  dangers  which  no  lead  nor  seaman's 
eye  has  ever  seen  or  sounded  out.  These  clouds,  under  &vour- 
able  circumstances,  may  be  seen  gathering  above  the  low  coral 
island,  and  peiforming  their  office  in  preparing  it  for  vegetation 
and  fniitfulness  in  a  very  striking  manner.  As  they  are  con- 
densed into  showers,  one  £Emcies  that  they  are  a  sponge  of  the 
most  delicately  elaborated  material,  and  that  he  can  see,  as  they 
"  drop  down  their  fjBitness,"  the  inviKible  but  bountiful  hand 
aloft  that  is  pressing  it  out. — Mauby's  Sailing  Dirediong,  7th  ed., 
p.  820. 

696.  Monsoons  in  minitUure. — Land  and  sea  breezes  are  mor- 
soons  in  miniature,  for  they  depend  in  a  measure  upon  the  same 
cause.  In  the  monsoons,  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  which  is  set 
free  over  the  laud  is  a  powerful  agent.  In  the  land  and  sea 
breezes,  tho  heat  of  the  sun  by  day  and  the  radiation  of  caloric 
by  night  are  alone  concerned.  In  the  monsoons  the  heat  of 
summer  and  cold  of  winter  are  also  concerned.  But  could  the 
experiment  be  made  with  two  barometera  properly  placed — one 
at  sea  and  the  other  on  land,  but  both  within  the  reach  of  land 
and  sea  breezes — Ihoy  %vould  show,  I  doubt  not,  regular  altera- 
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tioBB'Of  pressure.  In  tlie  sea  breeae,  the  land  iMorameter  would 
bellow  imd  the  sea  Mgh,  and  vice  vend  in  the  land  breeze  ;  aoid 
when  the  barometer  was  highest  and  when  it  was  lowest  it 
would  be  calm  at  the  barometric  stations. 

699.  Hm  changing  of  ike  ammwoom. — It  is  these  cahn  bands  or 
"  medial  belts,"  as  the  crest  and  trough  of  the  barometric  wave 
maybe  called,  which,  with  their  canopy  of  clonds,  follow  the 
departing  and  herald  the  coming  monsoon.     They  move  to  and 
&o,  up  and  down  the  earth,  like  the  sun  in  declination.    As  they 
have  a  breadth  of  200  or  300  miles,  they  occupy  several  days  in 
passing  any  given  parallel,  and  while  they  overshadow  it,  then 
the  monsoons  are  dethroned.    During  the  interregnnm,  which 
lasts  a  week  or  two,  the  fiends  of  the  storm  hold  their  terrific 
sway  in  these  bands.    The  changing  of  the  monsoons  is  marked 
by  storm  and  tempest.     Becalmed  in  them,  moaninga  are  said 
by  seamen  to  be  heard  in  the  air — a  sign  of  the  coming  stonn — 
a  warning  of  impending  danger  to  ship  and  crew.    Then  the 
props  and  stays  are  taken  away  £rom  the  air,  and  the  wind  seems 
ready  to  rush  violently  hither  and  thither,  and  whenever  there 
is  from  any  cause  a  momentary  disturbance  of  the  eqnilibrixun. 
In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  latent  heat  that  is  liberated  by  every 
heavy  rain-shower  has  power  to  brew  a  storm.    Throughout  the 
monsoon  region,  the  people  know  beforehand,  almost  to  a  day, 
the  coming  of  this  interregnum,  which  they  call  Ihe  ohaTigiTig  of 
the  monsoons,  for  the  annual  changing  at  tiie  same  place  is  very 
regular. 

700.  How  ihe  calm  heli  of  Oaneer  ie  pushed  to  the  nortk, — ^Theory, 
therefore,  points  to  a  place  in  Northern  India,  which  is  near  the 
northern  limits  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  where  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  during  the  rainy  season  (§  691)  is  about 
29.5  inches,  the  mean  height  at  the  equator  being  29.92  inches. 
Into  this  monsoon  place  of  low  barometer  over  the  land  the 
wind  rushes  from  the  north-east  as  well  as  the  south-west.  The 
place  of  high  pressure  towards  the  north  from  which  it  rushes  is 
under  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer.  Hence  this  belt  is  also  pushed 
north,  and  made  to  occupy,  in  summer  at  least,  the  position  over 
land  somewhat  like  that  assigned  to  it  on  Plate  YIIL  In  the 
south-west  monsoon  the  Malabar  coast  has  its  rainy  season,  so 
that  the  air  over  the  peninsula  is  permanently  kept  more  or  less 
in  a  rarefied  state,  by  the  liberation  of  latent  heat  firom  vapour 
as  actual  observations  abundantly  show. 
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701.  ne  cuned  farm  af  <4e  •qmkork.l  edm  5e&  tn  (Jb  Indian 
Ocean* — ^The  equatorial  calm  belt  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  a 
decided  curve.  The  pecnliar  form  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
meteorological  influence  of  the  Indian  peninsula  upon  the  calm 
belt,  and  in  this  way :  The  north-east  monsoon  brings  the  rainy 
season  to  the  Coromandel  coast  and  to  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon. 
This  rainy  season  embraces  the  land  rather  than  the  sea.  The 
latent  heat  that  is  liberated  during  these  rains,  together  with 
the  effect  ci  the  solar  ray  upon  this  tongue  of  land,  has  the  effect 
of  expanding  the  air  over  it,  and  so  **  deadening  "  the  north-east 
monsoon.  In  the  mean  time,  the  meteorological  influences  from 
Africa  <m  one  side,  and  Australia  on  the  other,  tend  to  draw  the 
wind  in  towards  those  lands  and  so  retard  the  edges  of  the  south- 
oast  trades,  thus  giving  the  cadm  belt  the  curved  Ibrm  shown  in 
the  plate. 

702.  The  winter  monsoons. — ^In  the  winter-time,  and  during  the 
north-east  monsoon,  there  is  in  the  calm  belt  which  intervenes 
between  that  monsoon  and  the  south-east  trades,  a  belt  of  winter 
or  westerly  monsoons.  It,  too,  is  curved,  as  shown  (Plate  YIII.) 
by  the  two  lines  drawn  to  represent  its  mean  limits  about 
the  Ist  of  March.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  for 
which  no  satisfactoiy  explanation  has  been  suggested.  It  ex- 
tends nearly,  if  not  entirely,  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  also,  and 
the  winds  aU  the  way  in  it  prevail  from  the  westward.  The 
extreme  breadth  of  this  winter  monsoon  belt  is  about  9^  or  10^ 
of  latitude.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  middle  is  between  the 
equator  and  5°  S. ;  in  the  Pacific,  between  the  equator  and  5^  N. ; 
in  the  Atlantic,  between  5^  and  10^  N.  In  the  Atlantic  it  is  a 
summer  monsoon  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  This  belt  of  sub- 
monsoons,  considering  its  great  length  and  small  breadth,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  marine  meteorology. 

703.  The  moneoons  of  AusttdUmm. — ^The  north-west  monsoons 
of  Australia  come  from  this  belt ;  there  it  is  widened,  for  t}iese 
winds  extend  fiur  down  the  west  coast  of  that  continent.  The 
Malayan  and  Australasian  archipelago  have  a  complication  of 
monsoons  and  sub-monsoons.  The  land  and  sea  breezes  impart 
to  them  peculiar  features  in  many  places,  especiaUy  about  the 
changing  of  the  monsoons,  as  described  by  Jansen  in  his  appendix 
to  the  Dutch  edition  of  this  work :  '*  We  have  seen,*^  says  he 
^  that  the  calms  which  precede  the  sea  breeze  generally  continue 
longer,  and  are  accompanied  with  an  upward  motion  of  the  air, 
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that,  ou  the  contraiy,  tbose  which  precede  the  land-breeze  arc, 
in  the  Java  Sea,  generally  of  shorter  duration,  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  atmosphere,  and  that  there  is  also  an  evident  difference 
between  the  conversion  of  the  land  breeze  into  the  sea  breeze, 
aud  of  the  latter  into  the  former.  Even  as  the  calms  vary,  so 
there  appears  to  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  changing  of 
Ihe  monsooDs  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn  in  the  Java  Sea. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  has  crossed  the  equator,  and  its  vertical  rays 
begin  to  play  more  and  more  perpendicularly  upon  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  inland  plains  of  Asia,  North  Africa,  and  of  North 
America  are  so  heated  as  to  give  birth  to  the  south-west  mon- 
soons in  the  China  Sea,  in  the  Noi-th  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  upon  the  west  coast  of  Central  America :  then  the 
north-west  monsoon  disappears  from  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  gives  place  to  the  south-east  trade- wind,  which  is  known 
as  the  east  monsoon,  just  as  the  north-west  wind,  which  prevails 
during  the  southern  summer,  is  called  the  west  monsoon.  This 
is  the  only  north-west  monsoon  which  is  found  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  While  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  north-east 
trade-wind  blows  in  the  China  Sea  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean^  in 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  the  west  monsoon  prevails ;  and 
when  here  the  south-east  trade  blows  as  the  east  monsoon,  we 
find  the  south-west  monsoon  in  the  adjacent  seas  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Generally  the  westerly  monsoons  blow  during  the 
summer  months  of  the  hemisphere  wherein  they  are  found. 

704.  Tkmder  and  lightning. — "  In  the  Java  Sea/  during  the 
month  of  February,  the  west  monsoon  blows  strong  almost  con- 
tinually; in  March  it  blows  intermittingly,  and  vnih  hard 
squalls ;  but  in  April  the  squalls  become  less  frequent  and  less 
sevei*e.  Now  the  changing  commences ;  all  at  once  gusts  begin 
to  spring  up  from  the  east :  they  are  often  followed  by  calms. 
The  clouds  which  crowd  themselves  upon  the  clear  sky  give 
warning  of  the  combat  in  the  upper  air  which  the  currents  there 
are  about  to  wage  with  each  other.  The  electricity,  driven 
thereby  out  of  its  natural  channels,  in  which,  unobserved,  it  has 
been  performing  silently,  but  with  the  full  consciousness  of  its 
power,  the  mysterious  task  appointed  to  it,  now  displays  itself 
with  dazzling  majesty ;  its  sheen  and  its  voice  fill  with  astonish- 
ment and  deep  reverence  the  mind  of  the  sailor— so  susceptible, 
in  the  presence  of  storm  and  darkness,  to  impressions  that  inspire 
feelings  both  of  dread  and  anxiety,  which  by  pretended  occupa- 
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tions  he  strives  in  vain  to  conceal.*  Day  and  night  we  now  have 
thunder-storms.  The  clouds  are  in  continual  movement,  and  the 
darkened  air,  laden  with  vapour,  flies  in  all  directions  through 
the  skies.  The  combat  which  the  clouds  seem  to  court  and  to 
dread  appears  to  make  them  more  thirsty  than  ever.  They 
i-esort  to  extraordinary  means  to  sefresh  themselves ;  in  tunnel 
form,  when  time  and  opportunity  fail  to  allow  them  to  quench 
their  thirst  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, they  destiend  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  appear  to  lap 
the  water  directly  up  with  their  black  mouths.  Water-spouts 
thus  created  are  often  seen  in  the  changing  season,  especially 
among  small  groups  of  islands,  which  appear  to  facilitate  their 
formation. f  The  water- spouts  are  not  always  accompanied  by 
strong  winds ;  frequently  more  than  one  is  seen  at  a  time,  wliere- 
upon  the  clouds  whence  they  proceed  disperse  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  the  ends  of  the  water-spouts  bcDding  over  finally  causo 
them  to  break  in  the  middle,  although  the  water  which  is  now 
seen  foaming  around  their  base  has  suffered  little  or  no  move- 
ment laterally. 

705.  WateT'-tpouis, — **  Yet  often  the  wind  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  water-spouts.  In  their  stead  the  wind-spout  shoots  up 
like  an  arrow,  and  the  sea  seems  to  try  in  vain  to  keep  it  back. 
The  sea,  lashed  into  fury,  marks  with  foam  the  path  along  which 
the  conflict  rages,  and  roars  with  the  noise  of  its  water-spouts ; 
and  woe  to  the  rash  mariner  who  ventures  therein  !|  The  height 
of  the  spouts  is  usually  somewhat  less  than  200  yards,  and  their 
diameter  not  more  than  20  feet,  yet  they  are  often  taller  and 
thicker ;  when  the  opportunity  of  correctly  measuring  them  has 
been  favourable,  however,  aa  it  generally  was  when  they  passed 
between  the  islands,  so  that  the  distance  of  their  bases  could  be 
accurately  determined,  I  have  never  found  them  higher  than  700 

*  No  pheDomena  in  nature  make  a  deeper  impreadon  upon  the  Bailor  than 
a  dark  thunderHstorm  in  a  calm  at  sea. — Jansen. 

t  I  never  saw  mote  water-spouts  tliao  in  the  Archipelago  of  Bioun  Singen 
during  the  changing.    Almost  daily  we  saw  one  or  more. — Jansek. 

t  The  air-spouts  near  the  equator  always  appear  to  me  to  be  more  danger- 
ous than  the  water-spouts.  I  have  once  had  one  of  the  latter  to  pass  a  Bhip*s 
length  ahead  of  me,  but  I  perceived  little  else  thau  a  waterfall  in  which  I 
thought  to  come,  yet  no  wind.  Yet  the  water-spouts  there  also  are  not  to  bo 
trusted.  I  have  seen  such  ppouts  go  up  out  of  the  water  upon  the  shore,  where 
(hey  overthrew  strong  isolated  frame  houses.  I  have,  however,  never  been  in 
a  situation  to  observe  in  what  direction  they  revolved. — Jamssn. 
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yards,  nor  thicker  than  50  yards.  In  October,  in  the  Archipe- 
lago of  Bio,  they  traTel  from  north-weBt  to  south-east.  They 
seldom  last  longer  than  five  minutes ;  generally  they  Kte  diad.- 
pated  in  leas  time.  As  they  are  going  away,  the  bulbous  tube, 
which  is  as  palpable  as  that  of  a  thermometer,  becomes  broader 
at  the  base,  and  little  clouds,  like  steam  from  the  pipe  of  a  loco- 
motive, are  continually  thrown  off  from  the  circumference  of  the 
spout,  and  gi-adually  Uie  water  is  released,  and  the  clouds  wh^ice 
the  spout  came  again  closes  its  mouth.* 

706.  The  east  fncntoon  in  the  Jaioa  Sea. — ^  During  the  cluuvging 
of  the  monsoons,  it  is  mostly  calm  or  cool,  with  gentle  breezes, 
varied  with  rainnstorms  and  light  gales  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.    They  are  harassing  to  the  crew,  who,  with  bumiBg 

*  Miniature  water-spouts  may  b<)  produced  artificially  by  meaps  of  electri- 
city, and  those  in  nature  are  supposed  tp  be  caused  by  the  display  of  electrical 
pbcDomena.  **  From  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,**  says  Dr.  Bon- 
zano,  of  New  Orleans,  "  suspend  by  a  wire  or  chain  a  small  metallic  ball  (one 
of  wood  coyeied  with  tinfoil),  and  under  the  ball  plaoe  a  rather  wide  metallie 
basin  containing  some  oil  of  turpentine,  at  the  distance  of  about  tliree-qaarte» 
of  an  inch.  If  the  handle  of  the  machine  be  now  turned  slowly,  the  liquid 
in  the  basin  will  b^gin  to  move  in  different  directions,  and  form  wliirlpools. 
As  the  electricity  on  the  conductor  accumulates,  the  troubled  liquid  win  ele> 
vate  itself  in  the  centre,  and  at  last  become  atteu^hed  to  the  ball.  Draw  off 
the  electricity  from  the  conductor  to  let  the  liquid  resume  its  position :  a  por- 
tion of  the  turpentine  remains  attached  to  the  ball.  Turn  the  handle  agsin 
very  slowly,  and  observe  now  the  few  drops  adhering  to  the  bell  assume  a 
conical  shape,  with  tlie  apex  downward,  while  the  liquid  under  it  assumes  abo 
a  conical  shape,  the  apex  upward,  imtil  both  meet.  As  the  liquid  does  not 
accumulate  on  the  ball,  there  must  necessarily  be  as  great  a  current  downward 
as  upward,  giving  the  column  of  liquid  a  rapid  circular  motion,  which  con- 
tinues until  the  electricity  from  the  conductor  is  nearly  all  diachuged,  sUentiy, 
or  until  it  is  discharged  by  a  spark  descending  into  the  liquid.  The  same 
phenomena  take  plaoe  with  oil  or  water.  Using  the  latter  liquid,  the  ball 
must  be  brought  much  nearer,  or  a  much  greater  quantity  of  electricity  is 
necessary  to  raise  it. 

"  If,  in  this  experiment,  we  let  the  ball  swing  to  and  fro,  the  little  water- 
spout will  travel  over  its  miniature  sea,  carrying  its  whirlpools  along  with  it 
When  it  breaks  up,  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  with  it  anything  it  may  coa- 
taiu,  remains  attached  to  the  ball,  ^e  fish,  seeds,  leaves,  etc.,  etc.,  that  have 
fallen  to  the  earth  in  min-squaUs,  may  have  owed  their  elevation  to  tbedoads 
to  the  same  cause  that  attaches  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid,  with  its  particles  of 
impurities,  to  the  ball." 

By  reference  to  Plate  Xin^  we  see  that  tiie  phenomenon  of  thunder  and 
lightning  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  North  than  in  the  Soutli 
AtJantic ;  and  I  infer  that  we  have  more  electrical  phenomena  in  the  northern 
tlmn  in  the  southern  hemiephere.    Do  water-spouts  occur  on  one  side  of  ihi* 
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faces  under  the  olonded  skies,*  impatiently  trim  the  soils  to  the 
changing  -^^ds.  However,  the  atmosphere  generally  becomes 
clear,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  north-east  iidnd  comes 
from  a  clear  sky ;  about  the  coming  of  the  monsoon  it  is  northerly. 
Now  the  clouds  are  again  packed  together ;  the  wind  dies  away, 
but  it  will  soon  be  waked  up  to  come  again  from  another  point. 
Finally,  the  regular  land  and  sea  breezes  gradually  replace  rain, 
and  tempests,  calms,  and  gentle  gales.  The  rain  holds  up  during 
the  day,  and  in  the  Java  Sea  we  have  the  east  monsoon.  It  is 
then  May.  Farther  to  the  south  than  the  Java  Sea  the  east  mon- 
soon commences  in  April.t  This  monsoon  prevails  till  September 
or  October,  when  it  turns  to  become  the  west  monsoon.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  east  monsoon  does  not  blow  the  same  in 
every  month,  that  its  direction  becomes  more  southerly,  and  its 
power  greater  after  it  has  prevailed  for  some  time.^ 

707.  Currents. — '*  It  is  sufficiently  important  to  fix  the  attention, 
seeing  that  these  circumstances  have  great  influence  upon  the 
winds  in  the  many  straits  of  the  Archipelago,  in  which  strong 
currents  run  most  of  the  time.  EspeciaUy  in  the  straits  to  the 
east  of  Java  these  currents  are  very  strong.  I  have  been  unable 
to  stem  the  current  with  eight-mile  speed.  However,  they  do 
not  always  flow  equally  strong,  nor  always  in  the  same  direction. 
They  are  probably  the  strongest  when  the  tidal  current  and  the 
equatorial  current  meet  together.  It  is  said  tbat  the  currents  in 
the  straits  during  the  east  monsoon  run  eighteen  hours  to  the 
north  and  six  hours  to  the  south,  and  the  reverse  during  the  west 


equator  more  freqnently  than  they  do  on  the  oihef  ?  I  have  cmised  a  g^roat 
deal  on  the  Bouthem  hemisphere,  and  neyer  saw  a  water-epout  theze.  Aocord- 
ing  to  the  log-books  at  the  Obeenratory,  they  occnr  mostly  on  the  north  side 
of  the  eqnator.— H. 

**  At  sea  the  &ce  and  hands  bnm  (change  the  skin)  much  quicker  under  a 
clouded  than  under  a  clear  sky.— Jai^en. 

t  In  the  north-east  part  of  the  Archipelago  the  east  monsoon  is  the  rainy 
monsoon.  The  phenomena  in  the  north-east  part  are  thus  wholly  different 
from  those  in  the  Java  Sea. — Jansbn. 

;  As  is  well  known,  the  Strait  of  Soeiabaya  forms  an  elbow  whose  easterly 
outlet  opens  to  the  east,  while  the  westerly  outlet  opens  to  the  north.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  east  monsoon  the  sea  wind  (east  monsoon)  blows  through  the 
westerly  entrance  as  for  as  Grissee  (in  the  elboV^) ;  in  the  latter  port  of  this 
monsoon,  the  searwind  blows,  on  the  oontmry.  through  the  easterly  entrance 
as  far  as  Sambilongan  ^^the  narrow  passage  where  the  westerly  outlet  opens  into 
the  sea). — J  asses. 
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monsoon.  The  passing  of  the  meridian  bj  the  moon  appears  to 
be  the  fixed  point  of  time  for  the  turning  of  the  currents.  It  is 
probable  that  the  heated  water  of  the  Archipelago  is  dischatged 
to  the  north  during  the  east  monsoon,  and  to  the  south  during 
the  west  monsoon. 

708.  Marhing  the  seasons. — **  As  the  sea  makes  the  coming  of  the 
southern  summer  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Java  coast,*  the 
turning  of  the  east  monsoon  into  the  west  monsoon  commences. 
After  the  sun  has  finished  its  yearly  task  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  brings  its  powerful  influence  to  operate  in  the  sonthem 
hemisphere,  a  change  is  at  once  perceived  in  the  constant  fine 
weather  of  the  east  monsoon  of  the  Java  Sea.  As  soon  as  it  is  at 
its  height  upon  the  Java  Sea  (6°  south),  then  the  true  turning  of 
the  monsoon  begins,  and  is  accomplished  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  spring  turning.  The  calms  then  are  not  so  continuous 
The  combat  in  the  upper  atmosphere  appears  to  be  less  violent ; 
the  south-east  trade,  which  has  blown  as  the  east  monsoon,  does 
not  seem  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  aggressors,  who, 
with  wild  storms  from  the  north-west  and  west,  make  their  supe- 
riority known.  Upon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land 
thunder-storms  occur,  but  at  sea  they  are  less  fi*equent. 

709.  Conflicts  in  the  air. — *'  The  atmosphere,  alternately  clear 
and  cloudy,  moves  more  definitely  over  from  the  north-west,  so 
that  it  appears  as  if  no  combat  was  there  waged,  and  the  south- 
east gives  place  without  a  contest.  The  land  breezes  become  less 
frequent,  and  the  phenomena  by  day  and  night  become,  in  a 
certain  sense,  more  accordant  with  each  other.  Storms  of  wind 
and  rain  beneath  a  clouded  sky  alternate  with  severe  gales  and 
steady  winds.  In  the  last  of  November  the  west  monsoon  is 
jjcrmanent. 

710.  Passing  of  the  calm  belts. — ''Such  are  the  shiftings.  But 
what  have  they  to  do  with  the  general  system  of  tiie  circulation 
of  the  atmosphere?  Whenever  we  read  attentively  the  beau- 
tiful meditations  of  the  founder  of  the  Meteorology  of  the  Sea, 
and  follow  him  in  the  development  of  his  hypothesis,  which  lays 
open  to  view  the  wheels  whereby  the  atmosphere  performs  its 
varied  and  comprehensive  task  with  order  and  regularity,  then  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  proof  that  these  turnings  are 

*  In  the  Arcbipelago  ve  have  generally  high  water  but  once  a  day,  and. 
with  the  equinoxes,  the  tides  also  turn.  The  places  which  have  high  water 
by  day  in  one  monsoon  get  it  at  night  in  the  otlier. — Jaksi^i. 
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nothing  else  than  the  passing  of  a  belt  of  calms  which  separates 
the  monsoons  from  each  other,  and  which,  as  we  know,  goes 
annually  with  the  sun  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  back 
over  the  torrid  zone  to  and  fro. 

711.  Where  they  are^  there  the  changing  of  the  monsoons  is  going  on. 
— ^  So  also  the  calms,  which  precede  the  land  and  sea  winds,  are 
turned  back.  If,  at  the  coming  of  the  land-wind  in  the  hills,  we 
go  with  it  to  the  coast — ^to  the  sea,  we  shall  perceive  that  it. 
shoves  away  the  calms  which  preceded  it  from  the  hills  to  the 
coast,  and  so  far  upon  the  sea  as  the  land-wind  extends.  Here, 
upon  the  limits  of  the  permanent  monsoon,  the  place  for  the 
jalms  remains  fur  the  night,  to  be  turned  back  to  the  land  and 
to  the  hills  the  following  day  by  the  sea-wind.  In  every  place 
where  these  csdms  go,  the  land  and  sea-winds  turn  back.  If 
various  observers,  placed  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  and 
between  the  coast  and  the  farthest  limit  of  the  land-wind,  noted 
the  moment  when  they  perceived  the  calms,  and  that  when  they 
perceived  the  land-wind,  then  by  this  means  they  would  learn 
how  broad  ihe  bolt  of  calms  has  been,  and  with  what  rapidity 
they  are  pushed  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land.  And  even 
though  the  results  one  day  should  be  found  not  to  agree  very 
well  with  those  of  another,  they  would  at  least  obtain  an  average 
thereof  which  would  be  of  value.  So,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  belt 
of  calms  which  separates  the  monsoons  from  each  other  presses 
in  the'  spring  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  in  the  fall  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  and  changes  the  monsoons  in  every  place 
where  it  presses."* 

*  Bijdrage  NatunrkQndige  BeBohi^ving  der  zeen,  yertaald  door  H.  H.  Janscn, 
LniteD&nt  ter  zee. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

§  720-735. — THE  CLIMATES  OF  THE  SEA. 

720.  A  "  nUUcif  vny "  i»  ike  ocean. — Thermal  charts,  showing 
the  temperatare  of  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  actoal 
obserrations  made  indiscriminately  all  over  it,  and  at  idl  timefi 
of  the  year,  have  been  published  by  the  National  Observatoiy. 
The  isothermal  lines  which  these  charts  enable  us  to  draw,  and  a 
few  of  which  are  traced  on  Plate  I Y.,  afford  the  navigator  and  the 
philosopher  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  touchii^ 
the  circulation  of  the  oceanic  waters,  including  the  phenomena  of 
their  cold  and  warm  currents;  these  lines  disclose  a  thermal  tide 
in  the  sea,  which  ebbs  and  flows  but  once  a  year ;  they  also  cast 
light  upon  the  climatology  of  the  sea,  its  hyetographic  peculia- 
rities, and  the  climate  conditions  of  various  regions  of  the  earth ; 
they  show  that  the  profile  of  the  coast-line  of  intertropical 
America  assists  to  give  expression  to  the  mild  climate  of  Sontlieni 
Europe ;  they  also  increase  our  knowledge  concerning  the  Gulf 
Stream,  for  they  enable  us  to  mark  out,  for  the  mariner's  guid- 
ance, that  **  milky  way  '*  in  the  ocean,  the  waters  of  which  teem, 
and  sparkle,  and  glow  with  life  and  incipient  organisms  as  they 
flow  across  the  Atlantic.  In  them  are  found  the  clusters  and 
nebulsB  of  the  ocean  which  stud  and  deck  the  great  hi^way  of 
ships  on  their  voyage  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New ;  and 
these  lines  assist  to  point  out  for  the  navigator  their  limits  and 
his  way.  They  show  this  via  ladea  to  have  a  vibratory  motion 
in  the  sea  that  calls  to  mind  the  graceful  wavings  of  a  pennon  as 
it  floats  gently  to  the  breeze.  Indeed,  if  we  imagine  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  land  in  the  Straits  of 
Bernini,  and  to  be  stationary  there,  and  then  liken  the  tail  of 
the  Stream  itself  to  an  immense  pennon  floating  gently  in  the 
current,  such  a  motion  as  such  a  streamer  may  be  imagined  to 
have,  very  much  such  a  motion,  do  my  researches  show  the  tail 
of  the  GuK  Stream  to  have.  Bunning  between  banks  of  cold 
water  (§  71),  it  is  pressed  now  from  the  north,  now  from  the 
south,  according  as  the  great  masses  of  sea  water  on  either  hand 
may  change  or  fluctuate  in  temperature. 

721.  The  mbrations  of  the  Gulf  Stream, — ^In  September,  when  the 
waters  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north  have  been  tempered,  and 
been  made  warm  and  light  by  the  heat  of  summer,  its  limits  on 
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tlie  left  are  as  denoted  by  the  line  of  arxows  (Plate  VI.)  ;  bat, 
after  this  great  snn-swing,  the  waters  on  the  left  side  begin  to 
lose  their  heat,  grow  oold,  become  heavy,  and  press  the  hot 
waters  of  this  fitream  into  the  ohannel  marked  out  for  them. 
Thus  it  acts  like  a  pendulum,  slowly  propelled  by  heat  on  one 
side  and  repelled  by  oold  on  the  other.  In  this  view,  it  becomes 
a  chronograph  for  the  sea,  keeping  time  for  its  inhabitants,  and 
TTiftrVtrng  the  seasoiis  for  the  great  whales ;  and  there  it  has  been 
for  all  time  vibrating  to  and  fro,  onoe  every  year,  swinging  from 
north  to  sonth,  and  from  south  to  north  again,  a  great  self-regu- 
lating, self-compensating  pendulum,  beating  time  in  the  sea  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year. 

722.  Sea  and  land  dimatea  eontraaied, — In  seeking  information 
conoeming  the  climates  of  the  ocean,  it  is  well  not  to  forget  this 
remarkable  contrast  between  its  climatology  and  that  of  the  land, 
namely :  on  the  land  February  and  August  are  •  considered  the 
coldest  and  the  hottest  months ;  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
the  annual  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  occur  in  the  months  of 
March  and  September.  On  the  dry  land  after  the  winter  ''  is  past 
and  gone,"  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  continue  to  receive  from 
the  sun  more  heat  in  the  day  than  they  radiate  at  night,  con- 
sequently there  is  an  accumulation  of  caloric,  which  continues  to 
increase  until  August.  The  summer  is  now  at  its  height;  for, 
with  the  close  of  this  month,  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth*s  crust 
and  the  atmosphere  above  begin  to  dispense  with  their  heat  faster 
than  the  rays  of  ^e  sun  can  impart  fresh  supplies,  and  conse- 
quently, the  climates  which  they  regulate  grow  cooler  and  cooler 
until  ^e  dead  of  the  winter  again.  But  at  sea  a  different  rule 
seems  to  prevail.  Its  waters  are  the  stoie-housee*  in  which  the 
surplus  heat  of  summer  is  stored  away  against  the  severity  of 
winter,  and  its  waters  continue  to  grow  warmer  for  a  month  after 
the  weather  on  shore  has  begun  to  get  cool.  This  brings  the 
highest  temperature  to  the  sea  in  September,  the  lowest  in  March. 
Plate  lY.  is  intended  to  show  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to 
which  the  wUen — ^not  the  ioe— of  the  sea  are  annually  subjected, 
and  therefore  the  laotherms  of  40°,  Wy  GO'',  TO"",  and  80°  have  been 
drawn  for  March  and  September,  the  months  of  extreme  heat 
and  extreme  cold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  great  deep."  Cor- 
responding isotiMnos  for  any  other  month  will  fall  between 
these,  taken  by  pairs.    Thus  the  isotherm  70°  for  July  will  fall 

*  Vide  Cbap.  XXU^  Actinowtiy  of  the  8m. 
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nearly  midway  between  the  same  isotherms  (70®)  for  Mardi  and 
September. 

723.  Plate  IV. — A  carefnl  study  of  this  plate,  and  tho  con- 
templation of  the  benign  influence  of  the  sea  upon  the  climated 
which  we  enjoy,  suggest  many  beautiful  thoughts  ;  for  by  such 
study  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  arrangements  and  the  details  of 
that  exquisite  machinery  in  the  ocean  which  enables  it  to  perform 
all  its  offices,  and  to  answer  with  fidelity  its  marvellous  adapta- 
tions. How,  let  us  inquire,  does  the  isothermal  of  80®,  for 
instance,  get  from  its  position  in  March  to  its  position  in 
September?  Is  it  wafted  along  by  currents,  that  is,  by  water 
which,  after  having  been  heated  near  the  equator  to  80^,  then 
flows  to  the  north  with  this  temperature  ?  Or  is  it  carried  there 
simply  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the  snow-line  is  carried  up  the 
mountain  in  summer?  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
carried  from  one  parallel  to  another  by  each  of  these  agents^ 
acting  together,  but  mostly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
currents,  for  currents  are  the  chief  agents  for  distributing  heat  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  sun  with  its  rays  would, 
were  it  not  for  currents,  raise  the  water  in  the  torrid  sone  to 
blood  heat;  but  before  that  can  be  done,  they  run  off  with  it 
towards  the  poles,  softening,  and  mitigating,  and  tempering 
climates  by  the  way.  The  provision  for  this  is  as  beautifnl  as  it 
is  benign ;  for,  to  answer  a  physical  adaptation,  it  is  provided  by 
a  law  of  nature  that  when  the  temperature  of  water  is  raised,  it 
shall  expand ;  as  it  expands,  it  must  become  lighter,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  its  specific  gravity  is  altered,  just  in  that  proportion 
is  equilibrium  in  the  sea  destroyed.  Arrived  at  this  condition, 
it  is  ordained  that  this  hot  water  shall  obey  another  law  of 
nature,  which  requires  it  to  run  away,  and  hasten  to  restore  that 
equilibrium.  Were  these  isothermal  lines  moved  only  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  they  would  slide  up  and  down  the  ocean  like  so  many 
parallels  of  latitude — at  least  there  would  be  no  break  in  them, 
like  that  which  we  see  in  the  isotherm  of  80°  for  September.  It 
appears  from  this  line  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  ocean  near  the 
equator,  and  about  midway  the  Atlantic,  which,  with  its  waters, 
never  does  attain  the  temperature  of  80°  in  September.  More- 
over, this  isotherm  of  80°  will  pass  in  the  North  Atlantic,  from 
its  extreme  southern  to  its  extreme  northern  declination — nearly 
two  thousand  miles — in  about  three  months.  Thus  it  travels  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty-two  miles  a  day.    Surely,  without  tho 
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aid  of  currents,  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  drive  it  along  that 
iiast.  In  this  fact  we  have  another  link  in  the  chain  of  proof 
(Chap.  XXII.),  going  to  show  that  the  sea  receives  more  heat 
than  it  radiates  off  again.  Being  now  left  to  the  gradual  process 
of  cooling  by  evaporation,  atmospherical  contact,  and  radiation, 
this  isotherm  occupies  the  other  eight  or  nine  months  of  the 
year  in  slowly  returning  south  to  the  parallel  whence  it  com- 
menced to  flow  northward.  As  it  does  not  cool  as  rapidly  as  it 
was  heated,  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  by  alteration  of 
specific  gravity  is  not  so  sudden,  nor  the  current  which  is 
required  to  restore  it  so  rapid.  Hence  the  slow  rate  of  move- 
ment at  which  this  line  travels  on  its  march  south.  Between 
the  meridians  of  25°  and  30°  west,  the  isotherm  of  60°  in  Sep- 
tember ascends  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  56°  N.  In  October  it 
reaches  the  parallel  of  50°  north.  In  November  it  is  found 
beneath  the  parallels  of  45°  and  47°,  and  by  December  it  has 
nearly  reached  its  extreme  southern  descent  between  these  meri- 
dians, which  it  accomplishes  in  January,  standing  then  near  the 
parallel  of  40^.  It  is  all  the  rest  of  the  year  in  returning  north- 
ward to  the  parallel  whence  it  commenced  its  flow  to  the  south 
in  September.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  season — 
from  September  to  December — immediately  succeeding  that  in 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  been  playing  with  greatest  activity 
upon  the  polar  ice.  Its  melted  watera,  which  are  thus  put  in 
motion  in  June,  July,  and  August,  would  probably  occupy  the 
fall  months  in  reaching  the  parallels  indicated.  These  wateis, 
though  cold,  and  rising  graduaUy  in  temperature  as  they  flow 
south,  are  probably  fresher,  and  if  so,  probably  lighter  than  the 
sea  water ;  and  therefore  it  may  well  be  that  both  the  warmer 
and  cooler  systems  of  these  isothermal  lines  are  made  to  vibrate 
np  and  down  the  ocean  principally  by  a  gentle  suiface  current  in 
the  season  of  quick  motion,  and  in  the  season  of  the  slow  motion 
principally  by  a  gradual  process  of  calorific  absorption  on  .the 
one  hand,  and  by  a  gradual  process  of  cooling  on  the  other.  We 
have  precisely  such  phenomena  exhibited  by  tbe  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  as  they  spread  themselves  over  the  sea  in  winter. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  charts  show  that  water  of  very 
low  temperature  is  found  projecting  out  and  overlapping  the 
usual  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  outer  edge  of  this  cold 
water,  though  jagged,  is  circular  in  its  shape,  having  its  centre 
near  the  mouth  of  the  bay.    The  waters  of  the  bay,  being  fresher 
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than  those  of  the  sea,  are  therefore,  thongli  colder,  yet  li^t^ 
(§  426)  than  the  warmer  waters  of  the  ooeaiu  And  thus  we  have 
repeated  here,  though  on  a  smaller  seale,  the  phenomena  aa  to 
the  flow  of  oold  waters  from  the  north,  whoeh  foroe  the  emrftoe 
isotherm  of  60^  from  latitnde  56''  to  the  parallel  of  40^  during 
three  or  fonr  months.  Changes  in  the  colour  or  depth  of  the 
water,  and  the  shape  of  the  bottom,  etc.,  are  also  calevdated  to 
oatne  changes  in  the  temperatnre  of  certain  parts  of  the  ooean, 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  capaeitieB  of  snch  parts  to 
absorb  or  radiate  heat ;  and  this,  to  some  extent,  assiata  to  bend 
or  produce  irregnlar  cnrrea  in  the  isothermal  lines.  Aft»r  a 
carefal  study  of  this  plate,  and  the  Thermal  Charta  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  from  which  the  materials  for  it  are  dexiTod,  I 
am  led  to  infer  that  from  January  to  Angnat;  the  mean  teoqwra- 
tnre  of  the  atmosphere  between  the  parallela  of  56^  and  40^  north, 
for  instance,  and  over  ^tat  part  of  the  ocean  in  whidi  we  hsve 
!}een  considering  the  flnctnatione  of  the  isothermal  line  of  60^,  la 
at  least  60*^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  upward,  and  that  the  heat  whidi 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  derive  from  tiiis*  source — atmeepihdrioal 
contact  and  radiation — ^is  one  of  the  caoaeB  wfaieh  more  tite 
isotherm  of  60^  from  its  Jannaxy  to  its  September  pamileL  It 
is  well  to  consider  another  of  the  causes  which  are  at  work  veposA 
the  cnrrents  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and  wMoh  tend  to  give  the 
rapid  southwardly  motion  to  the  isotherm  of  60^.  We  know  the 
mean  dew-point  must  always  be  below  the  mean  tetapeiataTe  of 
any  given  place,  and  that,  consequently,  aa  a  generai  nd%  at  sea 
the  mean  dew-^int  due  the  isotherm  of  60^  is  higher  than 
the  mean  dew-point  along  the  isotherm  of  50°,  and  this,  again, 
higher  than  that  of  40^  this  than  80^,  and  so  on.  Now  suppose, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  mean  dew-poiiit  for 
each  isotherm  be  S*  low«r  than  the  mean  temperature,  we  afaonld 
then  have  the  atmosphere  which  crosses  the  isotherm  of  60*', 
with  a  mean  dew-point  of  55°,  gradually  precipitating  its  inapouTB 
until  it  reaches  the  isotherm  of  50°,  with  a  mean  dew-point  of 
45° ;  by  which  difference  of  dew-point  the  total  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation over  the  entire  zone  between  the  isotherms  of-  60°  and 
50°  has  exceeded  the  total  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  same 
surface.  The  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds  to  the  north  of 
the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  is  from  the  southward  and 
westward  (Plate  Vm.) ;  in  other  words,  it  ia  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  isotherms.     Passing,  therefore,  from  a  higher  to  a 
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lower  temperature  over  the  ocean,  tlie  total  amount  of  vapour 
deposited  by  any  given  volume  of  atmosphere,  as  it  is-  blown 
from  the  vicinity  of  the-tropieal  towards  thafc  of  the  polar  regions, 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  tafeen  up  again<  This-  is  an  in- 
teresting and  important  fact. 

724.  2%e  effects  of  nigM  and  dmfvpon  the  ten^erakit&  cf'sea  wetier, 
— Having,  therefore,  more  precipitation  in  high  than  in  low 
latitudes  at  sea,  we  should'  have  more  clouds ;  and  therefore  it 
requires  a  longer  time  for  the  sun,  with  Ms  feeble  rsyB,  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  cold  water  which,  from  September  to 
January,  has  brought  the  isothonn  of  60**  from  latituc^  56°  down 
to  the  parallel  of  40%  tiian  it  did  for  those  cool  sui&oe  currents 
to  float  it  down.  After  thi&  southwardly  motion  of  the  isotherm 
of  eO°  has  been  checked  in  December  by  th&cold^  and  after  the 
sources  of  the  current  which  have  brought  it  down  have  been 
bound  in  fetters' of  ice,  it  pauses  in  the  long  nights  of  the  northern 
winter,  and  scarcely  commences  its  return  till  l^e  son  reorosses 
the  equator,  with  increased  powers  both  as  to  intensity  and 
duration.  Thus,  in  studying  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea, 
we  must  take  cognizance  of  its  actinometry  also,  for  here  we 
have  the  efTects  of  night  and  day,  of  clouds  and  sunshuie,  upon 
its  currents  and  its  cHmsttes,  beautiftilly  developed.  These  e£Sects 
are  modified'by  the  operations  of  certain  powerfal  agents  which 
reside  upon  the  land ;  nevertheless,  feeble  though  those  of  the 
former  class  may  be,  a  close  study  of  this  plate  will  indicate  that 
they  surely  exist. 

725.  A  belt  of  unijfbrm'  temperattane  ai  sea. — ^Nxrw,  returning 
towards  the  south :  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  infer  that  the 
mean  atmospherical  temperature  for  tlie  parallels  between  which 
the  isotherm  of  80°  fluctuates  is  below  80°,  at  leoet  fbr  the  nine 
months  of  its  slow  motion.  This  vibratory  motion  suggests  the 
idea  that  there  is  probably,  somewhere  between  the  isotherm  of 
80^  in  August  and  the  isotherm  of  60°  in  January,  a  line  or  belt 
of  invariable  or  nearly  invariable  temperature,  which  extends  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  fh)m  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
other.  This  belt  or  band  may  have  its  cycles  also,  but  they  are 
probably  of  a  long  and  uncertain  period. 

726.  The  toestem  half  of  the  AUaniie  warmer  tka»  the  ea&krtk — ^The 
fact  has  been  pretty  clearly  established  by  the  discoveries  to 
which  the  wind  and  current  charts  have  led,  that  the  weirtem 
half  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  heated  up,  not  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
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alone,  as  is  generallj  sapposed,  but    (§  131)    by    tbe   great 
equatorial  caldron  to  ^e  west  of  longitude  35^,  and  to  the  north 
of  Cape  St.  Boque,  in  BraziL     The  lawegl  reach   of  the   SOP 
isotherm  for  September — if  we  except  the  remarkable  equatorial 
flexure  (Plate  IV.)  which  actually  extends  from  40*^  north  to  the 
line — ^to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Cape  St  Roque,  is  above  its 
highed  reach  to  the  east  of  that  meridian.    And,  now  that  we 
have  the  &ct,  how  obvious,  how  beautiful,  and  striking  is  the 
cause  I    Cape  St.  Roque  is  in  5°  80'  south.     Now  study   the 
configuration  of  the  Southern  American  Continent  from  this  capo 
to  the  Windward  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,   and  take   into 
account  also  certain  physical  conditions  of  these  regions :    the 
Amazon,  always  at  a  high  temperature  because  it  runs  from  west 
to  east,  is  pouring  an  immense  volume  of  warm  water  into  this 
part  of  the  ocean.     As  this  water  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  ocean  along  the  equatorial  sea-front  of 
this  coast,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  liquid  element,  as  it  grows 
warmer  and  lighter,  except  to  the  north.    The  land  on  the  south 
prevents  the  tepid  waters  from  spreading  out  in  that  direction  as 
they  do  to  the  east  of  35°  west,  for  here  there  is  a  space,  about 
18  degrees  of  longitude  broad,  in  which  the  sea  is  clear  both  to 
the  north  and  south :   they  must  consequently  flow  north.     A 
mere  inspection  of  the  plate  is  sufficient  to  make  obvious  the  fiict 
that  the  warm  waters  which  are  found  east  of  the  usual  limits 
assigned  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  between  the  parallels  of  ^(f  and 
40°  north,  do  not  come  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  from  this  great 
equatorial  caldron,  which  Cape  St.  Boque  blocks  up  on  the 
south,  and  which  dispenses  its  overheated  waters  up  towards  the 
fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  not  through  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  Gulf  Stream,  but  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  left  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

727.  Hie  vxxtmett  sides  of  oceans  and  the  cdded  shores  of  eonHnenls 
in  jusBta-position. — ^Like  the  western  half  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  western  half  of  eveiy  one  of  the  three  great  oceans  is 
the  warmer.  The  great  flow  of  warm  water  in  the  North  Pacific  is 
with  the  *'  Black  Stream  of  Japan,**  on  the  Asiatic  side ;  in  the 
South  Pacific  it  is  with  the  Polynesian  drift,  on  the  Australian 
side :  oppodLte  to  these  warm  Pacific  currents  and  on  its  eastern 
side,  are  the  Humboldt  current  in  one  hemisphere,  and  the 
California  current  in  the  other — cold  currents  both.  In  the 
South  Indian  Ocean,  the  warm  water  is  with  the  Mozambique 
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current  on  tbe  African  side,  and  the  cold  drift  on  the  Australian ; 
and  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Plate  IV.  shows  that,  parallel  for 
parallel,  the  littoral  waters  of  Brazil  are  several  degrees  wanner 
than  those  on  the  African  side.  Thus  at  sea  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  land  are  reversed,  for  the  coldest  side  of  the  ocean  is  next 
the  warmest  side  of  the  continent,  and  vice  verad.  The  winds 
from  extra-tropical  seas  temper  the  climates  of  the  shores  upon 
which  they  hlow,  not  so  much  by  the  sensible  heat  they  convey 
as  by  the  latent  heat  which  is  liberated  from  the  vapour  they 
bring.  This  being  condensed,  as  upon  the  British  Idands  and 
Western  Europe,  sets  free  heat  enough  not  only  to  soften  the 
climate,  but  to  rarefy  the  air  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  observed 
in  the  mean  barometric  pressure. 

728.  The  dimatee  of  Europe  influenced  by  (he  ekore^inee  of  Brazil, 
— ^Here  we  are  again  tempted  to  pause  and  admire  the  beautiful 
revelations  which,  in  the  benign  system  of  terrestrial  adaptations, 
these  researches  into  the  physics  of  the  sea  unfold  and  spread  out 
before  us  for  contemplation.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  have  a  free 
pardon  from  those  at  least  who  delight  **'  to  look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  Ood."  What  two  things  in  nature  can  be  appa- 
rently more  remote  in  their  physical  relations  to  each  other  than 
the  climate  of  Western  Europe  and  the  profile  of  a  coast-line  in 
South  America?  Yet  this  plate  reveals  to  us  not  only  the  fact 
that  these  relations  between  the  two  are  most  intimate,  but 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  by  which  such 
relations  are  established.  The  barrier  which  the  South  American 
shore-line  opposes  to  the  escape,  on  the  south,  of  the  hot  waters 
from  this  great  equatorial  caldron  of  St.  Boque,  causes  them  to 
flow  north,  and  in  September,  as  the  winter  approaches,  to  heat 
up  the  western  half  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  cover  it,  as  far 
up  as  the  parallel  of  40^  N.,  with  a  mantle  of  warmth  above 
summer  heat.  Here  heat  to  temper  the  winter  climate  of 
Western  Europe  is  stored  away  as  in  an  air-chamber  to  furnace- 
heated  apartments ;  and  during  the  winter,  when  the  fire  of  the 
solar  rays  sinks  down,  the  westwardly  winds  and  eastwardly 
currents  are  sent  to  perform  their  office  in  this  benign  arrange- 
ment. Though  unstable  and  capricious  to  us  they  seem  to  be, 
they  nevertheless  **  fulfil  His  commandments "  with  regularity 
and  perform  their  offices  with  certainty.  In  tempering  the 
climates  of  Europe  with  heat  in  winter  that  has  leen  bottied 
away  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  during  summer,  these  winds  and 
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currents  are  to  be  r^arded  as  the  flues  aad  regalatois  fur  dis- 
tributiDg  it  at  the  right  time,  -and  at  the  right  places,  in  the  right 
quantities.     By  Mai-ch,  when  *'  the  winter  is  past  and  gcme,"  the 
fumaoe  whioh  had  been  started  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
previous  summer,  and  which,  by  autumn,  had  heated  up  the 
ocean  in  our  hemisphere,  has  cooled  down.     The  caldron  of  St 
Hoque,  oeasimg  in  activity,  has  failed  in  its  supplies,  and  the 
chambers  of  wannth  upon  the  northern  sea,  having  been  exbaasted 
of  their  heated  water  (which  has  been  expended  in  the  majii^r 
already  explained),  have  contracted  their  limits.     The  surface  of 
heated  water  which,  in  September,   was  spread  out  OTer   the 
western  half  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  equator  to  the  parallel  of 
40°  north,  and  which  raised  this  immense  area  to  the  temfierature 
of  80°  and  upward,  is  not  to  be  found  in  early  spring  on  this  side 
of  the  parallel  of  8°  north.     The  isotherm  of  80°  in  Maioh,  after 
quitting  the  Caribbean  8ea,  runs  parallel  with  the  Bouth  Anerican 
coast  towards  Cape  St.  Eoque,  keeping  «ome  B  or  10  degrees  fnm 
it.     Therefore  the  heat  dispensed  over  Europe  from  tiiis  oaldiwi 
falls  off  in  March.    But- at  this  season  the  sun  comes  iorih  with 
fresh  supplies ;  he  then  crosses  the  line  and  passes  over  into  the 
i^orthem  hemisphere;    observations  ahow  that  the  proeoas  of 
heating  the  water  in  this  great  caldron  for  the  next  wintcsr  is 
now  about  to  commence.    In  the  mean  time,  so  benign  is  ihe 
system  of  cosmical  arrangements,  another  prooess  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  Europe  oommenoes.     The  laiad  is  more  readily 
impressed  than  the  sea  by  the  hegX  of  the  solar  rays ;  at  this 
season,  then,  the  suBuner  olimate  due  these  taansatlantio  latitndes 
is  modified  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  directly  jxpon  the 
land.    The  land  receives  heat  from  them,  but,  instead  of  having 
the  capacity  of  water  for  retaining  it,  it  imparts  it  -stiaightwaj' 
to  the  air,;  and  thus  the  proper  climate,  beeauae  it. is  the  climate 
which  the  Creator  has,  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  allotted  to  this 
portion  of  the  earth,  is  maintained  until  the  marine  caldron  of 
Cape  St.  Boque  and  the  tropics  is  again  heated  and  brought  into 
che  state  for  supplying  the  vapour  and  the  heat  to  maintain  the 
needfid  temperature  in  Europe  during  ihe  absence  of  the  aim  in 
the  other  hemisphere.     Thus  the  equable  eliinatos  of  Western 
Europe  are  accounted  for. 

729.  The  Gulf  of  Ovinea  nad  (he  dimata  of  Baiagonia. — ^In  like 
manner,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  forms  a  caldron  and  a  fumaoe,  and 
spreads  out  over  the  South  Atlantic  an  air-chambc^r  for  heating 
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up  in  winter  and  aasisting  to  keep  wann  the  extxa-tropical  regions 
of  South  America.  Erery  traveller  has  remarked  upon  the  mild 
climate  of  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  '*  Temperature 
in  high  southern  latitudes,"  says  a  very  close  observer,  who  is 
co-operating  with  me  in  collecting  materials,  *'  differs  greatly 
from  the  temperature  in  northern.  In  southern  latitudes  there 
seem  to  1»e  no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  at  the  north.  New- 
port, Bhode  Island,  for  instance,  latitude  41''  north,  longitude 
71°  west,  and  Rio  Negro,  latitude  41°  south,  and  longitude  63^ 
west,  as  a  comparison  :  in  the  former,  cattle  have  to  be  stabled 
and  fed  during  the  winter,  not  being  able  to  get  a  living  in  the 
fields  on  aocount  of  snow  and  ice.  In  the  latter,  the  cattle  feed 
in  the  fields  all  winter,  there  being  plenty  of  vegetation  and  no 
use  of  hay.  On  the  Falkland  Island  (latitude  51-2°  south), 
thousands  of  bxdlocks,  sheep,  and  horses  are  running  wild  over 
the  CQuntiy,  gathering  a  living  all  through  the  winter.*'  The 
water  in  the  equatorial  caldron  of  Guinea  ov^i^ows  to  the  south, 
as  that  of  St.  lioque  does  to  the  north;  it  carries  to  Patagonia 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  warmth,  which,  uniting  with  the  heat 
set  £ree  by  precipitation  during  the  passage  of  the  vapour-laden 
west  winds  across  the  Southern  Andes,  carries  beyond  latitude 
50°  into  the  other  hemisphere  the  winter  climate  of  South 
Carolina  on  one  side  of  the  North  Atlantie,  or  of  the  *'  Emerald 
Island  "  on  the  other. 

730.  Shore-lines. — All  geographers  Lave  noticed,  and  philo- 
sophers have  frequently  remarked  upon  the  conformity  as  to  the 
shore-line  profile  of  equatorial  America  and  equatorial  Africa. 
It  is  true,  we  cannot  now  tell  the  reason,  though  explanations 
founded  upon  mere  conjecture  have  been  offered,  why  there 
should.be  this  sort  of  jutting  in  and  jutting  out  of  the  shore -line, 
as  at  Cape  St.  Hoque  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  one  of  the  purposes,  at  least,  which 
this  peculiar  configuration  was  intended  to  subserve,  is  without 
doubt  now  revealed  to  us.  We  see  that,  by  this  configuration, 
two  cisterns  of  hot  water  are  formed  in  this  ocean,  one  of  which 
distributes  heat  and  warmth  to  western  Europe ;  the  other,  at 
the  opposite  season,  helps  to  temper  the  climate  of  eastern  Pata- 
gonia. Phlegmatia  must  be  the  mind  that  is  not  impressed  with 
ideas  of  grandeur  and  simplicity  as  it  contemplates  that  exquisite 
design,  those  benign  and  beautiful  arrangements,  by  which  the 
climate  of  one  hemisphere  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  curve  of  that 
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line  c^inst  which  the  sea  is  made  to  dash  its  waves  in  the  o^ier. 
Impressed  with  the  perfection  of  terrestrial  adaptations,  he  who 
studies  the  economy  of  the  great  cosmical  arrangements  is  re- 
minded that  not  only  is  there  design  in  giving  shore-lines  tbeir 
profile,  the  land  and  the  water  their  proportions,  and  in  placing 
the  desert  and  the  xk>o1  where  they  are,  bnt  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  him  also  that  every  hill  and  valley,  with  the  gnus 
upon  its  sides,  is  a  part  of  the  wonderfnl  mechanism,  each  having 
its  offices  to  perform  in  the  grand  design.  March  is,  in  the 
sonthem  hemisphere,  the  first  month  of  antnmn,  as  September  is 
with  us ;  consequently,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  Sooth 
Atlantic  as  large  an  area  of  water  at  80^  and  upwards  in  March, 
as  we  should  find  in  the  North  Atlantic  for  September.  Bnt  do 
we  ?  By  no  means.  The  area  that  is  covered  on  this  side  of  the 
equator  with  water  at  80°  and  upwards  is  nearly  double  that  on 
the  other.  Thus  we  have  the  sea  as  a  witness  to  the  fact  which 
the  winds  had  pibclaimed,  viz.,  that  simimer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  hotter  than  summer  in  the  southern. 

731.  Sudden  changes  in  ihe  water  thermometer. — Pursuing  the 
study  of  the  climates  of  the  sea,  let  us  now  turn  to  Plate  VI. 
Here  we  see  at  a  glance  how  the  cold  waters,  as  they  come  down 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Davis'  Straits,  press  upon  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  curve  their  channel  into  a 
horse-shoe.     Navigators  have  often  been  struck  with  the  great 
and  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  hereabouts. 
In  the  course  of  a  single  day's  sail  in  this  part  of  the  ocean, 
changes  of  15**,  or  20®,  and  even  of  30°,  have  been  observed  to 
take  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea.    The  cause  has  puzzled 
navigators  long,  but  how  obvious  is  it  now  made  to  appear! 
This  "  bend  "  is  the  great  receptacle  of  the  icebergs  which  drift 
^own  from  the  north ;  covering  ft^quently  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
miles  in  extent,  its  watera  differ  as  much  as  20®,  25®,  and  in  rare 
cases  even  as  much  as  30®  of  temperature  from  those  about  iL 
Its  shape  and  place  are  variable.   Sometimes  it  is  like  a  peninsula, 
or  tongue  of  cold  water  projected  far  down  into  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.    Sometimes  the  meridian  upon  which  it  is  in- 
sorted  into  these  is  to  the  east  of  40®,  sometimes  to  the  west  of 
50®.     On  my  passage  to  England  November,   1860,  I  passed 
over  this  horse-shoe;  the  water  in  it  was  16®  colder  than  the 
water  at  its  side.    It  looked  as  though  we  might  have  been  ob 
soundings. 
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732.  nefo^ofNewfawndland. — By  its  discovery  we  have  clearly 
unmasked  the  very  seat  of  that  agent  which  picdnces  the  New- 
foundland fogs.  It  is  spread  ont  over  an  area  frequently  em- 
bracing several  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  covered  with 
cold  water,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  at  least  with  an  im- 
mense body  of  warm.  May  it  not  be  that  the  proximity  to  each 
other  of  these  two  very  imequally  heated  surfaces  out  upon  the 
ocean  would  be  attended  by  atmospherical  phenomena  not  unlike 
those  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  ?  These  warm  currents  of  the 
sea  are  powerful  meteorological  agents.  I  have  been  enabled  to 
trace  in  thunder  and  lightning  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Atlantic  as  far  up  as  the  parallel  of  55° 
N.,  for  there,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  a  thunder-storm  is  not  un- 
nsual. 

733^  Aqueous  iso&termal  lines. — These  isothermal '  lines  of  50^, 
GO^,  70°,  80°,  etc.,  may  illustrate  for  us  the  manner  in  which  the 
climates  in  the  ocean  are  regulated.  Like  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic, 
they  travel  up  and  down  the  sea  in  declination,  and  sen*e  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  for  signs  and  for  seasons. 

734.  The  meeting  of  eod  and  Korm  ufoters. — It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  lines  of  separation,  as  drawn  on  Plate  IX., 
between  the  cool  and  warm  waters,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
between  the  channels  representing  the  great  polar  and  equatorial 
flux  and  reflux,  are  not  so  sharp  in  nature  as  this  plate  would 
represent  them.  In  f  he  first  place,  the  plate  represents  the  mean 
or  average  limits  of  these  constant  flows — polar  and  equatorial ; 
whereas,  with  almost  every  wind  that  blows,  and  at  every  change 
of  season,  the  line  of  meeting  between  their  waters  is  shifted. 
In  the  next  place,  this  /ine  of  meeting  is  drawn  with  a  free  hand 
on  the  plate,  as  if  to  represent  an  average ;  whereas  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  line  in  nature  is  variable  and  unstable 
as  to  position,  and  as  to  shape  rough  and  jagged,  and  oftentimes 
deeply  articulated.  In  the  sea,  the  line  of  meeting  between 
waters  of  diffesent  temperatures  and  density  is  not  unlike  the 
sutures  of  the  skull-bone  on  a  grand  scale — very  rough  and 
jagged ;  but  on  the  plate  it  is  a  line  drawn  simply  with  a  free 
hand,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

735.  The  direction  of  aqueous  isotherms  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sea. 
— ^Now,  continuing  for  a  moment  our  examination  of  Plate  IV., 
we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  thermal  lines  there 
drawn  run  from  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  towards  tho 
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eaBtem,  in  a  north-eastwardlj  dizectioD,  and  that,  as  they  ap- 
proach, the  ahorea  of  this  ooean  on  the  east,  they  again  turn  down 
for  lower  latitudes  and  wanner  climates.  This  feature  in  theoi. 
indicates,  more  surely  than  any  direct  observations  upon  the 
currents  can  do,  the  presence,  along  the  African  shores  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  of  a  largo  volume  of  cooler  waters.  These  axe 
the  waters  which,  having  been  first  heated  up  in  the  caldron 
(§  720)  of  SL  Boque,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Ifezico, 
have  been  made  to  run  to  the  north,  charged  with  keat  and 
electricity  to  temper  and  regulate  climates  there.  Having  per- 
formed their  ofBces,  they  have  oooled  down ;  but,  obedient  still 
to  the  "  Migihty  Voice  '^  which  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey, 
they  now  return  by  this  chamiel  along  the  African  shore  to  be 
again  replenished  with  warmth,  and  to  keep  up  the  sj^tem  of 
beneficent  and  wholesome  circulation  designed  for  the  ocean. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

§   740-772. — TTOE-KIPS  AND  THE  SEA  DRIFT. 

740.  2%d  glories  of  (he  sea,  and  (he  deetif^  of  ike  wmtiluB, — We 
never  tire  of  the  sea ;  like  the  atmosphere,  it  is  a  laboiatoiy  in 
which  wonders  by  processes  the  .most  exquisite  are  continually 
going  on.  Its  flora  and  its  fauna,  its  waves  and  its  tides,  its  onnnfints 
and  its  salts,  all  in  themselves  afford  profitable  subjeots  of  atody 
and  charming  themes  for  thought  But  as  interesting  as  they  aie 
individually,  and  as  marvellous  too,  they  are  not  half  so  mar- 
vellous, nor  nearly  so  wonderful  as  the  c^oes  which,  with  their 
aid,  the  sea  performs  in  ibe  physical  economy  of  our  planet  In 
this  aspect  the  sea,  with  its  insects,  its  salts,  and  its  vapours,  is  a 
machine  of  the  most  beautiful  construction.  Its  powers  are  ▼est, 
multitudinous,  and  varied.  It  is  so  stable  and  true  in  its  work 
that  nothing  can  throw  it  out  of  gearing,  and  ^et  its  compeiiaa- 
tions  are  so  delicate  that  the  task  of  preserving  them  is  asaigiied 
to  the  tiniest  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  agents  apparently  the 
most  subtle  and  fickle.  They  preserve  its  harmonies  and  make 
its  adjustments,  in  beauty  and  sublimity  of  effect^  to  vie  with 
the  glories  of  the  heavens.  Take  tbe  tiny  little  nautilus,  one  of 
the  oldest  funilies  in  the  sea,  for  example.  Where,  inquiree 
M.  Luoien  Dubois,  do  they  go  in  such  fleets  with  their  pniple 
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sails  so  nioely  trimmed  to  the  breeze  ?  Who  pilots  them,  and 
what  master  hand  holds  the  helm  ?  What  compass,  and  of  whose 
workmanship,  is  that  which  guides  these  delicate  and  graceful 
little  ai^onants  from  sea  to  sea?  Arriving  off  the  *' Stormy 
Capes,"  the  flotilla  is  separated,  one  division  holding  its  way  for 
the  Pacific,  the  other  hauling  up  for  the  Atlantic,  each  bound  on 
its  high  and  secret  mission.  They  build,  equip,  and  repair  as 
they  go ;  the  fleet  is  imperishable,  but  individual  life  in  it  is 
ephemeral.  They  die,  these  tiny  '*  men  o'  war,"  one  after  another, 
but  the  same  watchful  Providence  that  oared  for  them  while 
living,  now  provides  for  their  burial  being  dead.  The  inanimate 
shell,  drawn  to  distant  seas  by  under  currents,  descends  like 
autumnal  leaves  &om  depth  to  depth  by  an  insensible  fall.  In 
future  times  the  seaman's  sounding-rod  may  reach  the  bottom  on 
which  it  has  fEillen,  and  thus  reveal  to  man  the  secret  paths  of 
the  sea^ — or  when  the  geological  clock  next  strikes  the  hour,  the 
same  little  shell  may,,  by  some  throe  of  nature,  be  brought  up  to 
the  surface,  and  spread  out  in  its  marl  bed,  to  fertilize  and  make 
fruitful  unknown  lands. 

741.  JDrifi  deicribed. — There  is  a  movement  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  which,  though  it  be  a  translation,  yet  it  does  not 
amount  to  what  is  known  to  the  mariner  as  *'  current,"  for  our 
nautical  instruments  and  the  art  of  navigation  have  not  been 
brought  to  that  state  of  perfection  which  will  enable  navigators 
generally  to  detect  as  currents  the  flow  to  which  I  allude  as  drift. 
If  an  object  be  set  afloat  in  the  ocean,  as  at  the  equator,  it  would, 
in  the  course  of  time,  even  though  it  should  not  be  caught  up  by 
any  of  the  known  currents,  find  its  way  to  the  icy  barriers  about 
the  poles,  and  again  back  among  the  tepid  waters  of  the  tropics. 
Such  an  object  would  illustrate  the  drift  of  (he  «ea,  and  by  its 
course  would  indicate  the  route  which  the  surfstce-waters  of  the 
sea  follow  in  their  general  channels  of  circulation  to  .and  fro 
between  the  equator  and  the  poles. 

742.  Plaie  IX.— The  object  of  Plate  IX.,  therefore,  is  to  illus- 
trate, as  far  as  the  present  state  of  my  researches  enable  me  to  do, 
the  circulation  of  the  ocean  as  influenced  by  heat  and  cold,  and 
to  indicate,  on  one  hand,  the  routes  by  which  the  overheated 
waters  of  the  torrid  zone  escape  to  cooler  regions,  and  to  point 
out,  on  the  other,  the  great  channel-ways  through  which  the 
same  waters,  after  having  been  deprived  of  this  heat  in  the  extra- 
tropical  or  polar  regions,  return  again  towards  the  equator;  it 
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1)eing  assumed  that  the  drift  or  flow  is  from  the  poles  Tirben  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  water  is  hdow^  and  from  the  equatorial 
regions  when  it  is  ohove  that  due  the  latitude.  Therefore,  in  a 
mere  diagram,  as  this  plate  is,  the  numerous  eddies  and  local 
currents  which  are  found  at  sea  are  disregarded.  Of  all  the 
currents  in  the  sea,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  hest  defined  ;  its  limits, 
especially  those  of  the  left  bank,  are  always  well  marked,  and  as 
a  rule,  those  of  the  right  bank,  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  are  quite  distinct,  being  often 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  Gulf  Stream  shifts  its  channel  (§  124), 
but  nevertheless  its  banks  are  often  very  distinct.  Shipe,  in 
crossing  the  edges  of  it,  can  sometimes  know  it  by  the  ooloar  of 
the  water;  at  other  times  they  find,  as  they  pass  along,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  to  change  8°  or  10°  in  the  course  of  as 
many  minutes ;  as  an  example  of  this,  I  quote  from  the  abstract 
log  of  the  "  Herculean,"  in  which  Captain  William  M.  Chamber- 
lain, being  in  latitude  33°  39'  north,  longitude  74°  56'  west  (about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  east  of  Cape  Fear),  remarks: 
**  Moderate  breezes,  smooth  sea,  and  fine  weather.  At  ten  o'clock 
fifty  minutes,  entered  into  the  southern  (right)  edge  of  the 
Stream,  and  in  eight  minutes  the  water  rose  six  degrees ;  the 
edge  of  the  stream  was  visible,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  by 
the  great  rippling  and  laige  quanties  of  Gulf  weed — ^more  •  weed* 
than  1  ever  saw  before,  and  1  have  been  many  times  along  this 
route  in  the  last  twenty  years."  In  this  diagram,  therefore,  I 
have  thought  it  useless  to  attempt  a  delineation  of  any  of  thoee 
currents,  as  the  Rennell  Current  of  the  North  Atlantic,  tbe 
"connecting  current"  of  the  South,  "Mentor's  Counter  Drift,'* 
"  Rossers  Drift  of  the  South  Pacific,"  etc.,  which  run  now  tliis 
way,  now  that,  and  which  are  frequently  not  felt  by  navigatoza 
at  all.  In  overhauling  the  log-books  for  data  for  this  chart,  I 
have  followed  vessels  with  ihe  water  thermometer  to  and  fro 
across  the  seas,  and  taken  the  registrations  of  it  exclusively  for 
my  guide,  without  regard  to  the  reported  set  of  the  currents. 
TVhen,  in  any  latitude,  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  appeared 
too  high  or  too  low  for  the  latitude,  the  inference  has  been  that 
such  water  was  warmed  or  cooled,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  other 
latitudes,  and  that  it  has  been  conreyed  to  the  place  where  found 
through  the  great  channels  of  oceanic  ciixmlation.  If  too  warm, 
it  is  supposed  that  it  had  its  temperature  raised  in  wanner 
latitudes,  and  therefore  the  channel  in  which  it  is  found  leads 
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from  the  equatorial  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  water  be 
too  oool  for  the  Latitude,  then  the  inference  is  that  it  has  lost  its 
heat  in  colder  climates,  and  therefore  is  found  in  channels  which 
lead  from  the  polar  regions.  The  arrow-heads  point  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  waters  are  supposed  to  flow.  Their  rate, 
according  to  the  best  information  that  I  have  obtained,  is,  at  a 
mean,  only  about  four  knots  a  day — ^rather  less  than  more. 
Accordingly,  therefore,  as  the  immense  volume  of  water  in  the 
antarctic  regions  is  cooled  down,  it  commences  to  flow  north. 
As  indicated  by  the  arrow-heads,  it  strikes  against  Cape  Horn, 
and  is  divided  by  the  continent,  one  portion  going  along  the 
west  coast  as  Humboldt's  Current  (§  398) ;  the  other,  entering  the 
South  Atlantic,  flows  up  into  the  Oulf  of  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Now,  as  the  waters  of  this  polar  flow  approach  the  torrid 
zone,  ihey  grow  warmer  and  wanner,  and  finally  themselves 
become  tropical  in  their  temperature.  They  do  not  then,  it  n^ay 
be  supposed,  stop  their  flow ;  on  the  contrary,  they  keep  moving, 
for  the  very  cause  which  brought  them  from  the  extra-tropical 
regions  now  operates  to  send  them  back.  This  cause  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  difference  of  the  specific  gravity  at  the  two  places. 
If,  for  instance,  these  waters,  when  they  commence  their  flow 
from  the  hyperborean  regions,  were  at  30^,  their  specific  gravity 
will  correspond  to  that  of  sea  water  at  30°.  But  when  they 
arrive  in  the  Qulf  of  Guinea  or  the  Bay  of  Panama,  having  risen 
by  the  way  to  80°,  or  perhaps  85°,  their  specific  gravity  becomes 
such  as  is  due  to  sea  water  of  this  temperature ;  and,  since  fluids 
differing  in  specific  gravity  can  no  more  balance  each  other  on 
the  same  level  than  can  unequal  weights  in  the  opposite  scales  of 
a  tine  balance,  this  hot  water  must  now  return  to  restore  that 
equilibrium  which  it  has  destroyed  in  the  sea  by  rising  from  30° 
to  80°  or  85°.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  masses  of 
water  which  are  marked  as  cold  are  not  always  cold.  They 
gradually  pass  into  warm ;  for  in  travelling  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator  they  partake  of  the  temperature  of  the  latitudes  through 
which  they  flow,  and  grow  warm.  Plate  IX.,  therefore,  is  only 
introduced  to  give  general  ideas;  nevertheless,  it  is  very  in- 
structive. See  how  the  influx  of  cold  water  into  the  South 
Atlantic  appears  to  divide  the  warm  water,  and  squeeze  it  out  at 
the  sides,  along  the  coasts  of  South  Africa  and  Brazil.  So,  too, 
in  the  North  Indian  Ocean,  the  cold  water  again  compelling  the 
warm  to  escape  along  the  land  at  the  sides,  as  well  as  occasionally 
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in  the  middle.  Li  theNor^  Atlantio  and  North  Paoifie,  on  the 
contnuy,  the  wmm  water  i^pearsto  drvide  the  cold,  and  to 
squeeze  ii  out  along  the  land  at  thesideB*  The  impreasioa  made 
by  the  cold  cnrrent  from -Baffiys  Bay  ti^n  tiie  Gtilf  Sti^ani  k 
strikingly  beantifbl. 

743.  Ihe  great  head  tn  ihe  Gulf  ^wwk— -Another  feature  of  ti» 
sea  expressed  by  this  plate  is  a  sort  of  rsfleotiion  or  redafli^  of  liio 
shore-line  in  the  temperature  of  the  water.  This  feature  is  oMst 
striking  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans*  The  remark* 
able  intmnon  of  the  cool  into  the  Tolnme  of  warm  wateze  to  the 
southward  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  not  imlike  that  (§  731) 
which  the  cool  watexs  from  DaTis'  Straits  make  in  the  Atiantio 
upon  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  sailing  through  this  *'  horBe-«hoe/*  at 
bend  in  the  Gulf  Stream  (§  731 )»  Captain  N.  B.  Giant,  of  the 
American  ship  "  Lady  Arbella,"  bound  ^m  Hamburgh  to  New 
York,  in  May,  1854,  passed,  frcmi  daylij^t  to  noon,  twentj-fonr 
large  *'  bergs,"  besides  several  small  ones,  "the  whole  ocean,  aa 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  being  literally  covered  witii  them.  I 
should,'^  he  continued,  **  judge  the  ayerage' height  of  them  above 
the  suxliioe  of  the  sea  to  be  about  sixty  fbet ;  some  five  of  six  of 
them  were  at  least  twice  that  height,  and,  with  their  fteaen  peaks 
jutting  up  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  presented  a  tmly  snblime 
spectacle." 

744.  The  hane^hoe  in  the  Japan  cmrenti — ^The  "  horse-shoe"  of 
cold  in  the  warm  water  of  the  North  PiMsifio,  though  extending 
5  degrees  &rther  towards  the  south,  cannot  be  the  harbonr  for 
such  icebergs.  The  cradle  of  those  of  the  Atlantio  was  perhaps 
in  the  Frozen^  Ocean,  for  they  may  have  come  thence  tiirovg^ 
Baffin's  Bay.  But  in  the  Pacific  there  is  no  nursery  for  them. 
The  water  in  Behring^s  Strait  is  too  shallow  to  let  them  pass 
from  that  ocean  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  climates  of  Btxssian 
America  do  not  &vour  the  formation  of  large  ^  bergs.  Bnt^ 
though  we  do  not  find  in  the  North  Pacific  the  physical  ocm- 
ditions  which  generate  icebei^  like  those  of  the  Atlantio,  we 
find  them  as  abundant  with  fogs.  The  line  of  separation  between 
the  warm  and  cold  water  assures  us  of  these  conditions. 

745.  Hie  ammalculcB  of  (he  eea, — ^What  beautiful^  grand,  and 
benign  ideas  do  we  not  see  expressed  in  that  immense  body  <^ 
warm  waters  which  are  gathered  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans !  It  is  the  womb  of  the  sea.  In  it 
coral  islands  innumerable  have  been  fiishioned,  and  pearls  formed 
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in  '^  great  heaps ;"  there  multitades  of  living  things,  ooimtless  in 
nnmbers  and  infinite  in  variety,  are  hourly  conceived.  With 
space  enongh  to  hold  the  fonr  continents  and  to  spare,  the  tepid 
^WEters  of  this  part  of  tiie  ocean  teem  Tnth  nascent  organisms.* 
They  sometimes  swarm  so  thickly  there  that  they  change  the 
oolonr  of  the  sea,  making  it  crimson,  hrown,  hlack,  or  white, 
according  to  their  own  hues.  These  patches  of  coloured  water 
sometimeB  extend,  especially  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  The  question,  **  What  produces  them?"  is  one 
that  has  elicited  much  discussion  in  seafaring  circles.  The 
Brussels  Conference  deemed  them  an  object  worthy  of  attention, 
and  recommended  special  observations  with  regard  to  them. 

746.  Coloured  pat<^ie8, — Capt.  W.  E.  Elngroan,  of  the  American 
clipper  ship  the  '^Shooting  Star,"  reports  in  his  abstract  log  a 
remarkable  white  patch,  which  he  encountered  in  lat.  8^  46'  S., 
long.  105^  30'  E.,  and  which,  in  a  letter  to  me,  he  thus  describes : 
^*Thandayy  Ju]y  27, 1854.  At  7h.  45m.  p.m.,  my  attention  was 
called' to  notioertixe  colour  of  the  water,  which  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing white.  Knowing  that  we  were  in  a  much  fi^quented  part  of 
liie  ocean,  and  having  never  heard  of  such  an  appearance  being 
observed  before  in  this  vicinity,  I  could  not  account  for  it.  I 
immediately  hove  the  ship  to  and  cast  the  lead;  had  no  bottom 
at  60  fikthoms.  I  then  kept  on  oitr  course,  tried  the  water  by 
thermometer,  and  found  it  to  be  78^^,  the  same  as  at  8  a.h.  We 
filled  a  tub,  containing  some  sixty  gallons,  with  the  water,  and 
found  that  it  was  filled  with  small  luminous  particles,  which, 
when  stirred,  presented  a  most  remarkable  appearance.  The 
whole  tub  seemed  to  be  active  with  worms  and  insects,  and 
looked  like  a  grand  display  of  rockets  and  serpents  seen  at  a 
great  distance  in  a  dark  night ;  some  of  the  serpents  appeared  to 
be  six  inches  in  length,  and  very  luminous.  We  caught,  and 
could  feel  them  in  our  hands,  and  they  would  emit  light  until 
brought  within  a  few  feet  of  a  lamp,  when,  upon  looking  to  see 
what  we  had,  behold,  nothing  was  visible ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  a 

*  ••  It  18  the  realm  of  reef-bnilding  oonds,  and  of  the  wondronaly-beaatifTil 
aasemblage  of  animals,  yertebrate  and  inyertebnte,  that  live  among  them  or 
prey  upon  them.  The  brightest  and  most  definite  arrangements  of  oolonr  are 
here  disj^yed.  It  is  the  seat  of  maximnm  development  of  the  majority  of 
marine  genezs.  It  has  bat  few  relaiionB  of  identity  with  other  proiinces.  The 
Bed  Bea  and  Persian  Gulf  are  its  offaels."— From  Professor  Foibes's  Fbper 
on  the  *«  Distribution  of  Marine  life.'*  Plate  81st,  Johnston'  PhysLcal  Atlas, 
2nd  ed. ;  Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1854. 
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6extant*8  magnifier,  we  could  plainly  see  a  jelly-like  substance 
without  colour.  At  last  a  specimen  was  obtained  of  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  plainly  yisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  large  hair,  and  tapered  at  the  ends.  By 
bringing  one  end  within  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  a  lighted 
lamp,  the  flame  was  attracted  towards  it,  and  burned  with  a  red 
light ;  the  substance  crisped  in  burning  something  like  a  hair, 
or  appeared  of  a  red  heat  before  being  consumed.  In  a  glass  of 
the  water  there  were  several  small  round  substances  (say  ]^th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter),  wlxich  had  the  power  of  expanding  to 
more  than  twice  their  ordinary  size,  and  then  contracting  again ; 
when  expanded,  the  outer  rim  appeared  like  a  circular  saw,  only 
that  the  teeth  pointed  towards  the  centre.  This  patch  of  white 
water  was  about  23  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  divided 
near  its  centre  by  an  irregular  strip  of  dark  water  half  a  mile 
wide ;  its  east  and  west  extent  I  can  say  nothing  about.  I  have 
seen  what  is  called  white  water  in  about  all  the  known  oceans 
and  seas  in  the  world,  but  nothing  that  would  compare  with  tiiiis 
in  extent  or  whiteness.  Although  we  were  going  at  the  rate  of 
nine  knots,  the  ship  made  no  noise  either  at  the  bow  or  stem. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  ooean  was  like  a  plain  covered 
with  snow.  There  was  scarce  a  doud  in  the  heavens,  yet  the 
sky,  for  about  ten  degrees  above  the  horizon,  appeared  as  black 
as  if  a  storm  was  raging ;  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  shone 
with  a  feeble  light,  and  the  *  Milky  Way '  of  the  heavens  was 
almost  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  through  which  we  were  sailing. 
The  scene  was  one  of  awfid  grandeur ;  the  sea  having  turned  to 
phosphorus,  and  the  heavens  being  hung  in  blackness,  and  the 
stars  going  out,  seemed  to  indicate  that  all  nature  was  preparing 
for  that  last  grand  conflagration  which  we  are  taught  to  believe 
is  to  annihilate  this  material  world.  After  passing  through  the 
patch,  we  noticed  that  the  sky,  for  four  or  five  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  was  considerably  illuminated,  something  like  a  faint 
aurora  borealis.  We  soon  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  whole  con- 
cern, and  had  a  fine  night,  without  any  conflagration  (except 
of  midnight  oil  in  trying  to  find  out  what  was  in  the  water).  I 
send  you  this  because  I  believe  you  request  your  corps  of  '  one 
thousand  asfdstants '  to  furnish  you  with  all  such  items,  and  X 
trust  it  will  be  acceptable.  But  as  to  its  famishing  you  with 
much,  if  any,  information  relative  to  the  insects  or  animals  that 
inhabit  the  mighty  deep,  time  will  only  tell ;  I  cannot  think  it  wilL*' 
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747.  Whence  the  Bed  Sea  derives  its  naine, — These  discoloura- 
tions  are  no  donbt  caused  by  organisms  of  the  sea,  but  whether 
wholly  animal  or  wholly  veget-able,  or  whether  sometimes  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. I  have  had  specimens  of  the  colouring  matter  sent  to  me 
from  the  pink-stained  patches  of  the  sea.  They  were  animalculse 
well  de&Qed.  The  tints  which  have  given  to  the  Bed  Sea  its 
name  may  perhaps  be  in  some  measure  due  to  agencies  similar  to 
those  which,  in  the  salt-makers*  ponds,  give  a  reddish  cast  (§71) 
to  the  brine  just  before  it  reaches  that  point  of  concentration 
when  crystallization  is  to  commence.  Some  microscopists  main- 
tain that  this  tinge  is  imparted  by  the  shells  and  other  remains 
of  infusoria  which  have  perished  in  the  growing  saltness  of  the 
water.  The  Eed  Sea  may  be  regarded,  in  a  certain  light,  as  the 
scene  of  natural  salt-works  on  a  grand  scale.  The  process  is  by 
solar  evaporation.  No  rains  interfere,  for  that  sea  (§  376)  is  in  a 
riverless  district,  and  the  evaporation  goes  on  unceasingly,  day 
and  night,  the  year  round.  The  shores  are  lined  with  incrusta- 
tions of  salt,  and  the  same  causes  which  tinge  with  red  (§71)  the 
brine  in  the  vats  of  the  salt-makers  probably  impart  a  like  hue 
to  the  arms  and  ponds  along  the  shore  of  this  sea.  Quantities, 
also,  of  slimy,  red  colouring  matter  are,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  washed  up  along  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  Dr. 
Ehrenberg,  after  an  examination  under  the  microscope,  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  very  delicate  kind  of  sea-weed :  from  this  matter 
that  sea  derived  its  name.  So  also  the  Yellow  Sea.  Along  the 
coasts  of  China,  yellowish-coloured  spots  are  said  not  to  be 
uncommon.  I  know  of  no  examination  of  this  colouring  matter, 
however.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  I  have  often  observed  these  dis- 
colourations  of  the  sea.  Eed  patches  of  water  are  most  frequently 
met  with,  but  I  have  also  observed  white  or  milky  appearances, 
which  at  night  I  have  known  greatly  to  alarm  navigators  by  their 
being  taken  for  shoals. 

748.  The  escape  of  warm  waters  fiom  the  Padjic. — These  teeming 
waters  bear  off  through  their  several  channels  the  surplus  heat 
of  the  tropics,  and  disperse  it  among  the  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic. 
See  the  immense  equatorial  flow  to  the  east  of  Australia,  and 
which  I  have  called  the  Polynesian  Drift.  It  is  bound  for  the 
icy  barriers  of  that  unknown  sea,  there  to  temper  climates,  grow 
cool,  and  return  again,  refreshing  man  and  beast  by  the  way^ 
either  as  the  Humboldt  current,  or  the  ice-bearing  current  which 
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csnters  the  Atlantic  around  Cape  Horn,  and  changes  into  warm 
i^ain  as  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  was  owing  to  this 
great  southem  flow  from  the  coral  regions  that  Captain  Boss 
was  enahkd  to  penetrate  so  tnuch  fiurther  south  than  Captain 
Wilkes  on  his  voyage  to  the  Antarctio.  The  North  Pacific^ 
except  in  the  narrow  passage  hetween  Asia  and  America,  is  closed 
to  the  escape  of  these  warm  waters  into  the  Arctic  Ooeaa.  The 
only  outlet  for  them  is  to  the  south.  They  go  down  towards  the 
antarctic  regions  to  dispense  their  heat  and  get  cool ;  aad  the 
cold  of  the  Antarctic,  theorefore,  it  may  he  inferred,  is  not  so 
bitter  as  is  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  of  the  north. 

749.  Ditto  firom  Ihe  Indian  OcMWi.—The  warm  £ow  to  the  eouih 
from  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  remarkable.  Masters 
who  return  their  abstract  logs  to  me  mention  sea-weed,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  brought  down  by  this  current,  as  far  as  45°  Bonth. 
There,  it  is  generally,  but  not  always,  about  5  degrees  warmer 
than  the  ocean  along  the  same  parallel  on  either  side. 

750.  A  wide  current, — ^But  the  most  unexpected  disoov^y  of  all 
is  that  of  the  warm  flow  along  the  west  coast  of  South  Africa,  its 
junction  with  the  Lagulhas  current,  called,  higher  up,  the  Mozam- 
bique, and  then  their  startii^g  o£f  as  one  stream  to  the  southward. 
The  prevalent  opinion  used  to  be  that  the  Lagulhas  onrrent, 
which  has  its  genesis  in  the  Bed  Sea  (§  390),  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  then  joined  the  great  equatorial  current  of  the 
Atlantic  to  feed  the  Gulf  Stream.  But  my  excellent  friend. 
Lieutenant  Marin  Jansen,  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  su^ested  that 
this  was  probably  not  the  case.  This  induced  a  special  investi- 
gation, and  I  found  as  he  suggested,  and  as  is  represented  on 
Plate  IX.  Captain  N.  B.  Grant,  in  the  admirably  well-k^t 
abstract  log  of  his  voyage  from  New  York  to  Australia,  found 
this  current  remarkably  developed.  He  was  astonished  at  the 
temperature  of  its  waters,  and  did  not  know  how  to  account  for 
such  a  body  of  warm  water  in  such  a  place.  Being  in  longitude 
14°  east,  and  latitude  39°  south,  he  thus  writes  in  his  abstract 
log :  '^  That  there  is  a  current  setting  to  the  eastward  across  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  is,  I  believe,  admitted  bj  aU 
navigators.  The  prevailing  westerly  winds  seem  to  ofiEer  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  current,  and  the  almost 
constant  south-west  swell  would  naturally  give  it  a  northerly 
diiection.  But  why  the  water  should  be  tcarmer  here  (38^  40* 
south)  than  between  the  parallels  of  35°  and  37°  south,  is  a  pro* 
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blem  that,  in  my  mind,  admits  not  of  so  easy  solution,  especially 
if  my  snspioions  are  true  in  regard  to  the  northerly  set.  I  shall 
look  wiUi  mnch  interest  for  a  description  of  the  '  currents '  in 
this  part  of  the  ocean."  In  latitude  38^  south,  longitude  6°  east^ 
he  found  the  water  at  56°.  His  course  thence  was  a  little  to  tiie 
south  of  east,  to  the  meridian  of  41°  east,  at  its  intersection  with 
the  parallel  of  42°  south.  Here  his  water  thermometer  stood  at 
50°,  but  between  these  two  places  it  ranged  at  60°  and  upward, 
being  as  high  on  the  parallel  of  39°  as  73^  Here,  therefore, 
was  a  stream — a  mighty  ^'  river  in  the  ocean  " — one  thousand  six 
hundred  miles  across  from  east,  to  west,  haying  water  in  the 
middle  of  it  23°  higher  than  at  the  sides.  This  is  truly  a  Gulf 
Stream  contrast  What  an  immense  escape  of  heat  &om  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  what  an  influx  of  warm  water  into  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  south !  This  stream  is  not  always  as  broad  nor 
as  warm  as  Captain  Grant  found  it.  At  its  mean  stage  it  conforms 
more  nearly  to  the  limits  assigned  it  in  the  diagram  (Plate  IX.). 

751.  (hmmoUons  in  the  Ma. — Instances  of  commotions  in  the 
sea  at  uncertain  intervals  are  not  unfrequent  There  are  some 
remarkaUe  disturbances  of  the  sort  which  I  have  not  been  able 
wholly  to  aoconnt  for.  Near  the  equator,  and  especially  on  this 
side  of  it  in  the  Atlantic,  mention  is  made,  in  the  **  abstract  log," 
by  almost  every  observer  that  passes  that  way,  of  "  tide-rips," 
which  are  a  commotion  in  the  water  not  unlike  that  produced  by 
a  conflict  of  tides  or  of  other  powerful  currents.  These  ''  tide- 
rips  "  sometimes  move  along  with  a  roaring  noise,  like  rifts  over 
rocks  in  rivers,  and  the  inexperienced  navigator  always  expects 
to  find  his  vessel  drifted  by  them  a  loi^  way  out  of  her  course ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  cast  up  his  reckoning  the  next  day  at  noon, 
he  remarks  with  surprise  that  no  current  has  been  felt. 

752.  HumbolcU's  description  of  tide-ripe, — Tide-rips  present  their 
most  imposing  aspect  in  the  equatorial  regions.  Humboldt  met 
some  in  34^  N.,  and  thus  describes  them :  '*  When  the  sea  is  per- 
fectly calm,  there  appear  on  its  surface  narrow  belts,  like  small 
rivulets,  and  in  which  the  water  runs  with  a  noise  very  percep- 
tible to  the  ear  of  an  experienced  pilot.  On  the  loth  of  June,  in 
about  34°  36'  N.,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
number  of  these  belts  of  currenta ;  we  were  able  to  determine 
their  direction  by  the  compsBs.  Some  were  flowing  to  the  N.E. ; 
others  E.N.E.,  although  ihe  general  motion  of  the  ocean,  indi- 
cated by  a  comparison  of  the  log  and  the  longitude  by  chrono- 
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meter,  continued  towards  the  S.E."  It  is  very  common  to  sec  a 
mass  of  motionless  water  crossed  by  ridges  of  water  which  mn  in 
diffei*ent  directions.  This  phenomena  may  be  observed  every 
day  on  the  surface  of  onr  lakes ;  but  it  is  more  rare  to  find  par- 
tial movements  impressed  by  local  causes  on  small  portions  of 
water  in  the  midst  of  an  oceanic  river  occupying  an  inunense 
space,  and  moving  in  a  constant  direction,  although  with  an 
inconsiderable  velocity.  In  this  conflict  of  currents,  as  in  the 
oscillation  of  waves,  our  imagination  is  struck  with  these  move- 
ments, which  seem  to  penetrate  each  other,  and  by  which  the 
ocean  is  incessantly  agitated. 

753.  Horsburgh's. — Horsburgh,  in  his  East  India  Directoiy, 
thus  remarks  on  them,  when  speaking  of  the  north-east  monsoon 
about  Java :  **  In  the  entrance  of  the  Malacca  Straits,  near  the 
Nicobar  and  Acheen  Islands,  and  between  them  and  Jnnkse}'- 
lon,  there  are  often  very  strong  ripplings,  particularly  in  the 
south-west  monsoon ;  these  are  alarming  to  persons  unacquainted, 
for  the  broken  water  makes  a  great  noise  when  the  ship  is  pass- 
ing through  the  ripplings  in  the  night.  In  most  places  ripplings 
are  thought  to  be  produced  by  strong  currents,  but  here  they  are 
frequently  seen  when  there  is  no  perceptible  current.  Although 
there  is  no  perceptible  current  experienced  so  as  to  produce  an 
error  in  the  course  and  distance  sailed,  yet  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  impelled  forward  by  some  undiscovered  cause.  The 
ripplings  are  seen  in  calm  weather  approaching  from  a  distance, 
and  in  the  night  their  noise  is  heard  a  considerable  time  before 
they  come  near.  They  beat  against  the  sides  of  a  ship  with 
great  violence,  and  pass  on,  the  spray  sometimes  coming  on  deck ; 
and  a  small  boat  could  not  always  resist  the  turbulence  of  those 
remarkable  ripplings.** 

754.  Tide-rips  in  the  AUaiUic, — ^Captain  Higgins,  of  the  **  Maria," 
when  bound  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  thus  describes,  in  his 
abstract  log,  one  of  these  '*  tide-rips,"  as  seen  by  him,  10th 
October,  1865,  in  N.  lat.  H^  W.  long.  34°:  "At  3  p.m.  saw  a 
tide-rip ;  in  the  centre,  temp,  air  80°,  water  81^  From  the 
time  it  was  seen  to  windward,  about  three  to  five  miles,  until  it 
had  passed  to  leeward  out  of  sight,  it  was  not  five  minutes.  I 
should  judge  it  travelled  at  not  less  than  sixty  miles  per  hour,  or 
as  fast  as  the  bores  of  India.  Although  we  have  passed  throng 
several  during  the  night,  we  do  not  find  they  have  set  ihe  ship 
to  the  westward  any ;  it  may  be  that  they  are  so  soon  posseii 
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that  they  have  no  influence  on  the  ship,  but  they  certainly  beat 
very  hard  against  the  ship's  sides,  and  jarred  her  all  over.  They 
are  felt  even  when  below,  and  will  wake  one  out  of  sleep." 

755.  Mock  vigias. — Captain  Wakeman,  of  the  "Adelaide,"  in 
Januar>%  1856,  lat  11°  21'  N.,  long.  33^  33'  W.,  encountered 
"  tide-rips  "  which  broke  and  foamed  with  such  violence  that  he 
took  them  for  breakers  or  a  shoal.  They  sometimes  are  most 
alarming.  Approaching  through  the  stillness  of  the  night  with  a 
roaring  noise,  and  in  the  shape  of  tremendous  rollers  combing 
and  foaming,  they  seem  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  vessel  and 
crew ;  but,  breaking  over  the  deck,  they  pass  by,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  sea  is  as  smooth  and  as  unruffled  as  before.  Many 
of  the  "  vigias  "  which  disfigure  our  charts  have  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  foam  of  a  tide-rip.  Captain  Arquit's  log  of  the 
**  Comet  *'  gives  an  account  of  many  tide-rips  which  he  encoun- 
tered also  in  the  north-east  trade- wind  region  of  the  Atlantic. 
Thus,  November  15,  1855,  lat.  7°  34'  N.,  long.  40°  30'  W. : 
**  Many  tide-rips,  which  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing 
when  becalmed.  They  came  up  in  ridges  as  long  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  from  all  parts  of  the  compass,  but  mostly  from  the  E. 
I  examined  the  ridges  very  closely,  but  could  not  see  any  fine 
drift-matter  of  any  kind,  as  you  can  on  the  ridges  of  currents  in 
many  parts  of  the  ocean.  We  have  had  no  currents  unless  they 
have  been  from  different  directions,  and  one  counteracting  the 
other.  November  16th,  lat.  6°  07'  N. :  Light  winds  and  plea- 
sant. There  has  been  no  time  since  noon  to  midnight  but  there 
have  been  tide-rips  either  in  sight  or  hearing,  mostly  tending 
N.E.  and  S.W.  in  long  narrow  ridges.  From  8  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  the 
ocean  appeared  like  a  boiling  caldron,  which  we  sailed  through 
for  three  miles.  The  bubbling  made  a  loud  noise,  which  we 
heard  for  a  long  time  after  we  had  sailed  thi  ough  it.  The  ship 
had  a  very  singular  motion,  like  striking  her  keel  on  a  soft 
muddy  bottom  in  a  short  rough  sea-way — the  same  as  I  have 
felt  in  the  harbour  of  Montevideo.  The  motion  was  noticed  by 
all  on  lK)ard.  We  have  had  a  current  of  fifteen  miles  going  west. 
I  have  often  noticed  tide-rips  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  before, 
particularly  when  bound  home  (for  1  have  never  been  where  I 
am  now,  bound  out,  before),  and  have  mentioned  them  in  my 
abstract  log,  but  they  were  different  from  what  we  had  last  night. 
The  ship  would  come  to  and  fall  off  three  points  without  any 
regard  to  the  rudder." 
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756.  BoTM,  eagres,  amd  the  earthquake  wave  of  LUb^u. — ^Bat,  be- 
fjidos  tide-rips,  bores,  and  eagres,*  there  are  the  andd^a  dis- 
ruptioDs  in  the  ice  which  arctic  vojagers  tell  of,  the  immense 
icebergs  which    occasionally  appear  in   gronpe    near    certain 

*  The  bores  of  India,  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  and  the  Amacon,  are  the  moit 
oeielnated.  They  are  a  tremnloaa  tidal  wava,  which  at  stated  periods  eoBtes 
rolling  in  fh>m  the  aea,  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  ingulf  eyeiythinK  that 
moves  on  the  beaoh.  This  wave  is  described*  eqK>oiaUy  in  the  Bay  of  Fondv. 
as  being  many  feet  high ;  and  it  is  said  oftentimes  to  overtake  deer,  Bwine»  and 
other  wild  beasts  that  feed  or  lick  on  the  beach,  and  to  swallow  them  np  before 
tiie  swiftest  of  foot  among  them  have  time  to  escape.  The  swine,  as  ^ey  feed 
on  mnssels  at  low  water,  are  said  to  snuff  the  *'  bore,"  either  by  sound  or  aBeU. 
and  sometimes  to  dash  off  to  the  olifb  at  great  speed  before  it  rolls  on. 

The  eagre  im  the  bora  of  Tsien-Tang  River.  It  is  thus  deacribed  by  Dc 
Miacgowau,  in  a  paper  beforo  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  12  Jannaiy,  1853«  and 
as  seen  by  him  from  the  city  of  Hang-chow,  in  1848  : — 

**  At  the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  rirer,  the  eagre 
is  soaroely  observable ;  but,  owing  to  the  veiy  gradual  descent  of  the  ahen, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  great  flood  and  ebb,  tiie  tidal  phanomena  evea  hae 
present  a  remarkable  appearance.  Vessels,  which  a  few  moments  befoie  wen 
afloat,  are  suddenly  left  high  and  dry  on  a  strand  nearly  two  miles  in  vridth, 
which  the  returning  wave  as  quickly  floods.  It  is  not  until  the  tide  rushes  be* 
yond  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  it  becomes  elevated  to  a  lofty  wave  oooali- 
luting  the  eagre,  which  attains  its  greatest  magnitude  opposite  &e  oityof  Hiang^ 
ohow.  Genaraily  there  is  nothing  in  its  afl|>eot,  except  on  the  third  dasj  c£  the 
second  month,  and  on  the  eighUenth  of  the  eighth,  or  at  the  q^ring-tide  ahoot 
the  period  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  its  great  intensity  bein^  at 
the  latter  season.  Sometimes,  however,  during  the  prevalence  of  eaflt«r!y 
winds,  on  the  third  day  after  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunctioa,  or  in  oppo^ 
sttion,  the  eagie  ooones  up  tiie  river  with  hardly  less  majesty  tiian  when  pay^ 
iog  its  ordinary  peiiodiQal  visit.  On  one  of  these  unusual  oerasioiii^  when  I 
was  tiavelliDg  in  native  costume,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnflssing  it,  on 
December  14th,  1848,  at  about  2  pji. 

"Between  the  river  and  the  city  walls,  which  are  a  mile  datant,  dense 
suburbs  extend  several  miles  along  the  banks.  As  the  hour  of  flood-tide  ap- 
proaohed,  crowds  gathered  in  the  streets  running  at  right  sngles  with  the 
Tsien*Tang,  but  at  safe  distanoes.  My  position  was  a  tecace  ia  ftoni  of  the 
Tbi-Wavb  Temple,  which  afforded  a  good  view  of  the  entire  scene.  On  a 
sodden,  all  traffic  in  the  thronged  mart  was  suspended,  porters  cleared  tiie  fiooi 
street  of  every  description  of  merchandize,  boatmen  ceased  lading  and  unlading 
their  vessels,  and  put  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  so  that  a  few  nwiepfts 
soffleed  to  give  a  deserted  i^pearance  to  the  busiest  part  of  onaof  the  hnwii.  il 
cities  of  Asia.  Tbe  centre  of  the  river  teemed  with  eraft,  from  anaall  boats  to 
huge  barges,  including  the  gay  *  flowerhoats.'  Loud  shouting  from  the  flast 
announced  the  appearance  of  the  flood,  which  seemed  like  a  glittering  trhiie 
cable,  stretched  athwart  the  river  at  its  mouth,  as  fer  down  as  the  eye  oould 
reach.  Its  noise,  compared  by  Ohinese  poets  to  that  of  thunder,  speedily 
drowned  that  of  tho  boatmen :  and  as  it  advanced  with  prodigious  v«dodty---fli;t 
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latitudes,  the  ▼«riabl«  character  of  all  the  currents  of  the  sea — 
now  faj8t,  now  slow  (§  401),  now  running  this  way,  then  that — 
all  of  which  maj  he  taken  as  so  many  signs  of  the  tremendous 
throes  which  occur  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  Sometimes  the 
sea  recedes  from  the  shore,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  a  great 
rush  against  its  harriers,  as  it  d^  when  it  fled  hack  to  join  with 
the  earthquake  and  overwhelm  Callao  in  1746,  and  again  Lisbon 
nine  years  afterward. 

ihd  rate,  I  ahoold  judge,  of  twenty-fiYe  miles  an  hour— it  aasomed  the  appeor- 
VDoe  of  an  alabaeter  imll,  or,  rather,  of  a  cataraet  foin  or  i;9e  miles  acroes,  aad 
about  thirty  feet  hig^  moving  bodily  onward.  Soon'  it  reached  the  adyanoed 
guard  of  tiie  immenae  aasemblage  of  vesBels  awaiting  its  approach.  Kx«owing 
tbat  the  bore  of  the  Hoqgfaly,  which  scaroely  deserves  mention  in  connection 
with  the  one  before  me,  invariably  overturned  boats  which  were  not  skilAilly 
managed,  t  could  not  but  feel  apprehensive  for  the  lives  of  the  floating  multi- 
tude. As  the  fixuning  wall  of  water  dashed  impetoouaty  onward,  they  w»e 
ailenced,  all  being  intensely  ocoapied  in  keeping  their  prows  towards  the  wave 
which  threatened  to  submerge  everything  afloat;  but  they  all  vaulted  as  it 
were  to  the  summit  with  perfect  safety.  The  spectacle  was  of  great  interest 
when  the  eagre  had  passed  about  one  half  way  among  the  craft  On  one  side 
they  were  quietly  reposing  on  the  surface  of  the  unruffled  stream,  while  those 
on  the  nether  portion  were  jntchhig  and  heaving  in  tumultnoos  confusion  on 
the  flood ;  otbeis  were  scaling  with  the  agility  of  salmon  the  fonnidable  cascade, 
'fhis  grand  and  exciting  scene  was  but  of  a  moment's  duration ;  it  passed  up 
the  river  in  an  instant,  but.  i^m  this  point  with  graduaHy  diminishing  force, 
size,  and  velocity,  until  it  ceased  to  be  perceptible,  which  Qiinese  accounts  re> 
present  to  be  eighty  miles  distant  from  the  city.  From  ebb  to  flood  tide  the 
change  was  ahnost  instantaneous ;  a  slight  flood  contihued  after  the  passage  of 
the  wuve,  but  it  soon  began  to  ebb.  Having  lost  my  memoranda,  I  am  obliged 
to  write  from  recollection.  My  impression  is  that  the  fall  was  about  twenty 
feet ;  the  Ohinese  say  that  the  rise  and  fall  is  sometimes  forty  feet  at  Hang-chow. 
The  maxuQimi  rise  and  &11  at  spring-tides  is  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
or  upper  port  of  the  bay,  where  the  eagre  is  hardly  discoverable^  In  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  where  the  tides  rash  in  with  amadng  vdodty,  there  is  at  one  plaoQ  a 
rise  of  seventy  feet ;  but  there  the  magnificent  phenomenon  in  question  does 
not  i^pear  to  be  known  at  alL  It  is  not,  therefore,  where  tides  attain  their 
greatest  rapidity,  or  wATlmnm  rise  and  Ml,  that  this  wave  is  met  with,  but 
where  a  river  and  its  estuary  both  present  a  peeuliar  oonfigiiratian.    * 

**  Dryden*s  definition  of  an  eagre,  appended  in  a  note  to  the  vene  above 
quoted  fhnn  the  Threnodia  Avgml^jitt  is, '  a  tide  swelling  above  another  tide,' 
whkli  he  saye  he  had  fainisdf  observed  in  the  Biver  Trent.  Sueh,  according  to 
Chinese  oral  accounts,  is  the  charaoter  of  the  Tsien-Tang  tidea— «  wave  of  con- 
sidemUe  beigfat  rushes  suddenly  in  from  the  bay,  which  ie  soon  followed  by  one 
much  larger.  Other  aooonnts  represent  three  successivewaves  riding  in ;  hence 
the  name  of  the  temple  mentioned,  that  of  the  Three  Waves.  Both  here  ai^d 
on  the  Hooghly  I  observed  but  one  wave  ;  my  attention,  however,  was  not  par- 
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757.  Bains  at  $ea  and  (heir  effect  upon  its  egutJi&rttfm. — Few 
persons  huve  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  compute  (§402)  how 
much  the  isAl  of  a  single  inch  of  rain  over  an  extensive  re^on  in 
the  sea,  or  how  much  the  change  even  of  two  or  three  degrees  of 
temperature  over  a  few  thousand  square  miles  of  surface,  tends 
to  disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  consequently  to  cause  an  aqueous 
palpitation  that  is  felt  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Let  us 
illustrate  by  an  example :  The  surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
covers  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  square  miles. 
Now  let  us  take  one  fifth  of  this  area,  and  suppose  a  fall  of  rain 
one  inch  deep  to  take  place  over  it  This  rain  would  weigh 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  millions  of  tons  ;  and  the  salt 
which,  as  water,  it  held  in  solution  in  the  sea.  and  which,  when 
that  water  was  taken  up  as  vapour,  was  left  behind  to  disturb 
equilibrium,  weighed  sixteen  millions  more  of  tons,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  all  the  ships  in  the  world  could  carry  at  a 
cargo  each.  This  rain  might  fall  in  an  hour,  or  it  might  fall  in 
a  day ;  but,  to  occupy  what  time  it  might  in  falling,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  exert  so  much  force — ^which  is  inconceivably  great — in 
disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean.  If  all  the  water 
discharged  by  the  Mississippi  Eiver  during  the  year  were  taken 
up  in  one  mighty  measure  and  cast  into  the  ocean  at  one  effort, 
it  would  not  make  a  greater  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of 
the  sea,  than  would  the  supposed  rain-fall.  Now  this  is  for  but 
one  fifth  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  area  of  the  Atlantic  is  about 
one  fifth  of  tlie  sea  area  of  the  world  ;  and  the  estimated  faU  of 
rain  was  but  one  inch,  whereas  the  average  for  the  year  is 
(§  757)  sixty  inches ;  but  we  will  assiimo  it  for  the  sea  to  be  no 
more  than  thirty  inches.  In  the  aggregate,  and  on  an  average, 
then,  such  a  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  ocean 
as  is  here  supposed  occure  seven  hundred  and  fifty  times  a  year. 


ticularly  direoted  to  this  feature  of  the  eagre.  The  tenn  should,  perhapa,  be 
more  comprehensive,  and  express  *  the  iDstantaneouB  rise  and  adranee  of  a  tidal 
wave  ;*  the  Indian  barbarism  *  bore '  should  be  discarded  altogether. 

"  A  very  short  period  elapsed  between  the  passage  of  the  eagre  and  the  re- 
sumption of  traffic.  The  vessels  were  soon  attached  to  the  shore  again ;  women 
and  children  were  occupied  in  gathering  articled  which  the  careless  or  unskilful 
had  lost  in  the  aquatic  melee.  The  streets  were  drenched  with  spiay,  and  a 
considerable  volume  of  water  sploshed  over  tlie  banks  iuto  the  head  of  the 
^rand  canal,  a  few  feet  distant" — Vide  transactiani  of  Chtneae  BranrJt  of  (hs 
Boyal  Afiatic  Society* 
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or  at  the  rate  of  once  in  twelve  hours.  Moreover,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  these  rains  take  place  now  here,  now  there ; 
that  the  vapour  of  which  they  were  formed  was  taken  up  at  still 
other  places,  we  shall  be  the  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
force  and  effect  of  these  irregular  movements  in  the  sea. 

758.  Ditto  of  cloud  and  sunsMne. — Between  the  hottest  hour 
of  the  day  and  the  coldest  hour  of  the  night  there  is  frequently 
a  change  of  four  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea.*  Let  us, 
therefore,  the  more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  those  agitations 
of  the  sea  which  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  changes 
in  its  temperature,  call  in  the  sunshine,  the  cloud  without  rain, 
with  day  and  night,  and  their  heating  and  radiating  processes. 
And  to  make  the  case  as  strong  as,  with  truth  to  nature,  we  may, 
let  us  again  select  one  fifth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  scene 
of  operation.  The  day  over  it  is  clear,  and  the  sun  pours  down 
his  rays  with  their  greatest  intensity,  and  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  water  two  degrees.  At  night  the  clouds  interpose,  and 
prevent  radiation  from  this  fifth,  whereas  the  remaining  four 
fifths,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  screened  by  clouds,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  heat  of  the  ssun  during  the  day,  are  now  looking 
up  to  the  Qtars  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  serve  to  lower  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  surface  waters,  by  radiation,  two  degrees.  Here, 
then,  is  a  difference  of  four  degrees,  which  we  will  suppose 
extends  only  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  The  total  and  absolute 
change  made  in  such  a  mass  of  sea  water  by  altering  its  tempe- 
rature two  degrees  is  equivalent  to  a  change  in  its  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  millions  of  cubic  feet.  And 
yet  there  be  philosophers  who  maintain  (§  123)  that  evaporation 
and  precipitation,  changes  of  temperature  and  saltness,  and  the 
secretions  of  insects,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  current- 
producing  agents  of  the  sea.  That  the  gentle  trade-winds  do  it 
all! 

759.  Day  and  night, — Do  not  the  clouds,  night  and  day,  now 
present  themselves  to  us  in  a  new  light  ?  They  are  cogs,  and 
pinions,  and  wheels  in  that  grand  and  exquisite  machinery  which 
governs  the  sea,  and  which,  amid  all  the  jarring  of  the  elements, 
preserves  the  harmonies  of  the  ocean. 

760.  Logs  overhauled  for  kelp  and  ice.— The  log-books  of  not 
less  than  1843  vessels  cruising  on  the  polar  side  of  35°  S.  have, 
by  the  officers  of  the  Observatory,  been  overhauled  for  kelp  and 

*  Vide  Admiral  Smyth  8  Memoir  of  the  Mediterranean,  p.  125. 
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ice.  Of  these,  367  (or  one  in  five)  mentioiied  kelp  or  sea-weed 
east  of  Cape  Horn ;  142  mention  **  rock-weed  and  drift:  matter  " 
between  the  previotu  meridian  and  10^  W.,  and  chiefly  between 
3b''  and  40""  S.  **  Long  kelp  "  is  slm fomd  hy  Australian  trades 
after  passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  146  logs  make  menti<m  of 
it  between  the  meridians  of  40"  and  120^  E.  It  moti  abounds 
along  thia  line,  however,  between  the  meridians  of  45^  and  6^ 
E.,  and  the  parallels  of  42^  and  48°  S.  These  saigassos  are 
sketched  with  a  free  hand  on  Plate  IX. 

761.  A  dorqauo  in  (he  South  Fa^iifie, — Searweed  is  frequently 
mentioned  also  by  the  homeward-bound  Australian  traders  on 
their  way  to  Cape  Horn :  t^is  collection  has  (§  139)  already  been 
alluded  ta  It  now  appears  that  instead  of  three,  as  stated  in 
former  editions  of  this  work,  there  are  really  five  tme  sargassos^ 
as  shown  on  Plate  IX. 

762.  8ea-weed  tdnmi  Ihe  FdOdand  Iahnd9.-^The  weedy  space, 
marked  as  snch,  about  the  Falkland  Islands,  is  probably  not  a 
true  sargasso.  The  searweed  reported  there  probably  oomea 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  immense  masses  of  it  grow. 
These  straits  are  so  encumbered  with  sea-weed  that  steamers 
find  great  difficulty  in  making  their  way  through  it.  It  aa 
eneumbens  their  paddles  as  to  make  frequent  stoppages  necessary. 

763.  The  African  sargaeeo, — The  sargasso  to  the  west  of  the 
Gape  of  Qood  Hope,  though  small,  is  peiiiaps  the  best  defined 
of  them  all.  Mention  is  generally  made  of  it  in  the  \o^  as 
"  rock-weed  "  and  *'  drift  matter."  Now  wben  it  is  recollected 
that  weeds  have  been  found  as  finequently,  nearhf  (§  760).  in  titts 
small  space  as  they  have  been  in  the  large  space  between  the 
Cape  and  Australia,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  more 
correct  idea  aa  to  the  relative  abundance  of  weed  in  these  seas  of 
weed. 

764.  Icd)ergB, — By  going  far  enough  south,  icebergs  may 
be  found  on  any  meridian ;  but  in  searching  fbr  them,  we  can 
only  look  where  commerce  carries  our  colleagues  of  the  sea. 
Out  of  the  1843  tracks  traced  on  the  polar  side  of  36"  S.,  only 
109  make  mention  of  ice.  Few  of  these  went,  except  in  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  beyond  the  parallel  of  55°  S.,  thei-efore  we  have 
not  been  able  to  track  the  ice  back  into  the  "  chambers  of  the 
frost"  We  can  only  say  that  north  of  60*^  antarctic  icebezge 
most  abound  between  the  meridians  of  15°  W.  and  55"  £. 

765.  The  largest  drift  farthest, — As  a  rule,  the  bergs  which  €irc 
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the  lazgest  last  longest,  and  approach  nearest  to  the  equator. 
Here,  than,  is  the  great  }ine  of  antarctic  drift;  hy  studying  it 
we  may  perhaps  catch  a  glimmer  of  light  from  south  polar  shores. 
These  icebergs,  he  it  remembered,  have  drifted  north  through  a 
belt  of  westerly  winds.  Their  course,  therefore,  was  probably 
not  due  north,  but  to  the  east  of  that  rhomb. 

766.  The  Ime  (^  tmiatciic  <2ny2.— Tracing  this  line  of  drift, 
then,  backward  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  it  should  guide  us 
to  that  part  of  the  southern  continent  where  the  icebergs  have 
their  priiuapal  nrarsery.  This  would  take  us  to  the  sources  of 
the  Humboldt  current,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  these  glaciers 
are  launched  in  its  waters ;  but,  as  their  motion  is  slow,  the 
winds  bear  the  bergs  to  the  east,  while  the  general  drift  sets  them 
to  the  north. 

767.  Necessity  foTy  and  advantages  of  an  antarctic  eagpediiion, — 
Arrived  at  this  point,  fiords,  deep  bays,  and  capacious  gul& 
loom  up  before  the  imagination,  reminding  us  to  ask  the 
question.  Is  there  not  embosomed  in  the  antarctic  continent  a 
Mediterranean,  the  shores  of  which  are  iavourable  to  the  growth 
and  the  launching  of  icebergs  of  tremendous  size  ?  and  is  not 
the  entrance  to  this  sea  near  the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn,  perhaps 
to  the  west  of  it?  Gircfumstanees  like  these  beget  longings,  and 
we  sigh  for  fresh  antarctic  explorations.  ^  Surely,  when  we 
consider  the  adTanti^es  which  the  improvements  of  the  age,  the 
lights  of  thee  day,  woi&ld  afford  an  exploring  expedition  there 
now ;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  drawbacks  and  difficulties  with 
whidi  former  expeditions  thither  had  to  contend ;  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  £MilitieB  with  which  one  might  be  conducted  now: 
surely,  I  say,  when  we  thus  refect,  no  one  can  doubt  as  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  discoveries  which  a  properly 
equipped  expedition  would  now  be  sure  to  make. 

768.  Commertiai  eommdei^aiiiom. — In  those  regions  there  are 
doubtless  elements  of  commercial  wealth  in  the  number  of  seals 
and  abundance  of  whales,  if  in  nothing  else.  It  seems  to  be  a 
physical  law  that  cold-water  fish  are  more  edible  than  those  of 
warm  water.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind  as  we  study  Plate  IX., 
we  see  at  a  glance  the  places  which  are  most  favoured  with  good 
fish-markets.  Both  shores  of  North  America,  the  east  coast  of 
China,  with  the  west  coasts  of  Europe  and  South  America,  are 
all  virashed  by  cold  waters,  and  therefore  we  may  infer  that  their 
markets  abound  with  the  most  excellent  fish.     The  fisheries  of 
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Newfoundland  and  New  England,  over  which  nations  have 
wrangled  for  centuries,  are  in  the  cold  water  from  Davis'  Strait. 
The  fisheries  of  Japan  and  Eastern  China,  which  almost,  if  not 
quite,  rival  these,  are  situated  also  in  the  cold  water.  Neither 
India,  nor  the  east  coasts  of  Afiica  and  South  America,  where 
the  warm  waters  are,  are  celehrated  for  their  fish. 

769.  Value  of  the  fisheries, — Three  thousand  American  vessels,  it 
is  said,  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  If  to  these  we  add  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  English,  we  shall  have  a  grand  total,  perhaps,  of 
not  less  than  six  or  eight  thousand,  of  all  sizes  and  fiags,  engaged 
in  this  one  pursuit.  Of  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  sea, 
however,  the  whale  fishery  is  the  most  valuahle.  Wherefore, 
in  treating  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea,  a  map  for 
the  whales,  it  was  thought,  would  be  useful :  it  has  so  proved 
itself. 

770.  I^erm  whales. — The  sperm  whale  is  a  warm-water  fish. 
The  right  whale  delights  in  cold  water.  An  immense  number  of 
log-books  of  whalers  have  been  discussed  at  the  National  Obser- 
vatory with  the  view  of  detecting  the  parts  of  the  ocean  in 
which  the  whales  are  to  be  found  at  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Charts  showing  the  results  have  been  published; 
they  form  a  part  of  the  series  of  Mauiy*s  Wind  and  Chirrent 
Charts. 

77 i,  A  sea  of  Jlre  to  them, — In  the  course  of  these  investi- 
gations, the  discovery  was  made  that  the  torrid  zone  is,  to  the 
right  whale,  as  a  sea  of  fire,  through  which  he  cannot  pass ;  that 
the  right  whale  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  that  of  the 
southern  are  two  different  animals ;  and  that  the  sperm  whale 
has  never  been  known  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — he 
doubles  Cape  Horn. 

772.  Bight  vohales, — With  these  remarks,  and  the  explanation 
given  on  Plate  IX.,  the  parts  of  the  ocean  to  which  the  right 
whale  most  resorts,  and  the  parts  in  which  the  sperm  are  found, 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  sargassos,  or  places  of  weed,  are 
also  represented  on  this  plate. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

§  781-808. — STORMS,  HURRICANES,  AND  TYPHOONS. 

781.  Plate  V. — ^Plate  V.  is  constructed  from  data  fhmisbed 
by  the  Pilot  Charts,  as  far  as  they  go,  that  are  in  process  of 
constmction  at  the  National  Observatory.  For  the  Pilot  Charts, 
the  whole  ocean  is  divided  off  into  **  fields  "  or  districts  of  five 
degrees  square,  t.  e.  five  degrees  of  latitude  by  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  as  already  stated  in  the  '*  Explanation  of  the  Plates." 
Now,  in  getting  out  from  the  log-books  materials  for  showing,  in 
eveiy  district  of  the  ocean,  and  for  every  month,  how  navigators 
have  found  the  winds  to  blow,  it  has  been  assumed  that,  in  what- 
ever part  of  one  of  these  districts  a  navigator  may  be  when  he 
records  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  his  log,  from  that  direction 
the  wind  was  blowing  at  that  time  all  over  that  district ;  and 
this  is  the  only  assumption  that  is  permitted  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  investigation.  Now  if  the  navigator  will  draw,  or  imagine 
to  be  drawn  in  any  such  district,  twelve  vertical  columns  for 
the  twelve  months,  and  then  sixteen  horizontal  lines  through  the 
same  for  the  sixteen  points  of  the  compass,  t.  e.  for  N.,  N.N.E., 
N.E.,  E.N.E.,  and  so  on,  omitting  the  &y-points,  he  will  have 
before  him  a  picture  of  the  "  Investigating  €hart "  out  of  which 
the  '*  Pilot  Charts  *'  are  constructed.  In  this  case  the  alternate 
points  of  the  compass  only  are  used,  because,  when  sailing  free, 
the  direction  of  the  wind  is  seldom  given  for  snch  points  as  N. 
hy  E,,  W.  6y  S.,  etc.  Moreover,  any  attempt,  for  the  present^  at 
greater  nicety  would  be  over-refinement,  for  navigators  do  not 
always  make  allowance  for  the  aberration  of  the  wind;  in 
other  words,  they  do  not  allow  for  the  apparent  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  caused  by  the  rate  at  which  the  vessel  may 
be  moving  through  the  water,  and  the  angle  which  her  course 
makes  with  the  true  direction  of  the  wind.  Bearing  this  expla- 
nation in  mind,  the  intelligent  navigator  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  wind  diagram  (Plate  Y.)  and  in  forming  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  year  are  represented  on 
Plate  YIII.  As  the  compiler  wades  through  log-book  after  log- 
book, and  scores  down  in  column  after  column,  and  upon  line 
after  line,  mark  upon  mark,  ho  at  last  finds  that,  under  the 
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month  and  from  the  course  upon  which  he  is  about  to  make  an 
entry,  he  has  already  made  four  marks  or  scores,  thus  (////). 
The  one  that  he  has  now  to  enter  will  make  the  fifth,  and  be 
*'  scores  and  tallies,"  and  so  on  until  all  the  abstracts  relating  to 
that  part  of  the  ocean  upon  which  he  is  at  work  have  been  gone 
over,  and  his  materials  exhausted.     These  ^  fives  and  tallies  '* 
are  exhibited  on  Plate  Y.    Now,  with  this  explanation,  it  wiH 
be  seen  that  in  the  district  marked  A  (Plate  Y .)  there  have  been 
examined  the  logs  •  of  vessels  that,  giving  the  direction  of  the 
wind  for  every  eight  hours,  have  altogether  spent  days  emnig^li 
to  enable  me  to  record  the  calms  and  the  prevailing  direotian  of 
the  winds  for  eight  hours,  2144  times :  of  these,  265  were  for  the 
month  of  September ;  and  of  these  285  observations  fer  Septem- 
ber, the  wind  is  reported  as  prevailing  for  as  much  as  ei^t 
hours  at  a  time :  fiom  N.  3  times ;  from  N.N.E.,  1 ;  !N.E.,  2 : 
E.N.E.,    1;  K,    0;  E.S.E.,    1;    S.B.,    4;   S.S.E^    2;  S^    25; 
8.S,W.,   45;  S.W.,    93;  W.8.W.,    24;   W.,  47;   W.N.W^,    17; 
N.W.,  15;  N.N.\V.,  1 ;  Calms  (the  little  O's),  ^;  total  286  for 
the  month  in  this  district.     The  number  expressed  in  figures 
denotes  the  whole  number  of  observations  of  calms  and  winds 
together  that  are  recorded  for  each  month  and  district.     In  C, 
the  wind  in  May  9eU  one  third  of  the  time  &om  west     Bnt  in 
A,  which  is  between  the  same  parallels,  the  favourite  quarter  for 
the  same  month  is  from  S.  to  S.W.,  the  wind  setting  one  third 
of  ihQ  time  from  that  quarter,  and  only  10  out  of  221  times 
from  the  west ;  or,  on  the  average,  it  blows  from  the  west  only 
1^  day  during  the  month  of  May.     In  B,  notice  the  great  ^  son 
swing "  of  the  winds  in  September,  indicating  that  the  change 
firom  summer  to  winter,  in  that  region,  is  sudden  and  violent ; 
from  winter  to  summer,  gentle  and  gradual.     In  some  distriots  of 
the  ocean,  more  than  a  thotusand  observationB  have  been  dis- 
cussed for  a  single  month,  whereas,  with  regard  to  others,  not  a 
single  record  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  log-books  at 
the  National  Observatory. 

782.  Typio(m«.— The  China  seas  are  celebrated  for  their 
furious  gales  of  wind,  known  among  seamen  as  tyf^oons  and 
white  squalls.  The  seas  are  included  on  the  plate  (YIII.)  as 
within  the  region  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Bat  the 
monsoons  of  the  China  Sea  are  not  five  month  monsoons  (§  681) ; 
they  do  not  prevail  from  the  west  of  south  more  than  two  or 
three  months.    Plate  Y.  exhibits  the  monsoons  very  cleariy  in  a 
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paart  of  tliis  sea.  In  the  square  between  15^  and  20°  north,  110° 
and  115°  east,  there  appeans  to  be  a  eystein  of  three  monsoons; 
that  is,  one  from  the  north-east  in  October,  November,  Decern* 
her,  and  Jairaary ;  one  irom  «ast  in  liaroh  and  Apoil,  changing 
in  May ;  and  Miother  irom  the  southward  in  Jnae,  July,  and 
Angnet,  changinig  m  Beptember.  The  great  distorber  of  the 
atmosfberie  eqviiilninBi  afppears  to  be  isitiiated  among  the  plains 
and  aitflqp^eB  <^  Aaxa ;  their  infinence  reaches  np  to  the  clouds, 
and  extends  to  the  Giiina  Sess ;  it  is  aboat  the  changing  of  the 
monsoona  that  these  awfiil  gales,  oalled  typhoons  and  white 
sqnaUs,  are  moat  dreaded. 

763.  The  M&mitius  hurricanes. — In  like  manner,  the  Mauritius 
hurricanes,  or  the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  •occur  during 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  atmospheric  equilibrinm  which  takes 
place  at  that  debatable  period  during  the  contest  between  the 
trade-wind  force  and  the  monsoon  force  (§  d9i9),  and  which 
debatable  period  occurs  at  the  changia^g  of  the  monsoon,  and 
before  eitJier  fofoe  has  completely  gained  or  lost  the  ascendency. 
At  this  period  of  ^e  year,  the  winds^  breaking  loose  frc»n  their 
controlling  forces,  seem  to  n^e  with  a  fiuj  that  would  break  up 
the  very  fbuntaiiw  of  t^e  deep. 

784.  The  West  India  hurricanes. —SOy  too,  with  the  West  India 
hurricanes  of  the  Atlantic ;  these  winds  are  most  apt  to  occur 
during  Ute  months  of  August  and  September.  There  is,  there- 
fora,  this  remarkable  difference  between  these  gales  and  those 
of  the  East  Indies:  the  latter  occur  about  the  changing  of 
the  moBAOcms,  the  former  during  their  height.  In  August  and 
September,  the  south-west  monsoons  of  Africa  and  the  south- 
east monsoone  of  tlie  West  Indies  are  at  their  beiglit ;  the  agents 
of  oae  drawing  the  north-east  trade-winds  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  interior  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  the  agents  of  the  other 
drawing  tbem  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  These  two  forces, 
pulling  in  opposite  directions,  assist  now  and  then  to  disturb  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium  to  such  an  extent  that  the  most  powerful 
revuhdons  in  the  air  are  required  to  restore  it.  '*  The  hurricane 
season  in  the  Noith  Atlantic  Ocean,"  says  Jansen,  '*  occurs 
aimultaaeoualj  with  the  African  monsoons;  and  in  the  same 
season  of  ih&  year  in  which  the  monsoons  prevail  in  the  North 
Indian  Ooeeoi  and  the  •China  Sea,  and  upon  the  Western  coast  of 
Central  Aiaerioa,  all  tlie  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere  have 
the  hurricane  season.     On  the  contrary,  the  South  Indian  Ocean 
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haK  itfl  hnrricane  seajson  in  the  opponite  season  of  tlie  year,  and 
when  the  north>west  monsoon  preyails  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago." 

785.  Hie  eydcne  (keory, — ^Under  the  head  of  huiricanes,  t^'phoons 
and  tornadoes,  I  inclnde  all  those  gales  of  wind  which  are 
known  as  cyclones.  These  have  been  treated  of  by  Bedfield 
in  America,  Keid  in  England,  Thom  of  Mauritius,  and  Pidding- 
ton  of  Calcutta,  with  marked  ability,  and  in  special  works.  1 
refer  the  reader  to  them.  The  theory  of  this  school  ia,  tbat 
these  are  rotary  storms;  that  they  revolve  againtl  the  hands 
of  a  watch  in  the  northern,  and  with  the  hands  of  a  watch  in  iho 
son  them  hemisphere ;  that  nearer  the  centre  or  vortex  the  more 
violent  the  storm,  while  the  centre  itself  is  a  calm,  which  travels 
sometimes  a  mile  or  two  an  hour,  and  sometimes  forty  or  fifly ; 
that  in  the  centre  the  barometer  is  low,  rising  as  yon  approach 
the  periphery  of  the  whirl ;  that  the  diameter  of  these  Btorms 
is  sometimes  a  thousand  miles,  and  sometimes  not  more  than 
a  few  leagues ;  that  they  have  their  origin  somewhere  between 
the  parallels  of  10^  and  20^  north  and  south,  travelling  to  the  * 
westward  in  either  hemisphere,  but  increasing  their  distance 
from  the  equator,  until  they  reach  the  parallel  of  25**  or  30% 
when  they  turn  towards  the  east,  or  "  recurvate,"  but  continue 
to  increase  their  distance  from  the  equator — i.  c,  they  first 
travel  wcbtwardly,  inclining  towards  the  nearest  pole;  they 
then  recurve  and  travel  eastwardly,  still  inclining  towards  the 
pole ;  and  that  such  is  their  path  in  both  hemispheres,  etc. 

786.  Puzding  quegtions, — The  questions  why  these  storms  shonld 
recurve,  and  why  they  shonld  travel  as  they  do,  and  why  they 
should  turn  udth  the  hands  of  a  watch  in  the  southern,  and  againti 
them  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  are  still  considered  by  many 
as  puzzles,  though  it  is  thought  that  their  course  to  the  westward 
in  the  trade-wind  region,  and  to  the  eastward  in  the  counter- 
trades, is  caused  by  the  general  movement  of  the  atmosphere, 
like  the  whirls  in  an  angry  flood,  which,  though  they  revolve, 
yet  they  are  borne  down  stream  with  the  currents  as  they  do 
revolve.  The  motion  polarward  is  caused,  the  conjecture  is,  by 
the  fact  that  the  equatorial  edge  of  the  storm  has,  in  consequence 
of  diurnal  rotation,  a  greater  velocity  than  its  polar  edge.  Them 
seems,  however,  to  be  less  difficulty  with  regard  to  their  taming 
than  with  regard  to  their  course  ;  the  former  is  now  regarded  as 
the  resultant  of  diurnal  rotation  and  of  those  forces  of  translation 
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vhich  propel  the  winds  along  the  surface  of  our  planet.  This 
composition  of  the  forces  of  the  revolving  storm,  and  the  resolution 
of  them,  are  precisely  such  (§  215)  as  to  produce  opposite  rotation 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 

787.  JEapya  theory, — ^Many  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
these  storms  still  remain  to  be  explained ;  even  the  fiacts  with 
r^ard  to  them  are  disputed  by  some.  The  late  Frof^rasor  Espy, 
alter  having  discussed  for  many  years  numerous  observations 
that  have  been  made  chiefly  on  shore,  maintained  that  the  wind 
does  not  blow  around  the  Tortex  or  place  of  low  barometer,  but 
directly  towards  it.  He  held  that  the  place  of  low  barometer, 
instead  of  being  a  disc,  is  generally  an  oblong,  in  the  shape  of  a 
long  trough,  between  two  atmospherical  waves ;  that  it  is  curved 
with  its  convex  side  towards  the  east ;  that  it  is  sometimes  nearly 
straight,  and  generally  of  great  length  from  north  to  south, 
reaching  in  America,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes 
and  beyond,  and  having  but  little  breadth  in  proportion  to  its 
length;  that  it  travels  east,  moving  side  foremost,  requiring 
about  two  days  to  go  from  the  Mississippi  to  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland ;  that  on  either  side  of  it,  but  many  miles  distant, 
there  is  a  ridge  of  high  barometer ;  that  the  wind  on  either  side 
of  the  line  of  low  barometer,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  wind, 
blows  toward  it,  etc.,  and,  in  support  of  these  positions,  he 
advanced  this  theory :  **  When  the  air  in  any  locality  acquires  a 
higher  temperature  or  a  higher  dew-point  than  that  of  tiie  sur- 
rounding regions,  it  is  specifically  lighter,  and  will  ascend ;  in 
ascending,  it  comes  under  less  pressure,  and  expands;  in  ex- 
panding from  diminished  pressure,  it  grows  colder  about  a  degree 
and  a  quarter  for  every  hundred  yards  of  ascent ;  in  cooling  as 
low  as  the  dew-point  (which  it  will  do  when  it  rises  as  many  hun- 
dred yards  as  the  dew-point  at  the  time  is  below  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit),  it  will  begin  to  condense  its 
vapour  into  cloud ;  in  condensing  its  vapour  into  water  or  cloud, 
it  will  evolve  its  latent  caloric ;  this  evolution  of  latent  caloric 
will  prevent  the  air  frx)m  cooling  so  fast  in  its  farther  ascent  as  it 
did  in  ascending  below  the  base  of  the  cloud  now  forming ;  the 
current  of  the  air,  however,  will  continue  to  ascend,  and  grow 
colder  about  half  as  much  as  it  would  do  if  it  had  no  vapour  in  it 
to  condense ;  and  when  it  has  nsen  high  enough  to  have  con- 
densed, by  the  cold  of  expansion  from  diminished  pressure,  one 
hundredth  of  its  weight  of  vapour,  it  will  be  about  forty-eight 

2  K 
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degrees  leas  cold  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  no  "papovr  tcr 
condense  nor  latent  oalorio  to  give  out— that  is,  it  wOI  be  abons 
forty-eight  degrees  warmer  than  the  Bnnxnmding  air  at  the  same 
height ;  it  will,  therefore  (without  making  any  aOowanoe  far  tiie 
higher  dew-point  of  the  aeoending  corrent),  be  about  one  tenth 
lighter  than  the  sonronnding  colder  air,  and,  of  conrae,  it  will 
continne  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  ihe  atmosphere,  spreadzng'  out  in 
all  directions  above  as  it  ascends,  overlapping  the  air  in  all  theF 
sniTounding  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  storm,  and  thns,  bj 
increasing  the  weight  of  the  air  aronnd,  canse  the  barometer  U> 
rise  on  the  ontside  of  the  storm,  and  fUl  still  more  nnder  tbe 
storm^ond  by  ihe  ontspreading  of  air  above,  thns  leaving  lear 
ponderable  matter  near  the  centre  of  the  npmoving*  column  to 
press  on  ihe  bMometer  below.  The  barometer  thns  stamding 
below  the  mean  nnder  dond  in  the  central  regions,  and  above 
the  mean  on  the  ontside  of  the  clond,  the  air  will  blow  cat  all' 
sides  from  without,  inward,  nnder  the  dond*.  The  air;  on  coming' 
under  the  clond,  being  subjected  to  less  pressure,  will  aeceid 
and  cany  up  the  vapour  it  contains  with  it,  and  as  it  asooids 
wiU  become  colder  by  expansion  from  constantly*  diminishing 
pressure,  and  will  begin  to  condense  its  vapour  in  elbnd  at  the 
hei^t  indicated  before,  and  thus  the  process  of  cToud-formin^ 
will  go  on.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  upper  current  of  adr  in 
the  United  Slates  moves  constantly,  from  a  known  cause,  towards 
the  eastward,  probably  a  little  to  the  south  of  east ;  and  a^  the 
upmoving  column  containing  the  cloud  is  chiefly  m  thiv  upper 
current  of  air,  it  fbllbws  that  the  storm-cloud  must  move  m  ihe 
same  direoticn.  And  over  whatever  region  the  stom^cFond 
appears,  to  that  region  will  the  wind  blow  below ;  thus  the  wind 
must  set  in  with  a  storm  from  some  eastern  direction,  and,  as  tlie 
storm-cloud  passes  on  towards  the  eastward;  the  wind  must 
change  to  some  western  direction,  and  blow  from  that  quarter 
till  the  end  of  the  storm."* 

788.  Dov^8  law: — According  to  Dove's  **Law  of  Eotation*** 
which  is  said  to  hold  goud  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  is 
supposed  to  obtain  in  the  southern  also,  the  wind  being  N.W. 
and  veering,  it  ought  to  veer  by  W.  to  S.W.,  and  so  on,  againti 
the  hands  of  a  watch.  This  ^'  law  "  is  explained  thus :  Suppose 
a  ship  be  in  S.  lat.  off  Cape  Horn  as  at  a,  with  a  low  barometer 

*  The  Fourth  Meteorological  Report  of  Pzo£  James  P.  "Eapy;  Senate  Doc. 
65,  84th  Gongrees,  Sid  aeaBioiu 
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to  tli9  n»rtb'  at  faer,  as  at  C,  vb.vn  the  air  ascends  aa  fuxt  as  it 
oonm  ponring  in  fi»m  all  aides.  Ti«i  eltip,  lat  it  In  sappoeed,  ia 
jmrt  on  Uie  vngo  of,  bat  axtemr  to  t&e  vortm,  or  that  plaes 
-^era  the  wind  ovmniencea  to  rarolve.  The  &Ht  rnah  of  the  sic 
at  a  will  be  dfiactly  for  tiie  centra  C ;   oonseqnently,  a  tdiip  so 


placed  wonld  rapvrt  th«  storm  as  oonunsncing  witL  the  wind  at 
sonth.  For  Hie  aahe  of  illustration,  we  will  sappo^  this  place  c^ 
low  barometeT  to  be  statioDary,  and  the  air,  as  it  nuibes  in,  to 
ascend  at  the  diso  C.  Thus  the  area  of  innuhing  air  will 
gradually  enlarge  itself  1:^  broad  spreading,  like  a  circle  on  tlie 
water,  until  it  be  compassed  by  a  circle  with  a  radius  C  S,  of 
indefinite  tengtb.  The  air  then,  on  the  meridian  S  C  N,  but  to 
the  sooA  of  a,  will  not  blow  along  this  meridian  and  pass  over 
the  ship ;  in  ooneeqnenee  of  the  dinmal  rotation  of  the  eartli,  it 
will  take  a  direction,  S  a',  to  tbe  westward ;  and  the  arrow  d  a, 
representing  a  S.8.E.  wind,  will  now  show  the  direction  of  the 
wind  at  a.  Thus  the  ship  will  report  that  the  wind  commenced 
at  south,  and  gradually  hauled  to  8.S.E.,  i.e.  gainst  the  hands  of 
a  watoh ;  and  so  the  arrows  b'  a'  will  represent  the  direction  of 
the  wind  at  each  station,  a'  a'  a',  when  the  storm  commenced, 
and  the  arrows  d'  d  the  directions  afterwards,  thus  showing  it  to 
haTe  veered  agramtt  the  hands  of  a  watch.  And  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  forces  of  diurnal   rotation,  when  not 
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mastered  by  oppoeing  forces,  always  require  the  wind,  when  not 
Uowing  round  in  spiiaLi  and  a  whirl,  to  hanl  in  the  sonthem 
hemisphere.  Now,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  fiifit  seem,  it  is  also 
the  forces  of  dinmal  rotation  that  giye  that  same  wind,  when  it 
is  blowing  round  in  spirals,  its  first  impulse  to  march  round  in 
the  contrary  direction,  or  (§  786)  wUh  the  hand*  of  a  wdek  ;  but 
this  is  as  it  should  be — ^it  JumU  one  way,  and  mardtet  the  other. 
After  passing  a,  and  each  of  the  other  stations,  a'  a\  the  rush  of 
wind  is  sufficient,  let  us  suppose,  to  create  a  whirl.  The  wind 
at  a*  d  dy  continuing  on  with  a  circular  motion,  is  represented 
thenceforward  in  its  course  by  the  curved  arrows  ae^d  e\  The 
wind  coming  from  the  east  and  the  west  has  no  direct  impulse 
from  diurnal  rotation,  but  the  wind  on  either  side  of  it  has,  and 
hence  the  prime  verHecd  wind  is  carried  around  with  the  rest,  li^ 
now,  we  imagine  the  disc  C  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  the  storm 
to  become  a  travelling  one,  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  com- 
position and  resolution  of  other  forces  also,  such  as  those  of 
traction,  aberration,  and  the  like,  before  we  can  resolve  the 
whirlwind. 

789.  Bem(miUr$  formula. — ^But  the  cyclonologists  do  not  locate 
their  storms  in  such  high  latitudes  as  the  parallels  of  Cape  Horn. 
Hence  we  might  safely  infer,  one  would  suppose,  that  in  high 
southern  latitudes  a  north  wind  has  a  tendency  to  incline  to  the 
westward  and  a  south  wind  to  the  eastward ;  and  the  cause  of 
this  tendency  i^  in  operation,  whether  the  plaoe  of  low  barometer 
be  a  disc  or  an  oblong,  for  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  trade-wind 
law,  as  expounded  by  Halley,  that  it  so  operates;  and  it  will 
also  be  the  case  whether  the  wind  be  caused  by  an  influx  into 
the  plaoe  of  low,  or  the  efflux  from  the  place  of  high  barometer ; 
or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  by  both  together.  If  the  distance 
between  the  place  of  high  and  low  barometer  were  always  the 
same,  then  a  given  difference  of  barometric  pressure  would 
always  be  followed  by  a  wind  of  the  same  force  of  velocity.  By 
expanding  Bemouilli's  formula  for  the  Telocity  of  gas  jets  under 
given  pressures.  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel  has  computed*  the 
velocity  and  the  force  with  which  currents  of  air  or  winds  would 
issue  under  certain  differences  of  barometric  pressure.  Under 
the  most  fietvourable  conditions,  t.  e.,  when  the  places  of  high  and 
of  low  barometer  are  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  as  on  the  inside 
and  outside  of  an  air-pump,  an  effective  difference  of  0.006  inch 

*  See  article  Meteorology.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1857. 
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in  the  barometric  pressare  would  create  a  breeze  with  a  velocity 
of  seven  miles  the  hour.  Such  a  wind  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
horizontal  pressure  of  0.2  lb.  the  square  foot,  thus : 


Diff.  iMrometrtc 
Prettfure. 

Velocity  of  WlBd. 

HorlzonUil  Piiteim. 

strength  of  Wind. 

0.006  inch 

7  miles  per  hour. 

0.2  lbs.  per  sq.ft. 

Gentle  air. 

0.010    „ 

14     „ 

0.9    „ 

Light  breeze. 

0.016      n 

21      n 

1.9    „ 

Good  sailing  broeza 

0.06      „ 

41      . 

7.5      H                n 

A  gale. 

0.14      .. 

61        n 

16.7    „            „ 

Great  stonn. 

0.25      „ 

82     „ 

30.7    n 

Tempest 

0.41      . 

92     « 

37.9    n 

Devastating  hurricane. 

Changes,  however,  in  the  barometer,  amounting  to  five  or  six 
times  these  differences,  are  observed  to  take  place  at  sea  without 
producing  winds  exceeding  in  velocity  the  rates  above.  This  is 
because  the  places  of  high  and  low  barometer  at  sea  are  far  apart, 
and  because,  also,  of  the  obstructions  of  the  winds  afforded  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface. 

790.  Predicting  storms, — But,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
importance  of  a  daily  system  of  weather  reports  by  telegraph  on 
shore,  and  across  the  water  between  Europe  and  America  when 
the  sub- Atlantic  cable  is  well  laid,  looms  up  and  assumes  all  the 
proportions  of  one  of  the  great  practical  questions  of  the  age. 
We  may  conjecture,  as  the  probable  result  of  observation,  that 
the  greater  the  distance  between  the  place  of  high  and  low 
barometer,  the  less  the  velocity  of  wind  for  a  given  barometric 
difference  would  be.  Professor  Buys  Ballot  has  discovered, 
practically,  the  numerical  relation  between  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  given  barometric  differences  for  certain  places  in  Holland. 
"With  the  view  of  ascertaining  like  relations  for  this  country,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  cordon  of  meteorological  stations 
over  the  United  States,  each  station  being  required  to  report 
daily  to  the  Observatory  in  Washington,  by  telegraph,  the  height 
of  the  barometer,  force  of  wind,  etc.  By  such  a  plan,  properly 
organized,  we  might  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  give  the  ships, 
not  only  on  the  great  lakes,  but  in  our  sea-port  towns  also, 
timely  warning  of  many  a  gale,  and  to  send  by  telegraph  to 
Europe — when  one  shall  be  paid — warning  of  many  a  one  long 
before  it  could  traverse  the  Atlantic.  The  contributions  which 
the  magnetic  telegraph  is  capable  of  making  for  the  advancemeiit 
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of  matooiolQgy  will  enable  us  to  warn  the  ships  in  our  Golf 
ports,  as  well  as  those  of  Cuba,  of  the  approach  of  evezy  hiuxicaiie 
or  tornado  that  visits  those  regions. 

791.  The  dumging  of  the  wind  in  a  qfcUme. — ^But,  iBtnming  to  the 
cyclono  theory  :  though  the  wind  be  blowing  around  in  spirals 
against  the  hands  of  the  watch,  yet,  from  the  fact  that  the  centre 
about  which  it  is  blowing  is  also  travelling  along,  the  changea  of 
the  wind,  as  observed  by  a  vessel  over  which  the  storm  is 
passing,  will  XLot,  under  all  circumstances,  be  againd  the  son  in 
the  northern,  or  mth  the  sun  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  This  point  is  worth  studying,  and  any  one 
who  will  resort  to  ^'moving  diagrams*^  for  illustration  will  be 

repaid  with  edification.  Piddington's 
horn  cards  are  the  best;  but  let  those 
who  have  them  not  cut  a  disc  of  paper 
of  any  convenient  diameter,  say  2^ 
inches,  and  then  cut  out  a  circle  of  2 
inches  from  the  middle ;  this  will  leave  a 
ring  half  an  inch  broad  upon  which  to 
draw  arrows  representing  the  course  of 
the  wind.  Suppose  them  to  be  drawn 
for  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  in  tha 
annexed  diagram ;  lay  the  paper  ring  on  the  chart :  suppose  the 
ship  to  be  in  the  X.E.  quadrant  of  the  storm,  which  is  travelling 
north,  the  centime  of  the  storm  will  pass  to  the  west,  but  the  wind 
will  change  from  S.E.  to  S.,  and  so  on  to  the  west,  voOh  (he  hands 
of  a  waichy  though  it  be  revolving  about  the  centre  againtt  the 
hand8  of  a  watch  ;  still  the  rule  for  finding  the  direction  of  the 
centre  holds  good :  Face  the  wind,  and  the  centre  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  will  be  to  the  right ;  in  the  southern,  to  the  left. 

792.  Hie  w)nd  stronger  on  one  tide  than  the  other. — ^Suppose  that 
in  the  case  before  us  the  storm  is  travelling  to  the  north  at  the 
rate  of  20  miles  the  hour,  and  that  the  wind  is  revolving  around 
the  centre  also  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  the  hour :  when  the  vortex 
bears  west  of  the  ship,  the  wind  will  Ise  south.  It  is  going  20 
miles  to  the  north  with  the  body  of  the  storm,  and  20  miles 
around  the  centre ;  total  force  of  the  wind,  40  miles  an  hour  on 
the  eoM  side.  Now  imagine  yourself  on  the  other  bide,  that  is, 
that  you  are  in  the  north-west  quadrant,  and  that  the  storm  is 
travelling  due  north  as  before ;  the  vortex  will  pass  east  of  yxm, 
when  the  wind  should  have  changed  from  K.E.  to  north,  taming 
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against  the  hands  of  a  watoh;  but  when  the  wind  is  north,  it  is, 
in  the  oase  supposed,  travelling  south  at  thse  rate  of  20  miles  an 
hour  Aionnd  the  -storm,  while  the  progressive  movement  of  the 
storm  itself  is  north  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  lioixr.  One  motion 
exactly  .camels  the  other,  and  theore  is,  therefore,  aline  of  calm 
and  l]^bt,<or  modearate  or  not  so  heavy  winds  on  one  side  of  the 
oentxB,  while  on  -the  otfaer  side  there  is  a  line  -of  maximum 
violenoe ;  In  o&er  words,  in  every  travelling  cyclone  the  wind 
lolowB  baorder  on  one  side  than  the  other.  This  is  the  oase  in 
both  Jiemisplieres.;  and  by  handling  tbeae  moving  diagrams  for 
iUusfamtian,  the  navigator  will  soon  become  ife^miliar  with  ihe 
varicnis  problems  for  determining  iheoreiicaUy  the  direction  of 
the  Tortez,  iiiie  eonirse  it  is  travelling,  its  distance,  etc.  There- 
fore, vdhon  it  is  optional  with  the  navigator  to  pass  the  storm  on 
either  side,  he  -diould  avoid  the  heavy  side.  These  remarks 
apply  to  both  hemispiheres. 

793.  33te  fahn^  quadrant  of  a  eydone.  Captain  Toynbee  a^bs  if 
it  rains  more  in  one  quarter  of  a  oyolone  than  another  ?  In 
cyclones  that  travel  fast,  I  suppose  there  would  be  most  rain  in 
the  c/Ur  quarter ;  with  those  that  have  little  or  no  progressive 
motion,  I  conjectore  that  the  rainy  quarter,  if  there  be  one, 
would  depend  upon  the  quarter  whence  that  wind  comes  that 
brings  most  rain.  The  rain  in  a  cyclone  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  moisture  of  that  air  which  has  blown  its  round  and 
gone  up  in  the  vortex;  then  it  expands,  grows  cool,  and  con- 
denses its  vapour,  which  spreads  out  at  top  like  a  great  mushroom 
in  the  air,  the  liberated  heat  adding  fury  to  the  storm. 

7-94.  Srrcneow  &eorie$* — Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  two 
theories.  Th^  appear  to  me,  from  such  observation  and  study 
as  I  iiorve  been  able  to  bestow,  to  be  neither  of  them  wholly 
sigfat  or  altogether  wrong.  Both  ore  instruotive,  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  one  will,  in  many  instanoes,  throw  light  upon  the 
facts  of  the  other.  That  rotary  stomis  do  ieequently  occur  at 
sea  we  know,  for  vessels  have  sometimes,  whale  scudding  before 
the  wind  in  liiem,  sailed  rownd  and  wwuL  The  United  States 
brig  "  Feny  "  did  this  a  <few  years  ago  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
so  did  the  ^Ohairles  Heddle"  in  Iflie  East  Indies :  she  went  round 
and  sound  a  cyclone  <five  times. 

795.  The  wind  m  a  true  eydome  hlmn  im  spk-ak* — ^Fiom  midi  ob- 
aervaiiuns  as  I  have  been  able  to  •obtain  upon  the  subject,  I  am 
induoed  to  believe,  with  Thorn,  liiat  the  wdsd  zn  a  cyclone  does 
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not  blow  round  in  a  circle,  bnt  aroimd  in  spirals.  Nay,  I  go 
farther,  and  conjecture,  tliat  it  is  only  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  Tortez  that  the  wind  gyrates,  and  that  the  gyrating  oolnmn 
is  never  hmdredi  of  mtlsB  in  diameter,  as  the  advocates  of  this 
theory  make  it:  I  shall  allnde  to  this  again.  The  low  barometer 
at  the  centre  is  owing,  in  part,  to  two  causes ;  one  is  the  con- 
densation of  vapour,  with  its  liberated  heat,  as  maintained  by 
Eepy ;  the  other  is  the  action  of  a  real  centrifugal  force,  which 
applies  to  all  revolving  bodies.  In  weighing  the  effect  of  this 
oentriftigal  force  upon  the  low  barometer,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  give  it  an  undue  weight.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the 
air  to  fly  off  in  a  tangent  The  lateral  atmospheric  pressure 
would  prevent  that,  if  the  centrifugal  force  were  never  so  great ; 
and  the  lower  the  barometer  in  the  centre,  the  greater  would  be 
the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  proper  weight,  there- 
foro,  due  to  the  centrifugal  force  I  hold  to  be  not  veiy  great, 
though  it  is  appreciable  to  this  extent :  The  storm  having  com- 
menced revolving,  the  flow  of  air  into  the  vortex  is  retarded,  not 
preveiUedy  by  centrifugal  tendency ;  and  this  retardation  assistB 
in  causing  the  barometer  to  stand  lower  than  it  would  if  there 
were  no  revolution.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  little  whirl- 
winds so  often  seen  during  summer  and  £sdl,  or  who  can  call  to 
mind  the  whirls  or  '*  sucks  "  in  a  mill  pond,  or  at  the  lock  m  a 
canal  when  the  water  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom,  may  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  the  eentrifuffol  tendency  will  help  to  make  a 
low  barometer  at  the  centre  of  a  cyclone. 

796.  An  ilhuiratian. — The  low  barometer,  the  revolving  tstorm, 
and  the  ascending  column  require  for  a  postulate  the  approadi 
by  spirals  of  the  wind  from  circumference  to  centre.  The  wind 
(§  665)  blows  towards  the  place  of  low  barometer ;  that  is  ad- 
mitted by  all.  It  can  only  reach  that  place  by  a  direct  or  by  a 
curvilinear  motion.  If  by  the  former,  then  there  can  be  no  revo- 
lution ;  but  if  there  be  revolution,  then  the  air,  while  as  wind  it 
is  revolving  around  the  centre  in  the  gyrations  of  the  storm,  is 
approaching  the  centre  also.  Hence  we  derive  the  elements  of  a 
spiral  curve ;  and  the  physical  necessity  for  spiral  motion  is 
demonstrated  from  the  fact  that  there  is  circular  motion  and  an 
uprising  in  the  centre.  This  spiral  movement  and  the  uprising 
may  be  illustrated  by  familiar  examples :  The  angles  and  comers 
of  the  Observatory,  and  its  wings,  are  so  arranged  that  at  a 
certain  place  there  is,  with  westerly  winds,  always  a  whirlwind. 
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This  whirlwind  is  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  and  when  there 
is  snow,  there  is  a  pile  of  it  in  the  centre,  with  a  naked  path,  in 
the  shape  of  a  ring,  three  or  fonr  feet  broad  about  it.  It  is  the 
spiral  motion  a>  hich  brings  the  drift-snow  to  the  centre  or  vortex, 
and  the  npward  motion  not  being  strong  enough  to  cany  the  snow 
np,  it  is  left  behind,  forming  a  sort  of  cone,  which  serves  as  a 
cast  for  the  base  of  the  vortex.  If  yon  throw  chips  or  trashy 
matter  into  the  lock  of  a  canal  and  watch  them,  yon  will  see  that 
as  they  come  within  the  influence  of  the  *'  suck  "  they  will  ap- 
proach the  whirl  by  a  spiral  until  they  reach  the  centre,  when, 
notwithstanding  they  may  be  lighter  than  the  water,  they  will  be 
** sucked"  down.  Here  we  see  the  effects  of  oentriiugal  foroe 
upon  a  fluid  revolving  within  itself.  The  '*suck"  is  funnel- 
shaped*  As  it  goes  down,  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  water 
increases ;  it  counteracts  more  and  more  the  effect  of  centrifugal 
force,  and  diminishes,  by  its  increase,  the  size  of  the  "  suck." 

797.  Duat  wkirlvnndB  and  vMUer-gpouis, — 80,  too,  with  the  little 
autumnal  whirlwinds  in  the  road  and  on  the  lawn :  the  dust, 
leaves,  and  trash  will  be  swept  in  towards  the  centre  at  the  bottom, 
whirl  round  and  round,  go  up  in  the  middle,  and  be  scattered 
or  spread  out  at  the  top.  I  recollect  seeing  one  of  these  whirl- 
winds pass  across  the  Potomac,  raising  from  the  river  a  regular 
water-spout,  and,  when  it  reached  the  land,  it  appeared  as  a 
common  whirlwind,  its  course  being  marked,  as  usual,  by  a 
whirling  column  of  leaves  and  dusi  These  little  whirlwinds 
are,  I  take  it,  the  great  storms  of  the  sea  in  miniature ;  and  a 
proper  study  of  the  miniature  on  land  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
great  original  on  the  ocean. 

798.  A  vera  coma, — The  unequally  heated  plain  is  thought  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  one.  But  there  are  no  unequally  heated  plains 
at  sea ;  nevertheless,  the  primum  mobile  there  is  said,  and  rightly 
said,  to  be  heat.  Electricity,  or  some  other  imponderable,  may 
be  concerned  in  the  birth  of  the  whirlwind  both  ashore  and  afloat. 
But  that  is  conjecture;  the  presence  of  heat  is  a  fact.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cyclone  there  is  generally  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow ; 
and  the  amount  of  heat  set  free  during  the  process  of  condensing 
the  vapour  for  this  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow,  is  sufficient  to  raise 
from. the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  more  than  five  times  the 
whole  amount  of  water  that  falls.  This  vast  amount  of  heat  is 
set  free,  not  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  cloud- 
region,  and  where  the  upward  tendency  of  the  indraught  is  still 
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faaiher  promoted.  What  sets  the  whirlwind  a-brewing  is  anothfir 
qnestioii ;  but  its  eLements  being  put  in  motion,  there  is  a  dimi- 
nished barometrio  preBSttre,  first,  on  aooonnt  of  ceaitrifii{^  te- 
cKency  ;  next,  on  aoooiint  of  the  asoending  column  of  air,  whidi 
expands  and  asoends,-— ascends  and  expands  on  acconnt  of  audi 
diminidied  pressure; — and  next,  though  not  least,  on  aoooiint  of 
the  heat  which  is  set  fcee  by  the  oondensation  of  the  vapour 
which  forms  the  clonds  and  makes  the  rain.  This  heat  ei:^aDds 
and  pushes  aside  the  upper  air  still  more- 

799.  Obfeetiomi  io  ike  Hbaory. — ^Aflbsr  much  stndy,  I  .find  some 
difficulties  about  the  cyclone  theory  that  I  oannot  oiReioome. 
They  are  of  this  sort :  I  cannot  oonoeiTB  it  possible  to  have 
a  -cyclone  with  a  reTolving  and  travelling  disc  1000,  or  500 
miles  in  diameter,  as  the  expoundeis  of  the  theory  have  it 
Is  it  fKMsible  for  a  disc  of  such  an  attenuated  fluid  as  common 
air,  having  1000  miles  of  diasneter  with  its  less  tbacn  wafep-like 
thickness  in  comparison,  to  go  travelling  over  the  earth's  snr&oe 
and  revolving  about  a  centre  with  tornado  violence?  With  the 
log-books  of  several  TeaseLB  before  me  that  are  8Ugpo$ed  to  have 
been  in  different  parts  of  the  same  cyclone  I  have  a  number 
c^  times  attempted  to  projeot  its  path,  but  I  always  £uled  to 
bring  out  exactly  mch  a  eiorm  as  the  theory  calls  for.*  1  jnake  a 
distinction  between  the  hauling  of  the  wind  in  consequence  of 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  eardr,  and  the  rotaticm  of  the  wind  in  the 
cyclone  in  consequence  of  its  oentripetal  force.  Por  the  saifee  of 
Ulustrating  my  difficulties  a  little  farther,  let  us  suppose  a  low 
barometer  with  a  revolving  storm  to  occur  at  A  in  the  aoudiem 
hemisphere.  Let  the  storm  be  travelling  towards  K  Let  ob- 
servers be  at  c",  dy  and  e,  and  let  c"  and  d  be  ^ch  several 
hundred  miles  from  A,  and  so  ;£ikr  as  to  be  dearly  without  the 
xeach  of  the  whirl.  Now,  then,  will  not  the  air  at  c''  and  d 
blow  north  and  east  as  diteotiy  for  the  place  of  low  barometer  as 
it  would  were  that  place  an  oblong,  N  Ji,  instead  of  a  disc,  as 
per  the  arrows  ?    Anfl  vdiy  should  it  be  a  disc  in  prefsrenoe  to 

*  Binoe  this  me  ymUeax,  I  hsfre  had  the  privilegd  of  ctrammin^  g^  tlie 
HeteoiDlogiBal  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Admiial  Sitxroy'a  ai^tnjnfcl^ifi 
diagrams,  in  M&,  of  the  *'Boyal  Charter"  storm  of  October,  1859.  It  was  a 
tme  cyclone — the  beat  type  of  one,  and  the  most  perfbctly  developed  en  a 
larg^e  scale  that  has  ever  Mien  under  my  observation.  Its  hngest  iHninntii  dlil 
not  meaBue  lees  than  SOO  miles. 
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i\n  ellipse  a  square,  an  oblong,  or  any  figure,  be  it  never  so  ir- 
regular? The  trade- winds  an- 
swer, showing  the  equatorial 
calm  belt — an  oblong — as  their 
plaoe  of  meeting.  They  neither 
revolve  nor  blow  at  right 
angles,  with  the  line  of  their 
direction  fiom  the  place  of  low 
barometeor;  but  they  blow  as 
direcdy  for  it  as  the  forces  of 
diurnal  rotation  will  allow.  But  the  cyclonolo^ists,  instead  of 
prnmitting  the  wind  at  the  distanoe  c"  aometimea-io  blowio  the 
east,  and  at  eZ  to  blow  to  the  north,  merely  because  there  is  a  low 
barometer  east  of  c"  and  north  of  d,  require  it  always  so  to  blow 
because,  by  their  theory,  there  is  a  low  barometer  east  of  d  and 
south  of  e"  I  Thus,  to  r^ach  its  theoretical  place  of  destination, 
the  wind  must  blow  in  a  direotion  at  right  angles  to  that  destina- 
tion !  It  would  require  a  rush  of  inconceivable  rapidity  so  to 
deflect  currents  of  air  while  they  ore  yet  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  centre  of  gyration.  Moreover,  the  two  cyclonologists, 
c"  and  dy  would  differ  with  each  other  as  to  the  centre  of  the 
storm.  Each  at  first  would  assume  that  the  wind  was  blowing 
about  him  in  the  direction  of  the  curved  arrow  c"  and  d.  As  the 
place  of  low  barometer  travels  towards  By  the  hauling  of  the  wind 
would  be  according  to  the  theory  at  c',  but  against  it  at  d.  The 
oyclonologist  in  d  would  place  the  centre  of  the  storm  to  the 
eastward  of  him,  as  in  the  direotion  of  d,  but  the  other  would 
plaoe  it  to  the  southward  of  him,  as  in  the  direction  c\  By  the 
rule,  ship  d  would  be  led  towards  the  real  track  of  the  storm,  t.  e,, 
into  danger,  and  ship  c''  away  from  it.*  From  all  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  cydkme  theory  is  defective  in  this :  when  the 
wind  hauls  in  the  storm,  the  sailor  who  is  contending  with  it, 
lacks  a  xnle  by  which  he  rmay  know  the  influence  which  causes  it 
to  haul.  The  gyrating  disc  of  a  cyclone  can  never,  I  apprehend, 
eKceed  a  few  mUes  in  diameter.  On  shore  we  seldom  find  it 
exceeding  in  breadth  as  many  rods^  in  most  cases  not  of  as  many 
fathoms,  as  its  advocates  ^ve  it  miles  at  sea.  I  think  the  dust- 
whirl  in  the  street  is  a  true  type  of  the  toocnado  (cyclone)  at 
sea. 

*  See  letter  to  Ooramedore  WttUostorf,  p.  457,  ml.  ii.,  Sth  ed.,  Hauy's 
Bftilivg  Directi<Mis, 
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800.  l%e  ihreefor<x9* — There  are  in  the  Taiions  parts  of  tho 
storm  at  least  three  forces  at  work  in  effecting  a  change  of  wind, 
as  observed  on  board  ship  at  sea.  (1.)  One  is  dinmal  rotatioii: 
it  alone  can  never  work  a  change  of  direction  exceeding  90^ ; 
(2.)  another  is  the  varying  position  or  travelling  motion  of  the 
place  of  barometric  depression :  the  change  effected  by  it  cannot 
exceed  180^ ;  (3.)  and  the  third  is  the  whirling  motion  imparted 
by  the  rush  to  a  common  centre — as  the  whirl  of  water  at  the 
flood-gate  of  the  mill,  the  whirlwind  in  the  street^  for  example. 

801.  Hie  effect  of  etich, — ^Hence  it  appears  that  in  a  storm  the  \ 
wind  may  shift  from  any  one  of  three  canses,  and  we  are  not 
entitled  to  call  it  a  cyclone  unless  the  wind  shift  more  than  18(f. 
If  the  change  of  direction  be  less  than  90°,  the  shifting  may 
be  due  to  diurnal  rotation  alone ;  if  it  be  less  than  180^,  tltt 
shifting  may  be,  and  is  probably,  due  to  (1)  and  (2).  The 
sailor  has  therefore  no  proof  to  show  that  he  has  heem  in  a 
cyclone  unless  the  wind  during  the  storm  changed  its  directions 
more  than  180°.  Cyclones,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  oftea 
whirlwinds  in  a  storm.  This  maybe  illustrated  by  referrii^ 
again  to  our  miniature  whirlwinds  on  the  land ;  there  we  oflen 
see  a  number  of  them  at  one  time  and  about  the  same  place ;  and 
they  often  appear  to  skip,  raging  here,  then  disappearing  for  a 
moment,  then  touching  the  ground  again,  and  pursuing  the 
former  direction. 

802.  A  storm  within  a  gtorm. — Observations  have  proved  that 
this  is  the  case  on  land,  and  observations  have  not  establiahed 
that  this  is  not  tho  case  at  sea ;  observations  are  wanting  upon 
tliis  subject.  Tornadoes  on  the  land  often  divide  themselves^ 
sending  out  branches,  as  it  were.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whetii^ 
cyclones  do  not  do  the  same  at  sea ;  and  whether,  in  those  wide- 
spread and  devastating  storms  that  now  and  then  sweep  over  the 
ocean,  there  be  only  one  vortex  or  several;  and  if  only  one^ 
whether  the  whole  storm  partake  of  the  cyclone  character.  In 
other  words,  may  there  not  be  a  storm  within  a  storm — that  is,  a 
cyclone  travelling  with  the  storm  and  revolving  in  it  ?  X  ^sk 
the  question  because  the  theory,  as  at  present  expounded,  does 
not  satisfy  all  the  facts  observed ;  and  because  the  existence  of 
storms  or  whirlwinds  Within  a  storm  would. 

803.  The  Black  Sea  storm  of  1854.— The  celebrated  Black  Sea 
storm  of  1854,  whioh  did  so  mooh  damage  to  the  allied  fleet, 
is  still  maintained  by  some  to  be  a  true  cyclone ;  and  fay  tfae 
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obsemtiona  of  some  of  die  TMsels  a  cyclone  may  be  made  ont. 
Bnt  if  we  take  the  o1»ervationi  of  all  of  them,  and  discaaa  them 
upon  ilie  snpposition  tbat  the  whole  Btonn  wu  a  cyclone,  it 
will  pnaJe  any  one  to  make  anything  of  them.  Admiral  Fitz- 
roy,  in  Hk  Meteorological  Fapera  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
pnUiahed  diagrams  of  the  winds  as  observed  daring  that  etorm 
on  board  of  varions  Tessela  in  Tarions  parts  of  tbat  sea.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  reconcile  them  with  the  cyclone  theory.  Espy 
maintains  that  they  oonfirm  his  theory;  aikd  his  (§  787)  is  anti- 
cyclonic. 

804.  CyioM*  of  &e  Nor&  AUaatic—ThB  cylonea  of  the  Norlh 
Atlantio  take  their  rise  generally  (S  7R5)  somewhere  between 
the  patalleU  of  10°  and  20°  north.  They  take  a  westerly  course 
until  iJiey  &11  in  with  the  Gnlf  Stream,  when  they  tnm  about 
and  ran  along  npon  it  until  their  force  is  expended.  The  atmo- 
sphere over  the  Gulf  Stream  is  generally  well  charged  with 
moisture,  and  in  this  &ot  perhaps  will  be  fonnd  the  reason  why 
(5  176)  tiie  path  of  the  storm  is  laid  along  the  Onlf  Stream. 

8dG.  2%«  kurrieana  aaoson. — The  following  table  is  from  Birt's 
Handbook  of  Storms : 

Avera^  ifttmber  of  (T^OMt  or  Burrf eanai  vhich  havt  occHrrtd  m  dtjfer.til 
Uonthi  o/  Oie  Tear,  and  in  varUnu  Begiotu. 


Lpodiir. 

,^ 

FA 

lOr. 

iprt 

Mvij™jjal, 

4og. 

S.pt. 

o«. 

.^ 

2 

ToUl 

Wertlndiei    . 

1 

2 

4 

Ifl 

86 

M 

27 

113 

8.  iDduc  Ocea 

fl 

IH 

II) 

K 

4 

MBniitim.     . 

» 

\!> 

l!> 

K 

BayofBtmgBl. 

1 

1 

1 

7 

S 

1 

7 

fi 

a 

an 

» 

806.  Oydonet  m  &e  Mi*$i»t^pi  Tatteg. — The  vortex  of  a  cyclone 
is  often  and  aptly  compared  to  a  meteor.  I  have  often  observed 
the  paths  of  such  through  the  foresi^  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  path  of  one  of  ihete  "  whirlwinds"  as  they  are  there 
called  has  in  no  instance  that  has  iallen  under  my  observation 
been  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  broad.  There  the  track  of 
these  tornadoes  is  called  a  "wind-road,"  because  they  make  an 
avenue  through  the  wood  straight  along,  and  as  clear  of  treeH 
as  if  the  old  denizens  of  the  forest  had  been  felled  with  an  axe. 
I  have  seen  trees  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  the  top,  with  its  limbs,  lyini;  next  the  hole  whence 
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ihar yooIb  oaBie..  Nefw^elMBr  ifa»  p>M%[;i.<rf  iSbm  metenEv  'wboae 
nanow  path  was  nuntod  bj  dsvasMnon^  would  cmte  »  great 
commotiQit  in  tba  aic,  and  idi6V9  would  be  hi^  winda  laf^g  for 
seTeral  suks  on  eidiBr  Bide  of  tiia  "^  windHroad  J'  Bat  (%  799)  let 
us  oonsider  fbr  »moBBent  the  efibct  of  12»  divRmLrotatioii  of  tbe 
eartb  upon  one  of  tbase  n^ving  disss  WOO  mikB  in  diameter: 
its  beigbt  would  scarcely  be  twa  mxlasv  and  itr  1trirfmei»  woold 
not  be  as  great,  in  piopoition  to  its  diaaiater;  as  Inlf  liie  tiboGlmeai 
of  this  leaf  is  to  the  lengdi  of  an  indt..  I^w  tike  dsS&cBoeB  in 
rate  of  the  diurnal  rotation  between  the  northern  and  somtfaem 
limbs  of  the  diso  would  b&  saiBcieatt,  izrespective  of  any^  other 
power,  to  bveak  it  up.  Soppose  its  sontbem  fimb  to  be  in.  20" 
N.,  its  northern  limb  woold  be  1^0  nuksj  bbt*  17^,  fkrtiier 
nortii,  that  is,  in  37°.  Dinroal  rototioa  wonM  oarry  to  tiaa  east 
the  air  in  the  sovthem  limb  att^  mte  of  845)miileff  an^hxrar; 
but  when  this  same  air  oomes  round  on  the  nortlnem  Umbf 
diurnal  rotstien  woo)^  cany  it  eaaiHvard'at  the  rste  enlyef  720 
miles.  M^eauM  tike  wind  haiil»  in  a  partkmhnr  way,  it  does 
not  fbUow,  as  by  dic^gram  (§  790)  it  ha^  been  tdtown^  thai  it 
is  blowing  in  a  circle,  or  that  the  centre  of  the*  stonU'  is  at  xdght 
angles  to  its  line  of  direction. 

807.  Exbra4ro]ffical  galeB* — ^In  the  extca-tropical  regions  of  each 
hemisphere  furious  gales  of  wind  also  oconz.  One  of  these^ 
remarkable  for  its  violent  effects,  was  encountered  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1853,  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Sandy  Hook, 
latitude  39°  north,  longitude  70°  wesl^  by  the- "San  Franciaca'' 
steamHship.  That  ship  was  made  a  complete  wreck  in  a  few 
moments,  and  she  was  abandoned  by  the  survivors,  afEer  in- 
credible hardships,  exertions,  and  sufferings.  Some  months 
after  this  disaster  I  received  by  the  California  mail  Xhe  abstract 
log  of  the  fine  clipper  ship  *'  Bj^le  Wing"  (Ebenezer  H.  Linnell), 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  She  encountered  the  ill-lated 
steamer's  gale,  and  thus  describes  it:  ''^-Becen^er  24^.  Latitude 
39°  1 5'  north,  longitude  62°  32'  west.  First  part  threatening 
weather ;  shortened  sail ;  at  4  p.m.  close>reei^  the  top -sails  and 
furled  the  courses.  At  8  p jtT.  took  in  fbre  and  mijzien  top-sails  ; 
hove  to  under  close-reefed  main  topnsail  and  spencer,  the  ship 
lying  with  her  lee  rail  under  water,  nearly  on-  her  beam-ends. 
At  1  30  A.M.  the  fore  and  main  top-gallantrmasts  went  over  the 
side,  it  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane.  At  8  A.K.,  moderated ; 
a  sea  took  away  jib-boom  and  bowsprit  cap.    In  my  thiirty-one 
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j«tn^  ezpflffienoe  aft  0e%  I  Ikave  neTev  seen  a  typhoooL  or  karrir 
cane  80  asveie.  Lo«fe  two  men  crraEtboord — saved  one*  StoiVB 
skyi^ghl^  iKoke  mj  barometer,  etc.,  eto:."  Severe  galea  in  this 
past  of  the  Atlaaotio — t.  «.,  on  the  polar  side  of  tiie  calm  belt 
of  Cancer — rarely  ooonr  dnring  the  months  of  Jnne,  July, 
AngOBt,  and  Septsmber.  Thie  appears  to  be  tiie  time  when  the 
fiend»  ol  the  storm  are- most  baBil7  «t  wei^  in  the  West  Indies. 
During  tke  remainder  of  tbe«  year,  these  extnk^pical'  gaie% 
for  tlie  most  part,  oome  from  the  norths-west.  But  the  winter 
is  the  most  fianons  season  for  these  gales.  That  is  the  time 
when  the  Gnlf  Stream  has  brought  the  heat  of  sommer  and 
planed  it  (i  172)  in-  olosest  proximity  to  the  extremest  cold  of 
the  north.  And  there  should,  there&rs,  it  would  seem^  be  a 
conflict  between  these  extremes ;  consequently,  great  distnrbanoes 
in  the  ao>  and  a  violent  rush  from'  the  cold  to  the  waian.  In 
like  manner,  the  gales  that  most  prevail  in  the  extia^tropios  of 
the^  southern  hemisphoie  eome^  from  the  pole  and  the  west, ».  e., 
southv^west. 

808.  8him.  and  Btdn  dknis.— Storm*  and  Bain  Charts  for  the 
Atlantio  Oeean  h»ve  already  been  published  by  the  Observatory, 
and  others  ft»r  the  other  oceans  are  in  process  of  construction* 
The  object  of  such  charts  is  to  show  the  diiections  and  relative 
frequency  of  calms,  fc^,  lain,  thunder,  and  lightniDg:  These 
charts  are  very  instructive.  They  show  that  that  half  of  the 
atmoi^herieal  coating  of  the  earth  which  covers  the  northern 
hemisphere — if  we  may  take  as  a  type  of  the  whole  what  occurs 
on  either  side  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlanta  Ocean — is  ina  much- 
less  stable-  condition  than  that  which  covers  the  southern. 


CHAPTER.  XX. 

*  §  811-S42. — THE  wn^DS  op  the  southerjt  hemisphere. 

811.  BepetUion  often  neceaaary, — ^A  woek  of  this  sort,  which  is 
progressive,  must  necessarily  bear  with  it  more  or  less  of 
repetition.  It  embodies  the  results  of  the  most  extensive  system 
of  philosophical  observations,  physical  investigation,  and  friendly 
co-operation  that  has  ever  been  set  on  foot.  As  fisMsts  are  developed, 
theories  are  invented  or  expanded  to  reconcile  them.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  or  in  a  short  time  thereafter,  some  one  or  more  of 
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the  fleets  tliat  are  out  reoonnoitring  the  seas  for  na,  retama  with 
additioiial  facts  for  our  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Whetliar  these 
tend  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  theory  a  restatement  is  olten 
called  for ;  hence  the  repetition,  of  which  the  case  before  ns  is  an 
example. 

812.  The  S.E.  and  N^,  trade-vnnda  put  in  a  hdUmee. — The  i^cts 
stated  in  Chap.  XV.  go  to  show  that  the  south-east  trade-winds 
are  stronger  than  the  north-east.  The  barometer  tells  us  (§  643) 
that  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  20°  the  south-east  tx«de- 
winds  bear  a  superincumbent  pressure  upon  the  square  foot  cf 
nearly  4  pounds  greater  than  that  to  which  the  north-east  trades 
are  subjected.  Such  an  excess  of  superincumbent  pressure  upon 
a  fluid  so  elastic  and  subtle  as  air,  ought  to  force  the  sofuth-east 
trade-winds  from  under  it  more  rapidly  than  the  lighter  preeBoie 
forces  the  north-east.  Observations  showing  that  such  is  or 
is  not  the  case  should  not  be  ignored. 

813.  Obtervationa  by  2235  vessek. — ^I  have  the  separate  and 
independent  evidence  from  every  vessel  in  a  fleet  numbering  no 
less  than  2235  sail  to  show  that  the  S.E.  are  stronger  than  the 
N.E.  trades.  All  of  these  vessels  passed  through  both  systems  of 
trade-winds.  The  knots  run  per  hour  by  each  one  of  tham, 
as  they  passed  through  the  south-east  trades  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  through  both  systems  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  measared 
and  discussed  from  crossing  to  crossing.  The  average  result  in 
knots  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  table,  P.  433.  The  comparison 
is  confined  to  the  rate  of  sailing  between  the  parallels  of  10°  and 
25°.  because  this  is  the  belt  of  steadiest  trades. 

814.  Ships  med  aa  anemometers. — It  is  well  to  observe,  that  on 
each  of  these  three  oceans,  though  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
the  same,  the  course  steered  by  each  fleet  is  different ;  conse- 
quently, these  sailing  anemomeiers  are  at  different  angles  with  the 
wind ;  through  the  south-east  trades,  the  wind  is  nearly  aft  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  quartering  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  giving  an 
average  sailing  speed  of  7  knots  an  hour  in  the  latter,  and  of  6 
in  the  former ;  while  through  the  north-east  trades  the  average 
speed  is  6i  knots  an  hour  one  way  (N.W.  I  W.),  with  the  wind 
just  abaft  the  beam,  and  5f  the  other  (S.S.E.),  with  the  wind  at 
a  point  not  so  Saivourable  for  speed.  Indeed,  most  of  the  ships 
which  average  a  S.S.E.  course  through  this  part  of  the  northr 
east  trade-wind  belt  are  close  hauled ;  therefore  the  average 
strength  of  the  trades  here  cannot  be  fairly  compared  vdth  the 
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Average  Speed  of  Vettde  Bailing  through  the  Trad^-winda  of  the  North 

Atlantie  and  South  Indian  Ooean». 


Mouth. 


January 
February  . 
March  •  . 
April  •  . 
May  •  . 
June  •  • 
July  .  . 
August.  • 
September. 
October 
November . 
December . 

Means     . 


Knots  per  Hour  ftoai 


10°  to  160. 


■4 


&3I 


8 

7i 
8 

7^ 

^ 

6 
6 


6i 
6 

7 

7 

8 

7i 

8 

7i 

«J 
8 

6i 


I  r 


7f 


150  to  200. 


7* 
6 

7 

5f 

Gf 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6i 

6 

6f 


6i 


7 

6i 
7 

7i 
Si 

H 

8 
8 
7 
6i 


7i 


200  to  26°. 


if. 4 


6 
5 

5J 

4 

6J 

5* 
6i 

4| 
4 

6 

4* 
5i 


6 
6 

6J 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7J 

6| 
5f 

^i 
5 


H 


6i 


Avenige. 


7 
6 

6J 

6 

7 

7* 

6* 

5 

5 

6J 
5J 

6 


6J 


^1 


6J 
6 

6f 
6f 
7 

7* 

7f 

71 

7i 

7i 
6| 

6 


Ooaree  steered  through. 


N.E.  Trsdes.  |  &E.  Trades. 
(N.Ailautlc)j    (LOccsn.) 


N.  49^  W.  j  S.  09°  W. 
N.46    W. 


w 


S.  70^  W. 


N.47  W. 

N.48  W. 

N.46  W. 

N.  43  W. 

N.46  W. 

N.40  W.iS.  693W. 

N.  50  AV. 

N.  45  W. 

N.49  W. 

N.48  W. 


n 


t» 


»» 


»f 


t» 


N.  47«>  W. 


S.  69i"  W. 


ATeiage  course  steered  through  the  N.E.  trades  (N.  Atlantic  Ocean),  N.W. }  W. 
H  .,  S.E.  trades  (South  Indian    „    ),  W.S.W. 


Average  ditto  Owough  the  Trade-winds  of  the  North  and  South  AHaniie  Oceans* 


Moan'B. 


January  . 
February  . 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September . 
October 
November  . 
December  . 

Means    . 


Knots  per  Hour  from 


25°  to  20^.  1  2(|0  to  15°. 


■4 


6 
6* 

5J 
5 

5i 
6* 
5* 


1 


6* 


il 


sf 


h<. 


5 

51 

5 

5J 

*i 

iS 

64 

S4 

5 

5J 

6 

6 

7 

6 

H 

5J 

3t 

6i 

H 

6 

4 

6* 

*i 

5* 

5i 

6* 
6* 
6 

7J 
6* 

6 


6 


I60  to  1(P. 


^'1 


5| 

6 

6 

6f 

6* 

7 

6* 

6 

7 

5i 
6i 
6* 


61 


7 

7f 

7 
5 

4* 

4 

5 

41 
5* 
7« 


6. 


Average. 


6 

5i 
6 
6 
6 

6i 
6 

5| 
6* 
51 
6* 
6« 


6 


6 
6 

6* 

6* 
6 

5f 
6 

5i 

4* 

4* 

5 

5 


5f 


Coarse  steered  through. 


8.£.  Trades. 
(8.  AttanUc) 


W. 

w. 


N.  540  W. 

N.  55  W. 
N.55 
N.58 

N.55  W. 

N.55  W. 

N.55  W. 

N.55  W. 

N.55  W. 

N.  56  W. 

N.55  W. 

N.55  W. 


N.  550W.    S.  240E 


X.E.  Trades. 
(N.Athuitie.> 


8.  210  E. 
8.25  E. 
8.  22}  E. 
a  22}  E. 
8.  24|  £. 
8.28  £. 
8.  27  >. 
8.  28}  E. 
8.  22}  E. 
8.20  K. 
8.  22i^  E. 
8.  28*^  E. 


Average  course  steered  through  the  8.E.  trades  (8.  Atlantio),  N.W.  by  W. 
^  ^  NX  trades  (N.  Atlantic),  8.8.E. 

2  F 
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average  strengtli  where  the  fleet  have  free  wixids.  What  is  the 
difference  in  Ihe  strength  of  snch  winds,  which  impinging  upon 
the  sails,  each  at  the  particular  angle  indicated  above,  imparts  the 
aforesaid  velocities  ?  Moderate  winds,  snch  as  these  are»  give  a 
ship  her  highest  speed  generally  when  they  are  just  abaft  the 
beun,  as  they  are  for  a  north-west  course  through  the  north-^ast 
trades  of  the  North  Atlantic  So,  to  treat  these  ships  as  cmemo- 
meters  that  will  really  enable  ns  to  measure  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  winds,  we  should  reduce  the  average  knots  per 
hour  to  the  average  speed  of  a  mean  ship  sailing  through  average 
*'  trades  "  in  eaeh  ocean,  with  the  wind  impinging  upon  her  sails 
at  the  same  angle  for  all  three,  ss,  for  example,  just  abaft  the 
beam,  as  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

816.  Velocity  of  the  trade-winda. — ^Let  us  apply  to  the  average  speed 
through  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  such  a  correction. 
Through  the  former  the  wind  is  aft ;  through  the  latter,  quarter- 
ing. If  we  allow  two  knots  as  a  correction  for  the  one  and  one 
sa  a  correction  for  the  other,  we  shall  not  be  greatly  out.  Apply- 
ing such  corrections,  we  may  state  the  speed  of  a  mean  ship 
sailing  with  average  trades  just  abaft  the  beam  to  be  as  f<^oi 

Through  the  N.E.  of  the  K.  Atlantio      .         .      6}  knots  per  hour. 
S.E.      „      8.  Atlantio      .        .      8 
„         S.E.      „      S.  Indian  Ocean      .      8  „ 


*  That  this  oortection  ib  not  too  laige  la  indicated  not  only  by  the  esp^* 
menta  wliich  Admiral  Ghabannes,  in  oommand  of  the  French  fleet  on  tfaa 
coast  of  Brazil,  has  kindly  caiued.to  be  made  by  the  brig  "  Zebra,^'  bat  by 
experiments  which  he  has  subsequenfly  made  with  the  frigate  "Aloeate;,* 
ns  per  the  following  extracts  of  a  letter,  just  received  from  that  distingoished 
ofi^er,  dated — 

**  MgAte  <  L'AIocste,*  at  Moato  VUbo^  May  10.  isca. 

**  DsAR  Sib,--!  Mm  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  90ih  of  January  last,  whioh 
I  have  reeeiyed  with  the  duplicates  of  that  dated  Jannaiy  15th,  1859,  whidi 
yon  have  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  through  M.  de  Montholon,  as  well  as 
the  interesting  nautical  moaogimph  No.  1,  and,  finally,  the  manusoript  poaaagv 
from  an  article  relative  to  the  force  of  the  wixids  to  the  height  and  velocify  of 
clouds  and  wares.  I  regret  exoeedingly  that  I  have  not  under  my  onieta  a 
squadron  of  sailing  vessels  with  which  I  oould  put  to  sea*  and  devote  myself 
to  all  these  reaearches.  Unfortunately,  I  have  onhr  steamen  in  my  diviaiofB, 
with  tiM  sKoeptioQ  of  the  fkigate  which  carries  mv  flag,  and  political  ciitmm- 
stanoes  have  retained  me  almost  constantly  in  the  Ia  Plata.  I  am  now  ap. 
proaohing  the  end  of  my  oommand,  and  in  a  few  days  must  leave  MonleTideo 
to  engage  in  some  hydrographioal  works  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  afterwaxdi 
I  shaU  return  to  France,  where  I  expect  to  arrive  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
I  shall  not  ML  durii^  tiiis  voyage  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  sucn  aa  you 
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I  do  not  take  into  this  comparifion  tlie  force  of  the  N.E.  trades  on 
a  8JBJSL  conrse  (§  813),  because  the  wiads  along  this  route  are 
known  not  to  be  as  steady  as  they  are  feurther  away  from  the 
African  coast.  Thus  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  S.E.  trades 
are  stronger  than  the  K.E.,  a»d  90  (key  should  he  if  there  he  a  erod- 
ing ofunnda  in  the  calm  heli  ofCapricom, 

816.  Ditto  of  the  co/umter^radei, — ^The  counter-trades  of  the 
southern  henusphere  zaova,  as  before  stated,  towards  their  pole 
more  steadUy  and  briskly  than  do  the  oounter-trades  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  difference  of  the  strength 
of  these  two  winds,  I  cite  the  fsict  that  vessels  sailing  through 
the  latter,  as  from  New  York  to  England,  average  150  miles  a 
day.  Along  the  corresponding  latitudes  through  the  'former,  as 
on  a  voyage  to  Australia,  the  average  speed  is  upwards  of  200 
miles  a  day.  Goii^equently,  the  counter-trades  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  transport  in  given  times  larger  volumes  of  air  towards 
the  south  than  our  counter-trades  do  towards  the  north.  This 
air  returns  to  the  tropical  calm  belts  as  an  upper  current.  If, 
descending  there,  it  feeds  the  trade-winds,  then,  the  supply  being 
more  abundant  for  the  S.E.  trades  than  for  the  N.E.,  ^e  S.E. 
trades  must  be  the  stronger ;  and  so  they  are;  observations  prove 
them  so  to  be.  Thus  the  crossing  of  the  air  at  the  tropical  calm 
belts,  though  it  may  not  be  proved,  yet  it  is  shown  to  be  so  very 
probable  that  the  onus  of  proof  is  shifted.  It  now  rests  with 
those  who  dispute  the  crossing  to  prove  their  theory  the  true  one. 


have  indicated,  in  order  to  establiah  the  relative  ibree  of  the  trade-winds  In  the 
aonthem  and  in  the  northern  hemiBphere— nletermining  the  differences  of  velo- 
oity  ol  the  fidgate  vith  wind  aft  and  wind  abeam. 

*'  In  my  last  letter,  of  the  25th  of  January,  I  gave  yon  the  resnits  obtained 
by  the  brig  ■Zel»a,*  but  they  are  very  incomplete;  and  I  wish,  with  the 
Aloeate,'  to  detennine  the  oomparatiTe  veloetties  obtained  with  a  perfectly 
regnlar  wind  in  Uie  different  rates  of  going  from  the  nearest  the  wind  to  wind 
faU  aft  It  is  evident  that  the  differences  observed  In  this  manner  will  be 
dependent  on  the  special  qualities  of  each  vessel  nsed  in  the  experiments,  and 
that  it  will  be  also  necessary  to  take  fnll  aooonnt  of  the  state  <x  the  sea ;  but 
by  multiplying  experiments^  one  will  certainly  arrive  at  an  average  in  which 
confidence  may  be  placed.  I  think  with  yon,  tiiat  for  a  ship  sailmg  6  knots, 
with  wind  full  aft,  there  will  be  an  inorease  of  speed  of  2'5  to  S  Imots,  with 
the  wind  a  little  abaft  the  beam.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
for  the  '  Alceste  *  thns  difference  sometimes  exceeds  8  knots.  My  next  letter 
will  give  yon  the  details  of  the  experiments  which  I  shall  have  made  in  this 
respect^  both  south  and  nocth  of  the  liue^  which  will  necessarily  lengtiien  my 
voyage  a  little.  I  am  too  anxious  to  co-operate  in  my  feeble  way  in  the  great 
worls  yon  are  carrying  on,  not  to  sacrifice  willingly  some  hours  daily  whenever 
circmnstaooes  will  permit'* 

2  F  2 
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817.  T%e  wwet  <Aey  ^et  mp. — ^Aniredat  this  point,  another  view 
in  the  field  of  conjectore  is  prcwmted,  which  it  is  proper  wb 
should  panae  to  conaider.     The  movementi  of  the  atmo^here  on 
the  polar  side  of  40°  N.  are,  let  it  he  repeated,  by  no  means  so 
constant  from  the  west,  nor  is  the  etrengdi  of  the  westeii j  windb 
there  nearly  so  great  on  the  aTenge  as  it  is  in  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  south.     This  fiust  is  well  known  among   mari- 
ners.   Every  one  who  has  sailed  in  that  soothem   girdle  of 
wateni  which  belt  the  earth  on  the  polar  side  of  40%  has  been 
struck  with  the  force  and  trade-like  r^nlarity  of  the  wester! y 
winds  which  prevail  there.  The  waves  driven  before  theae  winds 
assume  in  their  regularity  of  form,  in  the  magnitude  of  their  pro- 
portions,  and  in  the  statelineas  of  their  march,  an  aspect  of 
majestic  grandeur  that  the  billows  of  the  sea  never  attain  else- 
where.   No  such,  waves  are  found  in  the  trade- winds ;     for, 
though  the  S.E.  trades  are  quite  as  constant,  yet  they  have  n<jt 
the  force  to  pile  the  water  in  such  heaps,  nor  to  arrange  the 
waves  so  orderly,  nor  to  drive  them  so  rapidly  as  those  **  brave  " 
winds  do.    There  the  billows,  chasing  each  other  like  skipping^ 
hills,  look,  with  their  rounded  crests  and  deep  hollows,  more  liko 
mountains  rolling  over  a  plain  than  the  waves  which  we  ar^ 
accustomed  to  see.    Many  days  of  constant  blowing  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  ocean  are  required  to  get  up  snbh  waves.     It  is  these 
winds  and  waves  which,  on  the  voyage  to  and  from  Australia, 
have  enabled  the  modem  clipper-ship  to  attain  a  speed,  and,  day 
after  day,  to  acoomplish  runs  which  at  first  were  considered  even 
by  the  nautical  world,  as  fabulous,  and  are  yet  regarded  by  all 
with  wonder  and  admiration. 

818.  A  melecrologicai  coroUcaj. — Seeing,  therefore,  that  we  can 
bring  in  such  a  variety  of  &cts  and  circumstances,  all  tending; 
to  show  that  the  S.E.  totde-winds  are  stronger  than  the  N.E.,  and 
that  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  on  the  polar  side  of  40^  S. 
are  stronger  and  more  constant  than  their  antcBcian  fellows  of 
the  north,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  fact  established,  independently 
of  the  conclusive  proof  afforded  by  Plate  XIIL,  that  the  general 
system  of  atmospherical  circulation  is  more  active  in  the  southern 
than  it  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  And,  seeing  that  it  blows 
with  more  strength  and  regularity  from  the  west  in  the  extra- 
tropical  regions  of  the  southern  than  it  does  in  the  extra-tropical 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  should  deduce,  by  way 
of  corollary,  that  the  counter  trades  of  the  south  are  not  so  eaaily 
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arrested  in  their  conrae,  or  tinned  back  in  their  circuits,  as  an 
those  of  the  north.    Consequently,  moreover,  we  should  notj 
either  in  the  trades  or  the  counter-trades  of  the  southern  hemi« 
sphere,  look  for  as  many  calms  as  in  those  of  the  northern 
systems. 

819.  FacU  eaiabUsked, — ^Wherefore,  holding  to  this  corollary, 
we  may  consider  the  following  as  established  Deicts  in  the  meteor- 
ology of  the  sea :  That  the  S.E.  trade-winds  are  stronger  than  the 
N.E. ;  that  the  N.W.  passage-winds — the  counter-trades  of  the 
south — are  stronger  and  less  liable  to  interruption  in  their  cir- 
cuits than  the  S.W.,  the  counter-trades  of  the  north ;  that  the 
atmospherical  circulation  is  more  regular  and  brisk  in  the  south- 
em  than  it  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and,  to  repeat :  since 
the  wind  moves  in  its  circuit  more  briskly  through  the  southern 
than  it  does  through  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  consequently 
has  less  time  to  tarry  or  dally  by  the  way  in  the  south  than  in 
the  north;  hence  the  corollary  just  stated.  But  observations, 
also,  as^well  as  mathematically-drawn  inferences,  show  that  calms 
are  much  less  prevalent  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  For  this 
inference  observations  are  ample ;  they  are  grouped  together  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  both  on  the  Pilot  and  the  Storm 
and  Hain  Charts.  These  charts  have  not  yet  been  completed 
for  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  as  far  as  they  have  been  constructed 
the  facts  they  utter  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  terms  of 
this  corollary. 

820.  Aimo9j^^iericdl  drealaUon  more  active  in  Uie  tauthem  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere, — These  premises  being  admitted,  we  may 
ascend  another  round  on  this  ladder,  and  aigue  that,  since  the 
atmosphere  moves  more  briskly  and  in  more  constant  streams 
through  its  general  channels  of  circulation  in  the  southern  than 
it  does  through  them  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  and  that, 
since  it  is  not  arrested  in  its  courses  by  calms  as  often  in  the 
former  as  it  is  in  the  latter,  neither  should  it  be  turned  back  b}"* 
the  way,  so  as  to  blow  in  gales  from  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  general  circulation  carries  it.  The  atmosphere,  in 
its  movements  along  its  regular  channels  of  circulation,  may  be 
likened,  that  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  a  ikat  railway  train ; 
that  of  the  northern  to  a  slow.  The  slow  train  ma\,  when 
^*  steam  is  up,"  run  as  fast  as  the  fast  train,  but  it  is  not  obliged 
to  get  through  so  quick ;  therefore  it  may  dally  by  the  way,  stop, 
run  back,  and  still  be  through  in  time.    Not  bO  the  fast ;  it  has  not 
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Hme  to  stop  often  or  to  nm  back  fiir ;  neithor  lurro  llie  ooimter' 
tndaa  of  tlie  south  tune  to  blow  bMdcward ;  eoiifleqiieiitl j,  mdi 
being  the  oonditions,  we  Bhonld  also  expect  to  find  in  the  extrm- 
tropical  80oth  a  gale  with  easting  in  it  much  more  seldom  than 
in  the  extra-tropical  north. 

821.  Oalm  m  ike  kn  AeMupAeroi.— -  We  ahall  appeal  to  observa- 
tions for  the  oorrectnesB  of  this  conjeotnr&,  and  cLum  §oir  it»  also, 
as  presently  will  appear,  the  dignity  of  an  established  trath  in 
marine  meteorology. 


Awerage  Number  {to  Uu  1000  OUmvatiau)  of  Oidt»,  with  EtmHng  amd  wiA 
Weeting  in  them,  between  the  eorreeponding  ParaUde  in  the  North  and  Somlh 
Adantie^  as  shown  bff  the  Btarm  ana  Bain  Charts. 


1    Konh. 

'    Siiailft. 

Namber  of  OliserratioDa    .     . 

17,274 

8,756 

Between  400  and  450, 

Galea  in  1000  do^  wiUi  easting 

SS 

12 

„           »      tf            wealing 

66 

82 

Number  of  Obseirationa^  . 

11.425 

5,548 

Between  45<' and  50^. 

Gales  in  1000  do.,  with  easting 

24 

1 

(    «           «...            weating 

106 

ei 

Number  of  Obaerrationa    .     . 

4,816 

5.16» 

Between  (KP  and  55^, 

Gales  in  1000  do.,  with  easting 

24 

10 

H            „      „             westing 

144 

97 

Thns  the  Storm  and  Bain  Charts  show  that  between  the  p^^l^l^f 
of  40°  and  65°  there  were  in  the  northern  hemisphere  83,515 
observatioDS,  and  that  for  every  1000  observations  there  were 
24  gales  with  easting  and  105  with  westing.  That  in  the  aonth- 
em,  there  were  19,473  observations,  and  for  every  1000  of  these 
there  weie  5  gales  with  easting  and  80  with  westing  in  them. 
Those  for  the  southern  hemisphere  are  only  for  that  part  of  tbe 
ocean  through  which  vessels  pass  on  their  way  to  and  fro  aronnd 
Cape  Horn.  That  part  of  this  route  which  lies  between  40°  and 
65°  S.,  is  under  the  lee  of  South  America ;  and  Patagonia,  ihaX 
lies  east  of  the  Andes,  is  almost  a  rainless  region ;  consequent!  j» 
we  might  expect  to  find  more  unsteady  winds  and  fewer  rains  in 
that  part  of  the  ocean  where  the  observations  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  tabled  were  made  than  we  should  expect  to  meet  with 
well  out  to  sea,  as  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  thousand  milee 
to  the  eastward  of  Patagonia.  So  that  the  contrast  presented  by 
the  above  statement  would  probably  be  much  greater  did  our 
observations  extend  entirely  across  the  Soutli,  as  they  do  across 
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the  North  At]aatio.  But  as  it  is,  tlie  oontnuErt  is  yery  flrtriJdng. 
In  some  aspects,  llie  meteofologioal  i^nts  of  tlie  two  bemi- 
spheres,  especiaUj  those  foroes  which  control  the  winds  and  the 
weather,  differ  very  much.  Hie  difference  is  so  wide  as  to  sug- 
gest greater  regularity  and  rapidity  of  circulation  on  one  side  of 
the  eqnator  than  en  the  other. 

822.  CkUfM  in  (he  two  hemi8pherm.-^Average  Nwmber  of  Cahns  to  the  1000  Ob- 
servationB  heiwem  the  ParaUda  of  90^  and  55^,  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantie, 
and  between  Ote  Fa/mliaB  ef90''amd9fP4nihB  North  and  Bmrik  Facifie  Oeeane^ 
as  ehown  by  Ae  PdU  Charts, 


Atlanac 

I^flc 

Between  Um  Pinllelfl  of 

Korth. 

Smth. 

North. 

Stonth. 

80<^  find  350,  No.  of  OfaservatioDS. 

.      12,985 

15,842 

22,730 

44,846 

Calms  to  the  1000  do.     .     .     . 

46 

26 

34 

35 

85^  and  ifP,  No.  of  ObservationB. 

.     »,196 

28,439 

13,939 

66,275 

GaimstothelOOOcb.    .     .     . 

87 

24 

31 

23 

40^  and  45^,  No.  of  Obeervations. 

.     '      16,363 

8,203 

12,400 

31,889 

Calms  to  the  1000  do.    .     .     . 

.     •             45 

27 

53 

23 

450  and"  50^,  No.  of  ObtervaHoiis . 

.     .       8,907 

4,183 

15,897 

4,940 

Calms  to  tlte  1000  do.     .     . 

.     .             38 

25 

35 

21 

50 -^  and  55^,  No.  of  Ohtervations 

.     .       8,519 

8,660 

32,804 

9,728 

Calms  to  the  1000  do.    .     .     . 

.     .             40 

16 

32 

17 

55^  and  60^,  No.  of  OfaBertatioiis 

•          •                   •  « 

• . 

15,470 

9,111 

Calms  to  the  1000  do.    .   .. 

■          •                   *  • 

■ . 

43 

21 

Total  No.  of  Ohserrations    , 

.     .     68,050 

55,327 

113,240  166,829 

Ayenige  Calms  to  the  1000  c 

lo.  .             41 

24 

39 

25 

Each  one  of  these  obserrations  embraces  a  period  of  eight  hours ; 
the  grand  total,  if  arranged  oonsecntively,  with  the  observations 
drawn  ont  each  to  occupy  its  period  separately,  would  be  equal 
to  373  years.  They  exhibit  several  curious  and  suggestive  facts 
concerning  the  difference  of  the  atmospherical  stability  in  the 
two  hemispheres. 

823.  T%eproj^dlmg  power  of  the  mnclf.— If  we  would  discover 
the  seat  of  those  foroes  which  produce  this  difference  in  the 
dynamical  status  of  the  two  great  aerial  oceans  that  envelop  our 
planet,  we  should  search  for  them  in  the  unequtd  distribution  of 
land  and  water  over  the  two  hemispheres.  In  one  the  wind  is 
interrupted  in  ita  circuits  by  the  continental  masses,  with  their 
wooded  plains,  their  snowy  mantles  in  winter,  their  sandy 
deserts  in  summer,  and  their  mountain  ranges  always.    In  the 
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other  there  is  but  little  land  and  less  snow.  On  the  polar  Bide 
of  40^  S.  especially,  if  we  exoept  the  small  remnant  of  this  con* 
tinent  that  protrudes  beyond  that  parallel  in  the  direction  of 
Cape  Horn,  there  is  scarcely  an  island.  All  is  sea.  There  the 
air  is  never  dry ;  it  is  always  in  contact  with  a  vaponr-giving 
surface ;  consequently,  the  winds  there  are  loaded  with  moisture, 
which,  with  every  change  of  temperature,  is  either  inciieased.  by 
farther  evaporation  or  diminished  by  temporary  condensation. 
Tke  propelling  power  of  the  mnda  m  ike  aouihem  hemupkere  rendeg 
chiefly  in  the  latent  heal  of  the  vapour  tohieh  (key  tuck  up  from  the 
engirdling  aea  on  the  paler  tide  of  Ccqpricom. 

824.  lAeuL  Van  Oough'e  Storm  and  Bain  Charts,— The  Stoxm 
and  Bain  Charts  show  that  within  the  trade-wind  regions  of  both 
hemispheres  the  calm  and  rain  curves  are  symmetrical ;  that  in 
the  extra-tropical  regions  the  symmetry  is  between  the  calm  and 
fog  carves ;   and  also,  especially  in  the  souihem  hemisphere, 
between  the  gale  and  rain  curves.     Lieutenant  Van  €k)ugh9  of 
the  Dutch  Navy,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  connection  be- 
tween storms  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  temperatarx) 
of  the  sea,*  presents  a  storm  and  rain  chart  for  that  region*    It  is 
founded  on  17,810  observations,  made  by  500  ships,  upon  wind 
and  weather,  between  14°  and  32°  E.,s  and  33°  and  37°  S.     By 
that  chart  the  gale  and  rain  curves  are  so  symmetrical  that  the 
phenomena  of  rains  and  gales  in  the  extra-l3x>pical  seas  present 
themselves  suggestively  as  cause  and  effect.     The  general  storm 
and  rain  charts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  prepared  at  the  National 
Observatory,  Washington,  hold  out  the  same   idea.      Let  os 
examine,  expand,  and  explain  this  ftLct 

825.  The  "  brave  west  winds  "  caused  htf  rarefaction  in  the  ontorcfte 
regions, — We  ascribe  the  trade-winds  to  the  equatorial  calm-belt. 
But  to  what  shall  we  ascribe  the  counter-trades,  particularly  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  which  blow  with  as  much  regulari^ 
towards  the  pole  as  the  north-east  trades  of  the  Atlantic  do 
towards  the  equator  ?  Shall  we  say  that  those  winds  are  drawn 
towards  the  south  pole  by  heat,  which  causes  them  to  expand  and 
ascend  in  the  antarctic  regions?  It  sounds  somewhat  para- 
doxical to  say  that  heat  causes  the  winds  to  blow  towards  the 
poles  as  well  as  towards  the  equator ;  but,  after  a  little  explanar- 
tion,  and  the  passing  in  review  of  a  few  facts  and  circumstances, 

*  Be  Stormen  nabij  de  BiaQp  de  Goedo  Hope  in  verbond  bcachouwd  met  'le 
Tempeiatuur  der  Zee. 
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perhaps  the  paradox  may  disappear.  It  is  held  as  an  established 
faoi  by  meteorologists  that  the  average  amount  of  precipitation  is 
greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but 
this,  I  imagine,  applies  rather  to  the  land  than  the  sea.  On  the 
polar  side  of  40°  it  is  mostly  water  in  the  southern,  mostly  land 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  only  now  and  then,  and  on 
rare  occasions,  that  ships  cany  rain-gauges  to  sea.  We  can 
determine  by  quantitive  measurements  the  difference  in  amount 
of  precipitation  on  the  land  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  this  determination,  I  imagine,  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
general  remark  that  the  rain-fall  is  greater  for  the  northern  than 
it  is  for  the  southern  hemisphere.  But  we  have  few  hyeto- 
graphic  measurements  for  quantity  at  sea;  there  the  determina- 
tions are  mostly  numerical.  Our  observers  report  the  "  times  " 
of  precipitation,  which,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail, 
or  snow,  is  called  by  the  charts,  and  in  this  discussion,  rain. 
Among  such  a  large  corps  of  observers,  rain  is  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  omitted  in  the  log ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the  charts 
do  not  show  as  many  **  times  "  with  rain  as  there  are  *'  times  " 
aduaUy  with  rain  at  sea.  This  omission,  however,  is  as  likely  to 
occur  in  one  hemisphere  as  in  the  other.  Still,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  rains  oftener  in  all  parts  of  the  sea  than  our 
observations,  or  the  rain  charts  that  are  founded  on  them, 
indicate. 

826.  Belaiwe  frequencjf  of  raina  and  galea  at  sea. — ^With  the 
view  of  comparing  the  rains  at  sea  between  the  parallels  of  55° 
and  60°,  both  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  we  have  taken 
from  the  charts  the  following  figures : 

Boath  Atlnntio—Obserratiotis,  S410 :    galeB,    1228;      raina,     1105 
North  Atlantic—  n  526;       .,  185;         ,.  64 

Gales  to  the  1000  obflenrations  .   .  S.  Atlantic,  146 ;  N.  Atlantic,  256 
Bains,      „  „  ..  8.  Atlantic,  131 ;  N.  Atlantic,  121 

That  is,  for  every  10  gales,  there  are  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
9  rains,  and  in  the  northern  4.7.  In  which  hemisphere  does 
most  water  &11  on  the  average  during  a  rain  at  sea  ?  Observa- 
tions do  not  tell,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  philosophical  reason 
why  it  should  rain  not  only  oftener,  but  more  copiously  at  sea, 
especially  in  the  extra-tropical  regions,  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere than  in  those  of  the  northern.  On  the  polar  side  of 
40°  N.,  for  example,  the  land  is  stretched  out  in  continental 
masses,  upon  the  thirsty  bosom  of  which,  when  the  air  drops 
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down  its  load  of  moutnre,  onlj  a  portion  of  it  can  be  talEfiti  «p 
again ;  the  rest  is  absorbed  l^  ^e  earth  to  feed  the  springs.  CHi 
the  polar  side  of  40^  S.  we  haTe  »  water  instead  <^  a  land  snrfiMse, 
and  as  fast  as  precipitation  takes  place  there,  the  ooeon  ve- 
plenishes  the  air  with  moistoie  again.  It  may  conseqnentljr  h» 
assumed  l^at  a  high  dew-point, — at  least  one  as  h%h  as  the 
ocean  can  maintain  in  contact  with  winds  blowing  over  it,  aaid 
going  from  warmer  to  cooler  latitudes  all  the  time — ^is  the 
normal  condition  of  the  air  on  the  polar  side  of  40°  S.,  whex^aa 
on  the  polar  side  of  40°  N.  a  low  dew-point  prevails.  The  rrren 
to  the  north  of  40°,  I  reckon,  coold  not,  if  thej  were  all  coii- 
verted  into  steam,  supply  vapour  enough  to  make  np  this 
average  difference  of  dew-point  between  the  two  hemispheres. 
The  symmetry  of  the  rain  and  storm  curves  on  the  polar  side  of 
40°  S.  suggests  that  it  is  the  condensation  of  this  vapour  which, 
with  the  liberation  of  its  latent  heat,  gives  such  activity  and 
regularity  to  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  other 
he  mi  sphere. 

827.  The  rcdn-faU  of  Cape  Horn  and  Cherrapcmfie.'^  On.  ihe  polar 
side  of  40°  S.,  near  Cape  Horn,  the  gauge  of  Captains  King  and 
Fitzroy  showed  a  rain-fall  of  153.75  inches  in  41  days.  These 
is  no  other  place  except  Cherraponjie  where  the  precipitation 
approaches  this  in  amount.  Cherraponjie  (§  299)  is,  it  has 
already  been  stated,  a  mountain  station  in  India,  4500  feet  high, 
which,  in  latitude  25°  N.,  acts  as  a  condenser  for  the  monsoons 
fresh  from  the  sea.  But  on  the  polar  side  of  latitude  45°,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  it  is,  except  along  the  American  shares  of 
the  North  Pacific,  a  physical  impossibility  that  there  shonld  be  a 
region  of  such  precipitation  as  King  and  Pitzroy  found  on  the 
western  slopes  of  Patagonia — a  physical  impossibility,  becaofie 
that  peculiar  combination  of  conditions  required  to  produce  a 
Patagonian  rain-fall  is  wanting  on  the  polar  side  of  45°  N. 
There  is  in  the  North  Atlantic,  water  surface  enough  to  afford 
vapour  for  such  an  amount  of  precipitation.  In  the  North 
Pacific  the  water  surface  maybe  broad  and  ample  euongh  to 
afford  the  vapour,  but  in  neither  of  these  two  northern  sheets  of 
water  are  the  winds  continuous  enough  from-  the  westward  to 
bring  in  the  requisite  quantities  of  vapour  irom  the  sea.  More- 
over, if  the  westerly  winds  of  the  extra-tropical  north  were  as 
steady  and  as  strong  as  are  those  of  the  south,  there  is  lacking  in 
the  north  that  continental  relief — ^mountain  ranges  xising  ab- 
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mptly  out  of  tbe  sea,  or  separated  from  it  only  by  lowlands — 
that  seems  to  he  necessary  to  bring  down  the  rain  in  snch  floods. 
(]!olonel  Sykes*  qnotes  i^e  rain-fall  of  Gheriaponjie  at  605.25 
inches  for  the  214  days  from  April  to  October,  the  season  of  the 
sonth-west  monsoons.  Computing  the  Cape  Horn  rains  according 
to  the  ratio  given  by  King  and  Fitzroy  for  their  41  days  of 
observations,  we  should  have  a  rain-&ll  in  Patagonia  of  825 
inches  in  214  days,  or  a  yearly  amount  of  1368.7  inches. 
!N  either  the  Cape  Horn  rains,  nor  the  rains  anywhere  at  sea  on 
the  polar  side  of  45^  8.,  are  periodical.  They  are  continuous ; 
more  copious,  perhaps,  at  some  seasooB  of  the  year  than  at 
others,  but  abundant  at  all. 

828.  Inftuemx  of  highlands  upon  ptedpUaUon.^^  Now,  considering 
the  extent  of  water  surfiAce  on  the  polar  side  of  the  south-east 
trade-wind  belt,  we  see  no  reason  why,  on  these  parallels,  the 
engirdling  air  of  that  great  watery  zone  of  the  south  should  not, 
entirely  around  the  earth,  be  as  heavily  charged  with  vapour  as 
was  that  which  dropped  this  flood  upon  the  Patagonian  hills.  If 
those  mountains  had  not  been  there,  the  condensation  and  the 
consequent  precipitation  would  probably  not  have  been  as  great, 
because  the  condUions  cU  nea  are  less  apt  to  produce  rain ;  but  the 
quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air  would  have  been  none  the  less, 
which  vapour  was  being  borne  in  the  channels  of  circulation 
towards  the  antarctic  regions  for  condensation  and  the  liberation 
of  its  latent  heat ;  and  we  make,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  no 
violent  supposition,  if,  in  attempting  to  explain  this  activity  of 
circulation  south  of  the  equator,  we  suppose  a  cloud  region,  with 
a  combination  of  conditions  in  the  antarctic  circle  peculiarly 
favourable  to  heavy  and  almost  incessant  precipitation.  But, 
before  describing  these  conditions,  let  us  turn  aside  to  inqtdre 
how  far  precipitation  in  the  supposed  cloud  region  of  the  south 
may  assist  in  giving  force  and  regularity  to  the  winds  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

829.  The  latent  heat  ofvapow. — If  we  take  a  measure,  as  a  cubic 
foot,  of  ice  at  zero,  and  apply  heat  to  it  by  means  of  a  steady 
flame  that  will  give  off  heat  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  in  such  quan* 
tities  that  just  enough  heat  may  be  imx>arted  to  the  ice  to  raise 
its  temperature  1°  a  minute,  we  shall  find  that  at  the  end  of 
32  minutes  the  ice  vrill  be  at  82^.    The  ice  will  now  begin  to 

*  Beport  of  the  British  Association  Ibr  1852,  p.  256. 
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melt ;  but  it  and  its  water,  the  heat  being  continued,  will  re- 
main at  32*^  for  140  minutes,  when  all  the  ioe  will  have  beoome 
water  at  32*^*.  This  140^  of  heat,  which  is  enough  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  140  cubic  feet  of  ice  one  d^^ree  from  any  point 
below  32^,  has  been  rendered  latent  in  the  process  of  liquefiKV 
tion.  Freeze  this  water  again,  and  this  latent  heat  will  become 
sensible  heat,  for  heat  no  more  than  ponderable  matter  can  be 
annihilated.  But  if,  after  the  cubic  foot  ot  ioe  has  been  con- 
verted into  water  at  32^,  we  continue  the  uniform  supply  of  be«t 
as  before  and  at  the  same  rate,  the  water  will,  at  the  expiration 
of  180  minutes  more,  reach  the  temperature  of  212° — the  boiling 
point — and  at  this  temperature  it  will  remain  for  1030  minutes, 
notwithstanding  the  continuous  supply  of  heat  during  the  in- 
terval. At  the  expiration  of  this  1030  minutes  of  boiling  heat, 
the  last  drop  of  water  will  have  been  converted  into  steam ;  bnt 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  will  be  that  only  of  the  boiling 
water ;  thus,  in  the  evaporation  of  every  measure  of  water,  heat 
enough  is  rendered  latent  during  the  process  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  1030  such  measures  one  degree.  If  this  vapour  be 
now  condensed,  this  latent  heat  will  be  set  free  and  beoome 
sensible  heat  again.  Hence  we  perceive  that  every  rain-drop 
that  falls  from  the  sky  has,  in  its  process  of  condensation,  ev<dved 
heat  enough  to  raise  one  degree  the  temperature  of  1030  rain- 
drops. But  if  instead  of  the  liquid  state,  as  rain,  it  come  down 
in  the  solid  state,  as  hail  or  snow,  then  the  heat  of  fluidity, 
amounting  to  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  140  additional 
drops  one  degree,  is  also  set  free. 

830.  The  cause  of  the  hoistermu  weather  off  Ck^  Horn, — We 
have  in  this  fact  a  dew  to  the  violent  wind  which  usually  accom- 
panies hail-storms.  In  the  hail-Btorm  congelation  takes  place 
immediately  after  condensation,  and  so  quickly  that  the  heai 
evolved  during  the  two  processes  may  be  considered  as  of  one 
evolution.  Consequently,  the  upper  air  has  its  tempentnre 
raised  much  higher  than  could  bo  done  by  the  condensing  only. 
So  also  the  storms  which  have  made  Cape  Bom  famous  are  so 
doubt  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  heavy  Patagonian  lain- 
&1L  The  latent  heat  which  is  liberated  by  the  vapour  as  it  is 
condensed  into  rain  there,  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  great  is- 
tomescence  in  the  air  of  the  upper  regions  round  about  them, 

*  See  Espy's  FhiloBophy  of  Btorms. 
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whiok  in  tnm  prodnces  commotion  in  the  air  below.  But  this  is 
digressive.  Therefore  let  ns  take  up  the  broken  thread,  and 
suppose,  merely  for  illustration,  such  a  rain-fall  as  King  and 
Fitzroj  encountered  in  Patagonia  to  have  taken  place  under  the 
supposed  cloud  region  of  the  antarctic  circle,  and  to  have  been 
hail  or  snow  instead  of  rain,  then  the  total  amount  of  caloric 
set  free  among  the  clouds,  in  those  41  days  of  such  a  flood,  would 
he  enough  to  raise  from  freezing  to  boiling  six  and  a  half  times 
as  much  water  as  felL  But  if  the  supposed  antarctic  precipita- 
tion come  down  in  the  shape  of  rain,  then  the  heat  set  free 
would  be  sufficient  only  to  raise  from  freezing  to  boiliug  about 
5}  as  much  water  as  the  flood  brought  down.  We  shall  have, 
perhaps,  a  better  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  be  set 
free  in  the  condensation  and  congelation  in  the  antarctic  regions 
of  an  much  vapour  as  it  took  to  make  the  Patagonian  rain-fall, 
if  we  vary  the  illustration  by  supposing  this  rain-fall  of  153.75 
inches  to  extend  over  an  area  of  1000  square  miles,  and  that  it 
fell  as  snow  or  hail.  The  latent  heat  set  free  among  the  clouds 
during  these  41  days  would  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point  all  the  water  in  a  lake  1000  square 
miles  in  area  and  S'6i  feet  in  depth.  The  unknown  area  of  the 
antarctic  is  eight  millions  of  square  miles.  We  now  see  how  the 
cold  of  the  poles,  by  ^icilitating  precipitation,  is  made  to  react 
and  develop  heat  to  expand  the  air,  and  give  force  to  the  winds. 
831.  Offices  of  icebergs  in  the  meteorological  machinery.  —  Thus 
we  obtain  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  may  contemplate, 
in  a  new  aspect,  the  icebergs  which  the  antarctic  regions  send 
forth  in  such  masses  and  numbers.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
meteorol<^cal  machinery  of  our  planet.  The  offices  which  they 
perform  as  such  are  most  important,  and  oh,  how  exquisite! 
While  they  are  in  the  process  of  congelation  the  heat  of  fluidity 
is  set  free,  which,  whether  it  be  liberated  by  the  freezing  of 
water  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  rain-drop  in  the  sky, 
helps  in  either  case  to  give  activity  and  energy  to  the  southern 
system  of  circulation  by  warming  and  expanding  the  air  at  its 
place  of  ascent.  Thus  the  water,  which  by  parting  with  its  heat 
of  liqnefsMtion,  has  expended  its  meteorological  energy  in  giving 
dynamical  force  to  the  air,  is  like  the  exhausted  steam  of  the 
engine ;  it  has  exerted  its  power  and  become  inert.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  got  out  of  the  way.  In  the  grand  meteorological 
engine  which  drives  the  wind  through  his  circuits,  and  tempers 
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it  to  beast,  bird,  and  plant,  thia  waste  irater  is  oolleoted  into 
antarcdo  icebergs,  and  borne  away  by  the  cocraits  to  more 
genial  olimea,  where  the  latent  beat  of  flnidily  wbioh  they  dia- 
penaed  to  the  air  in  the  in^d  zone  ia  restored,  and  where  tbey 
are  again  resolved  into  water,  which,  approaching  the  torrid  ssone 
in  oooling  atreams,  again  joins  in  the  work  and  helps  to  cool  the 
air  of  the  trade-winds,  to  mitigate  dimaie,  and  moderate  the 
gale.  For,  if  the  water  of  southern  seas  ma^  warmer,  ev»poi«- 
tion  would  be  greater ;  then  the  S.E.  trade-winda  would  deliver 
vapour  more  abundantly  to  the  equatorial  calm  belts ;  this  would 
make  precipitation  there  more  copious,  and  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  heat  set  free  would  give  additional  velocity  to  the  in- 
rushing  trade- winds.  Thus  it  is,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
that,  parallel  for  parallel,  between  40°  (x  50^  north  and  aouth, 
trans-equatorial  seas  axe  cooler  than  cis-equatorial ;  thus  it  is  that 
icebergs  are  employed  to  push  forward  the  winds  ili  the  polar 
regions,  to  hold  them  back  in  the  equatorial ;  and  thus  it  is  that, 
in  contemplating  the  machinexy  of  the  air,  we  perceive  how  ice- 
bergs are  ''coupled  on,"  and  made  to  peifaan  the  w<«k  of 
regulator,  with  adjustments  the  most  beautifal,  and  oompeos*- 
tions  the  most  ezquisiie,  in  the  grand  machinery  of  tho  atmo- 
sphere* 

832.  The  ajUarcUe  calm  fiats  a  rsgiom  of  couakuU  preoigilaiiotL, — 
With  this  illustration  concerning  the  dynamical  force  which  flie 
winds  derive,  from  the  vapour  taken  up  in  one  climate  and  trans- 
ported to  another,  we  may  proceed  to  sikatch  those  physical 
features  which,  being  found  in  the  antarctic  circle,  would  be 
most  favourable  to  heavy  and  constant  precipitation,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  development  of  a  system  of  aerial  oiToiilatioi& 
peculiaaly  active,  vigorous,  and  regular  for  the  aqueous  hemi- 
sphere, as  the  southern  in  contrast  with  the  northern  one  may 
be  called.  These  vapour-bearing  winds  which  brought  the  rains 
to  Patagonia  are —  1  wish  to  keep  this  fact  in  the  reader's  mind 
— the  counter-trades  (§  257)  of  the  southern  hemi^here.  As 
such  they  have  to  perform  their  round  in  the  grand  system  of 
aerial  circulaticm,  and  as,  in  eveiy  i^stem  of  aerial  cbcnlation 
there  must  be  some  point  or  place  at  which  motion  ceases  to  be 
direct  and  commences  to  be  retrograde,  so  there  must  be  a  pisu^e 
somewhere  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  where  these  winds  cease 
to  go  forward,  stop,  and  commence  their  return  to  the  north; 
and  that  place  tf ,  in  cdl  probability,  within  the  animrcUc  regiona.     its 
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{oeciBe  locality  has  not  been  doionnixied,  but  I  aoppofie  it  to  be  a 
band  or  diao — bsl  area — ^withia  ike  polar  circle,  wbicb,  could  it 
be  explored,  would  be  founds  like  the  equatorial  calm  belt,  a 
phoe  of  light  airs  and  oalms,  of  ascending  oolnmns  of  air» — a 
region  of  clovda*  of  Tariable  winds,  and  constant  precipitation. 

833.  Aho  of  a  Uw  haromei&r. —  fiat,  be  ihat  as  it  may,  the  air 
which  these  Taponr-bearing  winds— Taponr-bearing  becanse  they 
blow  over  soch  an  inanense  tract  of  ooeaa — poor  into  ibis 
stopping-place  has  to  ascend  and  flow  off  as  an  npper  current,  to 
make  room  for  that  which  is  oantinnaUy  lowing  in  below.  In 
aBC«iding  it  expands  and  grows  cool,  and»  as  it  grows  cool,  con- 
densation of  its  "vaponr  commences ;  with  this,  vast  quantities  of 
hJbeaxt  heat,  which  c(mverted  the  water  oat  at  sea  into  Taponr  for 
these  winds,  «pe  set  free  in  the  upper  air.  There  it  reacts  by 
warming  the  ascending  columns^  cansing  them  still  fur&er  to 
expand,  and  so  ta  rise  higher  and  higher,  wh^  the  barometer 
SEoks  lower  and  lower.  This  reasoning  is  suggested  not  only  by 
the  facts  and  ciicnmstances  already  stated  as  well  known,  but  it 
derives  additional  plausibility  for  correctness  by  the  low  baro- 
meter of  these  regions.  In  the  equatorial  calm  belts  the  mean 
barometric  presnue  is  about  0.25  inch  less  than  it  is  in  the 
tiade-wiikls,  and  this  diminution  of  pressure  is  enou^  to  create 
a  perpetual  inflnx  of  the  air  from  either  side,  and  to  produce  the 
trade-winds.  Off  Cape  Horn  the  mean  barometric  pressure  *  is 
0.75  inch  less  than,  in  the  trade-wind  regions.  This  is  for  the 
paxallel  say  of  67'' — &°  S.  According  to  the  mean  of  2,472  baro- 
metric observations  made  along  that  part  only  of  the  route  to 
Australia  which  lias  between  the  meridians  of  the  Gape  of  Grood 
Hope  and  Melbourne,  the  mean  barometric  pressure  on  the  polar 
aide  of  42"^  S.  has  been  shown  by  Lieutenant  Yun  Gk>ugh,  of  the 
Xhitch  Navy,  to  be  0.33  inch  less  than  it  is  in  ihe  trade-winds. 
The  mean  pressure  in  this  part  of  the  South  Indian  Ocean  is, 
under  winds  with  eastij;^  in  them,  29.8  inches:  ditto,  under 
winds  with  westing,  29.6  inches.  Plate  I.  shows  a  supposed 
mean  pressure  in  the  pd&ar  calms  of  not  more  than  28.75  inches. 
The  barometric  curvei  page  468^  shows  with  a  higher  degree  of 
probability  that  the  mean  pressure  there  is  about  28.14  inches. 

634.  AqMou^  veqpour  tts  «suis  qf  hoik — ^To  what,  if  not  to  the 

•  Maiii7*8  SaOliig  mteiMam,  eth  9d^  1854^  p.  €82;  ditto,  8th  ed.,  1859^ 
voLii.,  p.450. 
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effects  of  the  condensation  of  vaponr  borne  by  those  snrchazged 
winds,  and  to  the  immense  precipitation  in  the  anstra]  regions, 
shall  we  ascribe  this  diminution  of  the  atmospherical  pressure  in 
high  south  latitudes?  It  is  not  so  in  high  north  latitudes, 
except  about  the  Aleutian  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  sea 
to  windward  is  also  wide,  and  where  precipitation  is  frequent, 
but  not  so  heavy.  The  steady  flow  of  '*  brave  "  winds  towvds 
the  south  would  seem  to  call  for  a  combination  of  physical  con- 
ditions about  their  stopping-place  in  the  antarctic  r^^ons, 
exceedingly  fiiYourable  to  rapid,  and  heavy,  and  constant  pre- 
cipitation there.  The  rain-fall  at  Cherraponjie  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Fatagonian  Andes  reminds  us  what  those  conditions  are. 
There  mountain  masses  seem  to  perform  in  the  ohambeiB  of  the 
upper  air  the  office  which  the  jet  of  cold  water  does  for  tiie 
exhausted  steam  in  the  condenser  of  the  eng^ine.  The  presence 
of  land,  not  water,  about  this  south  polar  stopping-place  is  there- 
fore suggested ;  for  the  sea  is  not  so  fitvourable  as  the  mountaioi 
are  for  aqueous  condensation. 

835.  The  topographical  features  of  the  aniarcUe  handa, — By  the 
terms  in  which  our  proposition  has  been  stated,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  demonstration  has  been  conducted,  the 
presence  in  the  antarctic  regions  of  land  in  large  masses  is  called 
for ;  and  if  we  imagine  this  land  to  be  relieved  by  high  mofun- 
tains  and  lofty  peaks,  we  shall  have  in  the  antarctic  continent  a 
most  active  and  powerful  condenser.  If,  i^in,  we  tax  imagina- 
tion a  little  farther,  we  may,  without  transcending  the  limits  of 
legitimate  speculation,  invest  that  unexplored  land  with 
numerous  and  active  volcanoes.  If  we  suppose  this  also  to  be 
the  case,  then  we  certainly  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  sources  of 
dynamical  force  sufficient  to  give  that  freshness  and  rigoar  to 
the  atmospherical  circolations  which  observations  hare  abun- 
dantly shown  to  be  peculiar  to  the  southern  hemispliere. 
Neither  under  such  physical  aspects  need  it  be  any  longer  con> 
eidered  paradoxical  to  ascribe  the  polar  tendency  of  the  *'  brave 
west  winds  "  to  rarefaction  by  heat  in  the  antarctio  circle.  This 
heat  is  relative,  and  though  it  be  imparted  to  air  far  below  the 
freezing-point,  raising  its  temperature  only  a  few  degreesi,  its 
expansive  power  for  that  change  is  as  great  when  those  lew 
degrees  are  low  down  as  it  is  when  they  are  high  up  on  the 
scale.  If  such  condensation  of  vapour  do  take  place,  tbra 
liberation  of  heat  and  expansion  of  air  must  follow^  and  con* 
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sequently  the  oblateness  of  the  atmospherical  covering  of  our 
planet  will  be  altered ;  the  flattening  about  the  poles  will  be 
relieved  by  the  intumescence  of  the  expanded  and  ascending  air, 
which,  protruding  above  the  general  level  of  the  aerial  ocean, 
will  receive  an  impulse  equatorially,  as  well  from  the  mere  de- 
rangement of  equilibrium  as  from  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the 
revolving  globe.  And  so  this  air,  having  parted  with  its 
moisture,  and  having  received  the  expansive  force  of  all  the 
latent  heat  evolved  in  the  process  of  vaporous  condensation,  will 
commence  its  return  towards  the  equator  as  an  upper  current  of 
dry  air, 

836.  A  perpelual  cyclone, — Arrived  at  this  point  of  the  investi- 
*  gation,  we  may  contemplate  the  whole  system  of  these  '*  brave 

west  winds  "  in  the  light  of  an  everlasting  cyclone  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  antarctic  continent  is  in  its  vortex,  about  which  the 
wind,  in  the  great  atmospherical  ocean  all  around  the  world, 
from  the  pole  to  the  edge  of  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  is  re- 
volving in  spiral  curves,  continually  going  with  the  hands  of  a 
watch,  and  twisting  from  left  to  right. 

837.  Discovery  of  design  in  ike  meteorological  machinery. — In 
studying  the  workings  of  the  various  parts  of  the  physical 
machinery  that  surrounds  our  planet,  it  is  always  refreshing 
and  profitable  to  detect,  even  by  glimmerings  never  so  faint, 
the  slightest  tracings  of  the  purpose  which  the  Omnipotent 
Architect  of  the  universe  designed  to  accomplish  by  any 
particular  arrangement  among  its  various  parts.  Thus  it  is 
in  this  instance:  whether  the  train  of  reasoning  which  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  follow  up,  or  whether  the  argu- 
ments which  we  have  been  adducing  to  sustain  it  be  entirely 
correct  or  not^  we  may,  from  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
that  we  have  passed  in  review,  find  reasons  sufficient  for  regard- 
ing in  an  instructive,  if  not  in  a  new  light,  that  vast  waste  of 
waters  which  surrounds  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  antarctic 
circle.  It  is  a  reservoir  of  dynamical  force  for  the  winds — a  re 
gulator  in  the  grand  meteorological  machinery  of  the  earth.  The 
heat  which  is  transported  by  the  vapours  with  which  that  sea 
loads  its  superincumbent  air  is  the  chief  source  of  the  motive 
power  which  gives  to  the  winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  as 
they  move  through  their  channels  of  circulation,  their  high  speed, 
great  regularity,  and  consistency  of  volume.  And  this  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  wonderful  machinery  of  sea  and  air  wo 
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obtain  from  comparing  together  the  relatmi  speed  of  veasela  as 
they  Bail  to  and  fro  npon  intertropical  seas  I 

838.  Indicaticmt  vihiek  iA«  windM  ajford  amcenwtg  Ae  mmeaqUond 
regions  of  the  satdh. — Snch  is  the  picture  which,  afler  no  little 
labour,  mnch  research,  and  some  thonght,  the  winds  have  enabled 
vm  to  draw  of  certain  nnexploied  portions  of  onr  planet  As  we 
have  drawn  the  picture,  so,  from  the  workings  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical machinery  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  we  judge  it  to  be. 
The  evidence  which  has  been  introduced  is  meteorologiGal  in  its 
nature,  circumstantial  in  its  character,  we  admit ;  but  it  shows 
the  idea  of  land  in  the  antarctic  regions — of  much  land,  and  bi^ 
land — to  be  plausible  at  least.  Not  only  so  :  it  suggests  that  a 
group  of  active  volcanoes  there  would  by  no  means  bo  incon- 
sistent with  the  meteorological  phenomena  which  we  have  been 
investigating.  True,  volcanoes  in  such  a  place  may  not  bo  a 
meteorological  necessity.  We  cannot  say  that  they  are ;  yet  the 
force  and  regularity  of  the  winds  remind  us  that  their  presence 
there  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  known  laws.  According 
to  these  laws,  wo  may  as  well  imagine  the  antarctic  circle  to  en- 
compass land  as  to  encompass  water.  We  know,  ocularly,  but 
little  more  of  its  topographical  features  than  we  do  of  those  of 
one  of  the  planets;  but,  if  they  be  continental,  we  surely  may, 
without  any  unwarrantable  stretch  of  the  imagination,  nelieve 
the  face  of  nature  there  with  snow-clad  mountains,  and  diveisify 
the  landscape  with  flaming  Tolcanoes.  None  of  these  features 
are  inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  displayed  by  the  winds. 
Let  us  apply  to  other  departments  of  physics,  and  seek  testimony 
from  other  sources  of  information.  None  of  the  evidence  to  be 
gathered  there  will  appear  contradictory — ^it  is  rather  in  corrobo* 
ration.  Southern  explorers,  as  far  as  they  have  penetrated 
within  the  antarctic  circle,  toll  us  of  high  lands  and  mountains 
of  ico ;  and  Boss,  who  went  farthest  of  all,  saw  volcanoes  burning 
in  the  distance. 

839.  Their  extent ;  Plate  XIV, — ^The  unexplored  area  aroimd 
the  south  pole  is  about  twice  as  large  as  Europe.  This  nntra- 
veiled  region  is  circular  in  shape,  the  circumference  of  which 
docs  not  measure  less  than  7000  miles.  Its  edges  have  been 
penetrated  hero  and  there,  and  land,  whenever  seen,  has  been 
high  and  rugged.  Plate  XIY.  shows  the  utmost  reach  of  antaro- 
tio  exploration.  The  unexplored  area  there  is  quite  equal  to 
that  of  our  entire  frigid  sone.    Navigators  on  the  voyage  from 
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tibe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  l^Ielboume,  and  from  Melbourne  to 
Cape  Horn,  scarcely  ever  venture,  except  while  passing  Cape 
Horn,  to  go  on  the  polar  side  of  65^  S.  The  fear  of  icebergs 
deters  them.  These  may  be  seen  there  drifting  up  lowards  the 
equator  in  large  numbers  and  large  masses  aU  the  year  round. 
I  have  enoountered  them  myself  as  high  up  as  the  parallel  of 
37° — 8®  S.  The  belt  of  ocean  that  encircles  this  globe  on  the 
polar  side  of  55°  S.  is  never  free  from  icebergs.  They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  it  the  year  round.  Many  of  them  are  miles  in 
extent  and  hundreds  of  feet  thick.  The  area  on  the  polar  side 
of  the  55th  parallel  of  south  latitude  comprehends  a  space  of 
17,784,600  square  miles.  The  nursery  for  the  bergs,  to  fill  such 
a  field,  must  be  an  immense  one  ;  such  a  nursery  cannot  be  on 
the  sea,  for  icebergs  require  to  be  fastened  firmly  to  the  shore 
until  they  attain  fall  .size.  They  therefore,  in  their  mute  way, 
are  loud  with  evidence  in  favour  of  antarctic  shore  lines  of  great 
extent,  of  deep  bays  where  they  may  be  formed,  and  of  lofty 
cliffs  whence  they  may  be  launched. 

840.  A  physical  law  concerning  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water. — ^There  is  another  physical  circumstance  which  obtains 
generally  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to 
favour  the  hypothesis  of  much  land  about  the  south  pole  ;  and 
that  circumstance  is  this :  It  seems  to  be  a  physical  necessity 
that  land  should  not  be  antipodal  to  land.  Except  a  small  por- 
tion of  South  America  and  Asia,  land  is  always  opposite  to  water. 
Mr.  Gardner  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
twenty-seventh  part  of  the  land  is  antipodal  to  land.  The  belief 
is,  that  on  the  polar  side  of  70°  north  we  have  mostly  water,  not 
land.  This  law  of  distribution,  so  far  as  it  applies,  is  in  favour 
of  land  in  the  opposite  zone.  Finally,  geographers  are  agreed 
that,  irrespective  of  the  particularized  facts  and  phenomena 
which  we  have  been  considering,  the  probabilities  are  in  favour 
of  an  antarctic  continent  rather  than  of  an  antarctic  ocean. 

841.  Dr.  JUeh,-'^^*^  There  is  now  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Jilek,  in 
his  Lehrbuch  der  Oceanographie,  *'  that  around  the  south  pole 
there  is  extended  a  great  continent  mainly  within  the  polar 
circle,  since,  althou^  we  do  not  know  it  in  its  whole  extent,  yet 
the  portions  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted,  and  the 
investigations  made,  furnish  sufficient  evidences  to  infer  the 
existence  of  such  with  certainty.    This  southern  or  antarctie 
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continent  advanoes  farthest  northward  in  a  peninsula  S^.E.  of 
the  southern  end  of  America,  reaching  in  Trinity  Land  almost  to 
62^  south  latitude.  Outwardly  these  lands  exhibit  a  naked, 
rocky,  jmrtly  volcanic  desert,  with  high  rooks  destitute  of  vegp* 
tation,  always  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  so  surrounded 
with  ice  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  examine  the  ooejst 
very  closely.  ♦  •  • 

842.  Antarctic  expeditions, — ^**The  principal  discoverers  of 
these  coasts  are  (Wilkes),  D'Urville,  and  Boss  (the  younger),  of 
whom  the  latter,  in  1842,  followed  a  coast  over  100  miles  between 
72''  and  79°  south  latitude,  and  160''  and  170^  east  longitude,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Victoria  Land,  and  on  which  he  dis- 
covei'ed  a  volcano  (Erebus)  10,200  feet  high  in  167°  east  lon^- 
tude  and  77°  south  latitude,  as  well  as  another  extinct  one 
(Terror)  10,200  feet  high,  and  then  discovered  the  magnetic 
south  pole."  ♦ 


CHAPTER  XXL 

§  850-880. — THE  ANTAKCTIC  REXJIONS  AND  THEIE  CLIMATOLOGT. 

850.  Indications  of  a  mild  cUmate  abofU  the  south  pole, — ^During' 
our  investigations  of  the  winds  and  currents,  facts  and  circum- 
stances  have  been  revealed  which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  mild 
climate  — mild  by  comparison — within  the  antarctic  circle.  Thesso 
indications  plead  most  eloquently  the  course  of  exploration  there. 
The  facts  and  circumstances  which  suggest  mildness  of  climate 
about  the  south  pole  are  these  :  a  low  barometer,  a  high  d^reo  of 
aerial  rarefaction,  and  strong  winds  from  the  north. 

851.  The  story  of  the  winds. — The  winds  were  the  firat  to  whisper 
of  this  strange  state  of  things,  and  to  intimate  to  us  that  the 
antarctic  climates  are  in  winter  very  unlike  the  arctic  for  rigour 
and  severity.  In  dividing  the  sea  into  wind-bands  (§852)  or 
longitudinal  belts  5°  of  latitude  broad  each,  I  excluded  from 
the  table  on  the  next  page,  observations  from  those  parts  of 
the  sea,  such  as  the  North  Indian  Ocean,  the  China  8ea,  and 
others  where  monsoons  prevail.  The  object  of  this  exclusion  -was 
to  investigate  the  general  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  hence 


*  Text-book  of  Oceanognphy  for  the  Use  of  the  Imperial  Naval  Ac«demy« 
by  Dr.  Augiut  Jilek,  Vienna,  1857. 
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iLo  propriety  of  excluding  all  regions  virlucli  are  known  to  pre- 
sent exceptional  cases  to  the  general  law.  The  grouping  was  not 
carried  beyond  lat.  60^  north  and  south,  for  the  lack  of  observa- 
tions on  the  polar  side  of  those  parallels.  The  number  of  obser- 
vations thus  becoming  available  was  1,159,353.  These  were 
then  divided  simply  into  two  classes  for  each  belt,  viz.,  polar 
winds*  and  equatorial  winds.  They  were  then  reduced  to  terms 
of  a  year,  and  the  average  prevalence  of  each  wind  in  days  de- 
duced therefrom,  as  per  Plate  XV.,  and  the  following  tabic : — 

Polar  and  Equatorial  Winds. 


Nortbeni  Hemisphera. 

Soothera  Hemisphere. 

Belts. 

No.  of 

Obeerva- 

tlons. 

Equa- 
torial. 

Polar. 

Excess  bi 
Doys. 

No.  of 
Observa- 
tions. 

Polar. 

Eqna- 
tortal. 

Excess  in 
Days. 

Doya. 

Days. 

Eqoa- 
toriaL 

Polar. 

Days. 

Days. 

Polar. 

Equap 
tortal. 

Between 

O^and   6° 

07,829 

79 

268 

•  • 

189 

72,945 

83 

269 

186 

5    , 

.    10 

86,841 

158 

183 

•  • 

25 

54,648 

72 

283 

211 

10    , 

.    15 

27.339 

278 

73 

205 

.  • 

43,817 

82 

275 

193 

15    , 

.    20 

33,103 

278 

91 

182 

• . 

46,604 

91 

266 

175 

20    , 

,    25 

44.527 

246 

106 

140 

. . 

66.395 

128 

227 

99 

25    . 

.    80 

68,777 

185 

163 

22 

a   . 

66,685 

147 

208 

61 

30    , 

.   85 

62,514 

155 

195 

40 

76,254 

150 

204 

54 

35    , 

.    40 

41,233 

173 

179 

6 

107,231 

178 

178 

0 

0 

40    , 

.   45 

38,252 

163 

186 

28 

63,669 

202 

155 

47 

.  • 

45    . 

.    50 

29,461 

164 

189 

25 

29,132 

209 

148 

61 

•  • 

50    , 

,    55 

41,570 

148 

203 

55 

14,286 

208 

151 

57 

a  • 

55    . 

.    60 

17,874 

142 

213 

71 

13,617 

224 

132 

92 

.  a 

852.  ITie  null  belts. — ^This  plate  and  table  reveal  a  marked 
difference  in  the  atmospherical  movements  north,  as  compared 
with  the  atmospherical  movements  south  of  the  equator.  The 
equatorial  winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  in  excess  only 
between  the  parallels  of  10®  and  30°;  t.  c,  they  are  the  dominant 
winds  over  a  zone  20^  of  lat.  in  breadth,  while  the  equatorial 
winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere  hold  the  mastery  from  35°  S. 
to  10'*  N. ;  i.  c,  they  are  the  dominant  winds  over  a  zone  45*^  of 
lat.  in  breadth,  while  the  others  cover  a  space  not  half  so  broad. 
This  table,  moreover,  shows  the  debatable  ground  between  the 
winds,  or  what  may  bo  called  the  ntdl  helty  in  this  general  move- 
ment from  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  from  equator  towards 


*  Polar  winds  blow  toward  the  pole,  equatorial  toward  the  equator. 
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the  poles,  ib,  in  the  northern  hemisphore,  between  the  parallels 
of  25°  and  50^  Jn  the  Bouthem  the  field  of  battle  is  narrorred 
down  to  a  single  belt  (between  35°  and  40°) ;  here  the  two  winds 
exactly  counterbalanco  each  other.  As  the  seaman  proceeds  frcaa 
this  medial  bolt,  the  winds  increase  belt  for  belt  Teiy  nearly  pmi 
passu;  on  the  polar  iiido,  the  polar  winds — on  the  equatorial, 
the  equatorial  winds,  gaining  more  and  more  in  days  of  inn^^^akl 
duration,  and  more  and  more  in  average  velocity  eadu 

853.  Extent  of  die  polar  indraught, — The  fact  that  the  influence 
of  the  polar  indraught  upon  the  winds  should  extend  from  the 
antarctic  to  the  parallel  of  40°  S.,  while  that  firom  the  arctic  is  so 
feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  felt  in  50°  N.,  is  indicative  enough  as  to 
difference  in  degree  of  aerial  rarefaction  over  the  two  regions. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  is  enhanced  by  the  "brave  ^^est 
winds,"  which,  being  bound  to  the  place  of  greatest  rarefaction, 
rush  more  violently  and  constantly  along  to  their  destination 
than  do  the  counter-trades  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Why- 
should  these  polar-bound  winds  of  the  two  hemispheres  differ  so 
much  in  strength  and  prevalence,  unless  there  be  a  much  more 
abundant  supply  of  caloric,  and,  consequently,  a  higher  degree  of 
rarefaction,  at  one  pole  than  the  other  ? 

854.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  over  polar  regions. — In  the 
southern  hemisphere — ^and  our  attention  is  now  directed  exclu- 
sively to  that — ^the  polar  winds  on  the  south  side  of  40°  are  veiy 
much  stix)nger  than  are  the  equatorial  winds  on  the  north  side  of 
35^  :  a  fact  indicative  of  a  greater  degree  of  rarefaction  about  the 
place  of  polar  calms  than  we  have  in  the  equatorial  calm  belt, 

855.  Barometrical  observations, — That  such  is  the  case  is  also 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  indraught  into  the  antarctic  calm 
place  is  felt  (§  854)  at  the  distance  of  50^  from  the  pole  all  round, 
while  the  equatorial  indraught  is  felt  no  farther  than  35°  from 
the  equator ;  and  that  such  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  barometer. 
Lieutenant  Andrau,  of  the  Meteorologicsd  Institute  of  Utrecht, 
has  furnished  us  from  the  Dutch  logs  with  83,334  observations 
on  the  height  of  the  barometer  between  the  parallels  of  50°  N. 
and  3G°  S.  at  sea.  Lieutenants  Wai'ley  and  Young  have  extracted 
from  the  log-books  in  the  Washington  Observatery,  taken  at 
random,  6,945  observations  on  the  barometer  south  of  the 
parallels  of  40°  at  sea.  Dr.  Kane  has  furnished  us  with  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  in  lat.  78°  37'  N.,  according  to  12,000 
hourly  observations  made  during  his  imprisonment  of  17  months 
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in  the  ioe  there.  The  annals  of  Greenwich  at  St.  Petersburg  give 
ns  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  lat.  51°  29'  N.,  according 
to  three  years'  observations,  and  in  lat.  59°  51'  N.,  according  to 
ten  years  of  observation.     Such  are  the  sources  of  the  table. 


Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer, 


Latitude. 

Barometer. 

No.  of 

Obcervationa. 

Latltode. 

Batwneter. 

No.  of 
Observations. 

0°  to     5^  N. 

29.915 

5114 

0° 

to    fi°S. 

29.940 

3692 

5     ..   10 

29.922 

5343 

6    . 

.    10 

29.981 

8924 

10     , 

,,  15 

29.964 

4496 

10    . 

.    15 

80.028 

4156 

15     , 

,,  20 

30.018 

3592 

15    . 

,    20 

30.060 

4248 

20     , 

..  25 

30.081 

3816 

20    . 

.    25 

30.102 

4536 

25     , 

.,  SO 

30.149 

4392 

25    . 

,   30 

30.095 

4780 

80 

..  85 

80.2Hf 

4989 

80    , 

.    36* 

30.052 

6970 

35     , 

,.  40 

30.124 

5103 

40    , 

.    43 

29.88 

1703 

40     , 

,.  45 

30.077 

5899 

43    . 

,    45 

29.78 

1130 

45     , 

,  50» 

30.060 

8282 

45    , 

,    48 

29.63 

1174 

6P  29' 

29.814t 

Greenwich 

48    . 

.    50 

29.62 

672 

59°  51' 

29.88 

St  Peters- 

50   . 

.    53 

29.48 

665 

burg 

53    , 

.    55 

29.36 

475 

78°  8T 

29.759 

Dr.  Kane 

56| 

29.29 

1126 

*  llaandeUJlaidM)  ZelbumwUdngen  van  Java  naar  Uet  KanaaL  Ala  Ultkomsten  Wetenschap 
en  Ervarlng  Aungaande  Wtnden  en  Zeestroomingoi  in  Sommlge  Gedeetton  Van  Ben  Ooeaau 
Ultgegenen  Door  Heet  Eonlnklt}k  Nederlandiofa  Meteorologiache  Institat.    Utredbt^  1869. 

t  Tbe  mean  height  of  the  barometer  &a  Kngland  generally  ia  29.94*.— Admiral  Fitsroj. 

856.  The  low  austral  harometer, — Captain  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Clarke  Eoss,  E.N.,  both,  during  their  expeditions  to  the  South 
Seas  in  1839-41,  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  apparent  defi- 
ciency of  atmosphere  over  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  and  the  low  barometer  off  Cape  Horn  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  navigators  at  an  eaiiy  day.  I  observed 
it  in  1831  when  doubling  the  Cape  as  master  of  the  U.S.S.  '*  Fal- 
mouth," and  wrote  a  paper  on  it,  which  was  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  in  1833-4.  The  more  abundant 
materials  which  the  abstract  logs  since  placed  within  my  reach 
have  enabled  me  to  go  more  fully  into  this  subject  than  it  was 
possible  to  do  while  I  was  cruising  in  the  Pacific  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  To.ascertain  whether  these  "  barometric 
anomalies,'*  as  they  are  called,  are  peculiar  to  the  regions  about 
Cape  Horn,  or  whether  they  are  common  to  high  southern 
latitudes  in  all  longitudes,  the  observ'ations  about  Cape  Horn 
were  arranged  in  one  group ;  those  between  20°  W.  and  140°  E. 
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in  another ;  and  those  between  140°  E.  and  80®  W.  in  another, 
with  the  following  results : — (They  are  all  on  the  polar  side  of 

]at.  40^  S.) 


Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  observed  hetioeen 

The  Meridians  of 

ao*W.  *140*E. 

MO-  K.  k  80-  W. 

Off  Gape  Horn. 

Mean  of  aJL 

The  iMrallels  of 

j 

No.  of 

Baro- 

No. of 

Baro- 

Naof 

Baro- 

No.  of  1    Bkircw 

OtMer- 

meter 

Obsei^ 

meter 

Obaer- 

meter 

Ohfier-  f  ttiet':T. 

vatlons. 

Inchca. 

vatloiUL 

iDChM. 

▼adona. 

TaUoQB. 

Incbes. 

4(F  8.  and  43°  8. 

1115 

29.90 

210 

29.84 

378 

29.86 

1703 

29.8S 

43       , ,     45 

738 

.80 

155 

.73 

237 

.75 

1130 

.78 

45       . .     48 

611 

.58 

226 

.71 

337 

.68 

1174 

.63 

48       . .     50 

175 

.53 

247 

.56 

250 

.61 

672 

.62 

r)0      . ,     53 

108 

.85 

198 

.45 

359 

.56 

665 

.48 

53       . .     55 

6 

.17 

92 

.85 

377 

.37 

475 

.96 

S.  of  55° 

7 

.27 

64 

.42 

1055 

.28 

1126 

.29 

857.  Discussion  of  thservaiions, — ^The  instruments  used  for 
these  observations  were  for  the  most  part  the  old-fashioned 
marine  barometer,  to  which  no  corrections  have  been  applied. 
The  discrepancies  of  this  table  evidently  arise  from  the  lack  of 
number  sufficient  to  mask  these  sources  of  error,  or  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  land,  and  not  from  any  difference  as  to  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  along  the  same  parallels  at  sea  in  any  one 
of  the  three  divisions.  In  this  discussion,  the  observations  of 
each  gi-oup  and  every  band  were  arranged  according  to  the 
month.  These  monthly  tables  are  not  repeated  here,  but  they  do 
not  indicate  any  decided  change  in  the  barometi'ic  pressui-o  in 
high  southern  latitudes  according  to  the  season.  The  barometer 
there  stands  low  the  year  round. 

858.  Barometric  curve  at  sea, — Resorting  to  the  graphic  method 
and  using  the  table  (above)  for  the  purpose,  the  barometric  curve 
of  the  dic^ram  (Plate  XVI.)  haa  been  projected  from  pole  to 
pole. 

859.  Ditto  over  the  land, — ^Professor  Schouw  has  given  us  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  for  32  places  on  the  land  between 
the  parallels  of  o.i'^  S.  ^nd  75°  30'  N.  They  afford  materials 
for  the  annexed  diagram,  and  show  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  meteorological  influences  which  rule  on  shore  when  com* 
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pared  with  those  which  rule  at  sea.  There  is  barely  u  rcseiuhlanco 
between  this  profile  of  the  atmosphere 
over  the  land  and  the  profile  of  it  (Flate 
XVI.)  over  the  sea,  so  different  are  these 
influences.  The  irregulariticfl  over  the 
land  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  preoipilation  at  one  station 
as  compared  with  the  amount  at  another. 
Those  islands,  as  the  Sandwich  and  Society, 
which  ai-e  so  situated  aa  to  bring  down  a 
heavy  precipitation,  Eeem  to  serve  ascAim- 
negt  lo  ihe  atino^^re.  The  latent  heftt 
which  is  liberated  by  the  vapour  they 
condense  has  the  effect  of  bringing  down 
the  bai'ometer,  and  of  causing,  during  the 
rainy  season,  an  indraught  thitherward 
from  many  miles  at  sea.  Such  is  the  rare- 
faction produced  by  the  liberation  of  this 
heat,  that  its  effects  are,  as  the  pilot 
charts  show,  felt  and  confessed  by  the 
winds  at  the  distance  out  to  sea  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  &omtbe  Sandivich 
Islands.  Thus  the  land  and  the  islands 
give  us  in  the  circnlatioa  of  the  atmo- 
sphere systems  within  system.  In  the 
Mississippi  and  allgreat  rivers,  the  general 
movement  of  the  waters,  notwithstanding 
the  eddies  and  the  whirlpools,  is  down 
stream  with  the  current  So  with  the 
atmosphere:  its  general  movements  are 
indicated  by  observations  at  sea  ;  its 
odilies  and  whirlpools  are  created  by  the 
mountains,  and  the  islands,  and  other  in- 
equalities, which  obstruct  its  flow  in  the 
regular  channels.  The  mean  reading  of 
the  barometer  when  the  rainy  season  in 
India  is  at  its  height  is  0'4  inch  less  than 
it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  dry. 

860.  Agreement  of  ohternatifmi  at  tea. — 
The  diagram  (Plate  XVI.)  shows  the  ob- 
servations in  the  sonthem  hemisphere  to  bo  so  accordant,  and 


' 
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the  curve  itself  so  regular,  that  we  feel  no  besitation  abont  pio- 
jecting  this  curve  into  the  unexplored  spaces  of  the  Bouth, 
and  asserting,  ^vith  all  the  boldness  consistent  with  the  true 
spirit  of  philosophical  deduction,  that,  whether  the  actual 
barometric  pressure  at  the  south  pole  bo  as  low  as  28.14  or  not, 
it  is  nevertheless  very  much  lower  in  the  antarctic  than  in  the 
arctic  regions. 

861.  The  question  why  the  barometer  should  stand  lower  about  tie 
south  than  the  north  pole  considered. — ^The  question  now  arisest 
Whence  this  unequal  distribution  of  atmosphere  between  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  why  should  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
in  circumpolar  regions  be  so  much  less  for  the  austral  than  for 
the  boreal  ?  No  one,  it  is  submitted,  will  attempt  to  account  for 
this  difference  by  reason  of  any  displacement  of  the  geontetrical 
centre  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  its  centre  of  attraction,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  continental  masses  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  ;  neither  can  it  be  ascribed  to  any  difference  in  the 
forces  of  gravitation  arising  from  the  oblateness  of  onr  globe; 
neither  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  effects  of  diurnal  rotation 
after  the  Ilalleyan  theoiy :  that  would  create  as  low  a  barometer 
at  one  pole  as  the  other.  The  air,  in  its  motions  to  the  east  and 
in  its  motions  to  the  west,  is  in  equipoise  between  the  parallels 
of  35°  and  40°  N.,  25°  and  30°  S.  There  is  near  each  pole  and 
about  the  equator  a  place  of  permanently  low  barometer.  The 
air  from  all  sides  is  continually  seeking  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
by  rushing  into  those  'places  of  rarefaction  and  reduced  pressme ; 
consequently  there  ought  to  be  between  each  pole  and  the  equator 
a  place  of  high  barometer  from  which  the  air  on  one  side  flows 
towards  the  equator,  on  the  other  towards  the  pole.  Obsenratian 
(p.  455)  shows  this  high  place  to  be  between  the  parallels  of  25** 
and  40°  in  the  north,  and  of  20°  and  30°  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere :  thus  the  barometer  as  well  as  the  winds,  Plate  XY.,  axe 
both  indicative  of  a  greater  degree  of  rarefaction  about  the  south 
than  about  the  north  pole.  Were  there  no  friction,  and  were  the 
atmosphere  ordained  to  move  without  resistance,  the  air  from 
these  nuU  belts  would  carry  with  it  to  the  polar  calms  the  easterly 
motion  which  it  had  acquired  from  the  earth  in  its  motion  aitnmd 
its  axis  at  these  nuU  belts.  Were  this  motion  so  impressed,  the 
wind  would  arrive,  rushing  with  an  hourly  velocity  about  the 
polar  calm  places  of  700  miles  in  the  arctic,  and  800  in  the 
antarctic.     Such  a  velocity  would  impart  a  centrifagal  force 
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Biifficient  to  keep  the  air  away  from  the  poles  and  produce  almost 
a  vaonam  there.     In  this  state  of  things,  the  same  air  wonld 
continue  to  revolve  ahout  the  poles  were  not  some  other  agent, 
such  as  heat,  brought  in  to  expand  and  drive  it  away.    Being 
expanded  and  pnffed  ont  above  the  general  atmospherical  level, 
bnt  retaining  its  velocity — ^for  the  supposition  is  that  it  moves 
without  friction — and  returning  through  the  upper  regions,  it 
'Would  flow  back  as  it  went,  viz.,  as  a  westerly  wind,  and  arrive 
at  its  null  belt  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.    But  the  wind 
hag  friction,  and  is  resisted  in  every  movement ;  the  atmosphere 
partakes  of  the  spheroidal  form,  whit^h  has  been  impressed  upon 
the  earth  itself  by  its  axial  rotation.    That  form  is  to  it  the  form 
of  stability.     The  water  at  the  pole  is  about  13  miles  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth  than  the  water  at  the  equator ;  but  there 
is  not  on  that  account  any  tendency  in  the  sea  to  flow  back  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles ;  neither  is  there  any  tendency  to 
motion  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  atmospherical  ocean  by 
reason  of  the  oblateness  of  its  surface.     To  produce  the  polar  and 
equatorial  movements  of  the  air,  there  must  be  an  agent  both  at 
the  equator  and  the  poles  to  prevent  such  stability  by  constantly 
disturbing  equilibrium  there,  and  that  agent  is  heat ;  therefore, 
whatever  be  the  degree  of  d^ression  due  the  polar  barometer  in 
consequence  of  axial  rotation,  such  depression  could,  of  itself, 
produce  neither  trade  nor  counter-trade  vnnd ;  it  could  no  more 
produce  currents  in  the  air  than  in  the  sea,  nor  could  axial  rota- 
tion produce  a  high  barometer  at  one  pole,*  a  low  barometer  at 
the  other ;  consequently,  the  difference  in  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  about  the  two  poles,  as  shovni  by  the  diagram  (Plate 
XYI.),  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  axial  rotation.    It 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  excess  in  antarctic  regions  of  aqueous 
vapour  and  its  latent  heat. 

862.  Psychrometry  of  polar  winds, — The  arctic  circle  lies  chiefly 
on  the  land,  the  antarctic  on  the  water.  As  the  winds  enter  one, 
they  are  loaded  with  vapour ;  but  on  their  way  to  the  other  they 
are  desiccated  (§  826).  Northern  mountains  and  the  hills  wring 
from  them  water  for  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia  and  Arctic 
America.  These  winds,  then,  sweep  comparatively  dry  air  across 
the  arctio  circle ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  calm  disc — the 
place  of  ascent  there — the  vapour  which  is  condensed  in  the  act 
of  ascending  does  not  liberate  heat  enough  to  produce  a  rare&c- 
tion  sufficient  to  call  forth  a  decided  indraught  from  a  greater 
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distance  in  the  smroimding  regions  than  40^  (§  852) — 2400  miles: 
and  the  rarefaction  being  not  so  great,  the  barometer  is  not  » 
low  there  as  in  antarctio  regions.* 

803.  Aerial  rarefacHon  dxnd  ^  north  pole, — ^Neverthelees,  &ere 
is  rarefaction  in  the  arctic  regions.  The  winds  show  it,  the 
barometer  attests  it,  and  the  fact  is  consistent  with  the  Russian 
theory  of  a  polynia  in  polar  waters.  The  presence  within  tbe 
arctic  circle  of  a  considerable  body  of  comparatively  Tvarm  water, 
which  observation  has  detected  going  into  it  as  an  under  cnrreiK 
— which  induction  shows  must  rise  up  and  flow  out  as  a  surCue 
current — would  give  forth  •vapour  most  freely.  This  vapour^ 
being  lighter  than  air,  displaces  a  certain  quantity  c^  atmo- 
sphere. Bising  up  and  being  condensed,  it  liberates  its  latent 
heat  in  the  cloud  region,  and  so,  by  raising  temperature,  caussB 
the  moderate  degree  of  rarefiu^tion  which  the  barometer  at  sea^at 
Greenwich,. at  Si  Petersburg,  and  in  the  arctic  ioe  indicates. 

864.  Ditto  about  Ae  sotUh  pole, — Within  the  antarctic  circle,  <b 
the  contraiy,  the  winds  bring  air  which  has  come  over  the  wafer 
for  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  leagues  all  around ;  consequently, 
a  large  portion  of  atmospheric  air  is  driven  away  from  the  anstal 
riegions  by  the  force  of  vapour,  which  fills  the  atmosphere  thoe. 
Now  there  must  be  a  place — an  immense  disc,  with  h 
outlines,  it  may  be,  and  probably  is — ^where  these  x>olar 
(§  855)  cease  to  go  forward,  rise  up,  and  commence  to  flow  huk 
as  an  upper  current  If  the  physical  aspects — the  tojx^raphicsl 
features  in  and  ab6ut  this  calm  place — ^be  such  as  to  produce 
rapid  condensation  and  heavy  precipitation  (Chap.  XX.),  then 
we  shall  have,  in  the  latent  heat  liberated  from  all  this  vapoan 
an  agent  sufficient  not  only  to  produce  a  low  barometer  and  a 
powerful  indraught,  but  quite  adequate  also  to  the  mitigation  of 
climate  there. 

865.  Influences  favourable  to  heavy  precipitation^ — ^Mere  altitude, 
with  its  consequent  refrigeration,  does  not  seem  as  favourable  as 
mountain  peaks  and  solid  surfaces  to  the  condensation  and  pre- 
cipitation of  vapour  in  the  air.  In  the  trade-wind  regiona  out  at 
fiea  it  seldom  rains ;  but  let  an  island  rise  never  so  little  above 
the  water,  and  the  precipitation  upon  it  becomes  copious.  In 
Colonel   Sykes'  (§  299)  rain-fall  at  Cherraponjie.  we  have  an 


*  Captain  H*Clintock,  daring  his  northern  explorations  in  the  schooner 
^Fox,"  records  the  arctic  barometer  as  high  as  31  jnches. 
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annual  precipitation*  at  the  rate  of  577.6  inches  during  the  sis, 
months  of  S.W.  monsoons — ^from  May  to  October.  Surely  no  one 
vrill  maintain  that  this  vapour,  after  rising  from  the  sea,  reached 
the  height  of  4500  feet  for  the  first  time  when  it  was  blown  upon 
the  -peaks  of  Cherraponjie.  Islands  in  the  South  Sea  are  ever* 
lastingly  cloud-capped.  If  it  be  mere  refrigeration  that  condenses 
this  vapour,  why,  one  might  ask,  should  not  the  clouds  form  at 
the  same  height  above  the  sea  whether  there  be  an  island  below 
or  not,  and  why  should  not  these  clouds  precipitate  as  copiously 
npon  the  water,  as  they  do  upon  the  land  ?  We  only  know  that 
they  do  not 

866.  The  dinudes  cf  eorre^Mndmg  shores  and  latitudes  north  and 
south, — Captains  King  and  Fitzroy  exposed  their  rain  gauge  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Patagonian  Andes,  and  it  collected 
153.75  inches  in  ibrty-one  days ;  that  is,  at  the  rate,  as  already 
(§  827)  stated,  of  1368.7  inches  in  the  year.    The  latent  heat  that 
is  Hberated  during  these  rains  gives  to  Eastern  Patagonia  its  mild 
climate.    It  is  this  latent  heat  which  causes  the  irregularity  in 
the  barometric  curve  (§  858)  between  the  parallels  of  50°-55°  S. 
Here  the  westerly  winds  prevail ;  they  carry  over  to  the  eastern 
coasts  the  air  that,  in  passing  the  mountains,  is  warmed  by  this 
liberated  heat ;  and  thus,  as  I  have  already  (§  729)  endeavoured 
to  show,  we  have  an  exception  to  the  rule  under  which  meteoro- 
logists ascribe  cold  and  severe  climates  to  the  windward  or 
w^estern,  soft  and  mild  to  the  leeward  or  eastern,  shores  of 
extra-tropical  oceans.    Labrador  and  the  Falkland  Islands  f  are 
in  corresponding  latitudes  north  and  south.    They  are  both  on 
the  windward  shore  of  the  Atlantic ;  they  occupy  relatively  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  the  wind.    Labrador  is  almost 
uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  severity  of  its  climate ;  but  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  their  neighbouring  shores  the  cattle 
find  pasturage  throughout  the  winter.    The  thermometrioal  differ- 
ence of  climate  at  these  two  places,  north  and  south,  may  bo 
taken  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  relative  diiference  between  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  climates  of  our  planet. 

867.  Hienual  difference  between  arctic  and  antarctic  dimates.-- 
Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Becky  Mountains  the  isotherms 


*  Report  of  the  tweuty-scoond  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Belfest  in  September,  1852. 
t  Maory's  Sailing  Directions,  sixth  edition,  p.  553. 
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mount  up*  towards  the  nortli  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  -winter  ^ 
precipitation  upon  the  western  slopes  of  these  mountains.  The 
heat  which  is  required  to  convert  the  water  of  the  Ck>liuiibia  and 
other  rivers  into  vapour  is  set  free  on  the  mountain  lange^  aod 
the  upper  Missouri  is  by  this  heat  kept  open  for  navigation  long 
after  the  lower  and  more  southern  portion  of  it  is  frozen  up. 

868.  H^  influence  of  aqueous  wxpour  upon  vnndi  and  tdimata.—' 
The  average  evaporation  of  water  from  sea  and  land  is  estimsfied 
to  be  from  one  third  to  one  half  as  much  daily  as  is  contained  is 
the  great  chain  of  American  lakes.  The  average  precipitaiiofi 
equals  the  evaporation.  The  heat  that  is  absorbed  and  eTolved 
in  the  process  of  lifting  up  and  letting  down  such  &  bodj<i 
water  hsLS  a  powerful  influence  upon  climates  as  "weil  as  upcn 
winds ;  it  is  ^e  chief  source  of  that  motive  power  v^hich  giva 
to  the  winds  their  force,  to  the  storm  its  violence.  Six  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  aqueous  vapour  occupy  in  the  open  air  ^ 
space  which  it  takes  one  thousand  pounds  of  dry  air  at  the  saae 
temperature  to  fill.  Kow  to  appreciate  the  wind-begetting  power 
of  this  vapour,  and  its  heat,  let  us  imagine  the  air  over  an  am 
of  considerable  extent  to  be  saturated  with  vapour  from,  the  ses, 
and  that  from  some  cause,  as  in  a  thunder-storm,  this  vapour  ii 
suddenly,  or  even  rapidly,  condensed : — The  aerial  xare&oticm 
over  such  an  area,  and  consequently  the  wind-begetting  power 
within  it,  would  be  immense,  merely  on  account  of  the  con- 
densation of  this  vapour ;  but  if  we  take  into  the  account  the 
rarefying  effect  of  the  heat  that  is  set  free  during  the  process  of 
condensation  and  precipitation,  we  may  cease  to  marvel  either 
at  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  the  violence  of  the  rain  which  maiii 
the  hurricane ;  nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  low  range  of  the 
barometer  or  the  mildness  of  temperature  in  all  ndny  latitudefi. 

869.  Row  the  temperature  of  air  may  he  raiaed  by  crossing  mom- 
tains. — ^In  the  preceding  chapter  the  circumstanoes  have  been 
considered  which  favour  the  idea  that  most  of  the  unknown  sur- 
face of  the  antarctic  circle  is  not  only  land,  but  that  its  ocasis 
are  probably  highlands ;  that  in  its  topc^raphioal  features  it 
presents  all  the  conditions  that  are  required  for  the  rapid  con- 
densation of  the  vapour  with  which  the  impinging  air  &om  the 
sea  is  loaded,  and  that  in  the  valleys  beyond  mild  climates  may 
bo  expected.    The  aqueous  vapour  which  the  air  carries  along  is 


*  Blodgof  8  Climatology  of  tbe  United  States. 
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one  of  the  moBt  powerfdl  modifiers  of  climateB.  It  is  to  the 
winds  precisely  what  coals  are  to  the  steam-ship  at  sea — the 
source  of  motive  power.  The  condensation  of  vaponr  is  for  one 
what  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  for  the  other ;  only  with  the 
winds  the  same  heat  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  for 
many  purposes.  By  simply  sending  moist  air  to  the  top  of 
snow-capped  mountains,  condensing  its  moisture,  and  bringing 
it  down  to  the  surface  again,  it  is  made  Jioi,  Though  by  going 
Tip  the  air  be  cooled,  it  is  expanded,  and  receives  as  sensible 
heat  the  latent  heat  of  its  vapour ;  being  brought  down  to  the 
surface  again,  and  compressed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  baro- 
metric column,  it  is  hotter  than  it  was  before  by  the  amount  of 
heat  received  from  its  vapour.  That  we  may  form  some  idea  as 
to  the  modifying  influences  upon  climate  which  mighi  arise  from 
this  source,  let  us  imagine  the  air  as  it  impinges  upon  the  ant- 
arctic continent  to  be  charged  with  vapour  at  the  temperature  of 
of  40^  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  polar  calms,  it  has  to 
cross  a  moimtain  range,  we  will  suppose,  the  summits  of  which 
are  pushed  high  up  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  As  this 
air,  with  its  moisture,  rises,  it  expands,  cools,  and  liberates  the 
latent  heat  of  its  vapour,  which  the  air  receives  in  the  sensible 
form.  Now  suppose  the  expansion  due  the  height  of  the  moun^ 
tain-top  to  be  sufficient  to  lower  the  temperature  of  dry  air  to 
—  50^,  but,  on  account  of  the  latent  heat  which  is  liberated  from 
the  vapour  of  the  moist  air,  the  temperature  of  the  air  that  has 
ascended,  instead  of  failing  as  it  crosses  the  mountain  to  —  50°,  as 
dry  air  would  do,  falls,  in  consequence  of  the  condensation  of  its 
vapour,  no  lower  than  —  30°.  Thus,  in  the  case  supposed,  heat 
enough  has  been  set  free  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  newly- 
arrived  air  20°.  Consequently,  when  this  air,  which,  at  the 
temperature  of  40°,  came  from  the  sea  loaded  with  vapour,  passes 
the  mountain,  it  loses  vapour,  but  receives  heat;  descending 
into  the  valleys  beyond,  it  is  again  compressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  barometric  column,  which,  let  us  assume,  is  the  same  in  the 
valley  as  at  the  sea  level  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
temperature  of  this  air  now,  instead  of  being  40°,  will  be  60°.  A 
powerful  modifier  of  climate  is  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  in  the 
air. 

870.  Local  variaHona  of  dimatey  how  caused, — ^At  one  time,  as 
has  been  shown  in  Chap.  IV.,  this  heat  is  brought  down  from 
the  doud  region  to  scorch  the  earth ;  at  another  time  it  causes 
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the  vfarm  air  to  aAcencI,  and  cooling  cnrrents  to  come  down  from 
the  upper  sky.  To  this  cause  Dr.  Franklin  ascribed  ttsB  cold 
Bunmier  gusts  in  America  that  come  from  the  west.  To  the 
effect  of  this  vapour  and  its  heat,  with  the  constant  vertical  cir- 
culation imparted  to  the  atmosphere,  we  owe  those  variations  of 
our  climates  which  make  any  given  day  of  one  year  to  differ 
from  its  corresponding  day  of  another.  Were  it  not  for  those 
vertical  movements,  our  days  would  gradually  grow  cooler  from 
midsummer  to  midwinter ;  as  the  sun  recedes  in  the  ecliptic, 
each  day,  after  he  reached  a  certain  degree  of  south  declination, 
would  grow  cooler  and  cooler  until  his  return  towards  the  north 
again ;  so  that  were  it  not  for  this  verticcd  circulation  the  tern- 
pcrature  of  the  day  of  the  month,  like  the  rising  and  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  or  the  changes  of  the  moon,  might  be  foretold  in  a 
calendar. 

871. — Aurora  ausiraUs. — There  is  not  only  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  topographical  features  and  the  climates  of  the  antarctic 
regions  differ  greatly  from  the  topographical  features  and  cli- 
mates of  the  arctic,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  a  difference 
in  other  physical  aspects  also.  The  aurora  points  to  these. 
*'0n  the  morning  of  the  second  of  September  last,"  says  Capt. 
B.  P.  Howes,  in  his  abstract  log  of  the  **  Southern  Cross,'*  lat. 
58°  S.,  long.  70°  W.,  "at  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  rare 
phenomenon  of  the  aurora  australis  manifested  itself  in  a  most 
magnificent  manner.  Our  ship  was  off  Cape  Horn  in  a  violent 
gale,  plunging  furiously  into  a  heavy  sea,  flooding  her  decks, 
and  sometimes  burying  her  whole  bows  beneath  the  waves.  The 
heavens  were  black  as  death :  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  when 
the  brilliant  spectacle  first  appeared.  I  cannot  desciibe  the 
awful  grandeur  of  the  scene;  the  heavens  gradually  changed 
from  murky  blackness  till  they  became  like  vivid  fire,  reflecting 
a  lurid,  glowing  brilliancy  over  everything.  The  ocean  appeared 
like  a  sea  of  vermilion  lashed  into  fuiy  by  the  storm ;  the  waves, 
dashing  furiously  over  our  sides,  ever  and  anon  rushed  to  lee- 
ward in  crimson  torrents.  Our  whole  ship,  sails,  spars,  and  all, 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  same  ruddy  hues.  They  were  as  if 
lighted  up  by  some  terrible  conflagration.  Taking  all  together, 
the  howling,  shrieking  storm,  the  noble  ship  plunging  fearlessly 
beneath  the  crimson-crested  waves,  the  furious  squalls  of  hail, 
snow,  and  sleet  driving  over  the  vessel  and  falling  to  leeward  in 
ruddy  showers,  the  mysterious  balls  of  electric  fire  resting  on 
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our  mast-heads,  yard-arms,  etc.,  and  above  all,  the  awful  sub- 
limity of  the  heavens,  through  which  coruscations  of  auroral 
light  would  often  shoot  in  spiral  streaks  and  with  meteoric  bril- 
liancy, altogether  presented  a  scene  of  terrible  grandeur  and 
awful  sublimity  surpassing  the  wildest  dreams  of  &ncy.  Words 
fail  to  convey  any  just  idea  of  the  magnificence  it  presented. 
One  must  see  it  and. /eel  it  in  order  to  realize  it.  I  have  written 
this  because  I  believe  it  an  unusual  occurrence  to  see  the 
*  southern  lights '  at  all,  and  also  because  this  was  far  superior, 
and,  in  fact,  altogether  different  from  our  northern  lights,  as 
seen  from  the  latitude  of  Boston." 

872. — An  erroneous  opinion. — Some  objections  to  these  views 
respecting  the  comparative  mildness  of  antarctic  climates  are 
suggested  by  common  opinion.  It  is  an  opinion  which  is  generally 
received  among  sailors  and  physicists  that  the  southern  is  colder 
than  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  the  austral  are  more 
severe  than  the  boreal  climates,  and  that  the  antarctic  icebergs, 
in  the  silent  evidence  afforded  by  their  size  and  numbers,  are 
witnesses  of  the  fact.  These  objections  have  an  apparent  weight ; 
they  deserve  consideration. 

873. — Tropical  regions  of  the  soidhem  hemi^here  cooler,  extra- 
tropical  warmer^  than  those  of  (he  northern. — The  answer  to  them  is 
as  follows :  Between  lat.  40°  or  lat.  45°  and  the  equator,  and 
parallel  for  parallel,  the  southern  hemisphere  is  cooler  than  the 
northern.  Beason  teaches,  and  observations  show  that  it  is  so. 
But  beyond  45°  S.  observations  are  wanting,  and  we  are  left  to 
reason  and  conjecture.  That  the  southern  hemisphere  should, 
till  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  pole,  be  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
southern  hemisphere  has  more  water ;  that  water  being  more 
equable  than  land  in  its  temperature,  produces  more  equable 
climates ;  that  the  vapour  which  is  taken  up  from  trans-equatorial 
seas  and  condensed  into  rains  for  cis-equatorial  rivers  conveys 
with  it  a  vast  amount  of  heat  which  the  southern  hemisphere 
receives  from  the  sun.  It  is  rendered  latent  by  evaporation  on 
one  side  of  the  equator,  and  made  sensible  by  precipitation  on  the 
other.  Much  of  it  is  set  free  in  the  equatorial  calm  belt,  and  it 
is  this  liberated  heat  which  assists  mightily  to  maintain  the 
thermal  equator  in  its  northern  position. 

874.  Formation  of  southern  ic^ergs. — So,  in  like  manner,  the 
vapour  that  is  borne  to  the  antarctic  regions  by  the  polar-bound 

2  B 
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winds  transports  immense  Tolnmes  of  heat  irom  tlie  more  tem- 
perate latitudes  of  the  south,  and  sets  it  free  again  in  the  pokr 
regions  ftere.    And  as  for  the  southern  icebergs,  they  are  rather 
of  freeh  than  of  salt  water ;  and  they  are  the  channels  tkrongli 
which  the  water  that  the  winds  carry  there  as  vapour  finds  its 
way  back  again.     Being  fresh  water,  and  falling  on  the  antarctic 
declivities  of  the  land,  it  is  by  rills,  and  streams,  and  rains  brought 
together,  and  by  constant  accretions  formed  into  glaciers  (^  a  sia 
and  thickness  that  are  almost  impossible  to  be  formed  out  of  bu 
water  unless  it  be  dashed  up  as  spray.    Moreover,  on  the  arctic 
ocean  the  rains  arc  not  so  copious,  and  for  that  reason,  thon^ 
the  climate  be  more  severe,  icebergs,  or  rather  ^ciers,  are  not 
formed  on  so  grand  a  scale.     Southern  icebergs  are  tame  gladere 
afloat.     Arctic  winds  are  dry  enough  to  evaporate  much  of  the 
ice  and  snow  that  fall  and  form  in  the  north  polar  basin,    it 
compared  with  arctic  climates,  antarctic  are  marine,  arcdc  con- 
tinental; and  for  the  very  reason  that  the  English  climate  b 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  the  Canadian,  so  is 
winter  at  the  south  pole  much  less  severe  than  winter  at  tie 
north.     The  relative  difference  between  the  two  polar  climates 
is,  as  the  barometer  indicates,  even  greater  than  is  ihe  difference 
between  a  Canadian  and  an  English  winter. 

875.  Mild  cHmate  in  63°  8. — As  tending  to  confirm  these  views 
touching  the  mildness  of  unknown  antarctic  climates,  the  stafcs- 
ment  of  Captain  Smyley,  an  American  sealer,  may  be  meniioDed. 
He  planted  a  self-registering  thermometer  on  the  South  Shetlands, 
lat.  63*^  S.,  and  left  it  for  several  winters,  during  which  time  it 
went  no  lower  than  —  5°  Fahr.* 

876.  Antarctic  ice-drift, — ^The  low  barometer  and  tiie  impM 
heavy  precipitation  in  the  antarctic  regions  are  not  the  only  iiit- 
nesses  that  may  be  called  up  in  favour  of  blufis  and  bold  ahoi^ 
to  the  antarctic  continent  The  icebergs,  in  their  mute  way,  tell 
that  the  physical  features  of  that  unexplored  land  are  such^  in  its 
northern  slopes,  as  to  favour  the  formation  of  glaciers  on  tiie 
shore,  thence  to  be  launched  and  become  the  huge  iceberg  tliat 
on  their  journey  to  the  milder  climates  of  the  north,  are  enconn- 
tered  far  away  at  sea.  After  a  somewhat  attentive,  but  by  bo 
means  a  thorough,  examination  and  study  of  antarctio  ioebei|' 
as  they  endanger  the  routes  of  navigation,  the  idea  suggeete^ 
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itself  that  information  might  be  gathered  from  them  concerning 
antarctio  regions  which  wonld  be  highly  usefxd  to  any  futnro 
expedition  thithervrard. 

877.  Antarctic  currents. — ^The  conditions  required  for  Gulf- 
Stream  like  Gun*ents,  or  a  rapid  flow  and  reflow  of  equatorial 
and  polar  waters  between  the  torrid  and  the  frigid  zones,  as  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  are  not  to  be  found  about  the  antarctic 
regions.  Of  all  the  currents  that  come  from  those  regions, 
Humboldt's  current  is  by  far  the  most  majestic.  It  is  believed 
also  to  be  the  least  sluggish  of  them  all.  It  certainly  conveys  the 
coldest  water  thence  to  the  torrid  zone ;  and  yet  it  appears  not 
to  come  from  a  nursery  of  icebergs,  for  in  its  line  of  march  fewer 
icebergs  are  found  than  are  encountered  on  the  same  parallels 
between  other  meridians,  but  where  feebler  currents  flow.  From 
the  arctic  regions  the  strongest  currents  bring  down  the  most 
icebergs  ;  not  so  from  the  antarctic.  Hence  the  inference  that, 
though  icebergs  have  been  encountered  off  the  shores  of  the 
antarctic  continent  wherever  they  have  been  approached,  yet  it 
is  only  those  which  have  been  launched  from  particular  points  of 
that  fros1>-bound  coast  which  are  stout  enough  to  bear  transporta- 
tion to  the  parallel  of  40°  south.  In  Humboldt's  current  it  is 
rare  to  see  an  iceberg  as  far  from  the  pole  as  the  parallel  of  the 
fifty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude;  but  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Cape  Corrientes  on  the 
other,  antarctic  icebergs  are  sometimes  seen  as  far  as  the  parallel 
of  35°,  often  as  far  as  40°.  Lieutenants  Warley  and  Young,  after 
having  examined  the  logs  of  1843  ships  cruising  on  the  polar 
side  of  35°  S.,  report  the  great  antarctio  ice-driffc  to  be  towards 
the  Falkland  Islands  on  one  hand,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  the  other. 

878.  Antarctio  exptoraUom  demanded, — These  facts  and  the 
stories  of  the  icebergs  are  very  suggestive.  In  mute  eloquence 
and  with  great  power  they  plead  the  cause  of  antarctic  explora- 
tion. Within  the  periphery  of  that  circle  is  included  an  area 
equal  in  extent  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  entire  land  surface  of  our 
planet*  Most  of  this  immense  area  is  as  unknown  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  as  is  the  interior  of  one  <A  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites. With  the  appliances  of  steam  to  aid  us,  with  the  lights 
of  science  to  guide  us,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  world  to 


*  The  area  of  the  antarctic  circle  is  8,155,600  square  miles. 
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permit  such  a  largo  portion  of  its  surface  any  longer  to  remain 
unexplored.  For  the  last  200  years  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  been 
a  theatre  for  exploration ;  but  as  for  the  antarctic,  no  expedition 
has  attempted  to  make  any  persistent  exploration,  or  even  to 
winter  there. 

879.  Former  expedilione. — ^England  through  Cook  and  Boss: 
Enssia  through  Billingshausen ;  France  through  D'Urville ;  and 
the  United  States  through  Wilkes,  have  sent  expeditions  to  the 
South  Sea.  They  sighted  and  sailed  along  the  icy  bcurier,  but 
none  of  them  spent  the  winter  or  essayed  to  travel  across  and 
look  beyond  the  first  impediment.  The  expeditions  whicb  have 
been  sent  to  explore  unknown  seas  have  contributed  lai^ly  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  and  they  have  added  renown  to 
nations,  lustre  to  diadems.  Navies  are  not  all  for  war.  Peace 
has  its  conquests,  science  its  glories ;  and  no  navy  can  boast  of 
brighter  chaplets  than  those  which  have  been  gathered  in  the 
fields  of  geographical  exploration  and  physical  research. 

880.  An  appecX  for  others. — The  great  nations  of  the  earth 
have  all,  with  more  or  less  spirit,  undertaken  to  investigate  cer- 
tain phenomena  touching  the  sea,  and,  to  make  the  plan  more 
effectual,  they  have  agreed  to  observe  according  to  a  prescribed 
formula.  The  observations  thus  made  have  brought  to  light 
most  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  indicate  the  existence 
within  the  antarctic  cirde  of  a  mild  climate — mild  by  compaii- 
son.  The  observations  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion  were 
made  by  fellow-labourers  under  all  fiags.  It  is  hoped  tibat  this 
circumstance  may  vindicate,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  the  propriety  of 
an  appeal  in  this  place  for  antarctic  exploration,  and  plead  for  it 
favourable  consideration  among  all  nations. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

§   881-895. — ^THE  ACnNOMETRY  OF  THI  8XA. 

881.  A  new  field, — One  of  the  columns  in  the  man-of-war  log 
of  the  Brussels  Conference  calls  for  the  temperature  of  the  water 
below  as  well  as  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Only  a  few  entries 
have  been  made  in  this  column ;  but  these,  as  far  as  they  go, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  warmest  water,  especially  in  tropical 
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seas,  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  top,  but  in  a  stratum  a  little  way 
down.  What  is  the  depth  of  this  stratum,  aud  what  may  be  the 
thermal  difference  between  its  waters  and  those  of  the  surface, 
are  questions  for  future  observations  to  settle.  Indeed,  this  sub- 
ject opens  a  new  field  of  inquiry ;  it  is  one  from  which  much 
useful  and  instructiye  information  is  doubtless  to  be  obtained  by 
any  one  of  our  co-operators  who  will  enter  upon  the  investiga- 
tion patiently  and  with  diligence.* 

882.  The  warmest  waters  in  the  sea — where  are  they  f  aior  helow  the 
sttrface  ? — The  observations  that  we  possess  do  not  prove  that  the 
warmest  water  of  intertropical  seas  is  not  at  the  surface :  they 
go  no  farther  than  to  show  that  it  is  sometimes  not  at  the  surface, 
and  to  suggest  that,  in  all  probability,  it  is  generally  below, 
especially  in  ''blue  water."  Kcason  suggests  it  also.  Supposing 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  hottest  water  is  below  the  surface,  we  may,  in 
order  to  stimulate  research,  encourage  investigation,  and  insure 
true  progress,  propound  a  theory  in  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, looking  to  future  observations  to  show  how  far  it  may 
hold  good. 

•  On  the  26th  of  March,  1852.  the  late  Passed  Midshipman  A.  C.  Jackson, 
U.  8.  N.,  being  in  tbo  Gnlf  Streem,  lat.  84°  55'  N.,  long.  74*^  8'  W.,  found  the 
temperature  of  the  water  74.5^  at  the  surface,  79^  at  the  depth  of  six  feet,  and 
86.5°  at  the  depth  of  16i  feet.  Again,  on  the  30th,  in  lat  24°  10'  N.,  long. 
80°  11'  W.  (near  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream),  he  tried  the  temperature  of  the 
vater  by  another  carefully  conducted  set  of  obserTations,  and  found  it  78°  at 
the  surface,  and  79.5°  at  the  depth  of  16^  feet  The  sea  was  rough,  and  he  did 
not,  for  that  reason,  observe  the  temperature  at  six  feet.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  shade  was  69.5"  on  the  26th,  and  79°  on  the  80th.  (Vide  p.  59, 
5th  ed.,  Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  1853^) 

Extract  of  a  Letter  ftom  J.  Berraingham,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  American 

Steamer  ••  Golden  Age,'*  dated  Bay  of  Panama,  June  29,  1860,  and  addressed 

to  lieut  John  M.  Brooke,  U.  8.  N. 
**  On  our  late  trip  from  Ban  Francisco  (5th  June)  to  this  port  we  experienced 
the  most  remarkably  fine  weather  and  smooth  sea  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  on 
the  Pacific,  or  anywhere  else. 

*•  On  the  14th,  while  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  we  found  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  sea  water  on  the  surface  (where  it  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
progress  of  the  vessel)  88°,  and  upon  taking  the  temperature  at  the  same  time 
ten  feet  below  the  surface  the  mean  of  three  thermometers  gave  90°.  Tempera- 
ture of  atmosphere  9S°. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  understand  why  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water  should 
be  so  mucli  greater  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  from  the  surface  than  it  was  im- 
mediately upon  the  surface. 

•*  Mr.  Aga^siz  (a  son  of  Professor  Agassiz)  was  on  board,  and  ho  and  myself 
made  repeated  tests  of  the  temperature  of  tlie  water  during  the  four  hours  we 
were  running  through  it — the  warm  belt 

'*  Ninety  degrees  is  the  highest  temperature  that  I  have  ever  known  the 
water  of  the  ocean  to  attain." 
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883.  The  annual  mtppltf  of  solar  heat  wuform. — The  flow  of  heat 
from  the  stm  is  held  to  be  nmform,  and  the  quantity  that  ii 
annnally  impressed  upon  the  earth  is  considered  as  a  constant 
The  snn  spots  may  make  this  *' constant"  a  variable,  bat  the 
amonnt  annuall j  receired  by  the  earth  is  so  nearly  uniform,  that 
our  best  instruments  have  not  been  able  to  show  ts  any  Tariadoi 
in  its  uniformity.  Some  maintain  that  climates  are  undeigoh]^ 
a  gradual  change  as  to  temperature.  However  this  may  be  as  to 
certain  localities,  Baron  Fourier,  after  a  long  and  laborious  cal- 
culation, claims  to  have  shown  that  if  the  earth  had  been  onoe 
heated,  and  after  haying  been  brought  to  any  given  temperature, 
if  it  had  then  been  plunged  into  a  colder  medium,  it  would  not 
in  the  space  of  1,280,000  years  be  reduced  in  temperatore  mon 
than  would  a  1 2-inch  globe  of  like  materials  in  one  second  d 
time  if  placed  under  like  conditions.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
for  the  whole  earth,  there  has  not  been  since  the  invention  of  ^ 
thermometer  any  appreciable  change  in  the  temperature  of  tin 
crust  of  our  planet. 

884.  Quantity  of  heat  daily  impressed  upon  the  earth. — ^Hie  earth 
receives  from  the  sun  heat  enough  daily,  it  has  been  said  (§  271), 
to  melt  a  quantity  of  ice  sufficient  to  incase  it  in  a  film  1^  indi 
thick.  What  becomes  of  this  heat  after  it  is  se  impreseed, 
how  is  it  dispersed  by  the  land?  how  by  the  sea?  Let  vs 
inquire. 

885.  How  farhdow  the  surface  does  the  heat  of  the  sun  penebraief-' 
The  solar  ray  penetrates  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth's  crufit  oxibf 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  but  striking  its  fluid  parts  willi  iti 
light  and  heat,  it  penetrates  the  sea  to  depths  more  or  less  pro- 
found, according  to  the  transparenc)r  of  the  waters.  Let  us,  in 
imagination,  divide  these  depths,  whatever  they  may  be,  into 
any  number  of  stratifications  or  layers  of  equal  thickness.  The 
direct  heat  of  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  extinguished  in  the  lowest 
layer;  the  bottom  layer^  then,  vdll  receive  and  absorb  the 
minimum  amount  of  heat,  the  top  the  maximum ;  consequeniij, 
each  layer,  as  we  go  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  will  receive  lea 
and  less  of  the  sun's  heat. 

886.  Hie  stratum  of  warmest  water, — Now,  which  will  letaxa 
most  heat  and  reach  the  highest  temperature?  Not  the  top 
layer,  or  that  to  which  most  heat  is  imparted,  because  by  er^ 
poration  heat  is  carried  off  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  almost  as 
fast  as  by  the  sun  it  is  impressed  apon  the  surface  of  the 
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not  the  bottom  layer,  becftoee  that  leoeives  a  fiunimiiin,  irliich> 
thoagh  it  caanot  escape  bj  evaporation,  may  neTerthelees  £ul  to 
ake  any  marked  change  in  temperature — &al,  not  by  reason  of 
xko  evaporation,  but  by  the  ever-ohanging  movementa  which,  con- 
tddering  the  length  of  time  required  to  heat  the  lower  Btratnm 
by  Biudi.  aknr  and  gradual  aconmnlation  of  heat,  would  alter  its 
place  aad  Tazy  its  condition,  and  indeed  removing  it  beyond  the  j 
reach  of  the  observer.  ) 

8B7«  Ki  foMott, — The  layer,  therefore,  which  aocnmnlates  ; 
most  heat  and  beoomes  warmest,  shonld  be  neither  at  the  bottom 
nor  at  the  top,  but  iatermediate,  the  exact  temperatore  and  depih. 
of  which  it  is  for  observation  to  determine.  To  encourage  such 
determination  and  the  investigations  which  it  suggests  is  the 
main  object  of  this  chapter. 

888.  Tie  dvferani  mthfeda  for  obitrvation. — In  conducting. such 
investigatioBS,  several  questions  are  to  be  considered,  such  as  the 
transparency  and  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  its  pkotphcrescenoe  ; 
the  fiftce  of  ihe  sky,  whether  clear  or  cloudy ;  the  state  of  the  sea^ 
whether  rough  or  smooth ;  the  condition  of  the  weather,  whether 
calm  or  wiudy.  Then  the  temperature  should  be  tried,  at 
various  depths  and  at  various  hours  of  the  night  and  day,  in 
order  to  ascertain  not  only  the  maximum  temperature  and 
average  depth  of  the  warmest  stratum  in  the  day,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  its  temperature  and  position  by  day  and  by  night. 
These  observations  will  afford  the  data,  also,  for  computing  the 
amount  of  solar  heat  that  penetrates  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  as  well 
as  the  amount  that  is  radiated  thence  again.  They  will  reveal 
to  us  knowledge  concerning  its  actinometry  in  other  a8X)ects. 
We  shall  learn  how  absorption  by,  as  well  as  radiation  from,  the 
under  strata  is  affected  by  a  rough  sea,  as  when  the  waves  are . 
leaping  and  tossing  their  white  caps,  and  how  by  its  glassy 
surface,  as  when  the  winds  are  hushed  aud  the  sea  smooth. 

889.  Expeded  ducowries, — Here  we  are  reminded,  also,  to 
anticipate  the  discovery  of  new  beauties  and  fresh  charms  among 
the  wonders  of  the  sea.  We  have  seen  (§  366)  that  while  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  impressed  alike  upon  sea  and  land,  never- 
theless the  solid  part  of  the  earth's  crust  radiates  much  more 
freely  than  the  fluid.  On  the  land  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun 
operates  only  upon  a  mere  shell  a  few  inches  in  thickness ;  at 
sea  it  penetrates  into  the  depths  below,  and  operates  upon  a 
layer  of  water  many  feet  thick.     The  solid  land-crust  has  its 
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temperatore  raised  high  by  day  and  cooled  low  down  by  nigfat ; 
but  the  most  powerful  sua,  after  beating  down  all  day  with  its 
fiercest  intensity  upon  this  liquid  covering,  has  not  power  to 
raise  its  temperature  more  than  three  or  four  degrees.  This 
covering  serves  as  a.reservoir  for  the  solar  heat.  In  the  dep^ 
below  it  is  concealed  from  the  powers  of  intense  radiation,  and 
held  by  the  obedient  ocean  in  readiness  to  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  winds  and  the  clouds  call  ibr 
it.  Here  it  is  rendered  latent  by  the  forces  of  evaporation,  and 
in  this  form,  having  fulfilled  its  of&ce  in  the  economy  of  the 
ocean,  it  passes  off  into  the  air,  there  to  enter,  in  mysteriona 
ways,  upon  the  performance  of  its  manifold  tasks. 

890.  Actinic  processes, — As  evaporation  goes  on  by  day  or  night, 
the  upper  stratum  is  rendered  heavier  by  reason  of  both  the  heat 
and  the  fresh  water  borne  away  by  evaporation ;  the  upper  "water 
having  been  thus  rendered  both  salter  and  cooler,  has  its  specific 
gravity  increased  so  much  the  more.  On  the  other  hand»  tJie 
strata  below,  receiving  more  heat  by  day  than  they  dispense  again 
by  radiation  day  and  night,  grow  actually  wanner  and  speci- 
fically lighter ;  and  thus,  by  unseen  hands  and  the  "  clapping  of 
the  waves,"  the  waters  below  are  brought  to  the  surfieu^e,  and 
those  on  the  surfEice  carried  down  to  unknown  depths ;  and  thxis, 
also,  we  discover  new  and  strange  processes  which  have  been 
ordained  for  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  their  system  of  vertical 
circulation. 

891.  The  reservoirs  of  heat, — ^Thus  we  aixive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  ocean  is  the  great  reservoir  of  sensible  as  the  clouds  are 
of  latent  heat.  That  in  those  two  chambers  it  is  innocnonsly 
stored,  thence  to  be  dispensed  by  processes  as  marvellous  as  they 
are  benignant  and  wise,  to  perform  its  manifold  offices  in  the 
economy  of  our  planet ;  it  is  this  heat  which  gives  **  his  circuits'* 
to  the  winds  and  circulation  to  the  sea;  it  is  it  that  fetches  from 
the  ocean  the  clouds  that  make  "  the  earth  soft  with  shovrers." 
Stored  away  in  the  depths  of  inter-tropical  seas,  it  is  conveyed 
along  by  "  secret  paths  "  to  northern  climes,  there  to  be  brought 
to  the  surface  in  duo  season,  given  to  the  winds,  and  borne  away 
to  temper  the  climates  of  western  Europe,  clothing  the  British 
Islands  as  they  go,  in  green,  and  causing  them  to  smile  under  the 
genial  warmth  even  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

892.  An  office  for  waves  in  the  sea, — Thus  perhaps  we  discover 
a  new  office  for  the  waves  in  the  physical  economy  of  the  ocean. 
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Is  it  not  to  thorn  that  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  bringing  up 
by  their  agitation  of  the  surface  the  layers  of  warm  water  that 
are  spread  out  below;  and  are  they  not  concerned  also,  as  they 
draw  up  the  genial  waters,  in  regulating  the  supply  of  heat  for 
the  winds  by  night,  as  well  as  in  cold  or  cloudy  days,  for  the 
purposes  of  oTaporation  ?  Thus  even  the  waves  of  tiie  sea  are 
made  by  this  beautiful  study  to  present  themselves  as  parts,  im- 
portant parts,  in  the  terrestricd  machinery.  We  now  view  them 
as  it  were,  like  balance-wheels  in  the  complicated  system  of 
mechanism  by  which  the  climates  of  the  earth  are  governed.  If 
the  waves  did  not  stir  up  the  heated  waters  from  below  (§  881), 
the  winds  would  evaporate  slowly  by  night,  for  the  want  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  caloric;  the  consequence  would  be  less  precipi- 
tation and  a  more  scanty  supply  of  latent  heat  for  liberation  in 
the  cloud  region.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  winds  would 
have  less  motive  power,  and  the  whole  climatic  arrangements  of 
our  planet  would  be  different  from  what  they  are. 

893.  The  radiaiing  powers  of  earthy  aivy  and  water  compeared, — ^We 
may  note  also  another  peculiarity  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
direct  heat-absorbing  and  radiating  properties  of  sea,  land,  emd 
air :  it  is  one  which  presents  the  atmosphere  in  the  light  of  a 
regulator  between  the  land  on  one  hand,  and  the  heating  powers 
of  the  sun  on  the  other.  It  is  suggestive  also  of  other  benign 
compensations  and  lovely  offices  in  the  physical  machinery  of  our 
planet:  ^th  land  and  water  receive  more  heat  from  the  sun  than 
they  radiate  again ;  but  the  atmosphere  receives  less  heat  direct 
from  the  sun  than  it  i-adiates  off  again  into  space :  as  the  heat 
comes  from  the  sun,*part  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere ; 
but  the  largest  portion  of  it  is  impressed  upon  the  land  and  water; 
from  them  a  portion  passes  off  into  the  atmosphere  by  conduction, 
while  another  portion  is  radiated  directly  off  into  the  realms  of 
space.  What  becomes  of  the  remainder?  Let  us  inquire,  for 
there  is  a  remainder,  and  unless  means  for  its  escape  were  pro- 
vided, the  land  and  water,  especially  the  latter,  would  continue 
to  grow  warmer  and  warmer,  and  so  produce  confusion  in  the 
terrestrial  economy.  The  remainder  of  this  heat,  being  that 
which  is  neither  radiated  by  sea  and  land  directly  off  into  space, 
nor  imparted  to  the  air  by  conduction  from  them,  is  absorbed  in  the 
processes  of  evaporation ;  it  is  then  delivered  to  the  atmosphere 
latent  in  the  vesicles  of  vapour,  to  be  set  free  in  the  cloud  region, 
rendered  sensible  and  imparted  to  the  upper  air,  whence  it  is  sent 
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off  hy  radiation  into  tlie  '*  emptiiiMS  of  space."  ThtiB  the  air 
with  its  actinometry  presents  itself  in  the  light  of  a  thermal 
adjustment,  by  which  the  land  and  sea  are  preTented  fratn  be- 
ocnning  seething  hot;  and  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  perfonn 
their  wonderful  offices  with  certainty  and  regularity. 

894.  A  reflectum  conceruing  heat, — ^It  is  caiiooB  to  think  that 
this  heat  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  now  aa  latent  in 
the  clouds  above,  now  as  sensible  in  the  waters  below,  comes 
from  the  same  source  whence  originally  came  the  heat  which  has 
been  packed  away  in  seams  of  coal  and  stored  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  for  ages  and  ages,  to  be  called  forth  by  man  ai  will  for 
his  own  comfort,  pleasure,  and  oonTonience;  that  this  protean 
thing  is  the  agent  which  controls  sea  and  winds,  and  they  it ; 
that  it  is  it  which  has  lifted  up  the  mountains ;  which  clothes  the 
world  with  beauty,  and  keeps  ibe  stupendous  fabric  of  the  nni- 
Terse  in  motion ;  and  that  after  all,  this  mighty  ag^it  is  only 
that  gentle  thing  tliat  *'wamffi  in  the  sun!" 

895.  Frdxxhle  rdaiitm  between  the  (tdifium  ^  ^  sea  and  «<• 
<{«p^A. — ^Pursning  this  subject,  the  philosophical  mariner,  as  he 
sails  along  and  records  obserrations  for  these  porposes,  may  £siicy 
— and  perhaps  rightly — ^that  ho  has  traced  to  the  actinometry  of 
the  sea  one  of  the  physical  conditions  wliich,  when  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  were  laid,  had  its  weight  with  the  Auiiqhtt 
Architgct. 
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AcTiNiEH  of  the  sea,  probable  relation 
between  it  and  depth,  474. 

Acttnometer,  a  natoral,  in  the  trade 
winds,  350. 

Actinometry  of  tbe  sea,  468,  472,  474. 

Adh^mar's  cataclyBm  theory,  347. 

Advance,  drift  of  the,  247,  251, 

Aiiica,  hot  land  breezes  from  the  west 
coast  of,  14L 

*•  African  dnst,"  145 ;  sargasso,  410. 

Air,  relative  weights  of  ocean  of  water 
and  that  of,  1 ;  their  depths,  1 ;  their 
motoal  action,  11;  phenomena  at 
their  meetLog,  1,  823;  analysis  of,  8 ; 
its  specific  grayity,  6 ;  its  powers,  13 ; 
its  functions^  14;  its  tendency  to 
moye  in  the  plane  of  a  great  circle, 
90 ;  results  of  this  tendency  npon  its 
oircnlation,  90;  experiments  of  the 
French  Academy  on,  91;  its  offices 
in  the  physical  economy,  108 ;  of  the 
calm  belts,  wet  and  dry,  159;  crossing 
of  two  coirents  ezpuuned,  170;  a 
"  gulf  stream  "  in  the,863 ;  rarefiaction 
oi^  over  polar  regions,  454. 

AirHTOoots,  377. 

Airy^  wave  tables,  4. 

American  lakes,  quantity  of  (resh  water 
in,  7 ;  reasonings  founded  on  the  state 
of  the  water  in,  190. 

American  navy,  plan  of  deep-sea  sound- 
ing devised  for  the,  308. 

Andes,  hot  winds  of  the,  95 ;  caused 
by  the  trade-winds,  96 ;  older  than  the 
IJead  Sea  as  on  inland  water,  303. 

Andrau,  Lieut.,  on  the  "  sea-dust "  of 
the  Atlantic,  114 ;  on  the  height  of 
the  barometer  in  the  wind  bands,  175, 
176 ;  on  the  storms  of  the  Gape,  195 ; 
barometrical  observations  in  the  an- 
tarctic regions,  454. 

Anemometers,  want  of,  on  shipboard, 
335  ;  ships  used  as,  432. 


Animal  life  in  vast  depths,  325,  828, 
329. 

AnimalcnliB,  their  offices,  320,  338 ;  a 
profitable  study,  320,  398  ;  at  tiie 
suriace  of  the  sea,  334. 

Antarctic  bonds,  topographical  features 
of  the,  448. 

Antarctic  circle,  kSrial  rarefiKstion  about 
the,  460. 

Antarctic  climates,  tb^mal  difference 
between  arctic  and,  461,  466 ;  their 
mildness,  466. 

Antarctic  currents,  467. 

Antarctic  drift,  the  line  of,  411. 

Antarctic  expeditions,  necessity  lor 
411,  467;  the  principal,  452. 

Antarctic  icebergs,  their  influences  in 
expelling  the  air  from  austral  regions, 
276. 

Antarctic  ice-drift,  466. 

Antarctic  Ocean,  Captain  Boss  and 
Captain  Wilkes's  voyages  to  the,  402. 

Ant:irctic  regions,  ice-baring  currents 
from  the,  195;  the  •'brave  west 
winds  *'  caused  by  rarefaction  in  the, 
440 ;  calm  place  of,  a  region  of  pon- 
stant  precipitation,  446 ;  also  of  a  low 
barometer,  447 ;  aqueous  vapour  the 
cause  of  both,  447 ;  probability  cf  land 
and  volcanoes  in  the,  450,  451,  452 ; 
indications  of  a  mild  climate  in  tlie, 
452 ;  mean  height  ci  the  barometer  in 
the,  454. 

Anii-biotics,  arguments  of  the,  324; 
from  the  Bible,  327 ;  solution  of  tho 
question,  328. 

Anti-polynian  school,  views  of  the,  248. 

Antiseptic  properties  of  sea-water,  326. 

Aqueous  isothermal  lines,  393. 

Arctic  climates,  thermal  difference  be- 
tween anturetic  and,  461 ,  466. 

Arctic  Ocean,  wnterways  between  it  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  contnu^. 
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48 ;  intlications  of  a  milder  climate 
in  the,  210;  specific  gravity  of  its 
water,  211 ;  volume  of  water  kept  in 
motion  by  its  flow  and  reflow,  215; 
layers  of  water  of  different  tempera- 
ture in  the,  252 ;  ice-beartnj^  drift  from 
the,  like  the  ordinary  drift  from  the 
Baltic,  253. 

Arctic  Ocean,  open  sai  in  the,  first  «ug- 
j:c>lion  of  an,  207 ;  the  question  ex- 
amined, 227:  barometer  indications, 
2:i3 ;  iU  position,  235,  250 ;  its  Um- 
peraturp,  255. 

Arctic  Oooan,  under-cnrrcnt,  its  in- 
fluences, 200 ;  its  temperature,  254. 

Arctic  regions,  aerial  rarefaction  in  the, 
400. 

Arquit's,  Gnpt.,  account  of  tide-rips, 
405. 

Asia,  dcacrts  of,  are  they  centres  of  at- 
mospherical circulation  ?  149. 

Astronomical  view  of  climnte,  230. 

Atlantic  Gulf  stream,  48 ;  contrasted 
with  the  Black  stream  of  the  Pacific, 
192. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  18;  its  telegraphic 
plateau,  19 ;  evapomtion  aud  precipi- 
tation from  the,  36 ;  its  red  fogs,  114  ; 
its  currents,  205;  its  searshclls  sili- 
ceous, 264 :  its  deepest  part,  313;  its 
bottom,  314 ;  an  orographic  view  of 
the,  815 ;  its  south-west  winds,  360 ; 
its  western  half  warmer  than  the 
eastern,  387 ;  tide-rips  in  the,  404. 

Atlantic,  North,  high  temperature  of  its 
western  half,  48 ;  sargasso  in  the,  50 ; 
resemblance  of  its  current  to  that  of 
the  North  Pacific,  51 ;  its  storms,  64 ; 
rain  affonied  by  the,  110 ;  its  hypsome- 
tfy  peculiar,  Ul ;  its  cyclones,  429. 

Atlantic,  South,  sargasso  in  the,  50. 

Atmosphere,  its  weight.  2,  8  ;  its  height, 
3 ;  its  oflices,  8 ;  contrasted  with  sea, 
8 ;  its  powers,  13 ;  its  functions,  14 ; 
likened  to  a  machine,  75.  97,  104 ; 
governed  by  stable  laws,  76, 166 ;  im- 
portance of  its  circulation,  88 ;  how 
its  vertical  movements  are  produced, 
88 ;  Farada/s  discovery  of  magnet- 
ism in  the.  155 ;  its  electrical  tension, 
157;  Quctelet's  observations  on  the 
electiicity  of  the,  173;  its  general 
circulfition,  174  ;  more  in  the  north- 
cm  than  the  southern  hemisphere, 
175;  why,  275;  its  important  offices, 
278 ;  its  depression  by  the  barometric 


ridges.  355;  its  upper  smfeee.  S55; 
oounterpoises  in  the.  303:  its  nor- 
mal state,  363 ;  its  drculation  lunn* 
active  in  tlie  southern  than  tlic 
northern  hemisphere,  437. 

Aurora  australis,  464. 

Australasia,  monsoons  of,  375. 

BabeUnandefab  straits  of,  182, 1S3. 

Baffin's  Bay,  current  from,  28. 

Bailey's  examination  of  deep-sea  sound- 
ings, 317;  his  disbelief  in  life  in  th*; 
depths  oS  the  sea,  325 ;  his  analysis 
of  the  00E6  and  bottom  of  the  aeo, 
3.30. 

Baltic  sound,  tmder-cunent  in  the,  1S7, 
253. 

Barlow's  magnetic  theory,  157. 

Barlocci  on  &e  tempemture  of  the  lisgo 
Sabatino,  214. 

Barometer,  its  height  at  and  above 
level  of  sea,  2:  m  the  ''horse  lati- 
tudes,'* 80;  reading  of  the.  157;  m 
the  wind  bands,  175;  standard  of 
comparison  at  sea,  176;  its  indica- 
tions of  an  open  sea  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  233;  under  the  doud-ring, 
280 ;  in  the  trade-winds  and  equato- 
rial calms,  342 ;  difference  of  its  pres- 
sure upon  the  north-east  and  south- 
east trade-winds,  344,  352;  why  it 
stands  higher  in  the  latter,  315;  in 
the  calm  belts,  854;  its  depn^sskni 
off  Gape  Horn,  357;  its  height  at 
the  poles,  358  ;  great  descent  o^  in 
the  ••  bravo  west  winds,**  360 ;  low  in 
Nortljcm  India,  366,  374 ;  its  descent 
during  the  monsoons,  370 ;  low  in  tiie 
antarctic  calm  place,  447 ;  its  pressure 
off  Cape  Horn,  447  ;  its  mean  heigfaf 
in  the  antarctic  regions,  454 ;  why  it 
should  stand  lower  about  the  South 
Pole,  458. 

Barometric  ridges,  355,  366;  make  a 
depression  in  the  atmosphere,  855. 

Baurs  deep-sea  sounding  apporatua, 
306. 

Becher's,  Capt.,  bottle  chart,  29. 

Beechey,  Admiral,  on  tidal  streami. 
181 ;  isothermal  floor  in  the  t'ceau 
suggested  by,  220. 

Bellot  s  belief  in  a  calm  legion  within 
the  frigid  zone,  174. 

Belts,  cnlin — »oe  Onlm  Bolts. 

Belts,  cold,  89. 

Bent,  Lieut.,  on  the  China  stream,  19T. 
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Bcnningham  on  the  temperatnre  of  uea- 
water,  469.  • 

BemouUli's  fonnula,  420. 

Berryman,  Lieut,  his  deep-sea  sound- 
ing, 309. 

Bible,  our  readings  clearer  as  science 
adyanoes,  82. 

Biotics,  arguments  of  the,  325 ;  solu- 
tions of  the  question,  327. 

Black  Sea  storm  of  1854,  428. 

'•Black  stream"  of  the  Pacific,  49; 
contrasted  with  the  Gulf  stream  of 
the  Atlantic  193;  Salter  than  ad- 
jacent waters,  196. 

Black's  law,  100, 102. 

Blodget's,  Mr.,  lain  maps,  167. 

**Blue  water/' ignorance  concerning  the 
depth  of  the,  305. 

Bonifacdo  current,  27. 

Bonzano,  Dr.,  on  tlie  production  of 
water-spouts  by  electricity,  878. 

Bores  of  India,  406. 

Bottle  chart,  28. 

*^  Brave  west  winds "  a  perpetual 
cyclone,  449. 

Brazil  current,  205. 

Brazil,  land  breeze  in,  142 ;  climates  of 
Europe  inflaenced  by  the  shore-lines 
0^889. 

Breezes,  land  and  sea,  alternations  of, 
133 ;  along  the  sbcros  of  intertropical 
oountries,  135 ;  cause  of,  136 ;  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  137 ;  their  sani- 
tary influences,  140;  influences  which 
regulate  their  strength,  141 ;  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  141 ;  in 
Brazil  and  Chili,  142 ;  monsoons  in 
UHuiature,  373. 

Brewster,  Sir  D.,  atmosphere  supposed 
by,  to  be  the  scat  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, 156 ;  on  the  pole  of  maximum 
cold,  174. 

Brine  of  the  ocean,  235. 

Brooker's,  lieut,  soundings,  22. 

Brooke's  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus, 
312,  316.  330. 

Brussels  Conference,  use  of  hydrometer 
recommended  by  tlie,  215 ;  on  patches 
of  coloured  water,  399. 

Buist's,  Dr.,  researches,  on  the  physics 
of  the  sea,  8 ;  on  evaporation  in 
India,  129 ;  from  the  Bed  8ea,  186. 

Buys-Ballot,  Prof.,  on  predicting  storms, 
421. 

California,  rainy  season  of,  122,  172. 


Oallao,  fogs  in  the  harbour  of,  274. 

Calm  belt,  equatorial— see  Equatorial 
Calm  Belt 

Cahn  belt  of  Cancer,  81,  151,  168; 
supplies  little  or  no  rain,  110. 

Calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  81, 168. 

Calm  belts,  indications  of  a  crossing  of 
winds  at  the,  101,  113,  158,  163; 
facts  reconciled  by  the  theory,  ll-i, 
120 ;  agent  that  guides  the  air  acrosd 
the,  152 ;  wet  and  dry  air  of  the,  159 ; 
examination  of  the,  162 ;  proofs  of 
the  crossing  of  winds  at  the,  146, 
178 :  testimony  of  the  hydrometer  in 
favour  of  crossings,  225 ;  cloud  region 
highest  in  the,  270;  obstructioDS  to 
the  navigator,  337;  occupy  medial 
positions,  340;  their  temperature, 
349 ;  their  appearance  from  a  distant 
planet,  352  ;  the  barometer  in  the, 
354 ;  information  touching,  afforded  by 
monsoons,  360 :  passing  of  the,  880 ; 
changing  of  the  monsoons  going  on 
where  they  are,  381. 

Calm  l)6lt,  tropical,  rainy  seasons  of 
the,  353 ;  their  position,  353  :  cammed 
by  the  polar  and  equatorial  calms, 
357. 

Calms  in  the  two  hemispheres,  average 
number  of,  439  ;  polar,  81, 174. 

Cancer,  calm  belt  of,  81, 110, 151, 158 
276 ;  how  it  ia  pushed  to  the  north 
374. 

Cape  Horn,  precipitation  at,  169,  443 
heaviest  water  found  off,  229;  low 
barometer  off,  357 ;  kelp  east  of,  410 . 
its  rainfall,  442 ;  cause  of  the  boisterous 
weather  off,  444;  mean  barometric 
pressure  off^  447. 

Cape  St.  Boquc,  388. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its  terrible  storms, 
194 :  waves  and  gales  off  the,  356. 

Capricorn,  calm  belt  of,  81, 168;  cross- 
ing of  winds  in  the,  435. 

Caribbean  Sea,  cause  of  its  saltness,  35 ; 
current  into  the,  37;  its  temj)em- 
ture,  56. 

Caspian  Sea,  salubrity  of  its  climates, 
168 ;  how  its  level  is  reduced,  288 ; 
adjustments  in  its  hygrometry,  293. 

Cataclysms,  347. 

Chabannes,  Admiral,  correspondence 
with,  on  the  force  of  the  trade-winds, 
343;  experiments  on  tbk)  speed  of 
his  ship,  345, 346 ;  on  the  velocity  of 
trade-winds,  434. 
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Chndwick'a,  Capt.,  iceberg  oluerviitions, 
271. 

Chamberlain,  Gnpt.,  his  experience  of 
ihu  Gulf  stream,  3DG. 

Cbapman's  experiments  on  tho  water 
of  the  Red  Sea,  229 ;  on  the  object  of 
the  Bait  condition  of  the  sea*  207. 

Charts,  storm  and  rain,  431. 

Cberraponjie,  rainfall  on  the  sidee  ot 
127.  367,  371,  442,  448,  4G0,  4(51. 

China  stream,  197. 

Clinin  to, cause  of  diflfercnce  in,  7, 464 ;  n  s- 
trouomical  viewof/i30;  aea-slielUand 
animalculs  bb  aHectiug,  270 ;  of  the 
Deatl  Sea,  291 ;  of  Patagonia,  390 ;  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  391 ;  indicrations 
about  the  south  polo  of  a  mild,  4fi2 ; 
local  Tariationa  of,  how  caused,  463. 

Climates,  contrndts  o^  due  to  the  Gulf 
stream,  55 ;  controats  between  those  of 
land  and  sea,  60,  383 ;  aalnbrity  of 
those  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  108 ;  in- 
fluence of  vapour  upon,  231 ;  upon 
what  dependent,  297;  are  tney 
changing  ?  248 ;  those  of  Europe  in- 
fliicnced  by  the  shore-lines  of  Brazil, 
389;  those  Of  Labrador  and  the 
Falkland  Islands  compared,  461 : 
thermal  difference  between  arctic  and 
antarctic,  461 ;  influence  of  aqueous 
vapour  on,  462 ;  arctic,  466 ;  autarc- 
tic,  466. 

Close  running,  335. 

Cloud  region  highest  in  the  calm  belts, 
270 ;  its  shape  at  sea,  273. 

Cloud-ring,  a  frigate  under  the,  277 ; 
the  barometer  under  the,  280 ; 
motions  of  tlic,  280;  meteorological 
processes  around  the,  280 ;  its  offices, 
282  ;  acts  ns  a  regulator,  282 ;  latent 
heat  liberated  from,  the  true  cause  of 
trade-winds,  283;  its  imagined  ap- 
pearance to  a  distant  observer,  283. 

Cloudless  regions,  272. 

Clouds,  height  of,  at  sea,  272 ;  how  to 
determine,  273;  important  parts 
played  by,  278;  gorgeous  in  the 
raciflc,  373 ;  their  effect  on  tho 
equilibrium  of  the  sea,  409. 

Cloudy  latitudes,  275. 

Clymer,  Dr.,  his  description  of  a  red 
fog  near  the  equator,  145. 

Coffin's,  Prof.,  belief  in  a  caha  region 
within  the  frigid  zone,  174. 

Cold,  effect  of  downwiurd  currents  is 
producing,  93 ;  pole  of^  174.    . 
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Gold  belii,  89. 

'•Coldjnapa."  94. 

Coloured  patciies,  999. 

Oooledgti's,  Dr.,  rain  mapc^  167. 

Commerce,  influence  of  Gulf  i 
68,72. 

Copper,  action  of  Gulf  stream  ispon,  05. 

Coral  reefs,  thdr  infhiences  upon  winds. 
373. 

Coral  sea,  6kt>oke'8  deep-sea  soimdingB 
from  the,  317. 

Corallines,  arguments  affeided  bj,  ia 
favour  of  currents,  239,  256 ;  the 
work  of:  259,  289,  324,  333 ;  thdr 
testimony  to  the  ancient  saltiMrss  of 
the  sea,  2C6. 

Counter  trade-winds,  77, 78,  81,  83  ;  air 
sloughed  off  from,  moist,  87;  ap- 
proach tlie  pole  in  spiials,  102 ;  their 
velocity,  435. 

Coupvent  dee  Bois,  H.,  on  an  ooter  and 
under  current  from  the  Mcdftcf' 
raucan,  188. 

Cube,  land  breeze  in,  142. 

Current,  cold,  of  Okotak,  197 ;  Kim- 
boldt's — see  Humboldt* s  current ;  Red 
Sea,  181;  Mediterranean,  188; 
MoBunbique,  198,  402;  equstoruil, 
199;-  Grcenhmd,  206;  Lagolbas, 
402. 

Cmrrenti,  9;  diflBaence  m,  18;  csoBes 
of,  23,  26 ;  efibetEi  of  winds  upon,  24- 
27 ;  production  o^  without  winds,  32 ; 
course  of  wann  and  ediA,  34 ;  erea/ted 
by  storms,  37;  their  tendency  to  move 
in  circles,  43 ;  feeble  power  of  tmde 
winds  npon,  48, 49;  drift-matter  ooor 
fined  to  sargassos  by,  40;  resemUance 
between  those  of  tne  Xorth  Afiantie 
and  Pacific,  51;  indicatioDS  of,  de- 
rived from  the  fish  of  the  sea,  57 ;  two 
grand  systems  of,  79;  obedient  to 
order,  179 ;  to  be  considered  in  paHS^ 
180;  upper  and  under,  183;  of  fiie 
Indian  Ocean,  193 ;  ice-bearing,  from 
the  antarctic  regions,  195;  PftdAc, 
196;  equatorial,  199;  inflvenoe  of 
rains  and  evaporation  npon,  200; 
origin  of,  204 ;  Atlantie,  205 ;  sign- 
ments  aflbrded  byooraHinesin  ikvour 
of,  239;  without  wind,  244;  influcneo 
of  sea-diells  en,  26&;  discovery  oi;  in 
the  deptiis  of  the  sea,  310 ;  afanudon 
of,  321 ;  their  pressure  on  the  bottom, 
821 ;  what  it  consists  of,  822;  why  they 
cannot  ohafe  it,  328 ;  cftoses  ol,  reade 
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near  the  sorface  of  the  sea,  323 ;  their 
depth,  323;  in  the  Java  sea,  379 :  their 
influence  on  climate,  881;  antarctic, 
467. 

Currents  of  wind,  90. 

Cuttle-fish,  the,  266. 

Cyclone,  theory  of  the,  416 ;  objections 
to  the  theory,  426 ;  changing  of  the 
wind  in  a,  422 ;  the  latter  stronger  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  422 ;  the  nUny 
quadrant  of  a,  423 ;  erroneous  theories 
respecting,  423 ;  the  wind  in  a  true, 
blows  in  spirals,  423 ;  an  illubtration, 
424. 

Cyclones  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  429 ; 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  429. 

Darwin's  explanation  of  the  saliness  of 
the  sea,  261.  2G6. 

Do  HaTen's  water  sky,  211,  255;  his 
drift,  212,  215,  247,  248 ;  his  observa- 
tions of  a  winter's  ice,  251,  254. 

Dead  Sea,  level  of  tbe»  286,  302;  an 
ancient  river  from  the,  286,  303; 
precipitation  and  evaporation  in  its 
vaUey,  286  ;  whenco  its  rains,  287 ; 
influence  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent upon  lis  cUmata.  291. 

Deep-sea  soundings,  early  attempts.  305 ; 
various  methods,  306;  apparatus  of 
Peter  the  Great,  307 ;  plan  of,  for 
the  American  navy,  308 ;  great  depths 
ajod  iailures  of  flr^t  attempts,  309; 
plan  &)ally  adopted,  310 ;  method  of 
making,  311 ;  Brooke's  apparatus  for, 
812;  observations  by  the  English 
navy,  313;  uso  of,  316;  first  speci- 
mens of,  316;  specimens  from  the 
coral  sea,  317 ;  specimens  belong  to 
the  animal  khigdom,  318 ;  is  there 
life  in  them?  319,324. 

Denham,  Gapt.,  his  deep-sea  sounding, 
809. 

Depth  of  the  air  and  water  oceans,  1,3; 
of  the  North  Pacific,  5 ;  of  the  Athtn- 
tic,  18 ;  of  the  Gulf  stream,  54 ;  of 
the  sea,  probable  relation  between  its 
actinism  and,  474. 

Deserts,  their  effects  upon  the  trade- 
winds,  101,  337,  372;  their  use  in 
saturo,  130 ;  oie  those  of  Asia  centres 
of  atmospherical  cizculation  ?  149 ; 
considered  as  coonterpoiaes  in  the 
terrcatrial  machinery,  300. 

"Desolate  legion,''  the,  198. 

Dew-point,  the,  386. 


Diana,  Bossian  frigate,  earthquake  felt 
by,  5. 

Diurnal  rotation,  9,  49,  338 ;  its  effect 
on  the  course  of  winds,  168 ;  on  tiie 
Gulf  stream,  31,  42  ;  on  the  drift  of 
the  Gulf  stream,  40 ;  on  that  of  the 
Missisaippi,  41 ;  on  tho  trade- winda^ 
79,  90, 154, 426,  430. 

Doldrum  currents,  199  ;  why  so  called, 
276. 

Dove  and  the  monsoons,  372 ;  his  law 
of  rotation,  418. 

Drift  of  tlie  sea,  38 ;  of  the  Mississippi, 
41;  of  the  lodian  Ocean,  196;  of 
tho  Atlantic,  196;  Polyneoan,  198, 
401;  of  the  Flumix,  187;  of  tho 
Advance,  247.  251;  of  the  Bemme, 
247,  251 ;  of  the  Eewiwte,  248,  251 ; 
of  the  Fox,  248, 250 ;  e^kplained,  250 ; 
described,  395. 

Drift  matter  confined  to  sargassos  by 
Currents,  49;  the  hu-gest  fSoothest, 
410;  the  line  of  antarctic,  411. 

Dry  winds,  range  of,  295;  tho  Medi- 
terranean within  it,  295h 

Diyden's  definition  of  an  eagre,  407. 

Duncan,  Capt,  his  iceberg  adventures, 
254. 

Dust  whirlwinds,  425. 

EagUWing  in  an  extra-tropical  gale,  430. 

Eagres,  406;  Drydun's  definition  of, 
407. 

Earth,  effects  of  heat  upon  the,  12. 

EarthquaJce  of  Simoda,  4 ;  propagation 
of  waves  by  it,  5 ;  their  breadth  and 
velocity,  5. 

Earthquake  wave  of  Lisbon,  407. 

Ehrenberg,  Prof.,  on  rain  dust,  147 ;  his 
microacopc,  172, 177 ;  his  arguments 
based  on  the  tides,  325 ;  believes  in 
life  in  tho  depths  of  the  sea,  825  ;  his 

Saper  on  organic  life  forms  from  great 
epths,  328 ;  his  examination  of  Xtcd 
Sea  colouring  matter,  401. 

Electridtv,  Quetelet's  observations  on 
atmospherical,  173;  oflice  of,  in 
oceanic  circulation,  242;  w;«torsponts 
due  to,  878. 

England  the  centre  of  the  dry  hemi- 
sphere, 7 ;  climates  of,  65. 

Equator,  red  fogs  near  the,  145. 

Equatorial  calm  belt,  81 ;  snow  line 
mounts  up  as  it  crosses  it  281 ;  mean 
phice  of  the,  339 ;  never  at  rest,  846 ; 
the  barometer  in  the,  842 ;  oonsideved 
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aa  a  thermal  adjiuiment,  342 ;  varieg 
with  the  strength  of  the  trade-winds, 
352;  precipitation  in  it.  352;  rainy 
■eaaons  of  the,  853 ;  its  curved  form 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  375. 

Equatorial  currents,  199. 

Equatorial  winds,  453. 

Erebus  and  Terror  volcanoes,  452. 

Eriesiion's  deep-sea  leads,  306. 

Espy's  theory  of  Btorma,  417,  429. 

Evaporation  from  the  Atlantic,  36; 
amount  of  salt  left  by,  37 ;  effect  of 
heat  in  producing,  106 ;  less  at  sea 
than  on  land,  110 ;  rivers  gauges  for 
amount  ot  ill ;  from  the  R^  Sea, 
181, 186 ;  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  181 ; 
in  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  182 ; 
its  influence  upon  currents,  200 ; 
annual  amount  of,  from  the  trade- 
wind  region,  218;  its  influence  on 
oceanic  circulation,  244 :  retarded  by 
the  saltness  of  water,  267. 

Exi)edition8,  antarctic,  467. 

Falkland  Islands,  climate  of^  391 ;  sea- 
weed about  the,  410 ;  comparison  be- 
tween climates  of  Labrador  and,  461. 

Famday's  discovery  of  magnetism  in 
the  air,  155. 

Fast  sailing,  336. 

Fauna  of  the  sea,  179,  303. 

Fish,  57,  69. 

Fisheries,  vahie  of  various,  412. 

Fitzroy,  Admiral,  his  barometric  obser- 
vations, 176 ;  on  the  cyclone  of  Oct. 
1859,  426 ;  on  the  Black  Sea  storm 
of  1854,  429;  on  the  rainfall  near 
Gape  Horn  and  Patagonia,  442,  461. 

Flora  of  the  sea,  179. 

Fogless  regions,  270. 

Fogs  in  the  harbour  of  Oallao,  274  ;  of 
Newfoundland,  393. 

Fogs,  red,  in  the  Mediterranean,  145 ; 
near  the  equator,  145 ;  not  always  at 
the  some  place,  151 ;  condition  re- 
quisite for  their  production,  151 ;  of 
sea-dust,  271. 

Fogs,  sea,  270. 

Foleer's  chart,  69. 

Forbes,  Prof.,  scarcity  of  living  forms 
observed  by,  in  deep  sea.  325. 

Forks  of  the  Gulf  stream,  47. 

Foster's,  Oapi,  obs^vations  on  sea  ani- 
malcule, 262. 

Fourier,  Baron,  on  the  temperature  of 
the  earth,  470. 


For,  drift  of  the,  248.  250,  note. 

Fox's  magnetic  observations.  157. 

France,  rainfall  of,  112. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  24 ;  objections,  24  ;  his  sug- 
gestion of  Gulf  stream  as  a  means  of 
finding  longitude,  69 ;  on  the  cauac 
of  variations  in  climate,  464. 

French  Academy,  its  experimonts  on 
air,  91. 

Fresh  water  in  American  lakes,  7. 

Frigid  zone,  calm  region  within  the,  171. 

Gales  off  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  356 ; 
extra-tropical,  430;  in  the  two  he- 
mispheres, 438;  relative  frequency 
at  sea  of  rains  and,  441. 

Gardner  on  the  distribution  oi  land 
and  water,  451. 

Geological  agencies  of  windis,  122. 

Geological  records,  their  agreement  with 
those  of  revelation,  264. 

Giraud,  Dr.,  his  analysis  of  Bed  Sea 
water.  186,  229. 

Grant,  Oapt.,  his  sail  through  the  beni 
of  the  Gulf  stream,  398;  on  tlie 
Lagulhas  current,  402. 

GinuTi,  Gapt,  plan  for  determining  the 
velocity  of  waves,  273. 

Greenland  current,  206. 

Guinea,  Gulf  of,  and  the  climate  of 
Patagonia,  390. 

G  ulf  stii3am,  its  colour,  22 :  specula tioos 
concerning  the,  23;  views  of  early 
writers,  24;  Gapt.  Livingstone's  hy- 
pothesis, 24 ;  Fianklin^s  theory,  24 ; 
objections  to  it,  24;  Herschel'a  ex- 
planation of  the,  25 ;  objections  to  it, 
25,  44;  bed  of  an  ascending  plane, 
27, 181 ;  current  counter  to  the,  28 ; 
effects  of  diurnal  rotation  upon  the, 
81,  42 ;  not  to  be  acoonnted  for  by  a 
higher  level,  31;  nor  by  the  (nde- 
wind  theory,  32, 52 ;  the  effect  of  some 
constantly-operating  power,  32,  52; 
sharpness  of  its  edges,  34 ;  difference 
of  its  water  flrom  littoral  wntera. 
34,  46 ;  its  action  on  copper,  35 ;  its 
saltness,  35 ;  dynamical  loroo  whidi 
calls  it  forth  due  to  difference  in 
specific  gravity,  38,  58;  its  winter 
temperature,  39 ;  its  top  roof-shaped, 
39 ;  proof  of  this,  40 ;  drift  matter 
sloughed  off  to  its  right,  40 ;  reaaona. 
40  ;  its  course,  42  ;  ita  channel  shifts 
with  the  season,  44;  its  limili  in 
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March  and  September,  46;  large 
volume  of  warm  water  outside,  50 ; 
how  temperatm^  in  Europe  in  raibed 
by  the,  54;  its  depth  and  tempera- 
ture, 54 ;  contniflts  of  climates  due  to 
the,  55;  amount  of  heat  daily  es- 
caping through  the,  55 ;  its  benign 
iuflueuoos,  56;  cold  water  at  its 
bottom,  57;  its  influence  on  tlie 
meteorology  of  the  ocean,  62 ;  storms 
accompanying  it,  62,  66,  67;  damp- 
ness of  English  climate,  and  the  fogs 
of  Newfoundland,  caused  by  the,  65 ; 
its  influences  upon  storms,  65;  its 
storms  the  tenor  of  seamen,  68 ;  its 
influence  on  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, 68,  72 ;  finding  longitude  by 
it,  68 ;  its  use  in  winter,  69 ;  voyages 
shortened  by  it,  73 ;  contrasted  with 
the  Black  stream  of  the  Pacific,  193 ; 
its  influences,  271;  its  vibrations, 
382 ;  Gftpt.  Chamberlain's  experience 
of  it,  396 ;  the  great  bend  in  it,  398. 

<«Gulf  stream"  of  the  Pacific,  26;  m 
the  air,  363. 

Gulf-weed  {Fucut  no^osu),  29. 

Hailstorms,  444. 

Bailey's  theory  of  the  trade-winds  not 
fully  confirmed  by  observations,  153. 

Harpoons,  208. 

Heat,  11 :  its  eflects  upon  the  earth,  12 ; 
efiects  of  vapour  and,  98;  its  im- 
mense evaporating  powers,  106; 
capacity  of  water  to  convey,  180;  of 
vapour,  231 ;  velocity  of  marine  cur- 
rents ascribtd  to,  242 ;  amount  daily 
received  by  south-east  trade- winds, 
350 ;  its  meteorological  power,  357 ; 
the  reservoirs  of,  472 ;  a  reflection 
concerning,  474, 

Herschel's,  Sir  J.,  balloon  observations, 
8;  his  explanation  of  the  Uulf 
stream,  25;  objections,  25,  44;  on 
the  solar  heat,  177 ;  on  the  isother- 
mal floor  in  tlie  ocean,  221 ;  on  the 
velocity  of  winds  under  barometric 
pressure,  420. 

Higgins',  Gupt,  description  of  a  tide- 
rip.  404. 

Highlands,  influence  of,  upon  precipita- 
tion, 443. 

Horseburgh's  description  of  tide-rips. 
404. 

**  Horse  latitudes,"  80,  853;  why  so 
called,  276. 


"  Hot  spells"  explained.  95. 

Hot  water,  warming  by  means  of,  53. 

Hot  winds  of  the  Andes,  95  ;  caused  by 
the  trade-winds,  96. 

Howes,  Gapt.,  on  the  Aurora  Australis, 
464. 

Hubbard,  Prof,  on  the  thermal  dilata- 
tion of  sea-water,  221. 

Hudson,  Dr.j  on  the  drift  of  the  PhcBttix, 
187. 

Humboldt,  his  description  of  the  dust- 
whirlwinds  of  the  Orinoco,  148 ; 
on  the  salubrious  climates  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  168;  his  description  ot 
tide-rips,  403. 

Humboldt's  current,  50,  58, 197,  897, 
401,  411,  467. 

Hurricanes,  13;  not  due  to  direct 
heat  of  the  sun,  99 ;  Mauritius,  415  ; 
West  India,  415  ;  the  season  of,  429. 

Hydrometer,  the,  at  sea,  215 ;  its  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  air  crossing 
at  tlie  calm  belts,  225 ;  indicates  tlio 
rainy  latitudes  at  sea,  230 ;  its  results, 
282. 

Hygrometry  of  the  Caspians,  293. 

Hypsometry,  peculiar,  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  111. 

Ice,  middle,  234,  250;  De  Haven's 
observations  of  a  winter's,  251,  254. 

Icebergs,  10,  195,  271,  410;  drifting 
north,  253 ;  influence  of  antarctic,  in 
expelling  the  air  from  austral  regions. 
276;  ofiices  of,  445;  near  the  equa- 
tor, 451 ;  formation  of  southern,  465. 

Ice-drift,  antarctic,  466. 

India,  rivers  of,  129 ;  rainfall  in,  367 ; 
bores  of,  406. 

India,  Northern,  barometer  low  in,  866, 
374. 

Indian  Archipelago,  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  in  the,  136. 

Indian  Ocean,  greatest  evaporation  from 
the,  128,  193;  its  currents,  193;  its 
drift,  195 ;  curved  form  of  the  equa- 
torial calm  belt  in  the,  375,  escape 
of  warm  waters  from  the,  4l)2. 

Inhabitants  of  the  sea,  16 ;  monuments 
of  their  industry,  17. 

Inland  basins,  formation  of,  289. 

Insects  of  the  sea,  262,  333. 

Isuthermal  floor  of  the  ocean,  220; 
aqueous  lines,  893. 

Jackson  on  the  temperature  of  sea^ 
water  at  diflereut  depths,  469. 
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Janseii,  Lient.,  on  ihe  land  and  sea 
breezes  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
136 ;  on  ihe  sonth-west  winds  of  ue 
Atlantic,  360;  a  "gulf  stream"  in 
the  air  indicated  by,  363;  on  the 
monsoons,  372, 375 ;  on  the  Lagolhas 
current,  402 ;  on  hurricane  seasons, 

•    415. 

Japan  onrrent,  26,  48;  the  horse-shoe 
in  they  398. 

Java  Sea,  land  breeze  off  the  coast  of 
the,  142;  storms  in  the,  376;  the 
east  monsoon  in  the,  378;  currents 
in  the,  379 ;  marking  the  seasons  in 
the,  380  ;  oonflicls  in  the  air  in  the, 
380. 

Jilek,  Dr.,  on  the  existence  of  an  an- 
tarctic continent,  451. 

Johnston,  Prof.  A.  K.,  on  the  St  Boquc 
current  205;  oa  the  influence  of 
vapour  upon  climates,  232. 

Julien's,  Lieut,  cataclysm  theory,  347. 

Kane's,  Dr.,  open  sea,  212,  215,  255 ; 
barometrical  obseryations,  454. 

Kansas,  heated  wind-storm  at,  96. 

Kelp  east  of  Cape  Horn,  410. 

King,  Capt.,  on  the  rainfall  near  Cape 
Hum  and  Patagonia,  442,  461. 

Kingman,  Capt,  his  description  of  a 
white  patch  of  water,  399. 

Kotzebue's  suggestions  of  an  isother- 
mal floor  in  the  ocean,  220. 

L*Aigle,  M.,  187. 

Labrador  and  the  Falkland  Islands, 
comparison  of  their  climates,  461. 

Lagulhus  or  Mozambique  current, 
opinions  respecting,  193,  402 ;  grand 
storms  produced  by  it,  194. 

Land,  its  influence  upon  the  winds  of 
the  sea,  3c>2 ;  a  physical  law  concern- 
ing  the  distribution  of  water  and,  451: 

Le  Uou's  cataclysm  theory,  347. 

Leaching,  16. 

Lee,  Lieut,  his  experiments  on  sub- 
marine currents,  201. 

Levelling  agencies.  319. 

Life  at  great  depths,  Ehrenberg's  paper 
upon,  328. 

Lightning,  236 ;  in  the  Java  Sea,  376. 

Lisbon,  eurtliquake  wave  of,  407. 

Livingston,  Capt.,  on  the  Gulf  stream, 
24. 

Longitude  found  by  means  of  the  Grulf 
stream,  68. 


Lyen,Sir  C.,on  the  salt  of  the  IfiDdilK*- 

ranean,  189. 
Lynch,  Lieut,  on  the  level  of  the  Dead 

Sea,  286 ;  his  discovery  of  a  soppoted 

bed  of  a  river  in  they  30a 

M^Clintock's,  Capt.,  soundiDga,  19 ;  his 
drift  in  the  Foa,  248;  living  star- 
fish brought  up  fitrni  great  depth  by, 
329 ;  on  Uie  arctic  barometer,  460. 

Macgowan's,  Dr.,  descnption  of  liie 
eagre,  406. 

Maelstmm,  cause  of  the,  181. 

Magnetism,  Faraday's  diaooYery  o^  in 
the  air,  155 ;  its  seat  suspected  by 
Sir  D.  Brewster  to  reside  therein, 
156. 

Magnetic  needle,  its  diurnal  variaMons, 
157. 

Magnetic  poles,  174. 

Marcet  Dr.,  188, 189;  on  the  thennal 
dilatation  of  sea-water,  221. 

Mauritius  hurricanes,  415. 

Mediterranean  telegraph,  20 ;  red  fogs 
in  the,  145;  its  currents,  183^  186; 
its  saltness,  188;  heavy  evs^xitatiaB 
from  the,  295. 

MeduMB,  263. 

Meteorological  law,  354. 

Meteorological  power  of  latent  heal,  357. 

Meteorological  machinery,  design  in,  449. 

Meteorology,  the  teloKraph  in,  96; 
of  the  sea,  62;  fikcts  established  in 
the,  437. 

Mexican  GnlC  cause  of  its  saltnesa,  35. 

Microscope,  evidence  of  the,  209. 

Middle  ice,  284,  250. 

"  Milky  way  '  in  the  ocean,  882. 

MiBsissippi  river  once  supposed  to  be 
the  father  of  Gulf  stream,  24 ;  drift 
wood  on  the,  41 ;  bars  at  tlia  months 
of  the,  190;  Delta  of  the,  191. 

Mississippi  Valley,  rainfidl  in  the,  107; 
its  area,  and  latent  heat  liberated 
in  the  processes  of  condensation 
there,  108 ;  annual  discharge  of  iti 
waters,  108;  whence  deriv«i,  1<}9; 
its  rain  winds,  171 ;  its  c^donea,  427. 

Monsoons,  337;  information  afiboded 
by,  touching  the  calm  belts,  860; 
cause  of,  365 ;  region  of,  365 :  sooth* 
west  "backing  down,,"  366;  bow 
they  begin,  36iS;  influences  of  the 
rain&U  in  India  upon  the,  368; 
march  of  the,  368 ;  oonfliot  o^  begins 
at  the  north,  368;    the 
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descent  of  the,  370;  Dov^a  theory 
of  the,  372;  Lieut.  Junaen's,  872; 
in  the  Pacific,  872;  in  miniature, 
873 ;  changing  of  the,  in  the  calm 
belta,  87i,  381 ;  winter,  375 ;  Jansen's 
observationa  on  those  of  Auatralaaia, 
375;  alao  on  those  in  the  Java  8ea, 
876,  414. 

Morris.  'Mi^  analysia  of  hia  apecimena 
of  Bed  Sea  water,  185. 

Mountain  ranges,  10;  their  nae  in 
nature,  180;  their  mfluenoe,  288, 290. 

Mountains,  rainy  aide  of^  125;  how  the 
temperature  c^  air  may  be  raised  by 
crossing,  462. 

Mozambique  or  Lagullias  current,  18, 
26,193. 

Nantucket,  shoals  of,  43. 

Nautilus^  the»  266;  its  destiny,  394. 

Navigation,  influence  of  Gulf  stream  on, 
68;  thermal,  71;  olutructions  in,  837. 

New  Zealand,  7, 

Newfoundland,  formation  of  the  Grand 
Bank  of,  41 ;  cauae  of  its  fogs,  62, 
65,  893. 

Niagara,  the,  28 ;  fiilla  of,  190. 

North  pole,  voyages  of  discovery  to  the, 
207 ;  aerial  rarefaction  about  the,  460. 

Northern  hemisphere,  effect  on  trade- 
winds  of  the  land  in  the,  388. 

NuU  belts,  thob  458,  458. 

Ocean,  depth  of  the.  8,  4 ;  kept  in 
motion  by  thermo-dynamical  means, 
47;  governed  by  stable  laws,  76; 
isothermal  floor  of  the,  220 ;  a 
general  system  of  circulation  required 
lor  the,  241 ;  its  harmonies,  268 ;  a 
**  mttky  way  "  in  the,  ZS2—vide  Sea. 

Ooeanio  circulation,  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  regular  system  of,  311. 

Okotsk,  Sea  of,  its  cold  current,  197 ;  its 
heavy  water,  229. 

Open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  barometer 
indications  of  an,  233. 

Oregon,  rain&ll  of,  112. 

Orinoco,  Humboldt's  description  of  the 
du8t*whirl winds  of  the,  148. 

Orkney  winter,  mildness  of,  55. 

Oxygen  of  the  air,  its  magnetic  in- 
fluences, 156, 165, 173. 

Pacific  contrasted  with  the  Atlantic, 
18 ;  Gulf  stream  of  the,  26,  48 ;  Black 
Mieam  of  the»  40;  contrasted  with 


.  the  Gulf  stream  of  the  Atlantic,  193 ; 
Salter  than  atyacent  waters,  196 ;  its 
currents,  196;  its  sea-shells  calca- 
reous, 264 ;  its  monsoons,  372 ;  its 
gorgeous  clouds,  873 ;  escape  of  warm 
waters  from  the,  401. 

Pacific,  North,  average  depth  of  the,  5; 
high  temperature  of  its  western  half, 
48;  resemblance  of  its  current  to 
tbat  of  the  North  Atlantic,  51 ;  its 
storms^  64. 

Pacific,  South,  a  sargasso  in  the,  410. 

Panama,  rainy  season  of^  122. 

Parker's  deep-sea  sounding,  201,  309. 

Patagonia,  its  rainfall.  127,  444,  448, 
461 ;  its  climate,  390. 

Peru.  Humboldt's  current  of — see  Hum- 
boldt's current 

Peter  the  Great's  deep-sea  sounding 
apparatus,  307. 

Phamix,  drift  of  the,  187. 

Piclion,  Capt,  his  encounter  with  a 
doldrnm  current,  199. 

Plummet,  law  of  its  descent,  312. 

Polar  calms,  81,  174 ;  rarefaction,  233, 
357,  454 ;  winds,  453 ;  their  psyohro- 
metry,  459. 

Polar  Sea,  solid  matter  annually  drifted 
out  of  tiie,  215. 

Polynesian  drift,  198,  401. 

Precipitation  from  the  Atlantic,  36; 
influence  of  highlands  on,  443 ;  in- 
fluences favourable  to  heavy,  460. 

Pressure  of  the  sea,  arguments  of  the 
anti-biotics  from  the,  326. 

Psychiometry  of  polar  winds,  459. 

Quetelef  s  observations  on  atmospherical 
electricity,  173. 

Radiating  powers  of  earth,  air,  and 
water  compared,  473. 

Bain,  whence  the  supply  required  for 
the  Mississippi,  109  ;  supply  from  the 
Atlantic,  109 ;  amount  furnished  by 
the  culm  belt  of  Cancer,  110 ;  more  in 
the  northern  than  the  southern 
hemisphere,  118. 

Bain  charto.  431 ;  Van  Gough's,  440. 

••  Rain  dust,"  147 ;  its  colour.  160. 

Rainfall  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  107 ; 
of  France,  112;  of  Oregon,  112;  in 
India,  127,  307.  443 ;  its  influences 
noon  the  monsoons,  368;  of  Ospe 
Horn  and  Cherraponjie,  442,  461 ;  of 
Patagonia,  444, 448. 
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Bain-gangei,  riyen  oonaidered  ai,  105 ; 
tiieir  importauoe,  111. 

Rain  maps,  167. 

Bain  winda»  864. 

Baioleas  regions,  123, 162. 

Bains,  rivers  and,  105 ;  their  infloenoe 
upon  currents.  200;  summer,  of 
Cnerraponjie,  371 ;  their  effect  on  the 
equilibrium  of  the  sea,  408 ;  relative 
frequency  at  sea  of  gales  and,  441. 

Rainy  latitudes  at  sea  iudioated  by  the 
hydrometer,  230. 

Bainy  seasons,  how  caused,  121;  of 
Oalifornia.  122,  172;  of  t^e  tropical 
calm  belts,  353. 

Bare£sction,  polar,  233, 857, 454 ;  in  the 
antarctic  regions,  the  **  brave  west 
winds'*  caused  by,  440;  about  the 
north  and  south  pole^  460. 

Bed  fogs,  271. 

Bed  Sea  telegraph,  20 ;  its  current,  181 ; 
specific  ^viiy  of  its  water,  185, 229 ; 
evaporation  Rom  the,  186,  295 ; 
Chapman's  and  Ritchie's  experiments 
on  its  water,  229 ;  its  arguments  in 
iiAVour  of  cutrents,  240 ;  its  vapours, 
300;  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
401. 

Retcue,  drift  of  the,  247,  251. 

Beeolute,  drift  of  the,  248,  251. 

Ritchie's  analysis  of  Red  Sea  water,  229. 

Biver  gauges,  importance  of,  111. 

Bivers  considered  as  rain-gauges,  105 ; 
as  gauges  of  efifective  evaporation, 
111;  of  India,  129;  rains  and,  105, 
264. 

Rodgers,  Gapt.,  his  observations  with 
the  hydrometer,  216,  230,  252,  254. 

Refers'  cable-jacket,  21. 

Rosia,  Sir  James,  on  the  temperature  of 
under-currt^nts,  214;  isothermal  floor 
in  the  ocean  suggested  by,  220. 

Ross.  Oapt.,  voyage  to  the  antarctic, 
402 ;  volcanoes  seen  by,  within  the 
antaxotio  circle,  450. 

Sabine,  General,  effect  of  a  current  on 
his  passage,  74;  his  magnetic  did- 
coveries,  157. 

Sailing,  fast,  336. 

St.  Roque  current,  205. 

Salt,  amount  of,  in  the  Gulf  stream, 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  Mexican  Gulf, 
85 ;  amount  left  by  evaporation,  37 ; 
amount  in  the  Mediterranean,  188; 
amount  of,  and  physical  nooesBity  for,  { 


in  sea-water,  227,  247 ;  cubic  miles 
of,  266. 

Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  290. 

Salts  of  the  sea,  188,  235;  their  effedi, 
204  :  powerful  agents  in  ooesnic 
circulation,  242,  244;  the  ade  caose 
of  under-currents,  2^46;  deductiraia, 
247;  whence  derived,  260;  their 
antiquity,  262 ;  retard  evapontkni, 
267. 

Sandwich  Islands,  their  effect  on  windsa 
373 ;  precipitation  in  the,  457. 

Sargasso,  theory  as  to  formation  of,  49 ; 
discovery  of  a  new,  50 ;  African,  410 ; 
South  Pacific,  410. 

Sargasso  Sea,  29,  196. 

SausBure  on  the  temperature  of  under- 
currents, 214. 

Scenenr,  submarine,  303. 

Schleiden  on  submarine  scenery,  303. 

Schouw's,  Plot,  barometrical  obaerv»- 
tions,  456. 

Sea  contrasted  with  atmosphere,  8^ 
242 ;  its  inhabitants,  16 ;  drift  of  the, 
38  ;  evidences  of  design  in  the,  61 ; 
its  meteorology,  62 ;  its  offices  in  tbo 
physical  economy,  103;  its  saltest 
part,  119 ;  its  currents  obedient  to 
order,  179 ;  its  £ftuna  and  flora,  179 ; 
its  currents  to  be  considered  in  pairs, 
180 ;  salts  of  the,  188.  204,  235.  242« 
244,  246,  247.  260,  262,  267;  vertical 
circulation  in  the,  a  physical  neoee- 
sity,  189;  heaviest  water  in  the. 
229 ;  what  if  its  water  had  been-fresh, 
236,  242,  259;  dynamical  agents  of 
the,  242 ;  quantity  of  salt  in  the,  247 ; 
shcU-fi^  the  regulators  c^  the,  2S^, 
333;  whence  its  salts  are  derived, 
260,  265  :  insects  of  the,  262,  333; 
agreement  between  its  records  and 
tliose  of  revelation,  264;  subjects 
for  contemplation  at,  278 ;  interest  of 
physical  research  at,  284 ;  it  and  air 
rej^arded  as  parts  of  the  same  machine, 
285;  its  wonders,  814;  its  orolofsy, 
315;  quiet  reigning  in  its  depths, 
318;  arguments  baaed  on  its  pres- 
sure, 326 ;  practical  results  of  phy- 
sical researches  at,  334;  its  climate 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  )and^ 
383 ;  a  belt  of  uniform  temperature 
at,  887 ;  meeting  of  cool  and  wana 
waters  in  the,  393;  glories  of  the, 
394 ;  drift  of  the/  395,  410 ;  phospho- 
rescent ai^)earanoe  of  the,  400»  471 ; 
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Mmmotions  in  the,  408;  effect  of 
Tains  an  its  eqmllbrinm,  408;  effect 
of  dond  and  sunshine,  409 ;  fBucia  in 
its  meteorology,  487  :  aotinometry  of 
the^  468,  472 ;  an  offloe  for  waves  in 
the,  472 ;  probable  zelation  between 
its  actinism  and  depth,  474. 

"Seardnst."  114,  271 ;  its  coloor,  150. 

Sea-fogs,  151,  270. 

Beapnettles  (medwm),  59,  263. 

Sea-rontes,  384. 

Searsalt  cubic  miles  of,  266. 

Sea-shells,  their  inflnenoe  upon  currents, 
256,  257 ;  the  regulators  of  the  sea, 
259,  824,  333;  calcareous  in  the 
Pacific,  silicious  in  the  Atlantic,  264. 

StA-water,  its  specific  gravity,  6,  115, 
120,  216,  219,  227 ;  solid  ingredients 
in,  16 ;  analysis  of,  17 ;  its  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  the  earth,  17 ;  influence 
of  trade-winds  upon  its  specific 
gravity,  217;  thermal  dilatation  of, 
221;  experiments  on  Its  freezing 
point,  222 ;  more  expansible  at 
summer  than  at  winter  temperature, 
223 ;  that  of  the  southern  cooler  and 
heavier  tlum  that  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  224,  339 ;  amount  of  salt 
in,  227 ;  the  heaviest,  229 ;  uniform 
character  ot  237 ;  its  antiseptic  pro- 
perties, 826 ;  effects  of  night  and  day 
upon,  387;  its  temperature  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  469 ;  stratum  of 
warmest,  470 ;  its  position,  471. 

Seaweed  east  of  Cape  Horn,  410  ; 
about  the  Falkland  Islands,  410. 

8cas  considered  as  counterpoises  in  the 
terrestrial  machinery,  300. 

Seasons,  their  influence  on  the  Gulf 
stream,  44  ;  strength  of  trade-winds 
varies  with  the,  341. 

Shell  fish,  solid  matter  secreted  by, 
257 :  dynamical  force  derived  from, 
257;  their  physical  relations,  258; 
the  regulators  of  the  eea,  259,  324, 
333 ;  as  affecting  dimate,  270. 

Sliips  used  as  anemometers,  432 ;  their 
average  speed  through  the  trade- 
winds,  433. 

Shore-lines,  391. 

Siberian  rivers,  cause  of  winds  that 
give  rains  to  the,  296. 

Silver,  quantity  of,  in  the  sea,  16. 

Simoda,  earthquake  of^  4 ;  propagation 
of  wavef  by  it,  5 ;  tbeii  breadth  and 
velocity,  5. 


Sinclair,  Commodore,  his  picture  of  the 
weather  under  the  doud-ring,  277. 

••  Sirocco  dust,"  145. 

Smith,  Dr.,  bis  conjecture  of  an  under^ 
current  from  the  Mediterranean,  187. 

Smyley,  Capt.,  on  tlie  mildness  of  an- 
tarctic climates,  466. 

Smyth,  Admiral,  on  the  "  gusty  gales  " 
in  the  Sea  of  Tuscany,  27 ;  ms  Medi- 
terranean soundings,  189,  191. 

Smyth,  Piazzi,  his  description  of  sea- 
nettles,  59 ;  on  whales,  263 ;  his  cloud- 
region  observations,  274. 

Snow  line,»281. 

Sodety  Islands,  their  effect  upon  the 
winds,  873 ;  precipitation  in  the,  457. 

Soundings,  deep-sea,  305. 

South  American  continent,  its  influence 
upon  the  climate  of  the  Dead  Sea,  291. 

South  pole,  indications  of  a  mild  climate 
about  the,  452;  atrial  rare&ction 
about  the,  460. 

South  Sea  expedition,  468. 

Specific  gravity  of  air,  6 ;  of  sea-water, 
6,  115, 120,  216,  219.  227 ;  influence 
of  trade-winds  upon  the,  217;  ocean 
currents  due  to  difference  of^  204; 
of  fied  Sea  water,  185  ;  of  the  water 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  211. 

Spots  of  the  sun,  their  magnetic  in- 
fluences, 156. 

Star-fish,  living,  found  at  great  depths, 
829. 

Storm  charts,  481 ;  Van  Gough's,  440. 

Storms,  currents  created  by,  37 ;  ac- 
companying the  Gulf  stream,  62,  66, 
67 ;  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic, 64 ;  influences  of  Gulf  stream  on, 
65;  those  of  the  Gulf  stream  the 
terror  of  seamen,  68 ;  those  of  the 
Cape,  194;  latitudes  of,  271 ;  in  the 
Java  Sea,  376 ;  prediction  of,  421 ; 
the  three  forces  at  work  in,  428 ;  the 
effect  of  each,  428 ;  one  storm  within 
another,  428. 

Submarine  telegraphy,  19,  21 ;  scenery, 
303. 

Suez,  isthmus  of,  182, 183. 

Suez  canal,  184. 

Sun  longer  in  northern  declination,  6 ; 
influence  of  the,  8 ;  effect  of  its  direct 
heat  upon  the  trade-winds,  97 ;  hur- 
ricanes not  due  to  the  direct  heat  of 
the,  99 ;  power  of  its  thermal  forces, 
106 ;  its  direct  heat,  155 ;  magnetio 
influences  of  its  spots,  156;  assisted 
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by  the  latent  heat  of  vapour,  867; 
its  effect  on  the  equilibrium  of  the 
eea,  409  ;  quantity  of  its  heat  daily 
impreaaed  upon  the  earth,  470  :  how 
far  it  penetrates  below  the  surCnoe, 
470;  ita  annual  aupply  of  heat  uni- 
form. 470. 
Bykej),  0)1.,  his  report  on  the  lainfall  in 
Indiii.  8t>7,  371,  443,  460. 

TB4Jnra,  Lake  of,  302. 

Tallies  put  upon  the  wind,  145^ 

Telegraph.  Atluntic,  19 ;  Red  Sea,  20 ; 
Mediterranean,  20 ;  it%  dormant 
powers  in  meteorology,  96. 

Telegrapiiic  plateau,  316. 

Tele:5copo,  evidence  of  the,  269. 

Temperature  of  the  North  Atlaotic  and 
North  Pacific  Oceans,  48 ;  of  Europe, 
how  raised  by  the  Gulf  stream,  54; 
of  the  Garribean  Sea,  56 ;  of  sea- 
water,  effects  of  night  and  day  upon 
the,  387  ;  a  belt  of  uniform,  at  sea, 
387 ;  of  sea- water  at  different  deptha. 
469 ;  of  the  earth,  Baron  Fourier  on 
the,  470. 

Temple,  Lieut.,  on  the  indraught  of 
the  Mediterranean,  184. 

Teneriffe,  Peak  o^  cloud  obeervations 
from  the,  274. 

Terrestrial  adaptations,  299. 

Tesas,  the  winter  northers  of,  93  ;  their 
severe  cold,  94. 

Thermal  navigation,  71 ;  tide,  219, 223 ; 
dilatation,  221 ;  equator,  849. 

Thermometer,  water,  sudden  changes 
in  the,  392. 

Thomas8y's,  Dr^  aalometrio  observar 
tions,  35. 

Thunder,  284 ;  in  the  Java  Sea,  876. 

Tide-rips,  403 ;  in  the  Atlantic,  404. 

Tides,  12;  of  the  Atlantic,  18;  argu- 
ments based  on,  325. 

Time  tables,  334 ;  how  passages  have 
been  shortened  by  help  of,  336. 

Tornadoes  not  due  to  direct  heat  of  the 
sun,  99. 

Trade- wind  belts,  78. 

Trade-winds,  9;  supposed  by  Dr.  Fiank* 
lin  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
24;  objeotiona,  24,  26:  their  feeble 
power  upon  currents,  48,  49;  as  a 
cause  of  the  Gulf  stream,  52 ;  effect 
of  diurnal  rotation  on  their  course, 
79 ;  their  duration  and  strength,  83, 
95  \  speed  of  vessels  through,  85; 


whence  the  south-eaat  ai«  suf^died 
with  air,  85;  whither  it  goes,  86; 
how  drawn  ftom.  above,  86;  velocity 
of  south-east  greater  than  north-eoiiU 
86, 339 ;  wann  winds  of  the  Andes 
caused  by,  96 ;  effect  of  the  diiei't 
heat  of  the  sun  upon,  97;  the  two 
aystems  oi,  unequal,  98 ;  vapour  one 
of  the  causes  of,  100 ;  effects  of  ti<e 
deserts  upon,  101 ;  these  the  eva>po» 
rating  winds,  119;  Halley 'a '  theory 
of^  not  fully  conlinned  by  obeervationB, 
153 :  observed  course  of  tlie,  153 ; 
velocities  of  th^  154,  343 ;  difference 
between  observation  and  theory^  154 ; 
their  influence  upon  the  specific 
gtavity  of  sea-water,  217 ;  true  oau«e 
of  the^  283;  path  of  the  aouth-east. 
over  into  the  northern  hemisphere. 
292 :  relays  for  supplying  them  with 
vapour  bv  the  way,  293,  301;  uni- 
formity of  temperature  of  the  south- 
east, ^;  their  strei^B^  varies  with 
the  seasons,  841 ;  sailmg  through  in 
fall  and  irinter,  341;  barometer  in 
the,  842,  844;  their  avecage  fotoe, 
343,  4.34;  differonoe  in  bwometric 
pressure  upon  the  north-east  and 
south-east,  344,  432 ;  temperature  of, 
849;  a  natural  actinometer  in  the, 
850 ;  heat  daily  received  by  the  south- 
east, 350;  equatorial  calm  belt  vanes 
with  their  strength,  352;  sailing 
through,  861,  483;  south-east  said 
north->east  put  in  a  baSanoe,  432; 
average  siM^ed  of  vessels  sailing 
through,  488. 

Tropicid  calm  belts,  857. 

Truxton,  Oommodoie,  on  thermal  iiavi* 
gation,  71. 

Tuscany,  Sea  of,  27. 

Typhoons,  414. 

Under-current  in  the  Arctio  Ocean,  its 
temperature,  254 ;  comes  to  the  sni^ 
face,  255. 

Under-cunents,  escape  of  salt  and 
heavy  water  from  HeditemuieBii 
and  Bed  Sea  by,  188;  ezpenments 
upon,  201;  change  temperature 
uowly,  213;  entirely  due  to  the 
salts  of  sea-water,  246. 

Utah,  the  Salt  Lake  of;  290. 


Valparaiso,  sea-breeze  at,  133 ;  the 
oeeding  lull,  134. 
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Tan  Gongh,  Lieut,  his  storm  charts, 
440 ;  on  barometric  pressure,  447. 

Vapour,  its  effect  in  producing  winds, 
66 ;  effects  of  heat  and,  98 ;  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  trade-winds,  100; 
its  influence  upon  climates,  231 ; 
latent  heat  of,  231,  233,  443;  the 
sun  assisted  by  the  latent  heat  of, 
367;  its  influence  upon  winds  and 
climates,  462. 

Vapours  of  the  Red  Sea,  300. 

Vigi'as,  mock,  405. 

Volcanoes  in  the  antarctic  regions,  450, 
452. 

Voyage,  longest,  336. 

Wakeman's,  Gapt.,  encounter  with  tide- 
rips,  405. 

Wallach,  Dr.,  on  animal  life  in  yast 
depths,  329. 

Walsh,  Lieut.,  his  exp<»riments  on  sul>- 
marine  currents,  201  ;  his  deep-sea 
sounding,  309. 

Warley,  Lieut,  on  the  antarctic  ice- 
drifts,  467. 

Warming  by  hot  water,  53. 

Washing^n  Observatory,  how  warmed, 
53. 

Water,  phenomena  at  the  meeting  of 
the  oceans  of  air  and,  1,  323 ;  their 
depths,  1 ;  their  relative  weights,  1 ; 
their  mutual  action,  11;  its  opera- 
tions, 15;  its  marvellous  power,  15; 
purveyor  of  food  to  insects  of  the 
sea,  16 ;  its  capacity  to  convey  heat, 
180;  effect  of  its  compressibility  in 
the  oceanic  circulation,  202 ;  assisted 
by  its  salts,  204 ;  its  thermal  dilata- 
tion, 221 ;  a  physical  law  concerning 
the  distribution  of  land  and,  451. 

Water-spouts  in  the  Java  Sea,  377  ; 
how  produced,  378 ;  in  the  Potomac, 
425. 

Wave-tables,  Airy*s,  4. 

Waves  of  sea  in  relation  to  its  depth,  4 ; 
plan  for  determining  their  neight 
and  velocity,  272 ;  those  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  356 ;  got  up  by  the 
westerly  winds  on  the  polar  side  of 
40°,  436 ;  a  new  office  for  the,  472. 

Welsh's,  Mr.,  balloon  observations,  8. 

West  India  hurricanes,  415. 

Wliales,  food  for,  59,  263;  avoid  the 
Gulf  stream,  69;  their  habits,  208, 2 13. 

Whales,  sp^m,  412 ;  right,  412. 

Whirlwinds,  425. 

Wilkes,  Gapt,  his  oiossing  of  the  equa- 


torial calm  belt  352 ;  his  voyage  to 
the  Antarctic,  402. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  on  thermal  navi- 
gation, 71. 

Wmd,  currents  of,  90 ;  circuits  of,  96 ; 
forces  by  which  it  is  propelled,  97 ; 
putting  tallies  on  the,  145 ;  currents 
without,  32,  244. 

Wind  bands,  160 ;  the  barometer  in  the, 
175,  176. 

Winds,  their  effects  upon  currents,  24-27, 
30;  exercise  little  influence  upon 
constant  currents,  30 ;  production  of 
currents  without,  32,  244;  effect  of 
vapour  in  producing,  66;  different 
belts  of,  77 ;  diagram  of,  82  ;  crossing 
of,  at  the  calni,1)elts,  101,  113,  114, 
158;  their  geological  agencies,  122, 
285,  302  :  effect  of  diurnal  rotation 
on,  168,426,  430;  pole  of  the,  174; 
course  of  those  that  give  rise  to  the 
Siberian  rivers,  296 ;  how  climates  de- 
pend upon  the  course  of,  297 ;  with 
northing  and  southing  in  tliem,  354 ; 
in  the  southern  stronger  than  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  356 ;  blow  from 
a  high  to  a  low  barometer,  357 ;  south- 
west, of  the  Atlantic,  360  ;  influence 
of  land  upon,  362 ;  influence  of  deserts 
upon,  372 ;  influences  of  coral  reefs 
upon,  373 ;  propelling  power  of  the, 
439 ;  the  **  brave  west,"  caused  by 
rare&ction  in  the  arctic  regions,  440 ; 
their  indications  concerning  the  un- 
explored regions  of  the  south,  450; 
average  prevalence  of  polar  and  equa- 
torial, 453 ;  influence  of  the  polar  in- 
draught upon  the,  454;  influence  of 
aqueous  vapour  on,  462 ;  dry,  range  of, 
295 ;  the  Meditemmean  within  it  295. 

Winds,  hot  of  the  Andes,  95 ;  caused  by 
the  trade-winds,  96. 

Winds  polar,  psyclirometry  of,  459. 

Winds,  trade— se«  Trade  Wincls. 

Winter,  using  the  Gulf  stream  in,  69 ; 
monsoons,  375;  northers  of  Texas, 
93 ;  their  severe  cold,  94. 

Wollaston,  Dr.,  on  the  salt  of  the 
Mediterranean,  188. 

Wullerstorfs,  Commodore,  observationfl 
on  the  height  and  velocity  of  waves, 
272. 

Yellow  Sea,  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
401. 

Young,  Lieut,  on  the  antarctic  ice* 
drift,  467. 
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A   LIST   OF   BOOKS 


PUBLISHKD  BT 


SAMPSON    LOW,  SON,  AND    MARSTON, 

Crown  Buildings,  188,  Fleet  Street. 


THE  BATAED  SERIES. 

Choice  Companionable  Pleasure  Books  of  Literature  for  Cireulaiion  at  Nome 
and  Abroad^  comprising  History^  Biography^  Travel^  Essays,  Novelettes^  etc. 

Each  yolune,  complete  in  itielf,  prioe  8i.  6d« 

THE   STORY    OF    THE    CHEVALIER    BAYARD.     From  the 

French  of  the  Loyal  Servaat,  M.  de  Benrille,  and  others.     By  £.  Walpord.    With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Editor. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  KING  OF  FRANCE.     The  curious  and  character- 
istic Life  of  this  Monarch,  by  Db  Joinvillb.    Translated  by  Jambs  Hutton. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ABRAHAM   COWLEY.      Comprising   all    his 

Prose  Wotks ;  the  Celebrated  Character  of  Cromwell,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  &c.,  &c.' 
With  Life,  Notes,  and  Illustrations. 

ABDALLAH    AND  THE    FOUR-LEAVED   SHAMROCK.     B7 

EoouARD  Laboullayb,  of  the  French  Academy.    Translated  by  Maky  L.  Booth. 
Oiu  of  the  noblest  and  purest  French  stories  ever  written, 

TABLE-TALK  AND  OPINIONS  OF  NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST. 
THE  KING  AND  THE  COMMONS:  Cavalier  and  Puritan  Poems. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Henry  Morlby,  Professor  of  Literature,  London  University. 

VATHEK.    An  Oriental  Romance.    By  William  BeckfOrd. 

"  Beck/ortTs  *  Vathek  *  is  here  presented  as  one  of  the  beautifully  got-up  works  included 
in  Messrs.  Loxo  and  Co*s '  Bayard  Series^*  every  one  ofiukichis  a  gem^  and  the  '  Caliph 
Vathek*  is^  perhaps,  the  gem  cf  the  collection."'^lLLVSTttArKD  TiMBS. 

WORDS  OF  WELLIN6tON.    Maxims  and  Opinions,  Sentences  and 

Reflections,  of  the  Great  Duke,  gathered  from  his  Despatches,  Letters,  and  Speeches. 
Printed  at  the  Chtswick  Press,  on  toned  paper,  cloth  extra,  price  as.  6d. 

RASSELAS^TRINCE  OF  ABYSSINIA.     By  Dr.  Johnson,    With 

Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Wiluam  Wsst*  B.A, 


SAMPSON  LOW  &*  CO:S 


TELE  OSHTLE  LIFE  SEBIE8. 

Printed  in  Elzanvy  on  Toned  Paper ^  and  handsomely  bound,  forming  suitcMe 

Volumes  for  Presents. 

PxiM  8i.  6Mh;  or  in  Mlf  ezti»,  prioo  lOt.  6d. 

THE  GENTLE  LIFE.    Essays  in  Aid  of  the  Fonnation  of  Character 

of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen.     Ninth  £dition. 

ABOUT    IN    THE    WORLD.    Essays    by  the    Author  of    "The 

Gentle  Life." 

LIKE  UNTO  CHRIST.    A  new  Translation  of  the  "De  Imitationc 

Chri&ti,"  usually  ascribed   to  Thomas  1  Kemcis.    With  a  Vignette  from  an  Original 
Drawing  by  bir  Thomas  Lawkbncb.    Second  Edition. 

FAMILIAR  WORDS.  An  Index  Verborum,  or  Quotation  Hand- 
book. Affording  an  immediate  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences  that  have  become 
embedded  in  the  English  language.    Second  and  enlarged  EUlition. 

ESSAYS  BY  MONTAIGNE.    Edited,  Compared,  Revised,  and  Anno- 

uted  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life."    With  Vignette  Portrait.    Second  Editkm. 

THE  COUNTESS   OF   PEMBROKE'S  ARCADIA.     Written   by 

Sir  Philip  Sionbv.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Author  of  '*  The  Gentle  Life."    Dedi-> 
Gated,  by  pcrmi8sion»  to  the  iuni  of  Derby.    ^».  6d, 

THE  GENTLE  LIFE.    Second  Series.    Third  Edition. 

VARIA:  Readings  from  Rare  Books.    Reprinted,  by  permission,  from 

the  Saturday  Revitw,  Spectator,  &c. 

A  CONCORDANCE  OR  VERBAL  INDEX  TO  THE  WHOLE 

OF  MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Comprising  upwaids  of  ao,ooo  References.    By 
Charles  D.  Clbvblamd,  LL.D.     With  Vignette  Portrait  of  Milton. 

*«*  This  work  aflRMds  an  immediate  reference  to  Siny  passage  in  any  edition  of  Miltoo's 
Poems,  to  which  it  may  be  juitly  termed  an  indispensable  Appendix. 

THE   SILENT    HOUR:    Essays,    Original   and   Selected     By  the 

Author  ot  **  The  Gentle  Life."    Second  Edition. 

ESSAYS   ON   ENGLISH  WRITERS,  for  the   Self-ImprdTcment   of 

Studonts  in  English  Literature. 

OTHER  PEOPLE'S  WINDOWS.    By  J.  Hain  F&iswell.    Second 

Edition. 

LITERATUBE,  WORKS  OF  BEF££EHC]S,  &o. 
THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

and  of  the  early  literature  it  embodies.     By  the  Hon.  Geu>rcb  P.  Marsh,  U.  S.  Minister 
at  Turin,  Author  of  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Language."    Svo..  doth  extra,  k6«. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE;   fbrmii^    the 

Introductory  Series  to  the  foregoing  Work.     By  the  tame  Author.     8va     Cloth,  s6r. 
This  is  the  only  author's  edition. 

MAN    AND    NATURE;  or,   Physical   Geography  as   Modified  by 

Human  Action.    By  Gborgb  P.  Marsh,  Author  of  "  Lectuxvs  on  the  Rf^y»«K  Laa- 
guage,"  &C.    8vo,    Qoth,  X4f . 

OUTLINES  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  Dugald  Stewart, 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosot^y  in  the  University  of  Edinhorgh,  with  Memoir^  &c.    Bf 
Jaubs  McCosh,  LUD.    New  Edition,  ismo.,  y,  td. 


LIST  OF  PUBLIC  A  TIONS.  3 ' 


;  Ijlteratare,  "Works  of  Beferenoe,  Ac— con/itmed. 
A   DICTIONARY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,   ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

SUTTON'S  DICriONARY.     Rewritten  by  Pkofessor  Dawson,  of  King's  College, 
Editor  of  the   "Journal  of  Photography;"  and  Thomas   Sutton,  B.A.,    Editor  of 
"  Photograph  Notes."    8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations.     %s.  6d. 

DR.    WORCESTER'S    NEW    AND    GREATLY    ENLARGED 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Adapted  for  Library  or  College 
Reference,  comprising  40,000  Words  more  than  Johnson's  Dictionary.  4to.  cloth,  1834  pp. 
price  31J.  6d.  well  bound. 

THE    LIFE    OF    JOHN    JAMES    AUDUBON,    the    Naturalist, 

including  his  Romantic  Adventures  iu  the  back  woods  of  America,  Correspondence  with 
celebrated  Europeans,  &c.  Edited,  from  materials  supplied  by  his  widow,  by  Robert 
Buchanan.    BVb.    With  portraits,  price  iss. 

LEOPOLD   THE  FIRST,    KING    OF   THE    BELGIANS;   from 

unpublished  documents,  by  Theodore  Juste.    Translated  by  Robert  Black,  M.A. 

FREDRIKA  BREMER'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  POSTHUMOUS 

WORKS.  Edited  by  her  sister,  Charlotte  Brbubr;  translated  from  the  Swedish  by 
Fred.  Milow.    Post  8vo.    Cloth,  los.  6d. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL   OF  THE   EMPEROR  MAXIMILIAN: 

an  Authentic  History  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  z 862-67.  Together  with  the  Imperial  Cor- 
respondence.   With  Portrait.    8vo.,  price  xor.  6ti.- 

MADAME  REGAMIER,  MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF.  Translated  from  the  French  and  edited  by  J.  M.  Luyster.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.,  7*.  dd. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.     An  entirely  New  Library  Edition,  carefully 

revised  and  oorrected,  with  some  Original  Translations  by  the  Editor.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Clough,  Esq.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  at  University  College.     5  vols.    8vo.     Cloth,  a/,  zof. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CHINESE:  A  Daguerreotype  of  Dafly  Life 

in  China.  Condensed  from  the  Work  of  the  Rev.  J.  Doolittls,  by  the  Rev.  P\xton 
Hood.    With  above  xoo  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    Price  8f.  6d. 

TilE  OPEN  POLAR  SEA:   A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery 

towards  the  North  Pole.  By  Dr.  Isaac  L  Hayes.  An  entirely  new  and  cheaper 
edition.    With  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo.    6x.  • 

CAPTAIN  HALL'S  LIFE  WITH  THE  ESQUIMAUX.    New  and 

cheaper  Edition,  with  Coloured  Engravings  and  upwards  of  zoo  Woodcuts.  With  a  Map. 
Price  J*,  td.  cloth  extra.  Forming  the  cheapest  ^and  most  popular  Edition  of  a  work  on 
Arctic  Life  and  Exploration  ever  publiikhed. 

CHRISTIAN    HEROES    IN    THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY.      By 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.O.,  Author  of  **  Lyra  Britanmca."    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 

THE  BLACK  COUNTRY  WITH  ITS  GREEN  BORDER 

LAND  ;  or.  Expeditions  and  Explorations  round  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  &c.  By 
Elihu  Bvrritt.    Second  and  cheaper  Edition.    Post  8vo.    6s, 

A  WALK  FROM  LONDON  TO  JOHN  O'GROATS,  AND  FROM 

LONDON  TO  THE  LAND'S  END  AND  BACK.  With  Notes  hy  the  Way.  By 
Elihu  Burritt.    Two  vo1s.«  price  6r.  each,  with  Illustrations. 


4         SAMPSON  LOfV&*  CO:S  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS, 
THE  VOYAGE   ALONE;  A  SaU  in  the  "Yawl,  Rob   Roy."     By 

John  M'Grkgor.    With  Illustrations.    Price  sr. 

AUo,  uniform t  by  tht  tame  Author ,  witk  Map*  and  numsreus  JUtutraiUns, 

price  $s.  each, 

A  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  THE  ROB  ROY  CANOE,  on  Rivers 

and  Lakes  of  Europe.    Fifth  edition. 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  BALTIC.    A  Canoe  Voyage  in  Norway, 

Sweden,  &c. 

ADVENTURES  ON  THE   GREAT   HUNTING-GROUNDS   OF 

THE  WORLD.  From  the  French  of  Victor  Msumkr.  With  additional  matter, 
including  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Elephant  Hunt,  &c.    With  2a  Engravings.    Price  5*. 

ANECDOTES    OF   THE   QUEEN   AND    ROYAL  FAMILY  OF 

ENGLAND.  Collected,  arranged,  and  edited,  for  the  more  especial  use  of  Cokmial 
Readers,  by  J.  Ghorcb  Hodcink.  LL.  B.,  F.  R.G.S.,  Deputy  Superint^ent  of  Education 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario.    With  Illustrations.    Price  51; 

GEOGRAPHY    FOR    MY    CHILDREN.      By    Mrs.    Harriet 

Bbbchsr  Stows,  Author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  &c  Arranged  and  Edited  b|r  am 
English  Lady,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Authoress.  With  upwardi  of  Fifty  lllustzatsoac. 
Cloth  extra,  4^ .  6<^ 

THE  LOG  OF   MY  LEISURE  HOURS:    A   Story  of  Real    Life. 

By  an  Old  Sailor.    3  vols.     Post  8vo.    245. 

"  If  people  do  not  read  '  The  Log '  it  will  have /ailed  at  regardt  them  ;  bmt  it  it  a  tticeett 
im  every  tente  of  the  word  at  regardt  itt  author.    It  detervet  to  tucceed.** — Morning  Post. 

DAVID  GRAY;  and  other  Essays,  chiefly  on  Poetry.     By  Robert 

Buchanan.    In  i  vol.    Fcap.  8vo.    Price  6t. 

LYRA  SACRA  AMERICANA;  Gems  of  American  Poetry,  selected 

with  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches.  By  C.  D.  Cleveland^  D.D.,  Author  of  the 
"  Milton  Concordance."    i8mo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges.    Price  it.  6d, 

BEE-KEEPING.      By  "The  Times"  Bee-master.     Small  post    8vo. 

Numerous  illustrations.     Cloth,  5X. 

'*  Our  friend  the  Bee-matter  hat  the  hnach  of  expotition^  and  hnowt  how  to  teU  a  tt0ry 
well;  over  and  above  which^  he  telle  a  ttory  to  that  thoutandt  can  take  a  practiced ^  emd  nmt 
merely  a  tpeculatioe  interett  in  xV."— Times. 

LOW'S  COPYRIGHT   CHEAP    EDITIONS    OF    AMERICAN 

AUTHORS.  A  thoroughly  good  and  cheap  Series  of  Editions,  which,  whilst  comlnntng; 
ei*ery  advantage  that  can  be  secured  by  the  oest  workmanship  at  the  lowest  possible  rate, 
will  possess  an  additional  claim  on  the  reading  public  by  providing;  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  American  author  and  the  legal  protection  of  the  English  pubbsher.    Ready  :— 

t.  HAUNTED  HEARTS.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Lamplighter." 

a.  THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL.    By  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 

3.  THE  MINISTER'S  WOOING.    By  the  Author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.- 

4.  VIEWS  AFOOT.    By  Bayakd  Tayloe. 

5.  KATHRINA.    By  Dr.  Holland. 

6.  SILVER  SKATES.    A  Story  of  Holland.    By  Mrs.  Dodgv. 

To  be  followed  by  a  New  Volume  on  the  first  of  every  alternate  month.  Each  comdetc  in 
ksclf,  printed  from  new  type,  with  Initial  Letters  and  Ornamcats»  and  published  at  the  low 
pncc  of  It.  6d.  stiff  covert  or  ar.  cloth. 
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